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PREFACE 


WirH the publication of this volume the self- 
imposed task that has occupied my intervals of leisure 
throughout twenty years is at last completed. But the 
fulfilment of the promise of the title is incomplete; 
for it has happened, according to the anticipation 
expressed in the preface to my third volume, that no 
room could be found for a full account of hero- 
worship and the cults of the dead and of the various 
ideas thereto attaching. I hope to be able subse- 
quently to publish in a different setting the various 
materials I have gathered under this head and the 
conclusions that I have drawn from them. Apart from 
this omission, a work of the present compass, carried 
on through so long a period of one's life, is scarcely 
likely in its final form to satisfy either the writer or his 
readers. I may hope, however, to have shown myself 
amenable to the influence of all criticism that was 
meant to be helpful, and of the newer theories that in 
recent years have presented the problems of ancient 
religion in a new light. Though it has absorbed 
more time than I had supposed it would demand, 
I rejoice to have chosen and pursued this theme, for 
I at least, if no one else, have derived from it both 
mental profit and pleasure. And I feel now the better 
fitted to labour in a somewhat wider field, as the Greek 
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religion, reflecting so vividly as it does both the higher 
and the lower workings of the religious sense, serves 
perhaps as the best point of departure for wider study 
of Comparative Religion. 

The title of this treatise is an answer to the criticism 
that only a portion of Greek religion in its widest 
sense has been presented, the public and official part; 
this limitation, which has excluded the discussion of 
the philosophic speculations and of the private mystic 
religion of the later centuries, appeared necessary from 
practical considerations of space ; and even as it stands 
the work may be regarded as too voluminous. Much 
of higher Greek thought and aspiration is indeed 
revealed in the study of the state-mysteries of Eleusis, 
which occupies a large part of the third volume. And 
for the rest I plead in defence of my choice of subject 
that the state-cults represent throughout a long period 
what was strongest and most attractive in the popular 
religion. No doubt in Greek polytheism there was 
a struggle in the crowd of personalities, and a survival 
of the fittest ; certain weaker forms of divinity perished 
or lingered only as faded figures of myth. But what 
the people strongly clave to was taken up and organized 
by the community; and in the sphere of religious life 
and practice there was for many centuries little divorce 
between the individual and the state. Therefore the 
history of the state-cults is the main exposition of 
Greek religion and reflects in clear light the life of the 
Greek people, their migrations and settlements, their 
institutions of the countryside and village, of the 
family and clan and pre-eminently of the Polis, and 
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finally their growth апа achievements іп law, morality, 
and art. 

After much hesitation at the outset as to the most 
practical method of exposition, I have adopted that 
which most writers on polytheism have followed, the 
method of the separate treatment of each cult according 
to the personality and the divine name. Nor, though 
it has certain inconveniences, do I repent of my 
decision. For Greek religion, being eminently per- 
sonal and anthropomorphic, was a galaxy of more or 
less clear personalities; and the divine names were 
words of power which attracted certain organic ideas. 
Also, the leading personalities of this religion were of 
long enduring life; and a more thoughtful review of 
the facts, especially of those which recently discovered 
inscriptions present, may save us from the error, to 
which certain writers and scholars seem prone, of ante- 
dating their decay and their extinction. 

I feel, what every reader must, I fear, also feel, that 
a work of this length, so preoccupied with detail, ought 
to be concluded and clarified by a succinct summary 
of the main features and general phenomena of Greek 
polytheism; and it was my intention to have added 
one. But I was obliged to relinquish it, as the last 
volume has come to be disproportionately long. But 
I can refer the reader to my general article on ‘ Greek 
Religion’ in the new edition of the Times’ Encyclo- 
расата, and to my published Inaugural Lecture which 
I delivered in the earlier part of this year as Wilde 
Lecturer. 

Finally, I render my grateful thanks to many friends 
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and scholars who have helped me readily with their 
advice and discussion on many points of difficulty, 
and especially to Mr. Frost, of Brasenose College, 
for undertaking the laborious task of preparing the 
index. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL. 
September, 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CULTS OF HERMES 


THIS divinity, although probably recognized by every Greek 
community, plays only a subordinate róle in Greek life in 
comparison with the higher divinities of the state, nor does 
his cult appear to have taken deep root anywhere except in 
Arcadia and, as numismatic evidence leads us to suspect, at 
Ainos in Thrace and Eresos in Lesbos. His figure is not 
prominent among the coin-types of Greece, save in the last- 
mentioned city, nor his name among the genealogies of clans 
or communities; only Arcadia claimed him as divine ancestor. 
Yet some of the details of his worship are of interest for the 
comparative study of religion and for the history of certain 
social usages. 

In the Homeric and much of classical literature the god 
appears to us as a Hellene of the Hellenes, the embodiment 
of the leading characteristics of the race; yet we have reason 
to suspect that he may have been a surviving figure of a pre- 
Hellenic religion. The question could only be settled if we 
could interpret the name 'Epufs, which appears under the 
form "Eppeios in Boeotia and 'Epuár in Laconia and Arcadia ; 
but none of the etymological theories that have been put 
forward can be regarded as satisfactory ; for though the name 
has the air of being Hellenic, we do not know to what stratum 
of language it belongs. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that no region outside 
Greece has any plausible claim to be considered as the cradle 
of the Hermes-cult. It has been supposed that he may 
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have come down from Thrace; chiefly because of Herodotus' 
statement that the kings of Thrace honoured him as their 
chief divinity and as their ancestor a. But this is merely a 
statement parallel to his other, that the Thracians worshipped 
Hera, or to Tacitus’ observation that the ancient Germans 
worshipped Mercury. There is no reason for supposing that the 
Thracians had ever heard of Hermes till the Greeks taught them 
the name and the cult. Nor is there any sure clue by which 
we could discover the source of this cult in Asia Minor. 
But we can regard it as one of the proved conclusions of 
modern ethnographic study that the Anatolian peoples had 
their congeners in many districts of Greece before the arrival 
of the Hellenes; and the worship of Hermes may have been 
taken over from some one of these earlier stocks. If any 
district could put forward a strong claim to be regarded as 
the source of this cult, it would be Arcadia. Nowhere else 
do we find its hold on the popular faith so powerful, and it 
is here associated with local legends that relatively to our 
knowledge may be called aboriginal. His earliest and most 
prevalent local epithet, one that was known to the Homeric 
world, was Kvààńrios, and this name and the legend of his 
birth on Mount Kyllene in the north-east of Arcadia, made 
familiar to the Greek world through the Homeric hymn, 
become the commonplaces of later classical literature. Pindar 
speaks of the ritual on the mountain, and, though Pausanias 
found the temple there in ruins, we gather that the sacrifice 
was maintained down to late times; concerning which we 
are told a miraculous legend, that the priests who ascended 
to make offerings once a year on the mountain-top, always 
found there the remains of last year’s oblations undisturbed 
by winds and rain». 

From this region it is probable that the cult travelled 
along the route that led westward by Psophis into Elis, and 
finally established itself at the settlement on the coast that 
was also known as Kyllene*, We have also abundant evidence 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Euxine and е Immerwahr, on insufficient grounds 
Thrace. 


п 1 which I have noticed elsewhere (Class. 
Geogr. Reg. ғ. v. Arcadia-Kyllene. Rey, 1896), would regard the Elean and 
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here of a primitive worship of Hermes ®ddns'8, and of 
the fetichistic use of the $aAAós in ritual, which probably 
belonged to the original Arcadian tradition. Nor is Kyllene 
the only Arcadian district with which the god was closely 
associated ; a birth-legend and prominence in the public worship 
are attested for him in Pheneos, where the year was dated by 
the name of his priest, and we have proofs of his cult at 
Phigaleia, Stymphalos, Tegea, and other localities*; while 
far down in the south-west the place Akakesion®, which also 
claimed to be the spot where Hermes was nurtured, derived 
its name from his Homeric epithet áxáxgra, the meaning of 
which will be afterwards considered. And it may be from 
this quarter that he penetrated into the mysteries of Andania, 
which is spoken of as the home of Hermes“. 

Again, it is only the Arcadian genealogies that are closely 
attached to the name of Hermes. Aipytos is a primitive 
Arcadian ancestor of an earlier population that resisted the 
intrusion of the worshippers of Poseidon?; his name was 
cherished in various localities and in various mythic kindreds, 
and it penetrated the royal legends of Messenia, but it was 
most nearly associated with Kyllene, where Homer was aware 
of the tomb of Aipytos, to which was probably attached an 
ancient ancestor cult ; and at Tegea he was actually identified 
with Hermes in a common worship, as Agamemnon with Zeus 
in Laconia or Erechtheus with Poseidon in Attica®. Other 


Messenian Hermes-cult as anterior to 
the Arcadian and as the sources of it, 
vide Кийг u. Mythen Arkadiens, pp. 
88-89. 

* Geogr. Reg. 5. v. Arcadia. 

> The learned world in antiquity 
disputed whether the name of the god 
-0кйюута--чгав derived from the town 
or vice versa : if the two are really con- 
nected, "Axaxfotov is obviously the 
derivative. Pausanias derives both from 
a mythic founder "Axaxos, the fosterer 
of Hermes, 

* Vide vol. 3, p. 
R. 246. 

* Vide Poseidon-chapter, vol. 4, p. 
44 


209. Demeter, 


* Immerwahr, op. cit. p. 85, regards 
Aipytos as another form of Hermes: 
but the legend does not support the 
theory, which is not necessary to explain 
the Tegean cult of Hermes-Aipytos. 
1f the identification were correct, the 
tomb of Aipytos would suggest that 
Hermes was occasionally regarded as 
a buried god. Deities of the earth were 
sometimes believed to die at certain 
seasons, but there is no sign that this 
idea was ever current in regard to 
Hermes; when Clemens— A'ecog. 10. 1o, 
24—speaks of the sepulchre of Hermes 
at Hermopolis he is thinking of the 
Egyptian city and cult. 
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Arcadian heroes are affiliated to Hermes: Myrtilos, the 
charioteer of Pelops, whose grave was shown behind the 
temple of Hermes at Pheneos % , and to whom the Pheneates 
brought nightly offerings each year; Euandros, the hero of 
Pallantion, who led the Arcadian colony to Italy®. According 
to Aeschylus, he was worshipped as ancestor in the district 
about Stymphalost; and one of the coin-types of Pheneos 
shows Hermes bearing in his arms the infant Arkas, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Arcadians, perhaps in allusion 
to the legend that the babe born to Kallisto was sent by 
Zeus to Maia to be nurtured °. 

We should expect that so powerful a cult-figure would 
influence other parts of Arcadian religion. We do not 
find that Hermes was associated with Zeus Lykaios; but 
at an early period he was regarded as the father of Pan‘, 
the divinity specially characteristic of Arcadia, and he was 
adopted into the impressive worship of the Despoinai on 
the Messenian border®; while it was probably in Arcadia 
that the close companionship between Hermes and the in- 
coming Apollo arose, which was usually recognized by the 
Greek world f. 

When we survey the other areas of the Hermes-cult, we 
find it nowhere else so prominent. In Elis the worship at 
Kyllene bears the marks of great antiquity, but there is 
reason for regarding this as a derivative from Arcadia. In 
Messenia he was received into the 'Karnasion' grove; in 
Achaia the records are somewhat fuller concerning him, while 
in Argos they are very scanty, though he may have belonged 
here to the same stratum of legend as Perseus, who himself 
derives certain traits from the god. In Laconia his cult 
was neither prominent nor, as it seems, important; it is 
significant that, in Herodotus' account of the maltreatment 
of the Persian ambassadors at Sparta, the violation of the 
herald's sanctity aroused the resentment, not of Hermes, but 
of Talthybios. We may conclude then, as regards the 


* Paus. 8. 43, 2. 4 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia-Kyllene. 
^ Geogr. Reg. 5. v. Arcadia. * Demeter, R. 1195, vol. 3. 
© Apollod. 3. 8, 2 ; Head, Hist. Num. f Vide infra, p. 20. 
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Peloponnese that, while Hermes no doubt figured in old 
Peloponnesian legend and worship, it was mainly in Arcadia 
that his name had vitality and power. 

In Sikyon and on the Isthmus he seems to have occupied 
a very subordinate position, and we find but scanty traces 
of him in Thessalian legend and public cult, though the 
coinage of Ainos and Eresos prove that he was prominent 
in certain Aeolic communities ; and elsewhere in North Greece 
the only region where the records concerning him are of in- 
terest and importance is Boeotia. We gather from Pausanias 
that both Thebes and Tanagra advanced rival claims against 
Arcadia to be the place or Hermes’ birth or nurture*; and 
he appears to have been revered in certain parts of Boeotia 
as a powerful divinity of the nether wor d. 

Finally, we must consider Attica as a district where the cult 
possessed a certain vitality, perhaps from very early times. On 
the Acropolis in the temple of Athena Polias, stood a very 
ancient wooden agalma of Hermes, said to have been a dedica- 
tion by Kekrops,and as its form was almost invisible beneath 
the myrtle-boughs that were twined around it, we may regard 
it as descending from the semi-iconic period. The god was 
remembered in the ancient formula of prayer uttered in the 
Thesmophoria 5, in the ritual of the Anthesteria on the day of 
the Хутро: °, and in the preliminary sacrifices of the Eleusinia 4. 
Yet the Athenians do not appear to have claimed him as one 
of their leading aboriginal deities, nor as one of their divine 
ancestors, nor did he enter into the phratric system *. 

With these facts before us, we are justified in regarding 
Arcadia, not necessarily as the birthplace and cradle of the 
cult, whence it spread into other communities, but at least 
as the country most likely to give a clue to the solution of 
the ethnographic question, whether Hermes is ad origine a 
Hellenic or pre-Hellenic deity. The race-problem is specially 


5 Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia and descended from Hermes was disputed in 


Boeotia ; cf. R. 3. Attica, and probably only arose from 
5 Demeter, R. 75*. their feeling that the sacred family of 
* Dionysos, R. 124*. ‘Heralds’ should be descended from 
8 Demeter, R. 176. the herald-god. 


" The pretence of the Kerykes to be 
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complicated as regards ancient Arcadia. The Hellenic strains 
are mixed, as we have noted in studying the Arcadian cults 
of Demeter, Poseidon, and Apollo; and we may discover 
traces of more than one pre-Hellenic stratum in the popula- 
Попа. Now we have no trace or hint in any legend of any 
Hellenic migration into Arcadia that would have been likely 
to have brought in Hermes as a predominant god. And 
the Elean dogma that Pausanias gives us, that the founder 
of the Peloponnesian cult of Hermes was Pelops, does not 
help us; for it may mean no more than that in this region 
the cult was very old and would therefore naturally attach 
itself to the name of the ancient kings, as at Athens it 
attached itself to the name of Kekrops; and even if we 
trusted it and found reason for closely associating Hermes 
with the family of the Pelopidai®, this would not advance 
us, while it remains uncertain whether ‘Pelops’ is the name- 
symbol of an early Hellenic or of an Anatolian stock *. 

A priori, it may appear more likely that the cult we are 
considering belonged originally to a pre-Hellenic stock, for 
the hypothesis of Hellenic origin would not explain why it 
was so prominent in Arcadia and prominent nowhere else; 
but, to attain a reasonable judgement on the question, we 
want more direct evidence. The philology of Arcadian 
place-names, recently considered with great insight by Fick, 
reveals pre-Hellenic associations of Arcadia with Crete and 
the Anatolian shore; but it does not reveal the answer to 
our question. Kyllene, the place to which the Hermes-cult 
is rooted, may be a Hellenic or a Carian пате? Again, 
his mother Maia has been identified with the Cappadocian 
and Bithynian goddess Mä, ‘the Mother, and this has been 
urged as a proof that Hermes belongs to an Anatolian stock ; 
but such an argument carries no conviction, for the name 


* Vide Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen, Myrtilos suggests that the god is really 
PP- 92-95- hostile. 

> The Pelopidai attach themselves * Vide a good article on * Pelops? by 
more nearly to Zeus, and though accord- Bloch in Roscher's Lexikon; cf. Fick, 
ing to a doubtful statement of the op.cit. p. 160. 
Scholiast L. Hom. B. 104 Hermes is 3 Fick, op. cit. p. 93. 
the father of Pelops, yet the legend of 
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“Maia, of the divine Mother, may be a genuinely Hellenic 
parallel to Mä, not a derivative from it. 

Perhaps we can gain a clearer view from certain facts of 
archaeology and comparative religion. The earliest emblems 
of this cult belong to the aniconic period, and this coincides 
on the whole with the earlier Mycenaean. The "Epparos Абфоѕ 
above the city of Ithaca, mentioned by Homer, is the subject 
of some interesting commentary by the Scholiast??, who 
informs us that the Roman milestones were called “Ериоцо: 
Aódo:, and that the custom had long been prevalent in Hellas 
of honouring Hermes, the god of ways, by piling up a heap 
of stones called a "Epuaros Aó$os, and then throwing stones 
at it; Cornutus merely says that each passer-by added one 
to the heap. Out of this ritual a very naive aetiological 
legend arose which is preserved for us in a statement attributed 
to Xanthos, the historian of the fifth century B.C.%2: when 
Hermes was tried in court for the slaying of Argos and was 
acquitted, the gods in anger at his acquittal threw their voting- 
stones at him. The legend and the custom belong to an 
aniconic pillar-cult, and the pile of stones seems regarded 
both as the agalma of the god and as the god himself*. 
Another primitive cult-object associated with Hermes is the 
$aAAós, the symbol of the divinity at the Elean Kyllene ®. 

We may conclude that in the earliest Arcadian period his 
worship was aniconic; and hence the Arcadians long clave 
to the semi-iconic form of the pillar-statue known as the 
Herme, which Pausanias erroneously believes to have been 
borrowed by them from the Athenians °, though he himself 
tells us that this was a form in which the Arcadians specially 
delighted’, But the question whether his personality is 
Hellenic in origin or pre-Hellenic is not decided by the 
fact that it emerged in the period before iconism ; for it is 
certain that Hellenic deities had settled in the land at a time 
when the ritual was still mainly aniconic. 

But the facts of phallic worship seem to give us better 


a We note the same double view of the dyueds column of Apollo, vide 
vol. 4, p. 149. * 8. 48,6. 
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data for a decision. For we cannot ignore Herodotus’ 
statement that the Athenians adopted the phallos-emblem 
of Hermes from the Pelasgians!?*. If this is a scientific 
observation3, based on the historian's critical observance of 
existing Pelasgic ritual and a wide comparison of them 
with the purely Hellenic, ‘cadit quaestio'; we must believe 
that the Hermes-cult is originally Pelasgic and non-Hellenic. 
But Herodotus is not usually so critical and careful in his 
judgements concerning matters of comparative religion. A 
comprehensive survey of the facts of phallic worship in the 
Mediterranean area and elsewhere would be necessary before 
we could use them as an ethnographic criterion: and this 
would involve too long a digression here, and would be 
probably premature before the 'Minoan' religious world is 
more fully revealed to us, in which at present no phallic 
element has been discovered. Meantime, we must admit 
that Herodotus' opinion seems to receive a general support 
from the fact that the other best-known cults in which the 
phallos was a prominent cult-object, namely, those of Dionysos, 
Priapos, and the Samothracian mysteries, are of non-Hellenic 
origin. But we cannot be certain that it was unknown to 
the original Hellenes, for we have found indications of the 
use of it in Demeter ritual®, and to conclude that therefore 
Demeter was Pelasgic is to argue in a circle; and it has 
figured in the ritual of other Aryan races, Phrygians, Vedic 
Indians, Russians, and even English ©. 

Still it may be felt that the facts hitherto examined engender 
a reasonable suspicion that the personality of Hermes belongs 
to the pre-Hellenic period. But the best and clearest evidence 
that this is the true view is supplied by a record of a Cretan 
festival preserved by Athenaeus % f, namely, that in the "Ериша 
of this island, the slaves and the masters changed their parts, 


* It is accepted by Fick without * Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
hesitation, op. cit. p. 145, and made р. 155; Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, 
the key-note of his account of *Pelasgic' рр. 416, 417, 469, 521. There appear 
religion; but his work is throughout to be traces of it in the old Scandinavian 
uncritical in dealing with religious religion, vide Craigie, Religion of 
pbenomena. Ancient Scandinavia, p. 36. 

> Vol. 3, pp. 46, 89. 
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the slaves making merry and the masters waiting upon them, 
We have a few other examples of similar privileges of slaves 
in Mediterranean ritual; and we are justified in such cases 
in believing that the worship belonged originally to a more 
primitive population, who were conquered by later immigrants. 
We have good reason for the conviction that one of the pre- 
Hellenic stocks in Crete was akin to one in Arcadia, and 
we may believe that stock, whether Pelasgian or Anatolian, 
to have been the primitive Hermes-worshippers, from whom 
the later Achaeans and other Hellenic tribes received it; and 
perhaps it is from their vocabulary that the mysterious epithet 
&öas has come down, which was attached to him at Gortys*. 
And possibly the same people handed down the personality 
and name of Hermes Kadmilos, who penetrated the mysteries 
of the Kabeiroi, and was revered in Lemnos, Samothrace, and 
Imbros®: in Samothrace, the phallic cult of Hermes reminds 
us of Arcadia!®®, and in all these islands the presence of 
a pre-Hellenic Pelasgic population is well attested *. 

This hypothesis of his non-Hellenic origin may be found 
to explain certain features in his character and worship, of 
which it now remains to give a systematic account 4. The 
general view of Hermes, his qualities and functions, presented 
in the exordium of the Homeric hymn!, and in the Latin 
inscription on the bust of Hermes in the Villa Albani’, 
corresponds fairly with the various ideas that are found to 
attach to him in the public cults; and most of these are 
in agreement also with Homer's conception of him. 

As Arcadia has been from time immemorial the great 
pasture-ground of Greece, so probably the most primitive 
Character in which Hermes appeared, and which he never 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. was originally the god of the wind and 
" Geogr. Reg. s.v. Samothrace, Lem- that all his functions can be deduced 
nos, Imbros. from thisidea. This method ofevolving 


< Vide Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsn. p. 98. а complex divine personality from a 

I have not discussed in this chapter single physical concept is now dis- 
the theory about Hermes put forward by credited; and the wind appears to be 
Roscher in his article in his dusführ- опе of the natural phenomena with 
liches Lexikon, vol. 1, and în a separate which Hermes has no recorded con- 
treatise, Hermes der Windeott, that he пехіоп at all. 
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abandoned, was the pastoral. He is the lord of the herds, 
Фтцирчов 5 and крюфброг £, who leads them to the sweet waters, 
and bears the tired ram or lamb on his shoulders, and assists 
them with the shepherd’s crook, the kerykeion. Those whose 
wealth was derived from pasture owed their fortune to Hermes’, 
and probably this was the significance of his ancient and in 
Homer almost stereotyped epithet eprovmos, ‘the bringer of 
blessing.’ Springs and the Naiads were sometimes associated 
with him !%12, and he was frequently grouped in cult with 
Pan and the Nymphs and other deities of vegetation 10; 11, 12, 
At the sacrifice of Eumaios in the Odyssey, Hermes and 
the Nymphs receives a common рогііоп 8°; according to 
Simonides, the Nymphs and Hermes are the natural pro- 
tectors of shepherds?; and the lyric prayer of Aristophanes. 
‘I pray to Hermes the pasture-god, to Pan and the Nymphs 
beloved, with fain heart to smile upon our choral dances, 
can be illustrated by many records of actual cult in Attica. 
Inscriptions and dedications found on the south slope of 
the Acropolis point to this cult-association on the banks 
of the Ilissos; and we find him in company with Pan 
and the Nymphs on the recently discovered relief of the 
fourth century B.C. found in a cave on Parnes*. This cave- 
worship, from which he acquired the epithet XrnAatrns in 
the neighbourhood of Laodikeia*, belongs to his primitive 
pastoral character, which was always prominent in him; 
and it is noteworthy that this god of the Arcadian pastures 
never becomes an agricultural deity: the animals associated 
with him both in sacrifice and in art are not those which 
were used for ploughing, but sheep, goats, and swine. We 
may suspect that there was a close communion between the 
god and this animal world, and that the ram which he bore 
on his shoulders was sometimes regarded as instinct with 
his power; for in a Tanagran festival the lamb that was 
carried round on the shoulders of a boy, in imitation—it 
was said—of Hermes who bore a ram round the walls to 
avert a plague, was evidently supposed to exercise a magical 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. Cf. ib. s.v. Cilicia, worship of Pan and 
Hermes in the Corycian cave. 
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prophylactic effect 63. Yet the theriomorphic stage of religion 
has not left any imprint at all upon this divinity; which ‘is 
somewhat surprising, for its traces were rife in Arcadia down 
to a late period. 

Nor has Hermes any obvious connexion with the fruits of 
the earth, or with trees, though the doubtful epithet Kpavatos 
which was attached to him in Crete?, might be an incorrect 
form of xpavéivos and be intended to associate him with the 
cornel-tree; and we have a temple-legend from Tanagra that 
he was born there under a tree called the ävöpaxvos, a remnant 
of which was preserved in the local shrine. But here the 
sanctity of the tree may be the prior fact, and the legend 
may have been invented to explain it. An inscription found 
in Lesbos refers to a statue of Hermes in a vineyard there”, 
probably dedicated to the god of fertility, but perhaps merely 
to guard the boundary. 

So far the facts examined reveal Hermes as a subordinate 
and strictly anthropomorphic personality. He is not as the 
ancient Artemis or Aphrodite or Dionysos, a mysterious 
power of birth, life, and death, working in the world of 
plants, animals, and men ; nothing touches him that belongs 
to a more grandiose imagination or pantheistic thought. And 
the historic facts of Greek cult do not even justify the some- 
what larger account of him given in a passage of the Homeric 
hymn, which speaks of him as if he were lord of the animal 
world, still less the phantastic speculation of the later Hermetic 
literature. 

Yet we have reason to suppose that in the earliest 
period of the religion his physical functions were not limited 
to the róle of the protecting daimon of pastures and flocks ; 
but that he was once conceived as of larger nature, as one 
of the * Chthonians' or earth-divinities of vegetation and the 
underground world. His name ®aAns at Kyllene 18a was 
derived from the фаХХФ, the ancient symbol of fertility and 
life, the prevalence of which in the ritual of certain cults 
shows that in the more naive religion of the older age there 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. The — «pavóivos. Kpavaios might also be a 
name appears sometimes wrongly as local derivative from a place Kpavat. 
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was not yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modern religion has made. 
And the epithet Тёхор, while it was applied to Hermes іп 
the general sense as the deity of luck or prosperity, had 
also a special application, and sometimes designated him as 
the god who brought to the lover the fulfilment of his desires ; 
and seems also at times to have been used as an equivalent 
to hdAns, for Tixwv was occasionally identified with phallic 
powers such as Priapos?. In this connexion the frequent 
association of Hermes and Aphrodite must be noted!?. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch the two were continually ‘consecrated 
together by the ancients2, often we may suppose for the 
merely light and superficial reason that the lover needs luck 
and address to win his mistress; this would explain the 
association of Hermes with *the persuasive' Aphrodite in 
Lesbos”, with Aphrodite ‘the crafty’ at Megalopolis*, and 
the love-whispers of youth and maiden suggested such a trio 
as ‘Hermes, Eros, Aphrodite, the whisperers?' But deeper 
and more ancient than this was the concept of a union between 
the male and female powers of life and generation, and this 
is what we may believe was underlying the association at 
Argos of the prehistoric wooden images of Hermes and 
Aphrodite®, and that the words of Plutarch point back to 
this. Regarded, then, as one of the lords of life, he was 
also, probably in the oldest period, lord of death, the two 
ideas being so frequently interlinked in Hellenic thought. 
Hence survived in many places the cult of Hermes x6óris !": 
at Athens, for example, on the day of the Хутро: or Xóes in 
the Anthesteria, sacrifice was offered to the god under this 
name, as also at Plataia, when in the feast of Eleutheria 
offerings were made to the spirits of the Greeks that had 
fallen in the battle. In Thessaly we find frequent examples 
of the consecration of graves to him?*, for instance at 
Lebadeia, where he was closely associated with that local 
form of the nether-god, Trophonios}; and we gather that 
а Aphrodite, R. 1107, 4 Ib. R. 119. 


ù Ib. R. 73%. «ТЬ. R. 22. 
° Tb. К, 27. 
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the same custom was prevalent in Attica, as a sumptuary 
law was passed forbidding the erection of Hermes-statues 
on tombs'?!, Again, the curse-formulae or magic spells 
against the lives of one's enemies seem to have found no 
name more potent than ‘Ериўѕ x0óvios or “Epuijs кётохов, the 
god who can get the souls of the living in his power 19 d, 8а, 
And thus Hermes came into association with the other 
chthonian powers, but usually as a subordinate personage ; 
with Hekate, for example, in Arcadia and Athens?, with 
Demeter and Despoina on the Messenian border», with the 
two goddesses and Plouton at Knidos® and perhaps at Athens®, 
and with Trophonios as the minister of his mysteries at 
Lebadeia, where the boy-priests who prepared the catechumens 
were themselves called Hermai!’t, At times, indeed, in the 
utterances of the poets, even in the public cult, he appears exalted 
to the place of the great god of the dead, to be identified in fact 
with Hades-Plouton@. The chorus in the Persai of Aeschylus 
pray that the spirit of Darius may return to them, ‘Ye holy 
powers of the lower world, Earth, Hermes, and thou King 
of the dead, send us back a soul to the light of day.’ And 
in the opening words of the Choephoroi a still more striking 
phrase is used of Hermes, which however has been variously 
interpreted from the time of Aristophanes’: ‘Oh Hermes 
of the nether world, administering a power given thee of 
thy father, be my saviour and my helper at my prayer ® 
Aristophanes inspired by Dionysos, or rather Dionysos by 
Aristophanes, interprets these words to mean that Hermes 
has acquired his lordship over the lower world—raöra крат 
from his father Zeus: in other words, Zeus being Хббиов as 
well as ’OAvpmos has delegated this lower province to his son. 
Against much modern misunderstanding we may trust the 
interpretation of the best critic of the fifth century; and 
Hermes appears here to wield the power of Hades-Plouton. 
Yet this is exceptional, and can be explained by the excep- 


* Wehear that in Arcadia they offered > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messene, 
Sacrifice to Hermes and Hekate at the * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Knidos. : 
new moon (vol 2, Hekate R. 13°, cf. 4 Vide Hades, Сий, vol. 3, s.v. Attica. 
ib. 15). * Ran. 1145. 
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tional circumstances of the case: prayer was rarely addressed 
to Hades, where some earthly activity was demanded of the 
divinity; and here, where petition must be made to the lower 
powers—for Orestes is kneeling at the tomb, and the work 
he has in hand was eminently their concern—he naturally 
appeals to Hermes x6órios rather than to Hades, all the more 
because the former was a god of strife and a way-god, and 
could help a man on a perilous way. 

But in ordinary cult, of which the literature was sometimes 
a faithful reflection, it is clear that the Hellenic Hades-Plouton 
was not supplanted in his rule of the lower world by Hermes 
Chthonios ; but the latter is given certain subordinate functions 
in this province, and in regard to the ritual of the dead. From 
the Homeric period onwards we have evidence proving the 
custom of offering libations to Hermes after the evening 
banquet, before retiring to rest ®”; and we may believe that 
such offerings aimed at securing happy sleep and freedom 
from ghostly terrors. The Scholiast on the Odyssey* quotes 
Apollodoros as witness to the prevalent Hellenic custom of 
erecting images of Hermes in the sleeping-chamber, and 
arranging the bed so as to look towards his countenance. 
As in all ages sleep and death have been regarded as closely 
akin, and the idea is widespread among primitive people that 
the soul can wander away from the body during sleep, so 
it was natural to conclude that the god who sent dreams 
and sleep should have for his special province the escort of 
souls. The earliest illustration of this idea is the well-known 
passage in the last book of the Odyssey: ‘Then Hermes of 
Kyllene summoned forth the souls of the suitors, and he held 
in his hands the fair golden rod, wherewith he lulls to slumber 
the eyes of what men he chooses, and again rouses from 
slumber others! The critics who follow Aristarchus in re- 
garding this book as a late addition may be right; but the 
idea of Hermes wyvxomouzós was probably familiar to the 
Homeric period”. The Anthesteria at Athens was partly 


* y 198. right in his interpretation of the figure 
^ It is attested also on the early rock- оп a relief published by him, Zev. 
tombs of Phrygia, if Prof. Ramsay is Journ. 3, p. 9, fig. 3. 
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an All Souls’ festival, and his participation in the ritual can 
hardly have been a late innovation. The Argives on the 
thirtieth day after a funeral, made first a purificatory sacrifice 
to Apollo, and then sacrificed to Hermes, no doubt as the 
leader of the departing soul®®®. The Rhodians and Athenians 
are specially said to have called him Karaıßarns ? *, ‘the god 
who descends.’ The author of the Homeric hymn is therefore 
probably reproducing an old tradition, when he concludes 
his account of Hermes with the partly ironical words?: ‘And 
he only has the privilege to go a messenger of full power 
to Hades, who even without a bribe will give (men) a gift 
by no means the least of gifts, the gift of release from life. 
Hence the Pythagoreans adopted Hermes as the guardian of 
souls, the watcher of the portal of е!" °; and in later periods 
those who were anxious about the salvation of their souls 
seem to have trusted not a little to the potency of his name, 
if certain tomb-inscriptions attest a genuine belief, in which 
a conception of Paradise sometimes emerges that is scarcely 
consistent with older Hellenic ideas ° 55, Possibly the worship 
of Hermes Soter, ‘the Saviour,’ at Amorgos ? belongs to the 
same range of ideas. But the great Greek mysteries that 
cherished the hopes of a happy immortality did not admit 
Hermes to a prominent place in the system; the convoyer 
of souls, he is after all only the minister of the High God 
of the dead. 

This subordination of his is probably not aboriginal, but the 
result of religious systematization, such for instance as would 
be likely to happen when a newer system of divinities with 
new names imposed itself on an older. In old Arcadia it 
is probable that Hermes was once himself a high god of 
life and death. The chthonian functions then that he still 
retains in the historic period may be regarded only as the 
Shorn heritage of his original power and place as lord of 
the lower world. 

Or is it more credible that they are a late acquisition 
accruing to him merely by a natural expansion of the idea 
that he was a god of ways, who guarded ways and therefore 
the way to death? This theory may seem to gain some 
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support from the fact that the Pythagoreans are said to have 
attached a ‘chthonian’ significance to the epithet ru\aîos 19° ; 
but philosophic interpretation is apt to be symbolic and un- 
real, and this theory does not explain the facts as naturally 
as the former hypothesis; nor would it explain his character 
as a deity of fertility, "Epioórios or Xapibórgs 88, In early 
Mediterranean religion, a god or goddess of fertility is almost 
inevitably an under-world divinity ; and the chthonian sense 
attached by Aristophanes to épioírios!" is probably part of 
its early connotation: we have evidence elsewhere of ёргойло: 
Beoi, who demanded human sacrifice, a common craving of the 
powers of the lower world *. 

Such a deity as we have described would be likely to 
attract to himself a mystery-cult; but nowhere in the centres 
of genuine Greek worship have we proof of any mysteries of 
Hermes. Evidently the great Andanian rite was not estab- 
lished for him, though he was admitted there; and he stood 
only in the outer circle of the Eleusinian. There seem some- 
where to have existed certain mysteries of “the Mother, in 
which he played a part as xpiojópos, but the sentence in 
Pausanias is entirely vague, and throws no light on their 
locality or his position in regard to theme. A certain 
тєХєт or mystic initiation was consecrated to the Charites 
on the Acropolis of Athens; and the figure of Hermes stood 
by them at the approach to the Propylaia. Yet he would 
seem to have had no share in these mysteries, for according 
to Hesychios, the Hermes on the Acropolis was popularly 
called àápógros?'. But we cannot be sure of the allusion in this 
popular sobriquet, which was probably intended as some kind 
of joke". Оп the other hand, we have noted his presence in 
the Kabiroi-mysteries of the islands of the north Aegean, and 
here he appears in the inner circle, though not generally 
recognized as the chief deity, but worshipped as Hermes 
Kadmilos by the side of Axiokersos. It would be here 


* Vide Apollo, R. 193. dpimros (Anglicé, ‘teach your grand- 

> Clemens, Protrept. p. 81 P, men- mother”), vide Prov, Diog. 4, 63 (Paz- 
tions it without explanation: a proverb — 00206», Graec. Gaisford, p. 188). 
appears to have arisen out of it, ‘Eppijs 
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out of place to discuss the intricate problems that arise 
concerning the Samothracian worship; amidst much that is 
doubtful, we can discern clearly that in the personal figures 
and symbolism of these mysteries the two ideas of life-power 
and death-power were conjoined, as we have seen reason to 
suppose that they were in the aboriginal conception of Hermes. 

Again, the earth-power is very commonly regarded as the 
source of oracles, but though Cicero may identify Hermes 
with Trophonios!?®, we have only one example of the god 
playing the prophet in Greece, at the Achaean city of 
Pharai?!; by the side of his statue in the market-place 
stood a hearth-altar (Eoria) with bronze lamps attached to 
it: the consultant came in the evening, kindled the lamps, 
and having put a piece of money on the altar, whispered 
into the ear of the statue what he wished to know: closing 
his own ears with his hands he then departed, and whatever 
speech he heard first when he withdrew his hands he took 
for a sign. This is the mode of divination dà xAgbórov, 
which has been considered in a former chapter*. It is no 
more ‘chthonian’ than the art of ‘divination by counters, 
which he was supposed to have learned from Apollo ?* 3. 

Looking now at the other aspects of the god, we find that 
in the popular religion he was pre-eminent as a god of ways; 
and it seems that this was part of the primitive idea of him, 
and from it other derivative ideas of some importance may 
naturally have arisen. It is possible that he came to take 
charge of the highways in consequence of an ancient and 
wide-spread superstition about the cross-roads, which, as has 
been noted in the chapter on Hekate?, have been very 
generally believed to be haunted by ghosts. To avert these, 
an agalma of Hermes would be erected there, at first prob- 
ably aniconic, or at most a pillar with an indication of the 
$aAAós, then with the human head added, doubled, tripled, 
or quadrupled, so that the benignant lord of the ghosts 
might gaze down the various ways that met at the spot. 
Hence we hear of a Hermes rpixépados or retpaxépados at 

* Vol. 4, p. 221. 
> Vol. 2, p. 515: cf. Hillebrandt, Vedisches Ritual, p. 177. 
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Athens îi. Then when, at a later period, the goddess Hekate 
had established herself in many Greek communities, she shared 
this function with him, and we find the two divinities asso- 
ciated in Attic and Arcadian cult. We note too that the 
title 226010 or 8105, a very common appellative of the goddess, 
is attached to Hermes as well?» °, His protection, however, 
is in no way confined to the cross-roads, but extends along 
the whole route. The custom already mentioned of heaping 
up stones at certain intervals along the way, and consecrating 
them to Hermes, may well be of immemorial antiquity in 
Greece : these came to be called "Epuatot Adoi, a name which 
was also applied to the Roman milestones ??. Different 
opinions have been held as to the original meaning of these2; 
the most probable is that which was first suggested by 
Welcker, that they were originally way-marks set up by 
the travellers before there was any well-defined road, just 
like our heaps of chalk-stones along the coastguards' track 
round our coasts. While serving thus a secular purpose, 
they could be put under a religious zapu by consecration to 
the way-god, and could be regarded as a thank-offering 
to him on the part of the traveller; also the latter could 
establish communion between himself and the god by throw- 
ing his stone upon the pile’. The heaps thus become charged 
with the power of the god, just as in the aniconic age the 
pillar was full of the divinity ; and therefore they could be 
regarded as objects of worship“. Hence in later times the 
belief might arise that Hermes was the first road-maker 2°; 
and if the explanation just given of the épuator Абфог is correct, 


* For a statement of these vide De > Dr. Haddon, Magic and Fetichism, 


Visser, De Graecorum Deis non referen- 
tibus speciem humanam, p. 82: some of 
them take no account of the important 
fact that these stone-heaps were at 
regular intervals along the road. De 
Visser expresses no definite opinion of 
his own, but rightly distinguishes be- 
tween these wayside heaps (which have 
become the modern milestone), and were 
called Eppaxes or čppaiot Абфог from the 
Aidoı Avrapoi at the cross-roads. 


p- 8, has noticed the practice of throwing 
sticks and stones at cairns, and regards 
it as an act of ceremonial union with 
the immanent spirit: vide Лий. 
Journ. 1907, p. 265. 

* Cf. the Sibylline oracle quoted by 
De Visser, op. cit. p. 81 xûr mapóbouw: 
Aldor буүхФрата” тайта otBeade: the 
human statue was occasionally set near 
them, К. 31444, 
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this primitive cult aided material progress in an important 
point. | 

Again, we may connect with the earliest period of his 
worship the fashion of setting up the agalma of the god on 
the boundaries of land: the presence of the earth-god, or 
way-god, which is thus secured, sanctifies the rights of public 
as of private ownership, establishing a tapu that secures the 
place from violation*. Thus the borders of Megalopolis were 
guarded by Hermes at two places, and the men of Lampsakos 
maintained what they regarded as their frontier-rights against 
Paros by the erection of a Hermaion ®. We are also told by 
Pausanias that Hermai were erected on the borders of Argolis, 
Tegea, and Laconia”. The examples are not numerous, but 
our record is probably deficient, for we gather from Hesychios 
that &rıreppuos, ‘the god at the boundaries, a Greek equivalent 
of the Latin * Terminus, was in vogue as a title of Hermes °. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that this sacred charge 
in Greece, so important for the development of international 
law, was borne rather by Zeus “Opos, the High God, who was 
also a chthonian power *. 

Another interesting type of cult that may have arisen from 
the same idea as those just mentioned is that of Hermes 
ПуХайов 29 or TpontAatos*!, Пецо 22, Gvpaios??, Zrpodaios 
(®трофєй 25), the god who stood by the gate of the house, 
or by the socket of the door, sometimes before the entrance 
to the temple as Iloóvaos?*, guarding ingress and egress. 
The way-god might be naturally desired to take up his 
place here, so as to protect the wayfaring of the householder ; 
and it is thus that we must explain the Apollo 'Ayweós at 
the entrance. But in the case of Hermes the practice might 
also have arisen from his power over the ghostly world; for 
we know that the primitive Greek was troubled by the fear 


* The custom of safeguarding boun- the fetish, vide Anthr. Journ. 1905, 
daries by religion probably prevailed р. 411. . 
all over the Mediterranean area, as well > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Argolis. 
as in the North of Europe: we have * Vide vol. 1, p. 55: the people of 
evidence from Italy and from Mesopo- Hermione, on the other hand, put their 
tamia; in savage society the same end boundaries under the charge of Apollo, 
is sometimes secured by the power of vide Apollo, vol. 4, R. 143- 
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of ghosts entering his house, and used spell-words—pydey 
єїтїтө xaxév—and other magic devices to prevent it; and 
a statue of Hermes at the entrance would be a natural 
religious prophylactic *. 

We may conjecture that this identity in function of Hermes, 
the way-god who stood by the door, and Apollo Agyieus, was 
one of the underlying causes why they were so closely asso- 
ciated in legend, an association that was also prompted by 
their common pastoral character; and as the Homeric hymn 
to Hermes shows a deep impress of Arcadian myth, it may 
have been first in Arcadia that the two were brought into 
intimate companionship. 

From this primitive faith in a god that guarded the ways 
developed the early conception of the sanctity of heralds 
before the period of Homer, for it is reflected in his poems. 
The best protection in dangerous times down dangerous 
ways is to make oneself ‘sacro-sanct, and this could be done 
by bearing some badge of the deity, which by mystic contact 
communicated sanctity to one's own person. The arrow of 
Apollo may have had this significance in the Hyperborean 
legend of Abaris; and as Hermes came to be generally re- 
garded as the way-god, his kerykeion, originally a shepherd's 
crook*, came to be adopted by the heralds who served as 
ambassadors between the early communities. Hence he 
became specially their tutelary divinity and the guardian 
of such morality as attached to Hellenic diplomacy ; so that 
Plato in his Laws condemns the fraudulent ambassador as 
guilty of impiety against Hermes and Zeus $, 

We have here another salient example of the assistance 
that ancient polytheism, penetrating the various activities of 
life, could render to the development of human morality 


* It might also be sometimes regarded 
as a protection against thieves, which is 
Suidas’ view of it ^. 

> There is no need to derive this 
simple implernent, as some have done, 
from Phoenicia or, as Sir William 
Ramsay derives it, from Phrygia: the 
latter has published an interesting relief 
from a Phrygian Necropolis, showing 


a mde figure of Hermes with the 
kerykeion, Zell. Journ. vol. 3, p. 9, 
fig. 3. We may regard this relief as an 
early indication of Hellenic influence in 
that country, unless the occurrence of 
the shepherd's staff in Phrygian religious 
art may be supposed to be a mere 
coincidence. 
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and law. We note too that as the deity who controls a certain 
human department must be himself a practitioner in it, so the 
god of heralds serves himself as the herald of the gods, a röle 
which has already been given him in the Homeric period, 
and which suited the subordinate position assigned to him 
under the Olympian system. This conception of him is no 
mere mythologic fiction, but it entered into the popular 
folk-lore, if not into the state-cults. We hear of a mountain 
near Ephesos®, called тё Knpvxıov, ‘the Herald’s Mountain,’ 
the name having been given it—so it was said—because Hermes 
had proclaimed from that mountain the great event of the 
birth of Artemis; while another mountain of the same name 
near Tanagra was connected with the legend of the god’s 
own birth, Of any corresponding cult we have no clear 
proof: Hesychios attests of Hermes the interesting title 
ЕфдуусХов, expressive of the god who ‘brings glad tidings’; 
and within the last few years this has been found in a Parian 
inscription of the first century B.C.%; but this belongs to 
a private dedication, not to public worship. As it associates 
him with the @eol MeydAot, the Samothracian divinities who 
were established in Paros, Rubensohn, who published it, inter- 
prets the term reasonably as alluding to the glad tidings 
of the Samothracian mysteries, the first example in the 
pre-Christian period of a word, so important for Christian 
terminology, bearing this connotation of ‘ salvation” As 
regards the famous Attic gens of the Kerykes, they indeed 
traced their descent to Hermes, and supplied to the state 
a priest ‘of the ancestral Hermes of the Kerykesă, yet they 
were not organized for this worship, but for the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

From this function of Hermes as the messenger of God 
an idea of value for religious thought might have arisen. 
The divinity who proclaimed to men the will of the High 
God might also convey to him the prayers and aspirations 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Ephesos. Apollo at Branchidai, vide vol. 4, 

5 Geogr. Reg. s. v. Tanagra. p. 228. 

* We have found a divine being 4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 
named EidyyeAos in the following of 
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of men, might become like Mithras, б peotrys, the mediator. 
But, though the inscription on the bust of Hermes in the 
Villa Albani addresses him as the ‘Iovis nuntius et precum 
minister 27 I can find no proof from the Greek sources that 
Hermes rose to the height of this position in the popular 
imagination or in the public worship. It is only Aeschylus 
who dignifies in solemn words the divine part of the messenger, 
and speaks of him as in some sort our intermediary with 
the other world, in the prayer Electra utters: ‘O mightiest 
messenger of the gods of the upper and the lower world, 
Hermes of the dark realm, aid me by heralding my prayers, 
that the powers below the earth may hear them 23. 

In the Roman Imperial period we find mention in some 
inscriptions of Asia Minor of a cult of ‘the divine and good 
messenger, Qcios ’Ayadös “AyyeAos, attached to ‘Zeus Most 
High®’ This being is certainly not Hermes, but one of 
those semi-personal emanations that, attaching themselves to 
anthropomorphic polytheism, seem to reflect a more abstract 
religious thought. 

Arising from the simple idea of the way-god, other con- 
ceptions came to attach to him. He becomes the ‘ Leader 
of Men, 'Ayfrep at Megalopolis?’—a title which Zeus and 
Apollo enjoyed in Argolis and Laconia—and 'Hyeuówios in 
Athens®. The former title attached to those other gods 
possessed a military significance ; and though Hermes ’Ayırap 
at Megalopolis might have been vaguely interpreted as the 
God who ‘leads us on our journey,’ or perhaps in the same 
sense as Hermes Yuxomounds, the Escorter of Souls, yet at 
Athens ‘Hyeuévıos must have once meant ‘the Leader of the 
host” to war: for two Attic inscriptions, one of the period 
of the Lycurgean administration, prove that it was the 
Strategi who sacrificed to the god under this title ®. But 
though pre-eminent in athletics, Hermes was not usually 
worshipped as a god of war: the title IIpéuaxos attached to 
him at Tanagra”® is a unique exception and explained by 
a peculiar legend, to the effect that Hermes, armed with the 
athlete’s ‘strigil? led a band of the ephebi to the rescue of 


* Vide Zeus, R. 15* [at Stratonikeia], 
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the land when it was attacked by an Eretrian fleet. We 
suspect that he was not originally the deity of the later 
conquering races who possessed Hellas. 

As travelling exposes one to all kinds of luck, the god of 
the wayfarer becomes also the god of luck and gain*; and 
if a man found a lucky thing by the way he put it down 
to the credit of Hermes. Even a fisherman might suppose 
that he owed his luck to him, though the god has no natural 
connexion with the sea; for an epigram in the Anthology 
describes a fisherman's dedication of his worn-out nets to 
Hermes®. Hence he is styled Kepdéos, ‘the gainful,’ in 
literature if not in worship ®, and Tóyo»*?, which might con- 
note success in trade, in the competition of the artist, or 
ín love. As the ways of gain are not always the ways of 
honesty and straightforwardness, he obtains a bad character 
and an immoral cult as Ados, the god of craft and deceit, 
by which title he was actually worshipped at Pellene”. 
Here is a fact that gives us pause and reflection. How did 
Hermes become the patron-god of thieves, liars, and de- 
frauders? And how did the more advanced Greek religion 
tolerate this view of him? Is it a late accretion, the accidental 
result of his prominence in the Hellenic market-place, where 
cheating would be an immemorial custom ? This cannot be 
the explanation, for other deities were equally 'Ayopatot, 
divinities of the market, and their character did not suffer. 
Again, this characteristic of Hermes was not a late develop- 
ment but recognized frankly in the Odyssey; it is he who 
gives to his beloved Autolykos his unique capacity for per- 
jury and treachery, and the author of the Homeric hymn 
does worshipful homage to the celestial trickster, ‘the shifty 
one, the deceiver, the lifter of cattle’ and we must admit 
that he is able to depict the humorous side of thieving. 
We may find a clue for the answer to the first of the 
questions posed above. As a god of the road he could not 
avoid being appealed to by those who take to the road for 


* We have in the Vedic mythology three times in one hymn as a guide to 
a similar conception of a Leader-God prosperity in life. 
(Deva Netr) who is invoked two or b Anthol, Anathem, 6, 23. 
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their living: even in communities living under Roman 
Catholicism thieves have needed and found a patron saint. 
Again, a god inevitably shares the vices of a conquered people, 
and among these are apt to be trickiness and deceit. At least 
these are generally imputed to them by the conquering race, 
and what the Scandinavians believed of the Finns and Lapps 
and the Teutons of the Welsh, the Hellenes appear to have 
believed of the Pelasgi. And if the hypothesis—for which 
reason has been shown—be true, that Hermes was the divinity 
of some such pre-Hellenic people, we shall the better under- 
stand why the old way-god came to acquire this doubtful 
character. 

The second question asked above presents no real difficulty. 
A complex polytheism like the Greek is sure to be full of 
many contradictions, partly owing to the different strata 
of which it is composed representing different moral levels. 
And though parts of it had attained a high morality and 
perjury was regarded as a sin against the divinity no less 
clearly than in the Hebraic religion, yet parts of it remained 
unmoralized: and a deity of a lower type who occasionally 
patronized perjury and deceit might be tolerated within it. 
One would wish to know how far this lower view of this god’s 
character affected public ritual and prayer. Did the Achaean 
state sacrifice to Hermes AöAıos when it was engaged in a 
business of dubious morality? Private Greek prayer might 
be occasionally immoral, as Lucian satirically notes; but we 
have no evidence that the prayers of the state were ever of 
such a character, nor can we believe that Hermes ’Ayopaios 
stood in the market-place to encourage dishonest trading. 
Like his fellow-deities who were gathered there, he stood to 
preserve the public peace of the place; and the magistrates 
of the market of Olbia made offerings to him to secure such 
respectable objects as ‘the welfare and health of the city and 
themselves %8.' Let us observe also that Hermes appears to 
have been called ‘the Just’ at Argos“. But a singular ritual 
custom should be noted that prevailed at Samos, according 
to Plutarch % 2: ‘when the Samians offer sacrifice to Hermes 
Xapibórgs, every one who wishes has leave to steal and to 
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pick pockets, Was this remarkable rule instituted from a 
desire in the community to show as much sympathy as possi- 
ble with the god of thieves? Or is Plutarch's phrase merely 
a vague description of that rule of licence that has prevailed 
in very many communities on a certain carnival-day, some- 
times in connexion with the harvest, or before a long period 
of fasting? The latter view is suggested by the epithet 
Xapibórgs, which is also applied to Bacchus and to Zeus’, and 
in their case appears to mean ‘the giver of the fruits of the 
earth. If we assume that it had the same meaning in the 
Samian cult, we may believe that the ritual was part of 
a harvest-festival, of which the usual licence included some 
merry form of picking one's neighbour's pocket. 

The old rustic god of the highways came at an early 
period into the cities, to play an important part in certain 
spheres of the civic life and training. Here also he appears 
prominently a god of luck and of fertility ; the mutilation 
of the phallic Hermai of Athens produced and was intended 
to produce in the Athenians the despondent sense that the 
luck of the state was gone and the divine power of fertilization 
impaired. Nevertheless he fails to achieve the first rank 
among the political divinities. He is no city-builder, and 
only two unimportant Hellenic cities, Hermopolis in Arcadia 
and in Коѕ 27, are called after his name; Amasia in Pontus 
acknowledged him for its founder in the time of Septimius 
Severus, as а coin-inscription shows”, but we have по proof 
that this city was Hellenic in origin, and in considering the 
later coin-types of the Asia Minor states, among which the 
figure of Hermes occurs with some frequency, we must reckon 
with the influence of the Roman cult of Mercury. The 
* Hermai' stood in the street, by the door of the house, even 
perhaps by the bridal-chamber?, to safeguard the life of the 
householder or the married couple from evil influences, and 
to assist fertility ; and it seems that he was worshipped some- 
where as Avgiénuos, ‘the god who increased the people 3. 


* Vide Zeus, 1035, where it occurs în Euboea *, probably because of his image 
the same context with émáprios. by the door of the 0áAapos. 
> He was called 'Em&aAapírgs in 
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The old Attic custom 25°, also, of inscribing the names of 
state-benefactors on the ‘Hermai’ may have spread the 
belief that the god was interested in the general welfare of 
the city; but in most of its special departments he had no 
function. He was not concerned with the organization of 
clans? or with the duties of kinship ; nor was he the divinity 
of the city-hall or the state-council, nor usually the leader 
of men to war or to new settlements. His sole political title 5 
which expresses his importance for the ré\us, was ’Ayopaios, ‘ the 
god of the market-place. This was evidently a very prevalent 
appellative, and the &yopavouo. or market-officials who existed 
probably in every Greek state were under his patronage. 
While many other deities were also dyopato., Hermes was the 
market-god par excellence, ’EpmoAatos, the special divinity 
of trade, to whom Diodorus ascribes the invention of weights 
and measures, as also the wrongful use of them 929, How 
did he win his supremacy in this department? Was it merely 
through the fact that his agalma or statue always stood in 
the market-place, for the same purpose as that for which 
it was set up in the streets and before the doors? This 
suggestion would not explain the fact in question, for the 
‘agora’ contained the images of other divinities as well. It 
is probable that the way-god is here again asserting his 
immemorial rights, acquired before the development of cities, 
when trade was conducted by travelling merchants, who 
needed the help of the deity of the road, and whose safest 
market was perhaps on the borderland between two com- 
munities, where a boundary-pillar of Hermes would preserve 
the neutrality and guard the sanctity of the spot *. 

One of the problems of early society is how to bring men 
together without fighting. Religion here lends its aid, and 


* As far as І am aware, there is only 
one example of a tribe named after him, 
“Epunis, at Magnesia оп the Maiander, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

> ’EmmoAlauos, a title which he is 
recorded to have possessed at Rhodes 2, 
is somewhat doubtful: it may refer to 
some local dedication of Hermes near 


the city. 

* Cf. Anthrop. Journ. 1905, p. 408, 
‘Notes on the ethnography of the 
Ba-Mbala, *Markets are sometimes 
established on the nentral ground be- 
tween several villages, where an impor- 
tant chief has buried his Ass? or 
fetish.’ 
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the ‘agora’ was originally a sacred place, where other things 
were done besides bartering. The earliest assemblies and 
debates were conducted there ; it was therefore the cradle 
of Hellenic oratory, and it was this fact that gave to 
Hermes 'Ayopatos his chance of developing into a divinity 
of the higher culture. Hellenic oratory was a Homeric or 
pre-Homeric art; and in the famous trial scene depicted on 
the shield of Achilles*, the old men, who sit as judges in the 
agora “on polished stones within a holy circle, hold in their 
hands the sceptres of clear-voiced heralds’: that is to say, 
when they rise and speak, no one must assault or insult them, 
being sacrosanct while they hold in their hands the ' herald's 
sceptre, the badge of Hermes. Hence arose the association 
between Hermes and the art of oratory, a commonplace of 
the later literature®, but only expressed in public cult by the 
title 'Ayopatos, and possibly ITewwivovs, the ‘persuader of the 
mind, which he may have enjoyed at Knidos*. We are 
told by Plutarch that the ancients frequently grouped Hermes 
with the Charites® because oratory demands grace and 
winningness; but if this association of divinities was really 
old and prevalent, we may suspect that the idea that suggested 
it was their common interest in fertility and vegetation, rather 
than in grace of speech ?'. 

Arcadia was a musical land, and the old god of the country 
was certain to have an interest in music; hence we have the 
Arcadian stories of Hermes' invention of the lyre. Though 
in this sphere he was overshadowed by Apollo, yet these 
legends had a certain influence upon the popular imagination 
and religious art. Pausanias saw in the temple of Aphrodite 
at Argos 82 a statue of Hermes with the tortoise-shell, which 
he interpreted as alluding to the fabrication of the lyre; and 
on Helikon a bronze group of Apollo and Hermes fighting 
for its possession. At Megalopolis, he shared a temple 

* П. 18, 504. the Kerykeion whose two heads were 

^ Demosthenes is called by Aristides set facing each other were a symbol of 
“the embodiment of Hermes Adyos’; this art". We have no proof that 
and lamblichus declares that it was Aöyıos was ever a cult-title. 


Hermes who invented dialectic, and * The examples we can quote are but 
seriously adds that the two serpents on few ®“: cf. Aphrodite, R. 94- 
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with the Muses and Apollo*; and we find him admitted 
to the same company in the sacrifices and worship of the 
artists of Dionysos, in the later period the chief musical and 
dramatic association of Greece’. In the public worship the 
idea may have received but scanty expression; however, 
state-cults generally lag behind individual beliefs; and we 
have the right to suppose that something like a real belief 
in Hermes as the patron of art and literature may have pre- 
vailed ; at least, we may remember Lucian’s statement about 
the man who offered a thank-offering to the god, because 
a new book that he read aloud in the festival of the Diasia 
won the prize in the competition®; and we have Arrian’s 
grave assurance that those who worked at the higher culture 
offered sacrifice of thanksgiving to Apollo, the Muses, and 
Hermes. We may note, finally, that the appellative Téxwr, 
borne by Hermes as the bringer of luck, might be applied 
to him who gives victory in the artistic contests 80, 

But in the developed period of Greek civilization, the 
department of Hellenic culture with which the god was most 
specially concerned was the palaistra, the training of the 
athletic youth; and the records that have come down to us 
present this aspect of the deity most vividly. The appellatives, 
aysvıos, évaydrios, which he enjoyed at Sparta *, Athens 73, 
Olympia *'*, and elsewhere, have always a reference to the 
athletic or musical contests, not to the law-courts nor to 
the battle-field. Pindar tells us that the Spartans gave to 
Hermes, together with the Dioskouroi and Herakles, the 
presidency of their games, and this is confirmed by an 
inscription 45. At Athens there was a gymnasium of Hermes’ 
near the Кегатеікоѕ °1, and each tribe had its gymnasiarch *2. 
His altar at Olympia stood near that of Kairos, another 
agonistic power, near the entrance to the stadion 47». And 
the records are plentiful from various quarters of dedications 
to him on the part of the ерһеЫ 5 % and the gymnasi- 
archs 48—50, 5755, Some of these, which the latter dedicated, 
were costly erections; at Melos, above the grotto where the 


* Vide Apollo, R. 230. с Vide Zeus, 135*. 
^ Dionysos, 104 f. 3 Apollo R. 228. 
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Venus of Milo was found, an inscription came to light com- 
memorating the ‘exedra’ and statue which the under- 
gymnasiarch dedicated to Hermes and Herakles“; and the 
munificence of the gymnasiarch at Thisbe was greater still 4%. 
The relation between the members of the palaistra and their 
patron-deity appear to have been close and affectionate, and 
resting on a genuine faith. The ephebi of the Boeotian 
Orchomenos 18 gratefully dedicate a statue of their gymnasi- 
arch to Hermes and their ancestor Minyas?, and a mabovópos 
of Astypalaia makes offering and prayer to Hermes in behalf 
of the good behaviour of his boys, From this interest of 
his the god was called ze$okópos, “he who cares for boys, 
at Metaponton in Italy’; and it appears to have been not 
uncommon for statues of Eros to be grouped with his and 
those of Herakles as the symbol of the loving relations that 
should govern the palaistra 77. 

How it came to pass that Hermes acquired this pre-eminence 
in the athletic sphere is a question hard to answer with 
certainty. It does not obviously connect itself with those 
of his characteristics that we may call primitive; and we have 
no data to inform us at what period it arose. The Homeric 
hymns are silent about it; but it was certainly recognized 
generally before the time of Pindar. We hear of an archaic 
statue of Hermes standing by the gymnasium at Las in 
Laconia 5, and we may suppose that when these buildings 
began to arise in Greece it was usual to place in them or by 
them a prophylactic image of this god, for the same reason 
as dictated the erection of the Hermai in the streets of the 
city; and thus his patronage of athletics may have arisen, 
as it were, accidentally. He may have also become specially 
interested in the ephebi from his close friendship with Apollo. 
But we must always bear in mind that the special character- 
istics of a god depend on those of his most devoted wor- 
shippers. In the case of Hermes, these were the Arcadians, 
who at an early period were famous athletes, and had much 
to do with the rise of Olympia into predominance; they may 
have borne their deity, an athlete like themselves, to the Altis, 


* Cf. epigram from Tenos ¥. > Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy. 
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whence this conception of him may have spread over the 
Hellenic world. 

It was the games-passion which prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world that helped to preserve the worship of Hermes 
in some prestige and prominence throughout the later periods 
of paganism. The cult never exerted any great spiritual 
force, but had contributed something to the development of 
social and international law. 


NOTE on THE Rrrvar, К. 85-88. 


The ritual of this worship illustrates, as is usual in Hellenic 
religion, the main ideas entertained about the god. Certain points 
have already been considered; but one or two interesting facts in 
the record still claim attention. The sacrifices, as usual, take the 
two different forms, animal-oblations or cereal and vegetarian, in- 
cluding milk and honey, the latter being perhaps the earlier. The 
blood-offering was evidently common in the Homeric period, the 
bloodless probably more usual in the chthonian rites, such as the 
xurpo. in the Anthesteria. A noticeable feature in the former was 
the consecration of the tongue of the victim to Hermes, which the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes describes as a common practice, but which 
we must suppose was merely occasional *f. Athenaeus, in a confused 
passage, speaks as if it were a practice of the Homeric heroes, though 
we find it nowhere mentioned in Homer 9, Whenever it came 
into vogue, we must connect it with the idea of Hermes as the 
herald-god; for another authority declares that the tongue at the 
sacrifice was the special perquisite of the heralds®f, Such an 
offering would be one of the acts of sympathetic magic common in 
all ritual a. 

We have already noted many examples of the old idea that the 
chthonian worships demanded at times a human sacrifice. In regard 
to Hermes, we have only one record attesting this, which is of all 
the greater interest as it is also the sole evidence of an interesting 
cult ®. Tzetzes informs us that when the men of Tanagra were at 
war with Eretria they were advised by an oracle to sacrifice a boy 
and a girl. They complied, and in consequence established the 


* We find it also awarded to the scription of the fifth century. Vide 
apxnyérns, probably the hero-founder of Class. Rev. 1906, p. 29. 
the colony, in an Attic-Chalcidic in- 
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worship of the * White Hermes. It is probable that there is а 
lacuna in this statement, which we may fill up with the help of a passage 
in Pausanias? concerning a certain shrine of the Eumenides near 
Megalopolis: we gather that these goddesses were worshipped there 
under two aspects, as Black Powers and White Powers, and that to 
the Black chthonian and piacular offerings and a gloomy ritual were 
consecrated, while sacrifices were made to the White as to the upper 
divinities: and the story is connected with the madness and the 
recovery of Orestes. Now on this analogy we may suppose that at 
Tanagra there was a Black, i.e. a chthonian and gloomy Hermes, by 
whom as a nether power piacular offerings, even human beings, might 
be demanded, and that when his wrath was averted he became the 
appeased or * White’ divinity. 

Festivals called the ‘Hermaia’ seem to have been fairly common 
in Greece, but we know nothing of their date in the calendar; all that 
we are informed on this point is that the fourth day of the month was 
consecrated to this god. From a few references in Pindar it would 
appear that the Hermaia at Pellene in Achaia was the most cele- 
brated 996: it was also called the Өвоёбла, as if Hermes were the host 
of the other deities on this occasion. We hear only of athletic contests 
on these occasions; there is no record of artistic or musical 
competitions. 


* 8. 34, 3: the significance of the passage has been noted by Miss Harrison, 
Prolegomena, p. 58. 


CHAPTER II 


CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERMES 


BEING an eminently popular god of varied functions, 
Hermes becomes a frequent figure of Greek art in its various 
branches. But the surviving representations of him that can 
be shown to be derived from the public worship are not 
numerous. The records of the aniconic period, to which his 
earliest history goes back, have already been discussed, and 
they have given us reason to believe that such mere fetich- 
things as the phallos or the pile of stones by the wayside were 
once erected as his emblems or as objects in which he was 
immanent. But the monuments that have come down to us 
do not exemplify this earliest era of his cult, but rather the 
next, which was advancing towards eikonism ; and we have 
many examples surviving of the ‘terminal’ type, the bearded 
head of Hermes above a four-square shaft, in the centre of 
which a phallos is carved, as the mark of his fertilizing power 
originally, but later also as an *apotropaion' intended to ward 
off the evil eye. The same type may have occasionally 
occurred in other worships, such as those of Dionysos and 
Priapos*; but in the absence of any special feature which 
prevents us, we may safely interpret these as Hermes-columns ; 
and their association with this god is often made clearer still 
by the ' kerykeion,' or herald’s-rod, carved up one of the sides 
of the shaft”. Now some of these * Hermai” appear in the 
centre of actual ritual-scenes on vases*; worshippers are 


* The ithyphallic herme of a white- Hermes. 


haired bearded deity wearing a ‘kala- b Vide Gerhard, Akad. Abhanal. Taf. 
thos,’ to whom a female is offering a LXIV-LXVI 
sacrificial basket, on a vase published © e.g. Conze, Heroen u. Göttergestal- 


by Lenormant, 27. Cer. 3 PILLXXXII, zen, Taf. 69. 2. 
is probably Priapos, certainly not 
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approaching them with offerings and adoration. But all these 
scem merely to be scenes of private or family ritual. The 
only representation of this type, so far as I know, that we can 
safely regard as a monument of state-worship, occurs on 
a fourth-century coin of Ainos®, in the Thracian Chersonnese, 
showing us a terminal figure of Hermes standing on a throne 
and reminding us of the Amyklaean statue of Apollo [Coin Pl. 
no. 1]. We may also with probability regard the coin-type 
of Sestos, struck about the middle of the fourth century B.C., 
representing Demeter seated on a low column, holding an 
ear of corn before a phallic term, as alluding to a state-cult 
of Hermes to which this agalma belonged. Occasionally 
the terminal figure was represented, not as ithyphallic, but as 
partly covered with drapery, as was the case with the Hermes- 
statue in the gymnasium at Phigaleia 5, which is reproduced 
on a coin of Septimius Severus *. 

Of much greater religious interest and artistic significance 
is the art-type of Hermes with the ram. The motive was 
treated with great variety in the various branches of plastic, 
glyptic, and painting’; the god is sometimes carrying the 
ram on his shoulders with the four feet held together on his 
chest, or he is holding it under his arm or standing by its 
side with his hand resting on its head, or, more rarely, is 
represented riding on its back. The motive is pastoral and 
often charming, expressive of the communion between the 
god and the feeding flocks and of his care for the shepherd’s 
life: it has this further interest for the history of European 
art that it is undoubtedly the ancestor, direct or indirect, of 
the early Christian type of the Good Shepherd. But we 
must be on our guard against the over-hasty assumption that 
every figure carrying a ram or a lamb in any representation 
of Greek art is Hermes ; it is possible that Apollo may have 
been so represented, or in the later secular art a mere 
shepherd*. But many can be recognized with certainty as 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. dans l'art grec (1884). 

* Ibid. * The Berlin bronze-figure of de- 

© Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Pl V, 12, veloped archaic style of a youth with 
р. 106. a lamb on his shoulders is considered 


3 Vide Veyries, Les figures criophores by Overbeck (Gesch. d. griech. Plast. i 


FARNELL. V D 
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embodying the idea of Hermes Кр:офороѕ, and a few can be 
regarded as monuments of actual cult. Two coins of the 
autonomous period of Tanagra show a type of the god bearing 
the ram which has been recognized? as a free reproduction 
of the statue wrought by Kalamis for one of his temples in 
the city ??*: the rendering of the forms appears much the 
same in both specimens, but on one (Coin Pl. no. 2) the 
animal is resting on his shoulders, the forefeet being grasped 
in the left hand, the hind-feet in the right, and this accords 
with the account given of the statue; on the other the god 
is holding it under his right arm, as Onatas, the contemporary 
of Kalamis, represented him at Olympia for the dedication 
of the men of Pheneos°®. The type which the Aeginetan 
sculptor selected to follow appears to have been the older, 
for we find it in an interesting sixth-century bronze from 
Andritzena in Arcadia”; and before it was used for religious 
purposes it had perhaps a purely secular meaning as a very 
early motive of Cretanart. Butthe form which Kalamis gave to 
his Hermes Kpiodópos appears better adapted for plastic effect, 
and seems to have prevailed in the larger works of sculpture ; 
even Aegina, the home of Onatas, may have preferred it, for 
it occurs on an Aeginetan coin of the late Roman period ° 4. 
The animal that he bears on his shoulders is also that which 
he specially desires as a sacrificial victim; and therefore he 
is represented on a gem as holding a dish with a ram's head 
upon it over an altare; in a late Greek bronze4, as standing 
with a ram's horn in his hand (Pl. I); and, on a third-century 
coin of the Mamertini, as holding a winged caduceus and 
a libation-cup with a ram at his feet gazing upwards*. We 
have noticed already the mythic fancy, working in a certain 
artistic groove, tending to imagine the divinities as riding 
I, p. 188, Fig. 43, 1) to be an Apollo * Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, X, 
because it is beardless; but a beardless ХІ, XII, p. 11 5. 
face might be given to Hermes at this » Vide infra, p. 44. 
period, vide infra, p. 46. The archaic * Müller-Wieseler, D. A. K. 2, 29, 
statue of the deity with the bull-calf on 321. 
his shoulders (Overbeck, ibid. Fig. 25) 4 Published by Conze in Jahrb. d. d. 
may be called Apollo with slightly more ist. 1887, Taf. 9. 


probability than Hermes, who is rarely * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sicily. 
associated with this animal, vide К. 85°. 
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on their favourite animals of sacrifice: and so Hermes was 
occasionally figured riding on the ram, for instance on a fifth- 
century vase? where we find him crowned with ivy and holding 
a flower and caduceus in company with Dionysos (Pl. II). 
The folk-lorist who is aware of the causative connexion between 
Greek art and Greek myth may consider whether this type 
gave the cue to the story of the golden ram that bore Phrixos 
over the sea, 

The pastoral deity might be represented as himself a 
shepherd driving his flock ; and the same pastoral conception 
underlies the interesting group of monuments that associate 
Hermes with the Nymphs, the divinities of the springs, the 
streams, the woodland. A monument of equal importance for 
Greek art as for religion is the late archaic relief of Thasos, 
on which Hermes is seen in the function of ‘Nymphagetes’ 
leading the Nymphs to Apollo (Pl. III); and on an Attic 
relief in Berlin ®, of the second part of the fifth century, found 
some years ago, we see him in the company of the Nymphs, 
with worshippers approaching (Pl IV); on the right is the 
river-god Acheloós, in the form of a bull with human head, 
while above him we can discern the goat-legs of a crouching 
Pan. The work illustrates the Attic worship of the river-god, 
with which Hermes was associated ; and it is the earliest and 
best example of an interesting type of relief, recently found 
among the dedications in a cave on Parnes, which appears 
to have served as a wild shrine of this cult, and for which 
the Berlin relief may have been intended. One of these? is 
reproduced on Pl. V, being a work of the fourth century and 
of very inferior style to the former, but evidently belonging 
to the same family. 


з Mon. del? Inst, VI, Tav. LXVII. 

b That Phrixos was ever himself 
identified with Hermes is unproved, and, 
in view of the legends about him, im- 
probable. Gerhard’s article * Phrixos 
der Herold’ in his Akademische Abhand- 
Zungen, 2, p. 506 is unsound; his Pl. 
LXXXI reproduces a vase with a picture 
of a youth riding on a ram across the 
sea; we may interpret this as Phrixos, 


but whether the spear-headed shaft 
which he holds in his hand is furnished 
at its other end with the emblem of the 
kerykeion appears doubtful; and if this 
was the intention of the artist, it is 
difficult to say what precise mythic- 
religious idea he had ín mind. 

© Arch. Anzeig. 1890, p. 87. 

4 Eph. Arch. 1905, р. 102. 
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These three reliefs are also examples of a characteristic 
type which Greek art invented for the expression of the idea 
of Hermes ‘the Leader, The god marching before, with 
three female divinities following him, is a motive used by 
very early Greek vase-painting, perhaps at first without any 
mythic significance whatever, while afterwards it might be 
adapted to such scenes as the representation of the Judgment 
of Paris*. Where there is no myth, as in the case of the 
reliefs mentioned above, the scene is probably hieratic: the 
herald-god is leading the divinities to the sacrifice which their 
worshippers are preparing. For there are certain monuments 
which reveal a function of Hermes, about which the literature 
is almost silent, the function of the divine sacrificer. We 
should naturally expect him to occupy this position in the 
religious circle of Samothrace, into which he was admitted 
as Kadpidos, ‘the Minister’; and we find him by the side of 
Cybele, with a mpóxovs or libation-pitcher in his hand, ready 
for her ministration®. And we may suppose that the general 
popular belief regarded him as fulfilling the same function 
for the higher Hellenic divinities; for on vases of the earlier 
and middle period he is represented standing by a flaming 
altar holding a sacrificial basket or pouring a libation, and 
two of these refer clearly to the worship of Dionysos °. 
That one god should minister the sacrifices to the others is 
an idea found in some polytheistic religions; in the Vedic 
ritual it is Agni the fire-god who wafts the savour of the 
offerings to heaven. In the Hellenic system, the divinities 
of fire, Hestia and Hephaistos, have no such function, but it 
is attached to Hermes, because—as we may suppose—of the 


* Vide the exposition in Miss Harri- 
son's Prolegomena, pp. 292-300: there 
are reasons against her suggestion that 
the art-motive itself, by misunderstand- 
ing, created the myth of the Judgment. 

d Vide reliefs published by Conze, 
Arch. Zeit., 1880, Taf. 1-4, showing 
Hermes in attendance on Kybele. 

* These are put together by Lenor- 
mant, Z/. Céram., iii, Pl. LXXVI, 
Hermes holding sacrificial basket over 


flaming altar; Pl. LXXXVIII, Hermes 
with kâmorpov dragging ram to sacrifice, 
on right female holding kalathos before 
altar, on left Dionysos half-revealed 
(good style of fifth century); РІ. ХСІ, 
Hermes standing before half-opened 
door of temple, on right Bacchante with 
thyrsos holding up chaplet; Pl. XCII, 
Hermes standing by one altar with 
Sword, spear and kerykeion, female with 
thyrsos holding offerings over another. 
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associations of the word Kágpv£; for already in the Homeric 
poems the Kijpuxes are concerned with the preparation of the 
sacrifice, and the gentile name of the Attic Kerykes, and 
the title of the public officials known in the Greek states as 
the “Ієрокўрокєѕ preserve the ritualistic connotation of the name. 
Hence we may understand the motive of the narrative in the 
Homeric hymn?, which makes Hermes, immediately after the 
theft of the oxen, slaughter two of them as if for sacrifice and 
divide them into twelve portions as if for the twelve deities. 

Where Hermes is represented standing alone, not by any 
altar or any beast of sacrifice, merely pouring from a sacrificial 
cup, as on a red-figured vase published by Lenormant®, we 
may doubt whether the intention was to depict the divine 
sacrificer or the god who dispenses blessing, the giver of 
good things, as every bigher Greek divinity might be con- 
ceived and was therefore represented with the cup of blessing 
inthe hand. At any rate, the art-language found a clear mode 
of rendering the idea of the O«ós ёрюйлов: the most speaking 
emblem of fertility and good fortune was the cornucopia, and 
the later art set this not infrequently into the hands of 
Hermes“. 

As regards the functions of the god as a power of the lower 
world, we cannot say that any of our surviving monuments 
is a direct heritage from any state-cult expressing these. 
Nor in the symbols and attributes usually attached to him 
by Greek art can we discover any clear allusion to this aspect 
of him; it is true that in the later type of the kerykeion the 
serpent-form begins to be common, but it is probable that 
this was suggested by no religious, but merely decorative, 
reasons. However, if we ever find the serpent combined with 
the figure of Hermes in any significant way, we shall have to 
regard the work as a monument of Hermes X6órios ; for the 
serpent was specially the emblem of the chthonian powers, 
and is said by Ioannes Lydus, though in a context which 

* П. 121-129, оп coin of Eresos, Imhoof-Blumer, 

> É Ctr, iii, Pl. LXXIII. Monnaie Grecque, p. 278; cf. Roman 

* e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1880, Taf. a, 4, рет, Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. A”, 2, 306% 


cf. Schöne, Grieck. Rel.,No.118 (Hermes Mercury armed, standing on a ball, 
with cornucopia approaching Achelods); holding kerykeion and cornucopia, 
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throws suspicion on the statement, to have been a symbol of 
Hermes ¥uxorourés, ‘the guide of 50ш 537 There is only 
one example of this among our present stock of Greek 
monuments, the famous ‘Hermes’ of Andros in the Central 
Museum of Athens”; for a serpent is entwined around the 
tree-trunk that is carved as a support by his side (Pl. VI). 
Much controversy has gathered round the interpretation of 
this statue, and it concerns us here to consider the facts that 
bear on the question of its meaning. The statue is of an 
interesting type that was created for the representation of 
Hermes; for the ‘Antinoos’ statue in the Vatican, and the 
Farnese ‘Hermes’ in the British Museum, are replicas of it; 
and the personality of the last-mentioned work is put beyond 
a doubt by the kerykeion held in the left hand. Therefore, 
in the absence of other evidence, we should conclude that 
the same name belongs to the other statues also. But another 
fact of importance is that the * Hermes' of Andros was found 
near a grave, and in the same place was found the ideal 
portrait statue of a woman. It has been therefore concluded 
by Milchofer and Friederichs that the statue was not really 
intended for the god but for the deceased who was deified 
in his form*. Now it is certain that representations of 
Hermes, usually in the form of the Herme-pillar, were placed 
on graves or in sepulchral niches, or were carved in relief on 
the sepulchral slab: the object being no doubt to commit the 
deceased to the care of Hermes Хдбиог4, It also appears 
that these Hermai in the later period reproduced sometimes 
the features of the deceased. That such practice is a proof 
of any real religious belief or mystic hope that the god might 


+ De Mens. І, 20. stated and considered Бу Pfuhl in Jahrb. 

» Vide Milchófer, Museen von Athen, d. d. Inst. 1905, p. 76-82. On the 
P. 13; Müller-Wieseler, D. A. X. 2,  sepulchral relief of Leukaios in the 
р. 237; Waldstein in ell. Journ. Ashmolean Museum the terminal figure 
1886, pp. 241-246; Scherer in Roscher's is ithyphallic (Michaelis, Ancient Mar- 
Lexikon, 1. p. 2415; Friederichs, Gyps- bles, p. 588), perhaps to express the 
abgüsse antik. Bild. 1220 (with citation idea that the god of death is also the giver 
of older literature), of life. Hence the $aAAós itself might 

° Milchöfer, op. cit. p. 13, no. 2. at times be used for a sepulchral monu- 

* The evidence for the sepulchral ment, as the legend of Prosymnos 
dedication of these Herme-figures is shows. 
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take the departed soul to himself, or that the mortal might 
be absorbed in the divine, is more than we can affirm ; for 
the Herme-pillar by this time was by no means exclusively 
used for Hermes, and might be employed for ordinary iconic 
purposes. The matter stands differently with the statuc 
belonging to Sir Charles Nicholson's Collection, which 
Prof. Waldstein has described and published*; here thc 
form is that of Hermes, and the statue is of the same type 
as the Andrian and the Farnese, but the head is undoubtedly 
iconic ; and Prof. Waldstein rightly includes in the same 
series a statue discovered in Delos by the French excavations, 
dedicated to a certain Caius Ofellius’, These monuments, 
half-iconic, half-divine, are not known to have been sepulchral ; 
if they were, they might point to something more than idle 
flattery ; but the question as to their real significance would 
belong to another chapter in Greek religious history. 

But none of these analogies suggests that the Andrian 
figure was intended to represent the deceased individual in 
the form of the god; for here there is no touch of human 
individuality, no hint of portraiture, in the face. As, then, 
the statue has the countenance as well as the form of Hermes, 
we had better call it Hermes. And this interpretation agrees 
quite as well as the other with the situation in which it was 
found ; for it was agreeable to the popular religious sentiment 
that a monument of Hermes Хдбиос should be placed on the 
sepulchre or in the sepulchral chapel; and it might naturally 
occur to the artist that the emblem of the snake, which had 
such close associations with the cult of the dead, would 
naturally indicate the character and functions of the divinity. 
His work may have been inspired by some image of public 
worship; but we nowhere hear of any temple of Hermes 
X#6vios, who belongs to the popular religion rather than 
to the state. 

Another interesting work belongíng to the same religious 
circle, though not to public cult, is a grave-relief in the 
Museum of Verona ®, on which Hermes is represented holding 


* Loc. cit. Pl. LXXI, 1. p. 390. " 
^ Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, Pl 12, © D. А. К. 2, 329, p. 250; Dütschke, 
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out a libation-cup to Ge, who is seated amply draped on 
a rock; the simplest interpretation is that the god who 
conducts the souls of the deceased is making a solemn 
offering to the goddess of the lower world in behalf of the 
departed. There is no reason to suppose that any deification 
of the deceased in the form of either divinity is intended. 
The monument is ot special interest as being the only certain 
illustration that Greek art has left us of that association of 
these two divinities, conceived as nether powers, which we 
find in the Persai of Aeschylus ?*. 

The beliefs and the legends attaching to Hermes Хддбиов, 
although the state-cults of Greece may have bequeathed to 
us no monument that embodies them, are variously illustrated 
by a sufficiently large series of surviving works, which prove 
the attraction of his personality for popular religious thought. 
He appears in various scenes as the power that leads the 
soul from life to death, and again, perhaps, from death to 
life®; on Attic lekythi of the fifth century he is depicted 
bringing the departed spirit to Charon, or releasing them 
by his magic rod from the sepulchra] jar»; and it may be 
that we see him on certain gems evoking the unborn soul 
from the lower world’; he enters into the drama of Orpheus 
and Eurydike, as we see it represented on reliefs that descend 
from fifth-century Attic art ; and into the story of the resur- 
rection of Alkestis, if thís is what is carved on the Ephesian 
column in the British Museum. More than once on vases 
of early and mature style he is seen weighing the souls of 
the warriors in the scale according to the Homeric and cyclic 
legends, to determine their destiny of life or death$, But 


Ant. Bildw. Ober-Ital. vol. 4, no. 416, 
p. 178, doubts the genuineness of the 
inscription, and suppose that the work 
is a grave-relief, on which the deceased 
is personified as Hermes. 

* Vide Furtwängler, Antik. Gemm. 
vol. 3, p. 202, Hermes evoking souls on 
Etruscan gems. 

b Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 101, Miss 
Harrison, Prolegom. p. 43; I see no 


vraisemblance in her theory that asso- 
ciates this vase with the Attic mdolyıa. 

с Vide Müller-Wieseler, D. A. K. 2, 
nos. 331-333, p. 252; all these are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

4 e.g. Mon. d. Inst. 2, 10°; cf. 
Roscher, Lexikon 2, p. 1142, Abb. 1,2. 
Christian art came to borrow this motive 
for its Archangel in scenes of the Last 


Judgment. 
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the detailed examination of this group of monuments is not 
the concern of the present treatise. 

As regards the political cult of the god of the market- 
place, it is clear that Greek art did not attempt to create, 
or did not succeed in creating, any type specially expressive 
of Hermes 'Ayopatos. He might be represented as a terminal 
figure as at Pharai іп Achaia 8%, or as a shapely youth of 
ideal form as at Athens?55, or in some special action that 
had nothing to do with the local idea, as at Sparta we hear 
ofa Hermes 'Ayopatos carrying the infant Dionysos*, a work 
which is reproduced on coins of the Roman Imperial period". 
We may, however, regard the purse, which commonly belongs 
to the equipment of Hermes, as an emblem intended to 
denote the god of the market-place. But nearly all the 
existing monuments in which it is found belong to the 
Roman period, and it has been supposed that the earlier 
Greek art was innocent of this dourgeois trait; but a coin 
of Ainos of the third century B.C. on which Hermes is 
depicted enthroned and holding purse and caduceus °, proves 
that at times it was capable of deifying the power of the 
money-bag (Coin Pl. no. 3). Many coins of the Roman period 
portray him with this attribute; and some of these may 
reproduce earlier cult-monuments of the market-god : such, 
for instance, as the coins of Gythion, of Trajan's mint, repre- 
senting him near an altar holding purse and caduceus. The 
statue carved by Eucheir, the son of Euboulides, for the men 
of Pheneos, in which the same emblems werc attached to 
him, if we can trust the evidence of a later coin, must have 
belonged to the first century B. C. ®. 

Though one of the political deities of Greece, we have no 
public monument revealing him as a war-god; even the 
Hermes Прбџаҳоѕ of Tanagra, where alone a definitely war- 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. account of the Hermes-monuments in 
> Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit.  Roscher's Lexikon, 1, p. 2426. 
РІ. N, V, VI; cf. the coin of Pheneos, * [mhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. 
Hermes carrying Arkas, mentioned р. 62. 
supra, p. 4. e Ib, Pl. T, no. vi, p. 97- 
* Head, Hist. Num. p. 214: this f Vide supra, p. 22. 
evidence is ignored by Scherer in his 
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like äppellative was attached to him, was represented as 
armed only with the athlete's strigil; for the late coin-type 
described by Prof. Gardner seems to reproduce an original 
statue of the fifth century2. In the representations of secular 
art he might appear occasionally carrying arms, and he plays 
a part like the other divinities in the scenes of the giganto- 
machy: but why he should be depicted with sword and 
spear in such a sacrificial scene as that painted on a vase 
published by Lenormant” is impossible to explain with 
certainty *. 

We have noted the prominence of the idea of the herald 
and ambassador in the whole political character of Hermes; 
but apart from his constant badge, the kerykeion, it is doubt- 
ful if we can find it specially impressed upon any of the 
existing works of Greek art. We see him, indeed, on a gem 
published some time ago, but at present untraced 4, bearing 
an olive-spray and the herald's staff, and approaching a 
goddess who wears a mural crown; and there could be 
no more speaking way of expressing the idea of the divine 
ambassador; but even known gems are witnesses that have 
to be carefully tested, and the evidence of those that are 
now unknown is almost valueless. 

Finally, the association of Hermes with the arts, which 
we may occasionally note in private cult and in the dedica- 
cations and decrees of the ‘artists of Dionysos 8°, now and 
then suggested a motive to painting and even to religious 
sculpture?. Pausanias saw a statue in Argos of Hermes 
'raising a tortoise aloft, and he supposed it to allude to the 
fabrication of the lyre*; the description of the work would 
well apply to such a representation— possibly inspired by the 
Argive statue—as we see on the gem published by Miller f, 


* Op. cit. Pl. X, no. xiii. fig. 1, who states that it was sold to him 
b EL Cer. Pl, ХСП. in Arcadia; but its genuineness may be 
* Perdrizet, in B. C. H. 1903, p. 303, open to question. 

would apply the title of трбиахов to the 4 Müller-Wieseler, D. A. А. 2, 316*. 

small bronze representing Hermes (?) * Vide supra, p. 27. 

holding the ram's head in his left hand t Vide supra, p. 27. 

in a threatening attitude, published by 8 D. A. К. 2, 327° 

Beulé in Rev. Archeol. 1862, Pl. 8, ae 
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where he stands leaning on a pillar holding aloft the tortoise 
on a plate; but, as has been well pointed out by Wieseler =, 
in this and in similar works, the tortoise is a mere attribute, 
the animal being regarded as the familiar companion of 
Hermes, the shepherd-god of Kyllene®, nor must we see 
here an allusion to the story of the lyre; and it is possible 
that Pausanias was deceived in his interpretation. But other 
monuments are clear in their representation of the god as 
a patron of art and a creator in the sphere of music. On 
a bronze diskos of the British Museum (Pl. VII) we see him 
seated on a rock with a lyre in front of him, and a kithara 
resting on his knee ; and his attitude suggests the craftsman 
who is reposing after the completion of his task: the sphinx 
on the column in front of him may symbolize the wisdom 
required for the solution of the perplexing problems of art. 
Another interesting type of the Arcadian god of music is 
given us by a fifth-century vase“, which shows us the bearded 
Hermes running over the mountains with the lyre in his hands 
(Pl. VIII): we need see no mythic allusion in this, but only 
the genial conception of the god rejoicing in his new-found 
treasure. 
a D. A. K. p. 249. occasionally to Aphrodite. 


b "The tortoise was sacred to Pan on © Mon. d. Inst. 4, 33 and in Ё/.Сёуат. 
Mount Parthenion (Paus. 8. 54, 5); and 3, 89. 


CHAPTER III 


THE IDEAL OF HERMES 


AS this god was so popular a figure of Greek polytheism 
and art, we are able to answer without difficulty the question 
before us now, under what forms was Hermes conceived by 
the Hellenic imagination from the first period onward? For 
the series of monuments is practically unbroken, from the 
uncouth aniconic or phallic emblem onwards and upwards, 
to the masterpiece of Greek sculpture that the fortune of our 
times has revealed to us. 

We may suppose that the Homeric world may have some- 
times imagined him as a young and beautiful god: at least, 
when he walks among men, he is said to be ‘like to a youth, 
before the hair has grown on his cheek, whose young prime 
is then most lovely. But it was not till long after Homer 
that the artists came to represent him thus®. 

Among the earliest iconic types may be quoted a very 
archaic bronze from Perugia of Hermes carrying the kerykeion, 
and wearing a peaked cap (Pl. IX). With this we may com- 
pare one of the earliest monuments of Arcadia, a bronze 
statuette from Andritzena, in the Central Museum of Athens®, 
a work of the sixth century, mentioned above as one of the 
earliest representations of Hermes the Ram-bearer (Pl. X). 
The forms are powerful, though stunted, and present the sturdy 
type of the shepherd-athlete, combined, perhaps intentionally, 
with a hint in the countenance ofthe genial malice characteristic 
of the god, He is bearded, and wears the short tunic of the 


8 17 24, 347. force et dans sa malice'; but what we 

» Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, Pl. VII. may take for a malicious smile may be 

* This is Perdrizet's account, who has only a conventional form of treatment 
published the bronze, op. cit. p. 301: adopted by the primitive art without 
“le dieu des bergers d'Arcadie dans sa intention. 
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swift courier, and the winged boots that are often given him 
in the earlier and later periods of art; what is unique is his 
strange hat, which is surmounted by a kind of plume. The 
work has a value, even a certain charm, for it seems a true 
presentment of the form in which the Arcadian shepherd 
imagined his pastoral god striding through the flocks on 
his native hills. 

The earliest vase-paintings are fairly prolific in their repre- 
sentations of Hermes, but none of them have left us any 
type so important for characteristic as that which has just 
been described. His most frequent distinctive mark is the 
kerykeion, and the travelling-hat which varies in form; the 
winged boots are less frequent, the winged hat is not found 
before the fifth century: once or twice we find wings on his 
shoulders as on a black-figured vase published by Lenormant *, 
and on a small fifth-century lekythos in Berlin; and this trait 
has been strangely supposed ? to give archaeological support to 
the theory maintained by Roscher, that Hermes was originally 
a wind-god. Such reasoning is obviously fallacious ; the artist 
was not likely to be thinking of anything aboriginal, but as 
he was depicting a swift divinity, and was aware that the 
god had winged boots and perhaps a winged hat, he thought 
it natural to add wings to his shoulders*. This simple device 
was fortunately rare in Greek representations of divinity, but 
it was occasionally used, even for such personages as Athena, 
Artemis, and Dionysos. 

In the figures on the earliest vases we do not look for much 
expression of character. All that we can perhaps discover 
is an occasional intention to depict Hermes, in accordance 
with the popular idea which appears in the literature, as 
a humorous god with a certain touch of comicality in his 
person or action. This may appear on an Attic amphora 
of the older style in Berlin, representing the birth of Athena, 
where the grotesque face of Hermes, who proclaims himself 


* Él Cer. 3, 75. of Pamphylia or Cilicia as Hermes, and 
b e.g. by Scherer in Roscher, op. cit. supposes Oriental influences to have been 
1, p. 2401. at work, Types of Greek Coins, p. 115, 


* Professor Gardner interprets a figure РІ, IV, 24. 
with wings on his shoulders on a coin 
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‘Epps «рі KuAedvios, may be no mere accident of an infantine 
art. And there is a very clear burlesque intention in the late 
black-figured vase in the Louvre, published by Miss Harrison’, 
which represents the ‘Judgment of Paris, and Hermes with 
an irresistibly comic expression seizing Paris by the wrist, 
who is turning away to flee in a terror quite justified by the 
faces of the three goddesses. In fact, this divinity was, as 
we have seen, of a character that could easily lend itself to 
such treatment. 

But after the sixth century, the higher and more serious 
art began to work upon the type and to ennoble it. An 
important change was the transformation of the older bearded 
god into the beardless youth. It should be observed, however, 
that the latter form was not unknown even at the beginning 
of the sixth century, for we must assign as early a date as 
this to the Melian vase in the Central Museum at Athens °, 
which represents him undoubtedly as beardless, confronting 
a goddess who is probably Maia (Pl. XI) ; and another example 
from a vase of the black-figured style can be quoted“. But 
these are isolated exceptions, and the new type only began 
to prevail in the early half of the fifth century, owing probably 
to the close association of Hermes with the ephebi. And 
from this period we can quote examples of coins, terracottas, 
bronzes, perhaps works of marble sculpture, which preferred 
the youthful type. It must have been fairly prevalent in 
Boeotia after 490 B.C., especially for the representations of 
Hermes with the ram. Terracotta statuettes of a youthful 
Hermes Кр:офброѕ have been found among the débris of the 
Kabeirion? at Thebes; and again at Tanagra, and two at 
least of the Tanagran figures are of importance for the de- 
velopment of the ideal. One shows us the deity holding 


а Mon. d. Inst. 9, 55. 

> Prolegomena, Fig. 79, p. 295, and 
in Zell. Journ., 1886, p. 203. 

© Eph. Arch. 1894, Mw, 14. 

4 Lenormant, 27. Сат. 3,85: the 
small bronze in Berlin of the middle 
archaic style, representing a divinity 
with a lamb on his shoulders, is often 


regarded as Apollo because of the youth- 
ful face, but may with more reason be 
regarded as an early example of a 
youthful Hermes Kpropépos (Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. griech, Plast.? vol. I, p. 188, 
Fig. 43, 1. 

© Athen. Mitth, 1890, р. 359. 
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a small ram under his arm in accordance with the ancient 
art-motive*; the other, which is in the collection at Berlin, 
represents him standing im front of the ram, and resting his 
hand on its head (Pl. XII); the effect of the costume is much 
the same in both, only that the first wears the simple rider’s 
cloak, the second what seems to be a double chiton, and in 
both we see the strong well-trained youth with a certain 
dignity in proportions and bearing. Closely akin to these is 
a figure of Hermes with the ram under his arm, published in 
the Collection Piot®, and apparently of Boeotian ‘ provenance’ ; 
the treatment of the face and the forms show the style of the 
period before Pheidias (Pl. XIII). Perhaps the most beautiful 
of this series is a terracotta from Thespiai, belonging to the 
advanced period of fifth-century art, published by the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts°, showing the god in much the same costume 
carrying a small ram in his left arm; the treatment is very 
simple, but the youthful grace of the figure is combined with 
a certain solemnity (Pl. XIV). 

Even the backward Arcadia had begun to admit the 
new type; for an interesting bronze statuette found recently 
on Mount Lykaion4, shows us the youthful shepherd-god, 
attired just like the Arcadian rustic, but distinguished by 
the kerykeion, which is now lost, and by the wings on his 
boots (Pl. XV); the forms are in some respects clumsy, and 
the treatment of the features is singularly coarse and uncouth, 
but the work nevertheless betrays the influence of the epoch- 
making changes that the great masters of the beginning of 
the fifth century introduced into the plastic tradition. 

The new type, then, was gaining ground generally in the 
Greek world after 500 B.C.; and we even find it as far away 
as Cyprus ®, on a coin of the early transitional manner, showing 
the figure of Hermes in full stride with the kerykeion (Coin 
Pl. no. 4). Nevertheless, down to the end of the fifth century, 
the bearded face was retained on the vases, and was preferred 


è Figured in Roscher's Zexikon, 1, а Published in E77. Arch. 1904, 
p. 2395. Пе. 9, p. 195. 
^ ji, 1895, Pl. 20. © Geogr. Reg. s.v. 


* Vol. XXI, pp. 112-113. 
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for the representations of Hermes Уихотортбє, the escorter 
of souls, the god of the gloomy world. 

Can we ascribe the transformation to the influence of any 
of the great sculptors who were active near the beginning of 
this period? One naturally thinks of Kalamis and Onatas, 
to whom alone among the transitional masters Hermes-statues 
of some celebrity are ascribed, both having dealt in a slightly 
different fashion, as we have seen, with the type of the Ram- 
bearer. As regards the work of Onatas, what we know of 
it is not much, and has already been mentioned. Buta free 
reproduction of the statue of Kalamis probably appears on 
certain coins of Tanagra of the autonomous period“, and 
certainly the god appears to be beardless on these, and that 
Hermes Kpio$ópos in this city was popularly so imagined 
appears from the statement in Pausanias that in a certain 
yearly ritual a beautiful boy was chosen to impersonate him, 
bearing the ram on his shoulders round the walls®*; and 
the legend about the other Hermes-idol in Tanagra, called 
Прбиахов, of unknown authorship, shows that it also was 
youthful’. Now we have reasons for thinking that Kalamis 
had a penchant for the youthful type in his representation 
of divinities; but the evidence of the works that have been 
described just above makes it impossible for us to assert 
positively that it was this sculptor who introduced the youth- 
ful Hermes-type into Boeotia. Probably the same tendency 
was making itself felt in different art-centres and in different 
branches of art simultaneously. 

At Athens itself, a statue of the youthful god with the 
ram has not yet been found; but a striking bronze statue 
of Hermes 'Ayopatos, by some unknown sculptor, evidently of 
the transitional period, stood near the Poikilé Stoa, and may 
be supposed from Lucian's description to be of youthful 
form 3" ; for the enthusiastic critic, who had a rare appre- 
ciation for works of the earlier period of the fifth century, 
praises it for the beauty of its lines and contour and the 
archaic arrangement of the hair, and finds in it the ideal 


* Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. Pl. X, nos. xi and xii. 
b Vide supra, p. 22. 
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image of the veritable god, ‘thy own brother, O Hermes, 
as Zeus says to the latter in Lucian's dialogue. The sculptor 
of this work might have been Kalamis himself, to whose 
style the description well corresponds. But of his Hermes 
Кріофдроѕ we have in fact no art-record save the Tanagran 
coins, and though they show something of the pose and 
preserve a reminiscence of the style, they give us no impression 
of the character they imparted to the face. 

The two Tanagran terracottas described above show us 
a youthful type, independent of the work of Kalamis, but 
already perhaps embodied in some striking work of larger 
sculpture of the earlier half of the fifth century. For the 
Vatican statue, misnamed Phokion because of the helmeted 
head which does not belong to it*, undoubtedly presents a 
Hermes wrought after the same ideal as inspired the Boeotian 
coroplasts (Pl. XVI); and apart from their evidence the per- 
sonality is proved by the gem of Dioskurides, reproduced 
by Helbig in his discussion of the statue’ The drapery 
is almost the same as on the first of the above-mentioned 
terracottas, but the simplicity, which is carefully retained, 
is combined with a certain decorous impressiveness. In the 
pose of the arms and legs and of the whole body the larger 
work shows its affinity with the smaller, and the reposeful 
dignity that stamps it suggests sculpture intended for temple- 
worship. The advance towards an ideal type marked by 
such a work can be best appreciated if we compare it with 
the figure of Hermes, draped in the same simple manner 
and leading the Nymphs, on the relief of Thasos, which 
may be dated about 5co в.с. (Pl. ПІ). 

Though we do not expect a mature embodiment of the 
ideal in the works of sculpture that have come down to us 
from the earlier part of the fifth century, we find some 
interesting types among them. One of the most striking is 
on the relief on a small altar in the National Museum at 
Athens, published by Overbeck, showing us a figure of 
Hermes Кріофброѕ (Pl. XVII). The god is bearded, and there- 

* Vide Baumeister, Dez£maler, І, p. 713, Fig. 774- 
b Führer, 1, p. 253. 
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fore we cannot regard it, as he was inclined to, as a copy 
of the work of Kalamis. Nevertheless, it may well belong 
to the period of his zenith, and it shows some of the qualities 
of sculpture that the ancient record attests as characteristic of 
him. Some of the forms of archaism are still preserved, but 
the archaic hardness is relaxing into a softer delicacy of style 
with a softer expression of countenance; and the sweeping 
curve of the eyebrows, the broader surfaces of the cheeks, 
the warmer rendering of parts of the flesh, mark the style 
of the transition. 

Another valuable work of the religious sculpture of this 
period is the terracotta relief mentioned in a former volume’, 
showing Hermes facing Aphrodite and Eros. It is the 
* chthonian' god that is represented here, of the severe bearded 
type ; and the solemn impressiveness of the scene accords with 
the severity of the styles and with the half-archaic forms. 

The grouping of divinities assists the expression of character 
and function; and an interesting work of the transitional 
period is the group in the Louvre representing Hermes and 
Apollo, arm in arm, and between them a shaft on which 
a caduceus and a quiver are carved, so that we can recognize 
the former god on the right, the latter on the left. Much 
of the archaic style remains in the treatment of the forms; 
but the advance in the rendering of the features is clear, 
and the head of Hermes bears a resemblance to that of 
Harmodios in the group at Naples. The divinities are not 
distinguished by any specially characteristic expression, except 
that Apollo has the broader chaplet and is looking down; 
the type of the youthful athlete is severely given in both 
(Pl. XVIII). 

We have, moreover, a few terminal busts of the bearded 
god, which show the earlier manner of the fifth century, but 
to which the name Hermes is not always applied: for instance 
the head from the villa of Hadrian in the British Museum 
(No. 1612) is marked as a head of Dionysos, but is published 
in Baumeister's Denkmäler as a head of Hermes? (Pl. XIX) 


5 Vol. 2, P. 48. 2, 19; Scherer, in Roscher's Lexikon, b 
Vol. т, Fig. 736; Ancient Marbles, р. 2398, calls it “the Indian Dionysos 
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The hair still shows traces of archaism, but is more luxuriantly 
treated than on the head of the Attic relief mentioned above, 
to which, however, it bears a sufficient generic resemblance to 
allow us to consider it as a possible Hermes. The benignity 
expressed in the treatment of the mouth would agree with 
the popular faith in the god ”Ёргойлов, the giver of blessing ; 
and among the representations of Hermes, if we were sure 
that this were one, it could be quoted as the earliest example 
of a plastic work with a certain mental character proper to 
this divinity. What might help us to a decision would be 
the columnar shaft, if this were really antique; for though 
the ‘Herme’ was used for representations of Dionysos, yet 
it was far more frequently employed for Hermes himself; 
and if a bearded head is found above an ancient Herme- 
column, it ought not to be called Dionysos, unless it has 
unmistakeable Dionysiac traits or attributes. Unfortunately, 
the shaft on which the head from Hadrian’s villa is set is 
modern, and as the ‘Herme’-form of the work is uncertain, 
the appellation is also uncertain, for the forms of the coun- 
tenance and the expression would suit a Dionysos as well 
as a Hermes‘. . 
When it was recently announced that the German excavators 
at Pergamon had discovered a columnar statue of Hermes 
which the inscription proved to be a copy of an original by 
Alkamenes, the great pupil and contemporary of Pheidias, 
the greatest interest was aroused; but so far as the work 
has been made known through photographic publication, it 
seems of comparatively little significance for the history of 
art, and does not contribute much to the development of the 
ideal of the god (Pl. XX*). There is a certain solemnity and 
power in some of the traits, but the older bearded type is 
adhered to, and some archaism survives in the rendering of 
the hair ; nor can we speak of characteristic mental expression. 


and says dogmatically that it has nothing Museum, on a terminal shaft, from Baiae ' 


to do with Hermes. (no. 1608), bearded and with long hair 
* Vide Thraemer in Roscher's ех and open lips, should be called Hermes 
fon, 1, p. 1122, ‘Hermen des bărtigen | rather than Dionysos. [Was Цаана 
Dionysos” Another head în the British originally ithyphallic?) 
E 2 
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We may suspect that the commission to carve а ‘Herme’ 
did not always arouse the highest artistic ambition in a 
sculptor. 

We may compare with this bust of Alkamenes a monu- 
ment of the Jacobsen collection®, which is probably a head 
of Hermes of the early Pheidian period (Pl. XXI); he wears 
a conical cap with a flap behind, such as is seen in more than 
one representation of this deity; the hair hangs long behind, 
and the older style appears in the striated beard, the separate 
treatment of the moustache, and the double row of buckle- 
shaped curls above the forehead; the thick eyelids cast a 
shadow over the eyes, and the upper lid is longer than the 
lower, which is not, as has been supposed, a sign of late style. 
The sombre expression has suggested that the sculptor 
intended to depict the god of the lower world; but it appears 
in so many heads of this period that we may regard it as 
a convention of the contemporary style. 

Finally may be mentioned, among the authentic and 
striking monuments of the transitional style, a head of Hermes 
carved on a coin of Ainos®, about 450 B.C. (Coin Pl. no. 5): 
the youthful god wears a close-fitting petasos ; a strong and 
confident virility is the chief characteristic of the features, 
but in the treatment of the mouth and lips the artist intended 
perhaps an allusion to the merry guilefulness of the deity. 
And Greek glyptic art of the beginning of the fifth century 
has left us at least one remarkable representation of Hermes; 
on a gem in the Berlin collection, published by Furtwangler *, 
he is seen carved in the conventional half-kneeling attitude 
of the runner, naked and beardless, wearing a flat petasos 
and carrying the kerykeion; according to the editor, the 
face reveals something of the *grace of the beautiful and 
cunning youth’ (РІ. XX»), 

So far then the art has evolved for this deity the type of 
the perfectly-trained ephebos, the patron-god of the palaistra, 
and here and there the countenance may have been touched 
with a certain characteristic expression. 


: Pl. XH. vid 9 Antik. Gemm. vol. 1, Taf. 8, 373 
Head, Hist. Num., р. 213, Fig. 156. cf, Roscher, op. cit. i. p. 2406. 
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How far the ideal was further developed by Pheidias him- 
self we have no direct means of judging. The literature 
and the monuments afford us no knowledge of his statue of 
Hermes Прбуаов at Thebes, erected before the temple of 
Apollo Ismenios. But in the assemblage of the deities on the 
Parthenon frieze, we can recognize Hermes in the figure 
at the left extremity, sitting at ease with his chlamys negli- 
gently laid around his loins and his broad petasos on his 
lap ; the form shows the simple and genial grace that marks 
all the figures of the frieze, but nothing specially distinctive 
of the god ; and we cannot say how far the character was 
indicated in the countenance, for this is obliterated. 

There is more character and more charm in another work, 
the famous group of Hermes Orpheus and Eurydike, which 
we may regard as a product of the Pheidian school, or at 
least of the best Attic art that in the latter part of the fifth 
century still drew its inspiration from him. The subject, 
executed in marble relief, was the meeting and the leave- 
taking of the two lovers, who are turning towards each other 
with their heads declined, while the light touch of Hermes' 
hand is recalling Eurydike to the shades. Of the three 
éxemplars, in the Louvre, the Villa Albani, and the Museum 
of Naples, the last is the only one that might claim to be 
regarded as an original, for in this alone the flesh is wrought 
with that warmth and softness which distinguishes the best 
Attic work (Pl. XXII). In the treatment of the forms of the 
body and countenance, as well as in the arrangement of the 
drapery, the style is identical with that of the Parthenon 
frieze, and the figure of Hermes vividly recalls the type of 
the young Athenian knights. The face and drapery of 
Eurydike, in particular, is worthy of the great master's own 
hand, save that the treatment of the eye in relief is not wholly 
accurate. And the simple grandeur of the forms accord with 
the deep spirituality, the intense inner life, of the whole 
work. The subject is mythic, rather than directly religious. 
But no other mythic representation of Greek art deals with 
life and death so powerfully and yet so simply and tran- 
quilly as this; so that the feelings it evokes attach them- 
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selves to the religious world, and the figure of Hermes belongs 
to religious sculpture because of the part that he plays in 
this drama of love and loss. The power that wafts the soul 
to the other world stands here full of compassion, and only 
the gentle touch of his hand signifies his function and the 
inevitable law. This is no god of the market-place, but 
Hermes ¥uxorourés, such as Plato himself might have con- 
ceived him. 

Another work, inferior in artistic value but interesting as 
a religious monument and showing the impress of the Pheidian 
style, is the relief mentioned above showing Hermes leading 
the Nymphs, with Acheloos in the background, towards 
a worshipper*. The figure of Hermes and the faces of the 
nymphs show a reminiscence of the ‘Parthenon’ style, but 
the face of the young god is almost obliterated. 

We may suppose also that Polykleitos contributed some- 
thing to the ideal type of this divinity. We hear of his 
statue of Hermes that was afterwards dedicated at Lysima- 
cheia ®, and another is attributed to his pupil Naukydes. The 
well-known bronze statuette of Annécy* tells us something 
of the Polycleitean treatment of this subject (Pl. XXIII). The 
pose, the rendering of the body and the forms of the head, 
vividly remind us of the Doryphoros ; and the god is pre- 
sented as the divine athlete according to the Argive canon; 
yet something of intellectual characteristic is added through 
the gesture of the right hand, which suggests the orator, the 
Hermes of the assembly 4, 

Another work of equal importance with this, and attributed 
to the same school, is the statue of the boy-Hermes recently 
acquired by the Museum of Boston (Pl. XXIV). The forms 
and pose of the body strongly suggest a Polycleitan original 
of which this may be a good and accurate copy; the weight 


а р. 35, PL. IV. Helbig (Führer, vol. 2, p. 107) as 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Thrace. belonging to an older Peloponnesian 
* Mon. dell’ Inst. vo Tav. 5o. type: but others see an Attic character 


8 The statue of Hermes Aöyıos in the in its head (Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 170; 
Villa Ludovisi, which shows the type cf. Furtwängler, Meisterwerke, p. 86, 
from which the ‘Germanicus’ in the Fig. 6, who conjectures an Ionic artist). 
Louvre was derived, is regarded by 
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is thrown markedly to the right and the right shoulder 
is drooping, and the impressive treatment of the chest, the 
emphatic rendering of the abdominal surfaces, of the hips, 
the muscles of the gluteus, show the characteristic style of 
the great Argive sculptor. But so far as I can judge from 
the cast, the face with its delicate boy-features, its refined ex- 
pression of inner life, and its pensive sentiment, belongs rather 
to Attic than to Peloponnesian art. And one would see in 
the figure a perfectly trained and intellectually bred boy- 
athlete, resting and dreaming of his crown; but the small 
wings sprouting from the head make the name of Hermes 
certain. We know now, both from this statue and one to 
be mentioned immediately, that such treatment of the wings 
is no sign of the Graeco-Roman hand a. But what is specially 
striking in the Boston work is that it is one of the few monu- 
ments of fifth century art that present us with the type 
of the boy-god. 

Another marble statue, hitherto little noticed, in the Musée 
Fol of Geneva, deserves mention in this context: the god 
is again recognized by the small wings in the hair which, 
though rarely found in the earlier period, might appear as 
natural to the Greek sculptor as the wings on the head oi 
Hypnos. The Geneva monument appears to be a good 
Roman copy of a Greek original that may have been pro- 
duced by the Peloponnesian school about 400 В. С. ; the forms 
are severely treated and the expression is rather sombre 
(РІ. XXV). 

Finally, on a coin of Pheneos, in the British Museum L^ 
showing a seated Hermes on the obverse, the Polycleitean 
style is manifest in the square and massive treatment of the 
chest (Coin Pl. no. 6). 

We have evidence sufficient, then, to show how far the 
fifth century idealized and ennobled the type of Hermes; 
but we cannot say that it was this age that produced the 
perfect and final embodiment of this many-sided god. Coins 


* Furtwängler, who published the on an Attic vase of the time of the 
Boston statue, Zeil. Journ. 1901, р. 315, Peloponnesian War. 
notes that the earliest example occurs ^ Hill, in Hell, Journ. 1897, p. 83. 


"x, 
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of the perfected style of this period rarely present us with 
very. striking representations of him; but the coin-type of 
Phokaia, with his youthful head of strong broad features, 
is a noticeable work (Coin Pl. no. 7); and more beautiful and 
impressive still is the coin of Ainos, struck near the end of 
this century, showing his countenance en face, of great vitality 
and intellectual power (Coin PI. no. 8). 

We should expect that the fourth century would deal 
lovingly with this theme, as an age of the highest oratorical 
culture and exaggerated enthusiasm for athletics ; and it has 
left us some notable types, and one pre-eminent, of this 
divinity. The earliest of the great masters of this period 
who is recorded to have worked upon it is Skopas. In the 
Anthology a statue of Hermes proclaims itself thus: ‘My 
friend, think not that I am one of the common Hermai, for 
I am Skopas’ handiwork.’ But among our surviving monu- 
ments we have not hitherto found any representation of the 
god that is markedly Scopaic. Something, however, of the 
style of this master may be discerned in the well-known 
Aberdeen head of the British Museum (Pl. XXVI). Theextra- 
ordinary warmth and softness in the rendering of the marble 
convince us that it is a masterpiece of fourth-century work. 
The head is firmly, even massively, treated, with some breadth 
of cheek ; and the rendering of the eyes and eyesockets, the 
fleshy protruberance at the corners of the eyebrow, the slightly 
pouting mouth, are characteristic of Scopaic style®. But 
a doubt has arisen whether it is a head of Hermes or Herakles. 
The chaplet that it once wore has disappeared ; and it is 
only by the expression that we can judge the question. On 
the whole, this agrees best with the character of Hermes; 
for the vigorous athletic life that glows in the countenance 
is combined with a look of subtle intellectuality that is not 
in keeping with the type of Herakles. 

We may also consider in this connexion the famous relief 
in the British Museum on the drum of the column from the 
Ephesian temple of Artemis. The only certain figure in this 


* The theory of its Praxitelean origin in the British Museum Catalogue of 
has been rightly rejected by Mr. Smith Sculpture. 
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enigmatic scene is that of the youthful Hermes (Pl. XXVII). 
His form and features differ in certain marked respects from 
those of the personage on his left that has been called 
Thanatos; for the diaphragm of Hermes shows something 
of the severer treatment of the older style, though the legs 
have the ‘Lysippean’ slimness; the face shows broader and 
flatter surfaces, larger and fuller lips, the upper one arching 
noticeably, The face and the expression may be regarded 
as slightly *Scopaic' in character; but the marks of style 
are not definite and peculiar enough to allow us to ascribe 
the relief with any certainty to any one of the three great 
masters of the fourth century. What is most important for 
our present purpose, namely, the presentation of divine 
character, is the striking fact of the upturned gaze of the 
god. Nothing in the scene mechanically accounts for it. 
He is not addressing a person on a higher plane or gazing 
at any object represented as above him. We may then 
naturally regard it as a typical trait, as expressive of some 
part of his essential character or function. Therefore, for 
this reason alone, we may consider the probability strong 
that the relief represents some drama of resurrection from 
the dead. And the theory Prof. Robert put forth many years 
ago that we have here depicted the scene of Alkestis’ 
deliverance from Thanatos and the powers of the lower 
world, remains, in spite of many difficulties, the most probable 
that as yet has been offered. This Ephesian relief may 
easily have become widely known owing to the great celebrity 
of the shrine; and the figure with the upturned glance may 
have become a recognized type of Hermes ‘the saviour.’ 
An interesting replica—with some modifications—of the 
Ephesian Hermes is the *emblema' of a silver cup now in 
the Louvre, found in North France*; the Greek silversmith, 
working probably in the Roman period, has been inspired 
by the Ephesian relief, has retained the upturned glance. 
and has given to the figure a semi-religious setting by the 
altar-like pillars which he has set on each side of him. 


* Published by Professor Waldstein, Zell. Journ. vol, 3, Pl. XXII. 
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Among notable works of the fourth century in this theme 
the Paramythia bronze in the British Museum may be quoted 
(Pl. XXVIII) The chasing is fine and delicate, and the eyes 
inlaid with silver. The god is imagined as in the wild, 
seated on a rock, and though in repose the figure has the 
air of agile alertness, But a more subtle representation of 
the divine messenger at rest is the famous Naples bronze 
from Herculaneum (Pl. XXIX), a work which has suffered by 
the bad restoration of the upper part of the head, but is 
still remarkable among the products of Greek art for the 
skilfully devised and fascinating rhythm. There is a fugitive 
lightness in the pose, suggesting the swift flight from which 
he has just ceased and which he will resume immediately, 
while for a few moments he allows his muscles that relaxation 
and languor which recover them most quickly from an ex- 
cessive strain. The work may be derived from the Lysippean 
school. 

Another interesting type of the messenger-god, which may 
have originated within the Lysippean circle, but which has 
been modified by later Hellenistic tendencies, is that of Hermes 
fastening his sandal. There are four replicas of this original, 
in Lansdowne House (Pl. XXX), in the Louvre, in the Munich 
Glyptothek, and in the Vatican. The three latter correspond 
closely with the description of a bronze statue given by 
Christodoros in his "Ex@pacis*: ‘ Hermes stands fastening with 
his right hand the bands of his sandals, yearning to speed 
on his way... while the glance of his eye is raised towards 
the heavens, as if hearkening to the behests of his sire, The 
sculptor has skilfully selected a genre motive, which could 
be made expressive of the character of the god. The divine 
messenger, while buckling his sandal, is listening to his in- 
structions, and the sinewy and straining limbs are at fret to 
start. The motive is a creation of the fourth century, for 
in a somewhat simpler form it appeared on the coinage of 
the Cretan Sybrita before зоо B. C. (Coin Pl. no.9)?. But our 
statues show the drier anatomical style of the later period, 


* 1,297. b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 
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which produced such works as the Borghese warrior of 
Agasias 2, 

These are special types of the messenger-god. In range of 
expression, as in beauty of form and technique, the Olympian 
statue of Praxiteles transcends all these; and this is the single 
statue that we can take as the perfect embodiment of the 
later ideal of Hermes (Pl. XXXI). Its importance for the 
formal history of Greek sculpture is immeasurable; but what 
alone concerns us here is its significance as a work of religious 
sculpture. It was not indeed a monument of public worship, 
but was dedicated in the temple of Hera in the Altis, and 
we must suppose that Praxiteles was commissioned by the 
Elean state, We know nothing of the occasion of its dedi- 
cation®, nor does the brief mention of it in Pausanias help 
to interpret its inner meaning. It was natural that the 
Eleans should desire to have in one of their chief temples 
a striking statue of the god of the palaistra, and, as they 
were very devoted to Dionysos, they were likely to be pleased 
with the motive which Praxiteles selected. It may have been 
suggested to him by the work of his father Kephissodotos, 
the statue which Pliny describes as ‘Mercury fostering Liber 
Pater in infancy ® If this description is accurately phrased, 
we should regard this work of the elder sculptor not as the 
representation of any current legend, but asa divine character- 
piece, illustrating the nature of the deös корротрофоѕ, who 
charged himself with the nurture of the male child. And 
we may say the same of this masterpiece of his son's. To 
the interpretation and full appreciation of the 'Hermes of 
Praxiteles’ we advance no nearer by thinking of such stories 
as that Hermes carried the infant Bacchos to the Nymphs 


* Their style is well discussed by 
Michaelis in his Ancient Marbles, p.465: 
in the Lansdowne figure alone does the 
head belong to the representation. 

P Furtwängler’s suggestion, Meister- 
werke, S. 329, 331— which has been 
accepted by Collignon— Histoire de ia 
Sculpture Grecque, vol. a, p. 293— that 
the work had a political significance, 


alluding to the alliance between Elis 
and Arcadia about 340 В.С., has little 
vraisemblance, Hermes could indeed 
stand for Arcadia, but there is no 
evidence that Dionysos ever was used 
as the emblem of Elis, and it is most 
unlikely that such a babe as this could 
impersonate a state. 
* N, H. 34, 87. 
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of Nysa, or translated him to heaven, according to the repre- 
sentation on the throne of the Amyclaean Apollo ®. 

The Olympian statue does not appear to embody any 
mythic drama; the god is profoundly at rest, and need 
not be imagined as bearing the infant anywhere at alll The 
child, indeed, is restlessly moving in his arm, raising himself 
to some object which excites him in the god’s uplifted right 
hand, probably a bunch of grapes’. But Hermes is sunk in 
contemplation, and is not gazing at his charge; his thoughts 
are travelling far away from him. And though the child 
with his exuberance of life enhances the charm of the whole, 
he is chiefly of interest as an adjunct, a symbol of the god's 
fostering kindliness. It is the mature young divinity that 
arrests our attention and fascinates us with the astonishing 
blend of physical and mental qualities. The full-fleshed 
succulent frame is adequate to the conception of the athlete- 
god, but his strength and life appear to maintain themselves 
without effort, there being no sign of over-strain or over- 
training, for the bone-structure of the thorax is only shadowed 
beneath the warm flesh. The yellow lustre of the marble, 
enhanced by Praxiteles own cunning process of circumlitio, 
suggests the transfiguration of the human body into the 
divine. And as the body displays the splendid perfection 
of physical life, so the countenance reveals the mastery of 
Praxiteles in the realm of spiritual art. It wears the ex- 
pression, deeply imprinted upon it, known as the 'Attic 
look, a strange blend of delicate refinement and intellectual 
consciousness, seen rarely on the human face. It is seen 
here without weakness or morbidity ; for the profile of the 
mouth and forehead, viewed from the left, gives the impression 


5 Paus. 3, 18, 11. 

® Archaeological opinion is more and 
more inclining to this theory: vide 
Collignon, op.cit, vol. 2, p.293. who pub- 
lishes, ib. Fig. 150, a small late bronze 
found at Champdotre les Auxonnes, 
clearly derived from the Praxitelean 
work and holding a grape-cluster in 
the right hand. More important evi- 
dence than this, though not altogether 


clinching, is afforded by the Pompeian 
wall-painting, the best and earliest copy 
of our group, where the artist has de- 
picted a tall and youthful Satyr holding 
the infant Bakchos in the pose of our 
Hermes, and lifting a bunch of grapes 
in his right hand, and like Hermes he 
is gazing away from the child, JaArd. 
d. d. arch. Inst. 1887, Taf. 6. 
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of the virile will and the quick thought of the subtle deity, 
and there is strength and firmness in the bone-contour. Yet 
though the general and essential characteristics of the type 
are given, they are not presented in the Pheidian manner ; the 
artist does not show us the divine life sub specie aeternitatis, 
but selects for the immediate presentation some transitory 
pensive mood, in which some subtle feeling flickers over the 
face in a half-smile. The god will arouse himself from this 
and go on his way ; but we are glad that he had such moods 
at times, and that Praxiteles has shown us one of them. 

As physical beauty and intellectual power were divine 
qualities in the Hellenic imagination of godhead, we must 
call the Hermes of Olympia a pre-eminent work of religious 
sculpture, the most perfect embodiment of the athletic and 
intellectual god. And its influence can be traced upon many 
later works, of which the Hermes of Andros, which has been 
mentioned above, is a notable example; but the monuments 
of the later períod usually present one aspect of him only, 
showing him as the athlete or the god of gain *, 

* An admirable work of the early representing Hermes wrestling and pres- 


Hellenistic period is the bronze in sing his antagonist to the ground, Jahrb. 
Constantinople from the site of Antioch, d. d. arch, Inst. 1898, Taf. 11, p. 179. 
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! Hom. Od. 19, 395. (A?róAvxov) ôs dvÜpómovs ёкёкасто 
кХеттообиу 6 бркф тє eds de ої aurâs Edwrev 
“Еррєќаѕ. 
Hom. Hymn Herm. 1-15: 
‘Epp брив, Moca, Ads kai Matddos vióv, 
КАА фи редёорта kai "Apkadins moAvpnAov, 
äyyekov абарітоу Epiovviov . . . 
тгоХотротор, alsvAonnm, 
Aniornp', eXarijpa Boay, yynrop’ óveipav, 
vukrós дпотутӯра, mUANdoKoV, 
Cf. Hestiä, R. 3. 
2 Inscription on bust of Hermes in Villa Albani, C. Z. С. 5953: 
Interpres Divom, coeli terraeque meator, 
Sermonem docui mortales, atque palaestram, 


. . . . . . . 


Sermonis dator atque somniorum, 
lovis nuntius et precum minister. 

God of the wilds and pastures: 

3 Paus. 9. 22, 2 (Tanagra) Keira: дё ё тоо Ilpopâxov тф lepó rìs dv- 
драҳроу rò ómóAowrow Tpaijva. дё ind тф Öevöpw ràv “Ерийг тобтф vopiţovow. 

* *Epujs ommairns, vide Apollo, К. з (Themisonion near Laodikeia). 

5 ‘Epps ”EmianAıos in Koroneia: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Kopovera mapetyero 
pe és рути ent тїз ayopas ‘Ерџо? Bop "ErriunAlov, rov дё 'Avéuov. 

5 “Ерийе Kptoópos. 

а At Tanagra: Paus. 9. 22, 2 "Es O6 ro? "Ерроо тй Їерй rod тє 
Kptopépou kai ôv Прбиахор каХобоч, roð uev és тїр ЄтїХ ор Aéyovaw os 6 
‘Epps aioıw amorpeyyaı убтор Aotpady тєрї тд тєіҳоѕ kpióv Trepıeveykay, Kal 
émi rovro КаАаш Eroinoev &yadpa ‘Ерџо? dépovra xpiv êri rûv Фрер" ds 
& dv elva rûv ebnBwv трокр:0) Tò eldos xdĂMoTos, otros év rod “Eppod rf 
ёорт mepiewnw ёр кїк\ф тод telxaus &xay @руа êri rûv брор. 

b In the Kapvăctov âXgos of Messenia, Apollo, К. 27 8. 

e Dedication of the Pheneatai at Olympia, Paus. 5. 27, 8 O 66 
“Eppijs 6 róv kpibv фёрюр 070 тў pacxáAg Kal Emıxeinevos тӯ кєфаћӯ корде Kal 
xıravd Te каї xAapvda evdeduxas . . . id "ApkdDov ёк Ферєоб dedoraı тф беф, 
’Ovarav de тд» Alyırmrav, тоу 0€ air Ка\\ат ур epyaracdaı Akyeı ră ётіурацџа, 

d Hermes Кр:офёроѕ on coins of Aigina: Head, Hist. Num. p. 334; 
of Corinth, id. p. 340: cf. Paus. 2. 3, 4 (at Corinth) xadxois кабїиеибс 
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corw 'Eppns тарёстпкє 86 oi kpiós, ёт: 'Epuijs padtora dorei бєй» épopar «ai 
айён» wolpvas . . . tov 886 ёр тєХєт) Myrpós еті 'Epuij Aeyöpevov kai TG криф 
Хбуор Emioripevos où Aéyo. Cf. coin-type of Marc. Aurelius, Brit. Mus. 
Cat., Corinth, p. 77. Hermes, with chlamys and petasos, seated on 
rock holding caduceus and extending right hand over a ram. 

7 Hom. Г. 14. 490: 

Үр BépBavros moAuumAov, tóv pa uáMara 
“Epueias Tpócv epe: каї ктт drasse. 

Cf. Hesiod., Theog. 444 (Hekate, R. т). Hom. Hymn. Herm. 567: 
Тайт êxe, Mardðos vie, kai dypavkovs Mikas Bods 
ёттоос т dujwmóeve kai ўшбуоуѕ TaAaepyous“ 
каї xapomoisı Xcovoi kai Apyıddovaı avegat 
каї косі каї pyro, dca трёфе ebpeia x0av, 
пас: Ф ém проВатоті dváacew Kudınov “Epp, 
otov Ф eis "Ауру rerehegucvov dyycAov. elvat, 
ös т' dóorós тєр dav doge. уєраѕ ойк éAáywrrov. 

‘Epuîjs associated with the divinities of vegetation : 

* Aristoph. Thesmoph. 977: 

“Eppijv тє Nöpiov ávropat 
kai Häva kai Хбифав días 
emiyelacaı mpoOvpos 

rais îjerepaoi 

харёта xopeíais. 

16. 295 Ебхєобє raw Өєтрофёрои тӯ Anpynrpe kai ту Kópy каї re ПХобгф 
kai rj KaAAıyeveia kal тӯ Коџротрбфо каї rà “Epp Kal rais Харут. 

Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 

° Simonides Amorg. Frag. 20 6vovo: Мёрфшє T re Maiddos тбко, 
otro. yàp âvâpâv aip (терш conj. Bergk) Exovaı тоёуу. 

» C. Г. A. 2, 1671, inscr. on altar found on south slope of the 
Akropolis, “Ерроб "Adpodirys Паиде Nuppâv "Ioıdos (? first cent. B.c.); cf. 
1327, 1600. 3. 196 ‘Eppijs ... Natddov cvvomáe». Aristid. 2, p. 708 
(Dind.) тд» “Ерийр os xopnyóv dei mporayopevovo. Tüv Nuppâv (vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Thasos). 

1 C, Т, G. 45380 (at Caesarea Philippi) Haw re каї Núppas Mains 
yóvov êyê dvebnxev “Eppeiav . . . 

п Paus. то. r2, 6 (in the temenos of Apollo Smintheus in the 
Troad) 'Epujs Aífov rerpáyevov туйра” 6 dprorepâs дё їфюр тє xarepyó- 
pevov és крїрлүр kai тёр Мирфбр cor. rà dydAuara. Cf. 7. 22, 4 (at Pharai 
in Achaia) dep їербу doro “Ерџод vâpa pêr тӯ тту TÒ буора, тойу de 
ix6ös ойх alpodew ёё аїтӯѕ, dvdOnpa elvai той leoù vopiţovres. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. sv. Arcadia (Pheneos). 
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з Frankel, /nschr. von Pergamon 183 дійкторор «сато Nünbaıs 
“Ерийг, on statue in the dyopá at Pergamon, which served as a water- 
conduit and a clepsydra. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 

^ With Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite, К. 22, 27, 54, 73%, 94, 110m, 
1191; Geogr. Reg. s.v. Halikarnassos, Cilicia, Egypt, Italy. 

15 Kaibel, Zptgr. 812 (Lesbos): 

Znvos kai Malas épikvüéos ФуХадр “Epuiv 
Evxdprov orijoev rovd ent фитаХийс 
Bákxov Zoois vids... 
Cf. Apollo, К. 14, Hermes "Epi@iddcos. 

Titles referring to the deity of fertility : 

16 ‘Eppijs "Акактта: Hom. 77. 16. 185: Od. 24. то (cf. Hes. Theog. 
614 какта IIpoundeis as the friend of man). Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
Akakesion (Arcadia); cf. Od. 8. 335 8órop édov. 

17 “Eppis "Epwovmos: Arist. Ran. 1144: 

ob Or éxeivos (‘Epps д0Мов) ХА ròv "Eptoymov 
“Ерийр хӨдтор тровейте, 

Cf. Et. Mag. 371. бт ”Ерюбмог 'Eppijs kai хббиос kal ёргхббиог. 

Cf. Eph. Arch. 1903, p. 58, leaden tablet found in Attic grave 
inscribed with curse . . . kara3â rovrovs ämavras mpds тд» "Ерийг тду 
XBwov каї тд» ббМор kal ròv károxov" каї тду ёрюброр Kat оёк Фасо) circ. 
400 B.C. 

18 “Epuijs Фай. 

a Lucian, Zeus Trag. 42 КоАХфиог Фата dover. 

b Paus. 6. 26, 5 (at Kyllene in Elis), vide Aphrodite, R. 344, 
Hippol. Ref haer., р. 108 (Miller) ёттпкє 9€ àyáApara So ev TQ Харобракор 
драктбрф ávÓpómev yuuvâv dvo тетарбуас €xdvrov тйс xeipas арфотёраѕ és 
oupavăv каї râs aloxivas avo ёотраррёуас каӨйтер èv Къ\Х\у rà тоё “Epuod. 

© Artemid. Oneirokr. 1. 45 «доу 88 кої Фу KvAMjvg yevápevos “Epuod 
dyadpa ovâtv о ў aidoiov Seqptovpynutvov Хбуф ru фисікф. 

d Philostr. Уй. Apoll. 6. го (Kayser, 1, p. 234) Atovuciav kai фаХХоб 
kal ToU ev КоХХир eidous, 

е Herod. 2. 51 ёра dv гер тй аідоїа тдудХдата тоф "Epuéo 'A8nvaio 
mpâror “EXAnvov paÜóvres тара IeXaoyâv émowjscavro. ої 8 IleXaoyoi рд» 
Tiva Абуор тєрї ато? Ehefav, rà бу тойчу ёр Sapobpnixy uvornpíow dedrzAwrar. 

f Head, Hist. Num. p. 226, Ithyphallic Hermes on coins of Imbros. 

Hermes associated with the lower world and the tomb, vide 
Demeter, R. 51 (Athymbria in Caria), Demeter 52 (Knidos), Dionysos 
124° (Athens), Demeter 246 (Andania). 
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Hom. Od. 24. 1: 
‘Epps è yuyas KudAjuos ЄЁєкаХєїто 
âvăpâv pynotnpav' exe Ge раВдоу pera xepol 
kaXjv xpvoeinv, rj т' dvâpâv Supara бё\үє: 
Фу ё06Хє, той Ò abre xal Ùrvdovras ayetpes, 


19 “Кон XÖdvios, 


a At Athens: vide vol. 3, Hades; Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens; vol. 2, 
Hekate, R. 15. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 649 Xövios ó ‘Epyijs kal karaußdrns 
mapa ‘Podlos kai "Adyvaioıs. 

Aesch. Pers. 628: 

Алла хдбиос Saipoves &yvot, 

Гӯ re kai `Ерий, Вас:Хед T évépav, 

перат’ Evepde үрьхїр eis pûs. 

Cf. Choeph. 1: “Ери? хӨбиє marpw émonreóov kpárn. 

b Plataia. Plut. Arzs/. 21 (at the feast of Eleutheria) тд» тайро» 


eis тђу avpàv oddéas kai karevtăpevos Aŭ kal “Epuij xOovim тараки\е ros 
Фуабойс ăvâpas rois ümep tis “EAAados dmoÜavóvras êri rò deinvov Kal THY 
aiuokoupiav, 

© Thessaly: grave reliefs with dedications. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 
I. 348 and 357 ‘Ершіоо x6ovíov (Larissa): 362 (from Krannon, 
beneath relief-figure of Hermes on pedestal) “Ерийо xOoviov: 455 
[Lebadeia] Kaibel, Epigr. 505 (Trikka) Ерридоо хбомон. 

d “Ерийг хдбиог common in the formula of the 'devotiones' [cf. 
К. 17]; e.g. from Pantikapaion, inscribed leaden tablet, Arch. Anzeig. 
1907, р. 127 Karopiccw Nevpymov . . . тар “Еррб» xÜóviov. kal ° Ekárav 
xÜovíav kai парй IlXovreva ҳббиоу xai mapa AevkoÜéav хбомар kai mapa 
Ферсєфбуау xOoviay xai mapa ?Артёшда Зтрофайат. С. Г. С. 538 (at 
Athens), cf. ‘Eppijs kăroxos 539 ‘Epp kiroxe катоҳоѕ ioe тойтш tay 
óvouárov (Athens). Arcadia, vide vol. 2, Hekate, К. 13°, 

e Diog. Laert. 8. 1, 31 (Pythagoras) тё» 8ё ‘Ериўу тарау elva тфу 
Vrvxóv kal дій тоёто тортба Akyeodaı каї mvÀaiov xai хббиог, ётедђтер 
obros elomeume тд ràv соратер ras Wuxas. 

f C. 1. С. 3398 (sepulchral inscr. from Smyrna: the dead man 
speaks: his soul goes direct to heaven) rus 9' ex Ade core oiv 
dÜavárowi Beoisw | "Eppeiao Adyos, бє и’ obpavóv fyaye Xetpûv | айтіка 
Tıpnoas kai pot KAéos ecfov 2докер, 

e Cf. C. I. С. 4284 (Patara in Lykia) rò» 8 ó таластрофоЛаё 
'Aupómos «сато Bopdv | абтдс ёт (was тд yAvkù фёууоѕ ópàv | nplov бфра 

' yévorro, tóv, à Maias kAvré кодрє 'Epueij, méumots Xâpov ёт etocBéwv. 
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h Cic. De Deor. Nat. 3. 22 Mercurius . . . is qui sub terris habetur 
idem Trophonius. Paus. 9. 39, 7 (in the mysteries of Trophonios) 
800 maiües rûv dorâv ёт трїа mov kai бёка yeyovóres, obs “Ерийс ёторо- 


x Ў 
pulovow' otro. тор karaflaivovrá «ісу ol Aovovres . . . 


i Cic. De Leg. 2. 26, 65 (law of Solon's quoted) nec Hermas hos 
quos vocant licebat imponi (sepulcris); cf. Kaibel, Zpigr. 108. 


Hermes by the gate. 

? таас, vide R. где. Cf. Paus. 4. 33, 3, at Messene “бут: 82 
тй» ёт "Apxadias és MeydAnv mów criw ёр таў miha “Ерийє Texuns 
Ths "Arruxijs* "AÓnvalov yap то axnpa rò rerpáyevóv ёсть em rois "Eppais, 
xai тара rovrev penaßnkacıv oi dda. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 922 Фбос 
eixov “Eppâs idpuovres mpd rûv Gupâv xai dXÀa twa ФуйдХрата mèp той 
py Bpadivery тїр dvácraciww ‘xorpats 404рас idpveoBa каї йХАо то»... 
öre pêv rats Xirpas ботриа Yov, dre 0€ Go rt moduredtorepov iepetov 


каї ойтоѕ (Opvov. каї mpds 70 Oudpevov EAeyov Bot їЇ$рїєсба ў асу! ў проВіто. 


21 ПротоХшос. 

a At Athens: Paus. 1. 22, 8 xarà дё тїр бообор адтђи 00) түй és 
dkpâmodw "Ерийг, dv Прот Маи óvopá(ovoi, kai Xdperas Swxpdryy тойса 
röv Хофромкоо Хбуоюас. Cf. 9. 35, 3 тарӣ ё adrais (rais Харт) тєХєгїїр 
dyovaw és robs тоХХойс dmöppyrov. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ‘Epps auinros бу тӯ 
dporsde. Cf. К. 80. Philochoros Fr. (Harpocrat. ғ. о. ‘Eppijs ó mpos тӯ 
TUA] . . . DiAöxopos Ev тЄиттө "Ardidos yo ds of évvéa Apyovres rais 
фоХайс dvébecav “Ерийг тарӣ tov туға тб» 'Arrwóv, Cf. R. 35b; vide 
Apollo, К. 34° (‘Eppijs ёт’ Aiyéos т\ш). 

b In Megiste (island near Lykia belonging to Rhodes): C. Z. С. 
4301 ZecwMjs...Xápis émigrareócas čv re kaoráf kai émi тод mupyov 
ToU év Meyiora "Ерий протућаіф xapıornpiov (? leg. ZeowMjs . . . Aptos, 
vide Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 390). 


22 “Корду ПОМог ‘Apyarevs at Erythrai: Dittenberg. Sy//og. 370, l. 143 


(sale of priesthoods) Ерроб IIvMov ‘Apparéws. 
35 “Epps Ovpatos at Pergamon: Frankel, Znschr. v. Pergam. 325 
“Ерџӯ» бораїор “Робфов iepeds rod Ards | eOpvae фбХака тоў ved kai ротора. 
** “Eppiis Ilpövaos at Thebes: Apollo, К. 185 ©, 


35 ‘Epps Zrpoatos ? at Athens: Aristoph. Plut. 1153 тарӣ rjv бора» 
orpopaiov іёрусас6ё pe. Cf. Phot. Lex. s.v. ‘Еррӯє orpopeis" ó тарй rais 
бїраис iüpupévos. Suidas s.v. Zrpobaiov éravupia doriw “Eppod тарй тд 
rais бира 18рбобас ёті pu\ax] төр ДАА» кХєттбр, 


2 ‘Epps 'EmiOaXapiras: Hesych. s. v. ‘Epps Фу EiBoia. 
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The God of ways. 

37 “Ерийе 'Ayjrep at Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 7 кета Sê evrös тоб 
тєр3д\оу (ràv Meyalov Oca») беду тосадє Хоу ФуаХрата, тд rerpăyovov 
mapexöpeva сҳўра, “Ериӯѕ re EmixAnow 'Ayjrep каї 'AmóAAev Kal "Абр 
re kal Ilooeidâv, ёт: 8 Hios eravupiay &yov Swrnp тє elvai kai "HparAns. 

28 “Epuijs "Evddios, "Hyeuówos, vide Apollo, R. g; cf. Schol. Plat. 
Phaed. 107 C "Egpatov, rò атроадбкцтор кёрдоѕ, ётё тёр èv тайс 68015 тїбєнёу®» 
drapxav, ås oi бдоштброр kareofiovoi. — ravras $ re `Ериў dguepotow as 
бут kai тойтф Evi rûv evodiov бєду, — Aristoph. Plut. 1159 ФА” fyyeuámov 
(iBpócac6é pe); cf. Schol. 7222, ката хрувид» ўуєџбио» “Eppijv iSpicavro. 
C. I. A. 2. 7414, 1. го (sacrificial accounts of the Lycurgean period) 
ёк rîs Üvoias 76 ‘Epp TQ Hyenovio mapa orparnyav. 2. 1207 Zrparnyol 
oi êri ròv Перша... Eppe 'Hyepovío dvé8gkav. 

28 а “Epuijs "Hyepwv, inscr. from Peiraieus : Novpepios "ApeAAıos maba- 
yoyòs “Ерид “Нусрди, Kekulé, Antik. Bildw. Theseton no. 227. 

29 “Ерийс "Одіоѕ: Hesych. s. v. Eemiderov ‘Eppoù. 

30 “Epuijs 'Emtrépjios : Hesych. s.v. "Еттёршох ó ‘Epps. Paus. 8. 
34, 6 (on the borders of Megalopolis) rò ‘Eppaiov, és ô Mevomviois kai 
MeyadoroXiras elow дро” menoinura de abróÓ: xai “Ерийг eri ormn. 
8. 35, 2, on the same frontier near Phaidrias ‘Eppo ФуаХдага 
memolyraı kai ‘Hpaxdéous. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lampsakos. 

31 “Ерийс Tpixépados, Terpaxépadros: Hesych. s.v. 'Epuis трікёфаћоѕ" 
"Apioroâvns ёр Tpupddyte toiro ёфу . . . mapósov тетракёфаћоѕ ‘Epps 
ё тӯ триддф Tod Kepapetkoi î8puro. Phot. s.v, ‘Eppijs rerpaxépados’ Ev Kepa- 
peck Теєсарҳідоо &pyov. Harpocrat. s. v. Tpixépados* "Imatos ev TẸ mpös 
Eördelönv © рикрд» 8 dvo. тод тркефаћоу mapa тїр “Eoriav 686,” тд mÄnpes 
ёст: той тркефаћоо ‘Eppod. тоётор de noi diddyopos Ev у Eùx\eidnv 
avadewwaı 'AykvAgaw, Babr. 48 ev óð ris ‘Epps Terpayavos eiorhren 
Aldor & in’ aùr сордв ў». 

* Hom. Od. m. 471 йд ®лёр móMos, 000 6 "Ephatos Хдфов ёстіу. 
Schol 20. “Epuns mp@ros Єкїбүрє tas 60006 . . . rà onpeia тёр ‘Popaiwv 
piov “Eppaiovs Adhovs каХофт.  ó0ev xai тойс dvÜpómovs дур: ToU viv 
eis тїш ‘Eppo ката tas 98006, Sia 70 Tov Өєйр elva тобто» кабтуєрбуа 
Kal Emirpomov тӧр ekönuovvrwv, Owpovs тог Ado» xai Bidyovras прос- 
Ваа» AiGovs kai Tovrovs kaÀeiw ‘Eppaiovs Aodavs. Cf. Xanthus, Frag. 
9: Müller, Frag. Hist. 1, p. 38. Cf. Cornutus 16, p. 24 (Lang) 
mpooowpevovar 82 Trois Aidovs rois 'Epuais éxdorou Tv mapıdırmv буа rıva 
airois mpoorievros. Strab. p. 343 in Triphylia evyvà 86 xai ‘Eppaia ev 
Tais 68015, Iloveidia emt rais dkrais. 

Hermes the Messenger and Herald. 

® ‘Epps EödyyeAos: Ath. Alitth. 1901, p. 221, inscr. from Paros, first 
century в.с. O«oíg MeydAots каї ‘Eppe? ElayyéA@ Ебро Hesych. s.v. 

F2 
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Eóáyyehos 6 ‘Epps. Aesch. C’hoeph. 12 4 кїрьё ибусттє ray dro re kai като | 
äpnkov “Epp хӨбиє, knpufas epoi rois yas evepbe dalnovas ie €uăs | 
ebyds. Plat. Laws, 941 A Еду ûs npeoBeurijs ris ù кїръ& катаүеибб- 
pevos Tis moXeos mapampeoßeunrar трбе twa wéAW ... ypabal ката rovrov 
čarov фе “Epuoi kai Ads dyyeMas kai émiráfes mapa vâuov dvefqvâvrov, 
Diod. Sic. 5. 75 rà ё ‘Epp просаттоџс: tas Ev rois woMéuow ywopévas 
émunpuke(as kai бийАХауйс kal omovdds, kai тб тойт» cócOTuov курокеюу, 
б форс» Єфбаси oi тєрї тби roovtay Tabs Adyous Trotovpevor kal дий robrov 
Tvyxárovres Tapa ois modepiois dopadeias’ dev 8) kai Kowdy 'Epysv 
vouas Oa. 

Hermes in relation to the méds and civil culture. 

** ‘Epuîs Ab£iönnos: Hesych. s.v. Ab£iguos" ‘Epps em ris iSpuceas. 

35 ‘Epps 'Ayopaios : Pollux, 7. 15 тойтор 86 kai Geol tot, 6 ЄртоХаос 
‘Epuîs kai б dyopaios" Kal ёнтб\ф Atookoipa êv “Hpwow "Apıorodavns. Diod. 
Sic. 5. 75 aci 8 abróv kai perpa kai orabpa kai ră бий THs Єрторїав кєрдї 
mp&rov ётіођоа каї TÒ Хадра ră rûv Grov oerepiCerOa, 

a At Thebes: vide Apollo, R. gr. 

b Athens: Paus. 1. 13, r (оо: 66 mpös тїр отой» jv Поки 
Gvopăţovow dnd tov ypapâv, érrw 'Eppijs xaAkoUs каХобреуос 'Ayopatos koi 
min mAgoiov. Lucian, Jup. Trag. 33 ó xaAxo)s, 6 єбурарров каї ebrrepi- 
ураттоѕ, 6 dpxatos rn» dvá8eatw rhs кбрлѕ ; иаХХор 0€ ó ads, Ф "Ери, d8eAós 
éotw, ó dyopaios, ó mapa тїр ПокОтр, Schol. Aristoph. 27и, 297 ev 
péoy т) dyopa löpvraı ‘Eppot dyopaiov äyalpa. Hesych. s.v. 'Ayopaios* 
“Eppijs ovras éAéyero Ovrws, kai афїдрито KeSpidos ёрбагтос, ûs paprvpei 
duóxopos év zpíro. Harpokrat. s.v. mpós тӯ mu ‘Eppijs’ duóxyopos 
ev Tj € ''AÓnvaiov' now áp£apévev rexi(ew tov Пераа oi 0” äpxovres 
rovrov Avadevres éméypaYrav 

"Ap£ápevor mpórot rerxițew 015 üveßnkav 
BovAns xai nuov ёбурас: merdönevon. 
Harpokrat. s.v. ‘Eppa? MeverAns ў KalAiorparos ё rà тєрї "Alnvalov 
ypadbe: ‘amd yàp rìs ПокіАпѕ xai tis тоў Baréws отойѕ sisiw oi “Eppat 
xadovuevor бий yàp TÒ тоХХойс кесди kal Und (биотби kai dpxóvrwrv ravTqv 
тђ» mpoomyopiav eiAnbevan ovußednkev’ . . . ru 82 ёкаХобитд Twes xai 
Чттархєос "Epuat dmó 'Immápxov ro) IIewterpárov, Єрүга: ëv Te тў dpxaia 
koppig каї mapa П\ћатом ev ro Immăpxo. Plut. Dec. Or. Vit. р. 844 B 
Kalkıorparov . . . pijropos докіроо kai іттарҳўсартоѕ kai dvaDévros тд Bopóv 
тф “Ериў TQ 'Ayopaie (from Hegesias of Magnesia) ^ Demosth. Z7 
Leptin. $ 112 rap jpivé ті rev mpoyóvov mOAN дуаб eipyacpevoi тїр... 
dyannrâs émvypápparos êv rois ‘Eppais ётоҳор. 


с Sikyon: Paus. 2. 9, 8 ’Evraida (in the Agora) “Hparhis xaAkots 
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ёст“ Avounmos ётойртєр abróv Zikvomos. | кар wdnoiov ‘Epps ёотткєу 
*Ayopaios. Sparta, vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

4 Pharai in Achaia: Paus. у. 22, 2 ‘Epyod Фу péon тӯ dyopü Хбоо 
merompevov дуаХра, Exav kal yévea' cormkbs 86 mpós айт} тї) уў mapixera 
pev тд rerpáyavov oyna, neyedeı dE eorw où péyas. каї aùr kai éniypaupa 
éreariv, üvadeıvar афто Мєсотлор ХирдХор,  xadeira pêy 59 ” Ayopatos, тард 
88 айтф kai xpnornpiov kaÜéarnke. кета Sê mpó Tod dyáAparos ботїа Aidov 
каї айт, иоХ до ёё mpós тїр €oriav mpovexovrai Хбүрос xaÀAkot, афикбрероѕ 
обу тєрї éomépav ó rà Ge xpwpevos Arßavwrov êri rhs ботіаѕ боша, каї 
ЄртАфтас тойс Auxvovs €Xaiov xai é£áwras тібдош êri тд» Bwpòv ro) dydh- 
paros ev дейа идритда émiyópiov, kaerat 86 aAkoUs rù убшоџа, kai epora 
mpos тд obs Tov Өєдр ómoióv zi kai касте Td ЄрФтуиа tori tò dmó rovrov 
de âmerow ёк tis dyopüs emibpafapevos та dra, троє\Өф» 06 és rù eros 
rûs xeipas dntoxev ámó Tay тор, каї jorwos àv émakotog bwuns, pâvrevua 
уусны. roar Kal Alyurriois érépa тєрї той "Ат:доѕ тд їерд» navreia кабё- 
erjkev. Cf. Apollod. 3. то, 2 &daokera (6 ‘Eppis imo той 'AmóAAawos) 
тїр 804 rûv Yhpov наутку. Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Pitana (Asia Minor 
coast). 

e Sikinos: [dedication] C. Z. С. add. 24474 dyopavopjcas `Ериў. 

f Imbros: C. 7. G. 2156 крок] dfavárev ‘Epp отфтар p yopale, | 
сої uév, ävaf, дйрор кдорор © avroior rıdevres | атокавСуруто: maides marpös 
ёё 'Ayaaínmov. 

g Olbia: C. Z. С. 2078 (inscr. found at Odessa probably from 
Olbia) oi dyopavóuo: . . . ёлка `Ериў "Ayopaio Neikmv dpyupay imip 
rîs тбХєфє kal rîs avrà» üyıeias (Roman period). 

b Pergamon: Fränkel, Inschr. v. Pergam. 243 ' Ayopavoufjsas “Eppe. 
Cf. 244. 

i Erythrai: Dittenb. .5у/. 370, l. 92 (sale of priesthood) 'Epuo? 
Ayopaiov. 

к Aphrodisias in Caria: C. Z. С. 2770 1) Воо) kai ó Önpos éreiugaav 

„+ Modooody . . . yevâuevov iepea "Ериоб "Ayopaiov тада rjv NAıklav, 

* Dedication of the magistrates at Peparethos (? fourth century в.с.): 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 3, p. 184 dpfavres ёр mpvraveio dvednxav “Eppe, 
Korkyra: C. 7. С. 1880 ‘A möAıs Марко» Kaħmoúpriov . » . Tov marpwva 
каї evepyerny, ‘Eppa, “НракХєг, 

7 Hermes the city-founder: Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Epuovmolus . . . Фф Ko 
Th vie" kai év 'Apkaüíg, At Amasia in Pontos: legend on coin of 
Septimius Severus ‘Eppijs krioas түр тб, Head, Hist. Num. p. 424. 


?! “Ерийс "EmtroMaios at Rhodes: Hesych. s.v. "Ериўе év 'Póbe, os 
Töpyav ioropei. 
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Hermes the God of gain and luck. 
3 “Еррйє Kepdöos (? cult-title): Lucian, Zim. 41 Zei repaarıe ко! фїХо: 
KopiBavres kai “Ери) кербає, тдбєр тосодтоу xpvoiov; Alciphr. 3. 47 
“Epuij KepBGe kai dAe£ikake '"HpákAets, бтесобр. Plut, De Trangu. An. 
р. 472 В rûv Geâv Gros AAAyv ёю Öúvapıv, б pêv Evvakıos, б SE pavrdos, 
ó 82 kepăâos emovonalerau. Cf. Athena, К. 65. 
© Epps Zaxopdpos(?) at Kyzikos: Ash. Mitth. 10, p. 208—on 
marble pitcher with figure of Hermes with caduceus and purse—inscr. 
['Epunls Хакофброѕ|: ? early Roman period. 
4 “Epuiis AóMos at Pellene: Paus. ү. 27, І төр 86 ёс ПеХфир 
Ayakpa ёоти ‘Eppod катй тїр 600у, emikänaww pêv AóMos, edxds de dvÜpómov 
ёгоциос releva «уйна 8ê air rerpáyovov, yévetá тє Exet kai eri тӯ кефаХд 
тїХор «руасџёрох. Cf, К. т. 884. 
43 ‘Epps Дікаюѕ (2) at Argos: Kaibel, Epigr. 814. 
8 “Eppiis Iewivovs (?) at Knidos: Newton, ZZa/icarn. Inscr. no. 30, 
Pl. XC jAejríova 6 татр . . . каї ў ратур Ileiowoot. 
“4 ‘Epuîs Yıdupıorns at Athens: vide Aphrodite, К. 1191 (cf. Eustath. 
Od. 5. 8). 
? ‘Eppijs Tóxov: vide К. 80. 
? “Epps Харидфрог: Hesych. s. v. ó 'Eppijs. 
Hermes associated with the Palaistra. 
#5 Cornutus 16: ödev каї тўи 'Yyieıav айтф avvokiav. 
4 “Ерийв "Ayowos at Sparta: C. Г. С. 1421 (dedication of successful 
athlete) доскоро: Хотїрос kai “Eppa 'Ayovic. 
47 ‘Eppuîs "Evayomos. 
a At Athens: С. /. A. 2. 1181 “Ериу 'Evayevío Ayroolevidns . . . 
aveOnxe yvuvaotapxijcas Kerpomidı pu\ (338/7 в.с.) Cf. Aristoph. 
Plut. 1161: 
évayówios Toivuv Evopat, каї Ti ёт epeis; 
IDiovro ydp ёст: тоёто сурфорфтатор 
тоу dy@vas роубчкойс kai yvpvikoŭs. 

At Eleusis, vide Demeter-Persephone, R. 176. 

b Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 9 rîs eaödov 82 ras és тд oradıdv elow 
буубтата Ворої duo. тб» pêv abráv “Eppod xadotow ’Evaywviov, tov дё érepov 
Karpov. 

© Lesbos (Mitylene): C. Z. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 2. 96 orepavadévres 
imo tas Bóas kai ro даро dvéÜnkav rò Gyadpa kai rais e£eöpus "Eppa 
"Evayovio (? early third century в. c.). 

d ? At Sagalassa in Pisidia; C. Z. С. 4377 (inscr. in honour of 
a citizen who had given successful gladiatorial shows) rà perà xAewdy 
“Арту &vayands cor. ai “Eppijs | Neiko mopavvov dvSpdow &бХофбро. 
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Dedications to the God of the palaistra. 

* Boeotia: Orchomenos: C. 7. G. Sept. 3218 Tov éavrüv yupvaciapyov 
oi ёк той yupvaciov ‘Epp kai Мила, 

ө Thisbe: С. /. С. Sept. 1. 2235 yopvactapynoas ёк тёр Stor арёбпкєр 
түй отой» kai тїр elvodor каї тав Gupas Epp) 'HpakAe kai тӯ тбАє. 

59 Lokris, C. Z. С. Sept. 3. 285, from Opous, rov yvpvaciapxor “Ери 
“Нракћєї. 

% а Delphi: Бий, Corr. Hell. 23, p. 571 уергавчарх тав ["Еррє] каї 
*HpakAet. 

5 Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 ў érépa rûv oroâv (4т0 Tüv ru\ûv és Tov 
Kepapeıköv) xer yvpváctov “Epuod kaXocuevov. Dedications of epheboi to 
Hermes, C. 7. С. 1224-1226. 

5 Sparta: Pind. Vem. то. 51 

enei (of Аокоирог) 

eüpvxópov таша: Smápras dyovov 

poipay “Epu kai оф» “Hpakdet биётогт: байвар, 
pdda pev dvöpav Sixaiwy mepıkadönevot. 

5 Las in Laconia: Paus. 3. 24, 7 mpös tH кр yvpváciov (ёст!) 
'EpuoU de €ormkev йуаАра dpxaiov. 

5: Megalopolis : Paus. 8. 32, 3 “Hpaxhéous дё kowös каї Eppo? mpós тф 
стадіф vads рё» ойкёт ӯ», pdvos dé офис: Bwpòs #Хєйтєто, 

55 Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 6 èv rà yupvari@ тд дуаХра тоў 'Epuoi dumexo- 
pévq pêv Сор ipártov, катаХуув: 06 ойк és mödas, GAN’ és тд rerpáyovov туна, 

55 Messene: Paus. 4. 32, I rà 06 dydApara rà ev rà yvuravio 
mompard €orw Фибрб» Alyunriov, ‘Eppijs re каї "НракАфе xai Onoeis. 
rovrous pêy 0) rois mâgw "EAnot xai ў ràv BapBăpov moAdois mepi re 
yuıuvarıa каї ev madaiorpais Kadeornkev Exew Ev tipi. 

" Dyme in Achaia: Bull. Corr, Hell. 4. 521 Локоѕ AvKov yvpra- 
счарҳђоаѕ “Eppa kai "Hparkel. 

5 Kythera: Сапег, Delect. 2. 29 'Ovaninokıs yupvaciapynoas To 
Tupiarnpiov Kat тд кбисра “Eppa. 

9 Tenos: Кафе, Epigr. 948 ‘Ери каї “Hparhei. ras peeras дубура 


: ; 2 : Tos 
duixropov ёда pe xedvol | Oevto таћиотритои Bor фоХака | over’ ёуф 


mivurâra kai dy\adv ўбєтї кборор | дока Kal ёк pópov таутобеў eipvaapnv. 

* Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 264 Паотбо» “Hparheidov "Adnvaios, 
ednßevwv, ёк tis М№кпратои xai Nikmpărov "АХсЁаийрбар madaiotpas, . . . 
”АлбАХ өр, ‘Eppei, 'HpakAei, 

а Keos (Iulis) : C. Z. С. add. 2367 i yupvactapyjoas ‘Epp. 

9 Paros: C. Г. С. 2386: same formula. 

з Siphnos: С. Z. С. 24235, mutilated inscr. containing resolu- 
tion of of ddeésuevoe in honour probably of the yvpvaciapyos, and 
mentioning sacrifice to Hermes. 
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^ Melos: C. ZL G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 1091 Вакхюс Zariov bro- 
yYupvanıapxnoas там тє éEcüpav kai тё Äyalpa “Eppa “Hpakkei (found above 
the grotto of Aphrodite of Melos). 

65 Thera: С. Г. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 392 Mrwödikos . . . vroyyuvanıap- 
xöv “Epuâ (? third century в. C.) 339 ó ієрей Tifepiov Kaícapos каї 
upvaviapxos "Ayevwpárns xai б imoyvpvaciapxos dveyparav rovs ebnBev- 
cavras en’ abróv . . . ‘Eppa каї Hpaxhei. Cf. 390, 391 (dedications 
from the palaistra there), 331 decree of of ddeupdpevor mentioning rods 
тф "Epp ко! “НракХЄ фтёр той Васо TiÜcuévovs yuuwkois Фудуаѕ 
(Ptolemaic period). 

s Amorgos: Auseo italiano di antichità classica 1885, p. 231, no. 7 
4 yupvarlapxos . . . kai 6 Отоуџруасќарҳоѕ ... каї oi &frBor. . . Epp "Hparkei. 

Astypalaia: C.J.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 193 Mevéorparos ... 
тадорорісаѕ Фтёр ras тё» maidov eùrafias “Ерий kai 'HpakAei (? first 
century в.с.). 

68 Samos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 5, p. 482, dedication to Ptolemy 
(? Philopator), Hermes, Herakles, by victorious athletes. 

i Nisyros: C. Z. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 90, dedication of (6 deiva) 
xai rò guvapioriov ‘Eppa (third century в. с.). 

70 Nymphaion in Bithynia: С. 7. С. 3799 yemvaocapynoas “Eppa. 

п Olbia: Latyschev. 4. 459 (third century в.с.) Хикд2роров Arovvaiov 
уУргаачарх дав... Avovictov "Epp kai “Нракћєї. 

п a Byzantion: C. Z. С. 2034 ‘Odvpmiodwpos Bevàidópov orepavabeis 
тё Хартай, rûv dja» ra Boondpia тд â6hov “Eppa кої “Нракћєї. 

7? Sestos: Dittenb. Sy. 246 (decree of BovAn and бїрог, latter part 
of second century в. с.), 1. 62 eloeAdav els rjv арун TÌ vovunvig avvere- 
Acoev pêv Ovolas vQ Te 'Eppei kai тф "HpakAe( tois Kadıöpunevos ev тф 
yepvacio бєоїѕ imép тїз Tod Önpov kai ris TG» véov gernpias, 1. 78 
ovverdrecer 8 ко! Субра тф Eppe ai тё "Hparkei ev r "Yrepßeperaiw, 

з Pergamon: Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 169 Mevenaxos yupvacrapxov 
“Eppe? каї “Hpakhei ümep tis той zAjfovs owrnpias. | Cf. Fränkel, 
Inschr. v. Pergam. 9. 323. 

= Teos: C. Г. С. 3059, fines for violating rules concerning the 
games and the military training тд pé» ўшоу ёото ris modes, iepov 
“Eppod kai 'HpakAéovs kai Movowv. 

75 Alexandreia : (?) C. 7. С. 4682 oi o? X Erovs uéAAaxes (?:=ёфл8о) 
. „ . Eppe ‘Hpaxkei. 

% Tauromenion : C. Z. С. 5648 dedication “Ердё “Hpaxde from the 
base (?) of a composite statue of the two (cf. Cic. ad Affic. т. то signa 
nostra et Hermeraclas). Metaponton: vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
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Я Athenae. 5614 (from Zeno): drt дё xai of rovrou mpeofirepoi ката 
фиАотофїа» cepróv twa tov "Epora kai mavrós aioxpod keyopiopévov Fdecav 
фХо» ёк Tod ката uuvâgia abróv ovmăpioda ‘Epp kai 'HpakAei, ro ptv 
Aóyov 7 де а\кѕ mpocorâri. Anth. Pal. 6. тоо dedication of the Харта 
to Hermes by the victor in a Lampadephoria. 

18 “Epps Прбраҳоѕ, R. 6: Paus. 9. 22, 2 тд» 82 ‘Eppiy Akyovoı тд» 
IIpóuaxov 'Eperpiéov vavoiv ЄЁ EbBoias ёс тїр Tavaypaíav eyóvre» тойс Te 
ebifBovs efayayeîv ётї тїр шіҳтр, kai аўто» Gre Ebnßov orAeyyıdı dpvvóuevov 
pára Epydoacdaı Tav EiBotov тротпу. Cf. К. 28. 

19 ‘Epps Zorjp at Amorgus: Ath. Mitth. 1, p. 332 ‘Eppéw iepóv Zorijpos 
(? fourth century z.c.). 

Hermes associated with the arts (vide Zeus, К. 38 a, Dionysos 104 f). 

80 *Epuns Tóxov: Ath. ЛПИ. 1894, p. 54, а choragic monument 
found near Magnesia.on the Maeander showing Hermes carved in 
relief between the legs of marble tripod with inscr. : 


‘Epps «ірі Тодор, ёк KaAkidos otros ékeivos, 
"AvríAoxós p Emoinoe тоМташ mäcı xopryóv. 


СЕ Clem. Alex. Profrepi. p. 81 ri yap бусабе, Ф ävdpwmoı, тд» Tupûva 
(corr. Töxova) ‘Eppiv kai тд» "Avdokidou kai roy ”Арбутоу, $ mavri тө O5Àov 
ört Movs, Somep xai tov 'Eppjv; Diod. Sic. 4. 6 roürov (Прїатор| de rév 
Gedy Tives pêy °1бофаћћоу фрорд(ошп: тис de Tóyova. Strab. 587-8 
dmedeix0q 86 бєдє oros [IIparros] ind rûv veorépow' 0008 yàp “HoioBos olde 
Прїатог" AAN tote rots °Аттікоїѕ "'OpÜáry каї КомоадХф kai Tóyovt каї rois 
тоойтов. Hesych. s. v. Tixov' enor de rûv “Eppijv, Adot дё тдр тєрї т> 
"Афродіти. Anth. Pal. 9. 334: 
Kane тор Ev сшкроіѕ óMyov бєд» jv émBaons 
eukaipos, 7evtn' pn peyálov 86 yMyov 
és d ye Önnoyepwv Öuvaraı beds Фийр! meveorn 
дорєсби, rovrov кйрибе ela. Тоор. 

ы Plut. De Audiend. р. 44 E "Ada kai riv Ерийг rais Xdprow oi 
тоћаюї суукабідросау, о páMora той Adyou TÒ кєхаритрбуор kai mpoodures 
dmacobvros. Cf. К. 74 and Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea (Arcadia): vide 
Apollo, R. 228, 230 (Megalopolis). 

82 a Paus, 9. 30, I 'AmóAAev xaAkoüs ёсти Ev "ЕМкӧи ai ‘Epps раҳбрерон 
пері THs №раѕ. 

b 2. 19, 6 (in the temple of Aphrodite at Argos) ‘Epps es Айра 
oinoiw xeAbvnv npkos. 

® Stobae. ma’ 17 (Meineke, vol. 3, p. 113) бег fv т ós aAndas б 


r 


karadeiţas civ Siadexrixyy . . . ûs péy Aéyovoi тше, 6 Adyıos “Ериї, 
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6 dépev Ev raiv xepoiv tò cuvOnpa abris, төр eis аХ\ућоос атоВХетбитфи 
ёракбутор (from Iamblichus). 
88 Aristid. vol. 2, p. 398 (Dind.) тєр! Agnoofévovs, ôv éyà фай» Av 


“Ерџо? тид Aoylov тотоу els дибрфтоос kare\deiv. 


Ritual and Festivals (vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Crete). 


*5 Animal sacrifice. 
a Goat at Eleusis, vide Demeter, R. 176. 
b Lambs, kids; Homeric period, R. 41. 
© Swine-sacrifice; Hom. Od. 14. 422: 
AAA 8 у dmapxópevos xepa\îs трїхас ё торі Bdddev 
ару:бдоутоѕ tds, kai Єтєйхєто mace Өєобоч. 
434 каї rà pêv ёптаҳа парта depowpâro aitov 
түр pêv lav viunoi kai “Еррӯ, MaiáBos viei, 
?Swine in Attic sacrifice: Aristoph. Pax 386. Воаг at Pheneos, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia. 
d Ram at Andania, vide Demeter, К. 246. Cf. ritual of Hermes 
Kptopépos, R. 6. 
е Bull, Akraiphiai: C. Z. С. Sept. 1, 2712 (decree in honour of 
citizen) êke дё xai тӯ topi ravpodvrnoas “Eppe? kai “Нракћеї каї той 


ZeBao rois dyava Ömkırıröv, 


Other animals: f Mitylene: C. /. G. Ins. Mar. Асе. 2. 73 (vide 
Aphrodite, R. 73°), sacrifice to Hermes on altar of Aphrodite 
Peitho—é6véro ... lepijiov бгтє ke Өр kai epoev kal 00Х», mÀ&y xolpw? 
(probable emendation) «ai ёриба ёгтеий кє ӨӨХ. 

Schol. Aristoph. P/u/. 1111 7 yMésca rà» didopevav тф ‘Ериў Dora. 
KaMiorparos Tâv боорбуор noù ras yAdooas rois knpu£w Фторбреоба. 
Cf. К. 88 c. 

8 2 Phallic element in ritual, vide R. 18. 


* Wine-libations with water: Aristoph. P/u/. 1133: 
орос дё Kökıros cov iow Kexpapévys. 
Schol. id. (теги бй ті rois uiv Grow benis dldoraı dkparos отор, 
тф дё “Ери kexpapévy. 
* Cereal sacrifice, vide R. 20. Apollo, В. 216. 


а On the fourth day of the month, Schol. Aristoph. Р. 1126 
oizot mÀakoUvros тоб 'v rerpddt memeuuévov, СЕ Apollo, R. 236. 
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b Anth. Pal. д. 72: 
ЕйкоХос 'Eppeias, & rrotpéves, ev 86 удХакт: 
Xaipov Kal Öpvivo omevădpevos pere 
"АМ ойу "HpakAége" Eva Sê ктїХог ў maxtv dpva 
airei, kal márvres Ev dos ékMéyera:. 
"ANAG AvKous «руе. ті Sê To mheov, el rò фиХахбё 
Murat eire Avkoıs ei” Und той idakos. 

€ Telecl. Frag. Zreppoi 4 (Meinek. 2, p. 370) 2 deomod' 'Epui, 
kimre tév ÖvAnudrov. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Pax ходо бурата rà rois 
Beois émiÜvópeva Ahira. emippaiverar 86 owe kai аә. Hesych. s.v. 
'Epuüs Téuparos eldos xnpuxocdés. 

88 Chthonian ritual. 

а Schol. Aristoph. Plus. тїїх ý ràv karapeuévev ёл” афтод ў apxn: 
sacrifice to Hermes after funerals at Argos, vide Apollo, R. 273^: 
Hermes associated with hero-cult at Plataia, R. 19 b: at Athens, 
vide Dionysos, R. 124°: ? with Hekate at Methydrion in Arcadia, 
vide vol. з Hekate, К. 13°: human sacrifice at Tanagra, Tzetz. 
Lykophr. 680 mapa Bowrois “Eppijs Aevkós Tipäraı trodepovpevor yàp 
Тагаурагас ind 'Eperpiéov ёсфауѓасау таїда Kal кёр катӣ xpnopòv kâvreiGev 
iðpúsavro Acvröv “Ерийн, 

b Nightly libations to Hermes: Hom. Od. 7. 136: 

epe 82 Barkov зууфторае дё pédovras 
amevdovras Serdecow Єбокбтөф аруєфбитп, 
Ф тирйтф отбибеоког, Ere штсаіато koirov. 

© Longus Pastor. 4. 34 ds 8 др vof ў» kai ёлЄлАцото ó kparijp 6 
of omevdovow `Ериў. Pollux 6. тоо “Ериўє, ў reAevraía roots. Athenae. 
p. 166 (in the Homeric period) Ermevdov $ dmó ray deimrwv dvadvorres 
kal ras omovdäs émowÜvro ‘Epp? Kal ойх ws Vorepov Au ТєХЄө" доке yap 
"Eppis Unvov mpoordrys elva omevdover 9' air kai блї rais yAdooas ёк 
TOv Ocimvov dmióvres. 

Offerings to the Way-God, R. 28; cf. 32. 

4 Plut. Quaest. Graec. 55 Aà ri rois Zapioıs, Grav TQ ‘Epp? тё Xapidórn 
@unvaı, kMémrrew Єфєїтси тф BovAnuevo kai Awmodureiv ; 

Festivals. 

% rà "Eppaia. 

a ? At Tanagra: С.Г. A. 2. 1217 (referring to victory of Demetrios 
Phalereus) та "Eppa äpparı. 

b Athens: C. 7. А. 2. 1223 Хартай, vırnoas "Eppara (?third century 
B.C). Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1883, p. 226. Aeschin. к. Tıpapx. $ то Фрхїїг 
frs ora ў rovrov émipeAgoopévg, kai тєрї ru5ayoyâv Eminekeias Kal тєрї 


= 1 ‚ 
Movoeiov ev rois д:даскаћєіогѕ kai тєрї Ериабөр Ev rais mahatorpats. 
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e РА: Salamis: [decree of the BovAy at Salamis in honour of a 
citizen of the Peiraieus] С.Л. A. 2. 594 êre) Oeddoros xeıporoyndeis 
yupvarlapxos . . . cuveréhecey de каї rà "Eppaia (circ. 127 B. С.). 

4 Arcadia, Pheneos: Paus. 8. 14, 10 беду de rıuaow 'Eppijv Seveara 
pădora kai dyava dyovow "Еррша, kai vaós Єттї “Eppot aiot kai &yahpa 
Aífow тоёто Emoinsev дийр ’AOnvaios Еёҳер EtfBovhidov. Ömodev дё dori 
Tod vao) tapos Mupritou' rovrov 'Epuo) maida elva Muprikov XEyovaiw 
"ElAnves. . . . Kal vókrop xarà Eros évayi(ovscw aura. Cf. Demeter, 
К. 149. 

e Achaia, Pellene: Schol. Pind. 07. 7. 156 rekeiraı pêy ev TleAAnvy rîs 
"Axaias дуу ó kaXo)pevos Geofevia, ties de kai rà "Eppata, TÒ дё 20Х6р ёоті 
xAaiva, 

f Crete: Athenae. 639 В ’Ev Крлт yor rh rûv “Epuaiov ќортӯ тд porov 
yiyverat, às фус: Карботгос év ioropırois бторграйш,  evoxovutvov yap Tâv 
oixerâv oi Seomdrat Ummperodoi mpós тас Staxovias. 

к Sestos, К. 72. 

h Teos: C. 7. С. 3087. 

i Pergamon: Frankel, Zuschr. v. Pergam. 256 (decree of the boulé 
and demos to erect a statue of the dpycepe’s in the temple of Hermes) 
mpoorăvra "Eppaíev тод orepavirov ayavos каХбс, 

k Syracuse: Schol. Plat. Zys. 2064 "Epuaia . . . déyerat 8¢ kai maidov 
cires dyàv тарӣ Хиракоо(016, Ss фуоч Atoyevtavés. 
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The Euxine and Thrace. 
Pantikapaion, 19°. Olbia, К. 358, 71. Trapezus: Arr. Peripl. 2 


meroinrat б ves Nilov rerpayóvov où davAes GANG тд тод "Ерроб dyadua 
aire той rew Ёр garw ore abro) Tod xaplov, Nymphaion, on the 
coast of Bithynia, 7o.  Lysimacheia: Head, Hist. Num. p. 224, 
Hermes on coins of third century 2.c.; cf. Plin. N. А 34. 56 
(Polyclitus fecit) Mercurium qui fuit Lysimacheae. Herod. 519 
de авг бєє alrav (Opmikev , тарєЁ rûv Mov тоћагєор, ocBovra "Ериф» 
udora Gedy kal Guviovoi podvoy тойтор kai Aéyovsi yeyoveva and “Epuco 
tourovs, Byzantion, ут. On the Thracian Bosporos (European shore) 
тд 'Epuaiov: Polyb. 4. 43. Sestos 72. Head, Hist. Num. p. 225: 
coin-type circ. 350 Demeter seated on cippus holding ear of corn. 
in front a phallic term. 
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Abdera: inscr. found in the Peiraieus (fifth century 2.c.), Kirchhoff, 
Studien, 4, p. 15: 

Ilifov ‘Epp dya “Ерроотрйтоо "ABdnpirns 
foro ép mohdas Önodpevos móMas 
Ейфрор Єбєтойро” oix döans Ildpros. 

[Hermes on coins of following Thracian cities, vide Буй, Mus. Cat. 
‘Thrace? Abdera, pp. 71 75, 230*. Ainos, p. 77, Head, Hist, 
Num. p. 214, ‘terminal figure of Hermes standing on a throne.’ 
Brit. Mus. Cat. * Thrace; p. 81, Hermes on throne with purse and 
caduceus (B.c. 300-200). Anchialos, p. 84; Byzantion, p. 97 ; Coela, 
P. 191; Deultum, p. 112; Hadrianopolis, p. 120; Marcianopolis, p. 32 ; 
Nikopolis, p. 42; Pantalea, p. 145; Philippopolis, p. 164 ; Serdike, 
p. 172; Tomi, p. 59; Trajanopolis, p. 178.] 

Macedonia: Thessalonike, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Macedonia, р. 109. 
Skione, 74. p. 131, coin-type 400-350 B.C., head of Hermes with 
petasos. 

Thessaly, 19°: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1415 тд 'Epuatov mentioned 
in decree of the Aetolians delimiting the frontiers of Melitaia in 
Phthiotis. 

Phokis: Elateia, vide Poseidon, Geogr. Reg. s.v. (Hermes mentioned 
in enfranchisement-contract). 

Lokris Opuntia, 50, vide Dionysos, R. ro4f. Coins of Skarpheia, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. “Central Greece, p. 11, Delphi, 50^. Relief of Hermes 
Крсофброг, found in Lokris with petasos and caduceus, vide Vezries, 
Figures criophores, p. 12, no. 35. 

Korkyra, 36. Ithaka, 85 а. ? Zakynstos, Brit. Mus. Cat, * Pelopon- 
HESUS, р. 102, no. 90. 

Boeotia: Akraiphiai, 855; Helikon, 822; Koroneia, 5; Korseia, 
Paus. 9. 24, 5 möAtoud cor. Kopaeía, ind 86 air Sevdpav Acros ойх qHépov* 
pivot TO тоХО elow, ‘Epuol Sê ФуаХиа ob peya év Ффта(дрф той ddoous 
forme. Lebadeia, тә В, Mykalessos: Thuc. 7. 29 mpós rà 'Eppaío 
0Мсато (amexeı de tis Мокаћссо? Erraidera раћ№ота oradious). Orcho- 
menos 48. Plataia, 19 b. Tanagra, 3, 65, 78, 88,808, Paus. 0. 20, 
3 Фу Taváypa ópos Knpikıov, tva "Ерийг rexOjvat Aéyovor. Thebes, vide 
Apollo, R. өт and 1859. Thespiai: Roehl, Zzser. Graec. Ant. 262 
Koppivädas dvedekev тб ‘Epuato. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 156, 
inscr. found at Thespiai duérgpos ”АттаХо Пеєруадейс dveleixe rûv уйу 
тб "Ери. Thisbe 49. 

Euboia 26: Steph. Byz. s.v." Apyovpa . . . тдтов rijs Eiffoias " Apyovpa, 
Srov Soxet ràv Havdrryv ‘Epps medovevkéra. ? Chalkis, К. 80. 
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Attica: Athens, 8, 10, 17, 18°, 105, 21%, 25, 28, 31, 355, 479, 
БІ, 853, 86, 87, 87°, 89b; vide Aphrodite, К. r1gi; Dionysos 
124°; Hekate, R. 15; Hades, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens: Apollo, 
К. 34°, 216, 236. Thuc. 6 27 бето: "Epuat тар Aldıvar ev тӯ mode тӯ 
"AOnvaiov (eioi 82 xarà тд émuyópiov 7 Terpdywvos Єруасїа, тоХХО! koi êv 
18 ис mpobipors каї èv iepois) Paus. I. 27, I кета, 8ê ev rà раф rijs 
Полдо “Ерифе Хоу, Кёкрото «иш Aeyóuevov Фийбура, ind Kdddov 
рирайт ой офоттор, 

Hermes, ancestor of the Kerykes, vide Demeter, R. 166. Cf. 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1906, р. 316, inscr. no. 57 (Imperial period) iepebs 
rod marpQov kmpykov “Epuod kai кӯроё 'AmóXAevos Ilvdiov. С. Г.А. 2. 
1606 Avsunjs Navaırkeovs ‘Eppe? ФиХарбєг dvédnkev, found, according 
to Pittakis, near the rûy rs 'Ayopâs. Akademeia: Paus. І. 30, 
2 "Ест. 82 Movoâv re Bwpös kai Erepos ‘Epuo xai Evdov 'Afmvüs, rûv 
dé ‘Hpaxdéous Eroinsav. Oropos, vide Hestia R. 34. Worshipped 
with Pan and the Nymphs in cave on Parnes, vide fourth century 
relief, Eph. Arch. 1905, p. 102. Eleusis, vide Demeter, R. 176. 
Salamis, 89 c. 

Aigina 64, 


Corinth 64: Paus. 2. 2, 8 ‘Eppod ré €orw dydAnara ҳоћкод pêv kai 
pă дифбтера, тф дє érépo xai аду reroinrat. 

Sikyon 359: Hesych. s. v. Erákros’ 6 Ерийв Фу? Iırvanı, 

Troizen: Paus. 2. 31, то 'Epufjs evraodd ёот: Tlo\ytos kaXoópevos. 
mpös rovro TG ауй\рати тд рбтаћор бера фати 'HpakAéa, 

Argolis: Paus. 2. 38, 7 (оп the borders of Argolis, Tegea, and 
Laconia) éerjkaciw èn} rois брок “Eppa? Хор, kai той xepiov TO Ovoud 
éorw дт абтбу. 

Argos 42, 82b: vide Aphrodite, R. 22. Apollo, К. 273. 


Laconia: Sparta, 46, 52. C.7.G. 1462 Anpornöns Anpoorpărov 
‘Epu ex schedis Fourmonti, Spartae iuxta templum Mercurii (no 
ancient authority for the existence of any temple there). Paus. 3. 
11, IT (in the буора) "Ест: 82 Kal `Ерий< "Ayopatos Aiévucor $épov maia. 
Belemina (on the border towards Megalopolis): Paus. 8. 35, 3 той 
“Eppaiov той ката Bedepivav, Boiai: Paus. 3. 22, І 3 epeima dréxet pev 
Borâv ob mAéov 7 oradiovs émrá, ióvre 08 ёс аёт дуаХра "Epuo? Aldıvov 
Earnkev ё dptorepa. Gythion, vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
Paus. (Hell. Journ. 7, p. 66), coin of Caracalla, * Hermes standing 
at altar, holds purse and caduceus, chlamys over shoulders,’ Las, 53. 
Pikromydalia (about nine miles east of Sparta): archaic inscr. "Eppävos 
(Cauer, Delect. 2. 5. Roehl, Z. G. A. бо), ? boundary-mark. 
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Kythera 58. 


Arcadia, 1,37. Akakesion: Paus. 8. 36, то ind rovro тё Ado ros 
тє ў» "Akakijotov, "Еррод тє "Ararnoiov Хор mwerompevov dyaXua xai ёг 
Пий ёст eri той Aójov rpabijva 86 “Ерийр maida айтдб: kai "Akaxov 
tov Avkdovos yevécdat oi rpodéa "Apradav Eoriv és abrüv Adyos. Sudqhopa de 
rovros Onßatoı kal адис ody броХоуодута rois OnBaiov Tavaypaioi Xéyovauw. 


Kyllene, rg (vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia); Hom. Zymn 19. 28 
‘Eppeinv ”Epıovviov Efoxov dav 


Evverov > 5 . . 

kai р’ 8 у es "Apkadinv ro\uridaka, pnrepa prov, 
efixez”, Evla TE oi reuevos KvAAnviov éarív. 

8.0” 5 ye kai Beds dv Yradapórpiya р evouevev 
дийр! тара Ore: Odde yap mólos бурдс ЄтєХбби 
viu ЄбтХокфиф Apvomos фи\бтттї ууа" 

ёк Ò етеєссє yápov ÜaXepóv, rére Ё Ev peyapoııy 
“Eppein piov viov, dap reparemóv ідёоби, 
alyıröönv, Sixépwra, modwxporov, ўдоусота. 


Pind. OZ. 6. 77 Ei 8 éripws фтд KuAdvas бро, 'Aygsía, narpwes 
ävöpes | vateráovres ёдӧрпса» Gedy kápuka rats Burias | тоХХд OH тоХХачи 
“Epuâv edoeBéas, ds dyûvas Eye роїрау т 460Хор, | 'Apkadiav 7’ ebdvopa туӣ. 
Paus. 8. 17, 1. Мета Sê той Аітітоу ròv тафор ёроѕ Te ivpădrarov âpâv rûv 
Фу ’Apxadia Ku\\jm kai “Epuoi KuAAnviov Kureppiupevos vaós €orw êri 
корьффе той dpovs . . . dou 8ê merompevov rò ăyaud ore. kro de 
«иш modâv раМота аўто eixiţouev. Gemin. Elem. Astr. ch. 17 (p. 180, 
Teubner) oi уой» émi ri KvAMjvgv dvaBaivovres брос èv тӯ IleXomo»vjno 
Vnădrarov kai Ovovres rH кабюочорбрф ent rhs kopupîs тоў dpous 'Epuij, 
Gray там» д éenavrod avaßaivovres tas Ovoias ЄтгтєХбоч», є0ріскоџсі kal 
Tà unpía каї rjv réjpav тїр 4т0 тод mupös ev тӯ айт} rafeı utvovoav, 
ё j kai karéAurov, ai uj то mvevuárev руб тд OuBpev jAdowpéva, 
Hom. Jl. 2. 603: 

Ot 8’ ёхо» "Apkadinv Uno KuAAnuns Öpos air, 


, 
Almirıov mapa réu(dov. 


Megalopolis, 27, 30, 54. Vide Aphrodite, R. 27. Demeter, R. 119 b. 
Apollo, R. 230. Paus. 8. 30, 6 (near the stoa Ф.Айгтєог in the market- 
place) 'Epuoü "Akakgoiov mpós aurii vaós kareBé8Agro, xai ойбёр éAeizrero 
Gre р) хӨфи) №боу. Paus. 8. 32, 4 (in the réuevos near the temple of 
Artemis 'Ayporépa) Herme-statues of Hermes and Herakles among 
the so-called Geci "Epyéra. Methydrion, vide Hekate, R. 13°. 
Nonakria, Steph. Byz. Novakprs aéds "Аркада. Lycophr. 680 
Моракрийгүс tpixépados фа:дрӧѕ eds. Schol. 20. 
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Pheneos, 6°, 894. Paus. 8. 16, 1 др] devearóv darı Трїкрууа каХоб- 
peva, kai eloiv abrößı кра треї" èv тайтас Novoat тєхӨёута “Eppiy ai тєрї 
тё pos Méyovra: vipat, kai єлї тоёгф rûs myas їєрйє "Ерроб рош оос. 
Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaie Grecque, 205 A. 74, bronze head of boar with 
inscription ‘Eppavos Beveoi. Ath. Afitih. 1. 173 coin of Pheneos with 
head of Hermes and inscription éni iepéws “Ериаёбоо, Phigaleia, 55. 
Stymphalos: Aristoph. Ran. 1266 “Ериб» pèv mpóyovov riopev yévos oí 
тєрї Aipvav. Schol. 25. "Ex rûv Aioxvhov Wvyayoyyàv . . . Aluvav de Aye 
rj» Zrvabalida. Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 4 dmerépo Tis Kpiuns боол 
oradloıs трюй» éorw ‘Eppod vads Almurov. Kirchhoff, Studien, 4, p. 158 
IIoceiBáyos ‘Eppavos 'HpakMjs Xapirov (2). 

Messenia, 6b, 20, 56 (Messene), vide Demeter, R. 246 (Andania 
mysteries). Triphylia, R. 32. | 

Elis: Olympia, 47 P, vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis. Paus. 
5. I, 7 'Éppoü re êv Пеотоуиўоф vaàv iüpócacta: каї Gica тф eg ПеХота 
Zheyov oi 'HAcioı mpârov, ânorpendpevov тд єтї rà Muprihov davaro шира ёк 
той беоў. Paus. 5. 17, 3 xpóvo 86 Üarepov каї GAda dvederav es тд 'Hpatov, 
“Ерџӯ» Mov, Ardvugor 82 pépet утган, TEX 86 ёти IIpa£wéAows. Collitz, 
Dialect. Inschr. 1169 inscr. found at Olympia from base of a statue 
of Hermes with курокєоу (Paus. 5. 27, 8): 

Thavkia: pe KáAov yeveaı faheiop eroi. 

ГАаукйу< 6 Aukkideo TQ Epp) ‘Pryivos. 
Paus. 5. 15, ІІ беоё 8¢ ой rois "ЕХХтикоёс pâvov dMMà kai TQ èv AB 
omévdover | НАСогС| каї “Hpg re "Аде kai Hapapporı "Ериоб de êrik\ncis 
éorw ó Парёирог, Kyllene, 18 2-1. 

Achaia: Dyme, 57. Pellene, 41, 89 *. Pharai, 12,354. Coin-type 
of Patrai, Hermes standing by ram, Brit. Mus. Cat, * Peloponnese,’ 
рр. 29, 46, 50, Pl. 6, 7, 8. 

The Islands. 

North Aegean: Thasos, relief-representation of Hermes and 
Nymphs, Arch. Zeit. 1867, Taf. 1. Samothrace, 18°, C. Z. G. 
2158 oi iepoi 'Eppai: Plut. Num. 7 тд» innperodvra 76 iepéi той Ads 
арфеба\ тада ХАбуссбас Kaysddov, фу xai тор “Epuijv otras Eno. rv 
“EXAnvov Kadpidov und rîs dtaxovias mpoonyâpevov (so also Macrob. 
Saturn. 3. 8, 5): Schol. Apoll Rhod. 1, 917 тосар 8 esi róv 
dpiduóv (oi Кадерог) . . . 6 86 mpooriBeuevos rérapros Kaopihos ó “Ерийг 
єттїў, as ioropei Auovuadöwpos. 

Imbros, 18%, 35 f. Steph. Byz. s.v. Imbros vjeos їерй Kaffeipev kai 
“Ерроб би "Iufpagov Aéyovatw ої Kâpes. Conze, Reise. р. 96 oi rereheopevot 
“Ериў ep їєрбөє BıAimmov тод . . . (inscr. fourth century в. c. found ? on 
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site of a temple of Hermes). Cf. 22. p. 91 бо! peydkoı, Geci duvarol 
lexvppoi xai Kagpeide "Ava, Head, Hist, Num. p. 225, coin-type of 
Imbros, third century ».c. naked ithyphallic figure of Hermes 
Imbramos, sacrificing. Lemnos: Aesch. Ag. 282 mpós "Eppatov 
Aémas Anuvov, Peparethos, 36. Skiathos, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Thessaly,’ 
р. 54, coin-type circ. 400 B.c., head of Hermes bound with taenia on 
the obverse, on the reverse caduceus. Lesbos, 15, 476, 85° 
(Mitylene), vide Aphrodite, К. 733. Brit. Mus. Caf. * Troas, p. 163 
(Pl. xxxiii, 11), head of Hermes with petasos, circ. 400 B.c. (Coin 
PL no. 10): p. 176, on coins of Eresos, dominant type between 300 
and гоо B.c.; ear of corn on reverse. Cf. Athenae. p. 111 F ёо 
єтєр доосу äAdır', Єкєїбєр lv ‘Epps abrois dyopá(ei. 

Chios: C.Z. G. 2229 (epigram on base of statue of Hermes that 
had been carried off) Ерийг тд» kħémrnv ris ipelero; бєррдє ó KAenrns 
ês rûv dıAnreov xer уакта фёрәр (? first century A. p.) Hesych. s.v. 
”Еурюе êv Xio, б Epuijs. 

The Cyclades and South Aegean. 


Keos, 61. Tenos, 59. Delos, 60; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 237 
Quos ВаочХє(доо “Ерде: Kal Mada): cf. 26, 1902, p. 510 Anydvous dyopa- 
vougas ... Ilepiavâpos ... doruvopijoas ‘Eppe? каї 'Appodire., second 
century в. с. Melos, 64; Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1902, p. 30, dedication 
of a daughter ‘Eppa xai “НракАс, second century в. с. Syros: Pr. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Crete, &c., Hermes on coin of Syros [Septimius Severus] 
inscribed ‘Eppjs Zupiov. Siphnos, 63. Sikinos, 35°. Paros, 33, 62, 
vide Artemis, К. 66 е. Amorgos, 66, 79. Astypalaia, 67. Thera, 
65. Samos, 68,884, Patmos: Dittenb. Sylloge 2. 681 (decree roo 
коро rà» Аартайеттфь» in honour of а yupvaciapyos) viv дё каї êrfjvye\Tae 
"Eppij» re Aidıvov âvadioew ... Kos, 37. Nisyros, бо. Rhodes, 19 ®, 38. 
Megiste, 21 5. Crete, 89f, on coins of Sybrita, fourth century в. с. 
Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Crete, р. 79, Pl. xix. 12 (vide Coin PI. no. 9), Hermes 
tying sandal with foot on rock: of Phaistos 77. p. 6r, Hermes seated 
on trunk of tree: of Aptera, 76. p. 9. C. Г. С. 2554 (formula of oath 
in treaty between Latous and Olous ’Opvio ... “Eppav xai Kopijras kai 
Nipas. Et. Mag. p. 315, 28 s. v. “Edăs" буора той ‘Eppot mapa Горто- 
vios, mapa тд tdov elva ботдра. С. 7. С. 2569 (inscr. found near the 
cave of Zeus on Ida): 

Оёреоч TaXhaiorow lOpuuéve, Marados "Eppn, 
onovönv xai боста» deko pAoppécuvos, 

qv cot ZaAovios Myvas AotBator yepaipet 
ктўсєоѕ ёё боі Yyuxıra Sapa dudous. 


FARNELL. V G 
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каї со ёё, mavrokpárep 'Eptoime, révde pu\docots 
х е ^ * э бХ 2 
Соду Oros Tıua cov ёг бХор répevos. 


Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1900, р. 495 'Epufj Kpavaio Өсбдөров . . . eüxiv. 


Cyprus: Gardner, Types, Pl. iv. 27, coin-type, archaic figure of 
Hermes clad in chiton and carrying caduceus. (Cf. Brit. Mus. Cal. 
* Cyprus, p. то, Pl. xiii. то). (Coin Pl. no. 4.) 

Asia Minor Coast and vicinity. 

Kyzikos, 40. Miletopolis: AZA. Mitth. 1904, p. 305 "Aprenidopos . . . 
yevdpevos ypappareds Önnov, тӧ “Ери TQ 8/uo (inscr. found on Herme 
of Roman period). 

Lampsakos-Parion : Polyaen. Strateg. 6. 24 rovauryv yn» dmerépovro 
тӯ TÉyvg Aapıyarnvoi Парауё» pedâprov ornodpevot тд "Eppatov. Cf. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. * Mysia p. тот, bust of Hermes on coins of Parion, ? first 
century в.с. Troad, 12. Aigai in Aiolis: Müller-Wieseler, D. A. К. 
2. 302°, coin with head of Hermes wearing petasos, on rev. forepart 
of goat. Pergamon, 13, 23, 354, 73, 891 Cf. Bri. Mus. Cat. 
* Mysia, pp. 158, 162, Hermes with ram's head in sacrificial scenes 
on coins of Pergamon (Imperial). Pitana: Le Bas, 47е Mineure, 
n. 17248. Ionia: ? Hermes $Avjcts, a local title belonging to this 
district, vide Bergk, vol. 2, Hipponax, Fr. 32 map’ ф ou Xevkómemov 
ўир» peivas | трд pêv колое rov &Xunoiov "Eputv. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
PAufjctos’ ó 'Epus kai phr ri. Phokaia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia; 
p. 208, Pl. iv. 23, head of Hermes with petasos, fifth century в. с. 
(Coin Pl. no. 7): cf. 20. p. 217. Erythrai, 22, 35i. Teos, 74, 894, 
Hermes running and carrying infant Dionysos on coin of Imperial 
period, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‹ Гота, p. 316. ? Ephesos: Hesych. s.v. 
Knpvrıov' pos rijs "Ефёсоо, ёф' of имӨебоооч rv “Epuijv knpüfat ras yovàs 
“Артбидос: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Ionia, p. 87, Hermes with purse and 
caduceus on coin of Geta. Miletos: Arch. Ang. 1906, p. 1, fifth 
century в.с. inscr, mentioning “Ерийг "EyreAddov. Magnesia on the 
Maeander, 80; cf. inscr. (? unpublished) referred to Ath. Mitth. 1894, 
р. 59, mentioning a фь\ў ‘Epynis at Magnesia. Halikarnassos : Vitruv. 
2. 8, тї Veneris et Mercurii fanum. Newton, Halicarn. no. 63, 
dedication 'Epgpg xai 'HpaxAei. 

Knidos, 43: vide Aphrodite, R. 54. Demeter, R. 52. Kaibel, 
Epigr. 183. 

Lycia: Patara, 198; cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lycia; p. 25, head of 
Hermes on fifth century coin of Patara? ; p. 66, Hermes on coinage 
of Lycian league: Telmessos : 7d. p. 86 (first century в.с.). Kragos: 
zb. p. 54 (early Imperial), head of Hermes. 
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Pamphylia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lycia; p. 138, coin-type of Perga, 
Hermes and Herakles. 

Cilicia: Mallos, Gardner, Types, Pl. x. зт, fourth-century coin with 
representation ‘Hermes: beside him Aphrodite, who rests on pillar 
and lays a hand on his shoulder. Adana: coin-type Brit. Mus. 
Cat. * Lycaonia,' р. 16, Hermes with caduceus (Imperial). Korykos. 
Anth. Pal. 9. 91 (Archias eis ‘Eppijy rév êv Корькїа ebxqv) ‘Epp? Корикіюр 
valoy móXw, à dva, xaipoıs. Hell. Journ. 1891, p. 240 (dedication in 
the Corycian cave, second century a. D.) : 

Ilăva kai ‘Eppeinv, Zed Ildjwe, eixácapev., 
Pomp. Mel. x. 13 Totus autem specus augustus et vere sacer, habi- 
tarique a diis et dignus et creditus. Oppian, Zalteut. 3: 
ev Kitixeoow Up "Eppaloıs dduroot, 
“Epuala, où È ёро! marpwie. 

Olba: coin-type Brit. Mus. Cat. 5 Lycaonia, р. lv (Imperial). Aigai: 
2. p. 25. Tarsos: zb pp. 221, 227 (Imperial). Syedra: 2. p. 159, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Ares, standing to front (Imperial). Diocaesarea : 
Ф. p. 71. 

Asia Minor Interior. 

Pontus: Amasia, 37. Galatia: coin-types Bri. Mus. Cat.‘ Galatia, 
р. 4, Hermes on coin issued by Amyntas (first century B.c.). 
Pessinus: ző. pp. 19, 20, Hermes with caduceus and purse (Imperial). 
Ankyra: 20. p. 16, similar type. 

Bithynia: Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus, &c., p. 210, head of Hermes 
on coins of Prusias II. 

Phrygia, Eukarpia: Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. Grec. p. 399. Themi- 
sonion, near Laodikeia, 4. 

Lydia: Blaundos, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lydia, p. 44, coin-type of first 
or second century B.c., Hermes with petasos, winged sandals and 
caduceus. Clannudda: 27. p. 68, second or first century B. c., bust of 
Hermes. On coins of Imperial period: Akrasos, 77. p. 9; Bagis, 33; 
Hermokapelia, тоо; Sala, 228-230; Silandos, 278; Tralles, 338, 348, 
354: 356, 361; Philadelphia Hermes dragging ram), 203; Tripolis, 
367; Nysa (Hermes and Herakles standing side by side), 367. 

Caria, Athymbra (Муза): vide Demeter, R. 51. Aphrodisias, 355. 

Pisidia, 474. Sagalassos: coin-types, Brit. Mus. Cat. ' Lycia, pp. 241, 
245 (Imperial). Termessos: 7d. p. 276, bust of Hermes (first century 
B.C.; 7. p. 215, Kremna (first century в.с.); 7. p. 304, Isinda 
(first century в. c.), Hermes seated with purse and caduceus. 

G2 
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Caesarea Philippi=Paneas, 11. 

Syria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Seleucid Kings, р. ror, coin-type of 
Demetrios III, в. с. 95-88, Hermes standing on basis with caduceus 
and palm. 

Egypt: Alexandria, 75. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria, р. 284, 
Hermes with caduceus and palm; cf. p. 301 (Imperial types). 

Sicily : Syracuse, 89 К. Tauromenion, 76. Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Sicily, 
Матегіпі, p. 113 (third century в. с.), Hermes holding patera and 
winged caduceus, at his feet ram looking up. Panormos, p. 123 
(late period), Hermes seated on rock. Tyndaris, p. 236 (late), Hermes 
with winged caduceus and patera(?). Kalakte, p. 32 (late), head of 
Hermes. Katana, p. 53 (late), head of Hermes with winged petasos ; 
cf, Kephaloidion, p. 58. Enna, p. 59. Menainon, p. 97 (late), head 
of Hermes with petasos, having wings on apex, caduceus on reverse. 

Italy: Metaponton, Hesych. ғ. v. EöxoAos‘ “Ерийг, тарі Meramovríois ; 
5.0. Tladoxépos' ‘Epps Tirar mapa Meramovrios, Steph. Byz. s.v. 
‘Eppod mediov тбтоѕ mAnoiov Кор. Terracotta relief from South Italy 
showing Hermes, Aphrodite, and Eros, vol. 2, Pl. xlviii, p. 697. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Italy’ Rhegion, p. 384, circ. 415-387 s.c, Hermes 
standing with petasos and chlamys, holding branch and caduceus. 
Metaponton, p. 259, Hermes standing and dropping incense into 
censer over incense-altar (good period), (Coin Pl. no. 11). Cf. pp. 261, 
264, head of Hermes. Нірропіоп, p. 357, head of Hermes. "Vibo 
Valentia, p. 363, head of Hermes with winged diadem, fourth 
century B.C. 


CHAPTER IV 


DIONYSOS 


THE study of the Dionysiac cult is one of the most 
attractive in the whole investigation into the religion of 
Hellas. For though its influence on the progress of the 
national culture was masterful at one point only, namely, 
in the evolution of the drama, yet the problems that it 
presents to the student of Mediterranean religion, history, and 
anthropology, are of primary importance. Many of them 
are very perplexing ; and the adequate discussion of Dionysiac 
ritual demands a wide comparison with the phenomena of 
primitive and advanced religions. It is in the organiza- 
tion of this cult that the early Hellenic character displays 
itself in the clearest light; and here, if anywhere, in the 
Greek peoples’ worship, we may find traces of that fervour 
and self-abandonment which in our religious vocabulary is 
called faith. 

The first inevitable question is in regard to the original 
home of the cult. Was Dionysos by earliest ancestry a 
genuinely Hellenic divinity? The same question arises, as 
we have seen, concerning other personages of the Pantheon; 
but Dionysos stands on a different footing from any of them. 
The Homeric poems reveal only a glimmer of his personality 
and cult; he plays no ancestral part in the early genealogies, 
and certain communities preserved a tradition of his late 
arrival and the opposition that his rites provoked. In the 
face of these facts, the belief in his indigenous Hellenic origin 
is now held by very few*; and the theory that he was of 


* Dr. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 2,1410, whole question critically. Mr. Bather, 
п. 9, thinks that the Boeotian-Euboean іп the Hellenic Journal, 1894, pp. 244- 
Greeks taught the worship to the 246, assumes an aboriginal Greek 
Thracians, but he does not discuss the Dionysos, mainly on two grounds, the 
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Thrako-Phrygian origin, carried by a Phrygian migration 
from Thrace into Asia Minor, and spreading his influence 
and name from the Balkan district into Macedonia and certain 
communities of Greece at an early period, appears to be 
generally accepted *. Yet, as there are still some dissentients, 
it is necessary at the outset of the inquiry concerning the 
Greek Dionysos critically to examine its grounds. But the 
investigation becomes almost futile if we are possessed by 
the opinion which many of the later mythologists of antiquity 
maintained, and which still seems to appeal to some modern 
scholars, namely, that under the name Dionysos were included, 
by a process of absorption and attraction, many distinct 
deities, that in fact we must reckon with a Dionysos of Thrace 
and Boeotia, another of Eleutherai, another of Crete, or even, 
according to Herodotus and M. Foucart”, a Dionysos of 
Egypt. This way of regarding the facts was suggested to 
antiquity chiefly through the local discrepancies of genealogies, 
Dionysos being here maintained to be the son of Semele, there 
of Persephone, and the same was observed to be the case 
with other divinities also, and the same conclusion was drawn 
in regard to them. The modern scholar has been also in- 
fluenced by the observation of the fact that various cult-centres 
adopted various rituals. And we recognize now that the 
personages of the Greek and other polytheisms were not 
pure crystallized products of a single and identical people, 


very primitive character of the ritual, 


the insecurity of his initial assumption. 
and the fact that the early votaries 


2 Thomaschek, in hisinteresting papers 


seem to belong rather to the lower 
stratum of the population: neither 
reason weighs against the strong evi- 
dence on the other side; for * primitive? 
ritual need not be aboriginal, and 
the second argument is irrelevant, for 
there were many cults popular among 
the lower classes that were imported, 
and though no one has ever supposed 
that a conquering stock imposed 
Dionysos on Greece, he seems to have 
had close relations with the Minyan and 
early Argive royal families. The rest 
of his excellent article is not affected by 


on ‘Die alten Thraker' in the S5z/zungs- 
berichte d. k. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien, 
1893-4, regards the Phrygians as dis- 
tinct from the Thracians and as the 
true Dionysos-worshippers, who taught 
their religion to the other stock. But 
he gives no valíd grounds for this dis- 
tinction nor is he consistent in maintain- 
ing it. The Dessoi, the leading votaries 
of the God, are considered by Herodotus 
as true Thracians, a branch of the 
Satrai (7, 111). 
> Culte de Dionysos en Attique. 
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but were modified variously by their environment, borrowing 
traits and epithets from other local powers whom they may 
have dispossessed or with whom they may have shared their 
rule. This is true not only of these imaginary personalities, 
but of the real divine personages of the higher religions, 
Buddha, Christ, and the Virgin. In what then, we may ask, 
does the personal identity of a divinity, real or imagined, 
consist? We seem often left with nothing but the bare name. 
And if the divine name were a mere isolated and unprolific 
fact, the prevalent method of studying polytheistic religions 
that have spread over a wide area by grouping together the 
cults under the various names of the divinities would deserve 
the censure that a modern critic occasionally applies to it. 
But usually the method is justified, for the divine name, 
especially in ancient religions, was a powerful talisman, a 
magnet attracting to itself a definite set of cult-ideas and 
legends, and often has a certain ethical-religious character 
of its own, so to speak. Names like Apollo, Aphrodite, and 
Artemis have this value, in spite of local diversities of cult. 
And the personality connoted by the name Dionysos was 
equally or even more pronounced and pervading; and it is 
only the meagreness of our records that allows for a moment 
of such irresponsible statements as that the Dionysos of 
Eleutherai was in character different from the god of the 
Lenaia, or that the Cretan Dionysos was radically distinct 
from the others*. Therefore the assumption of many ' Dionysoi' 
is likely to be as useless as it certainly is antiquated. It is 
truer to say that the name Dionysos, in spite of the diversity 
of local legend, connotes everywhere a certain identity of 
religious conceptions, and is associated with a certain specific 
kind of religious emotion. 

The view that the cult was not an aboriginal tradition of 
the earliest Hellenic race rests partly on the negative evidence of 
the Homeric poems, a test which is certainly often misleading. 
He is mentioned four times only in the poems and in those 


a Cf. Foucart, op. cit.: Müllers von dem Thrakischen Dionysos grund- 
Orchomenos, р. 377, “ursprünglich war verschieden’; cf. infra, p. 118. 
ohne Zweifel der Kadmeische Bacchus 
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portions that are supposed to belong to the latest stratum. 
He plays no dramatic part, and seems to have no recognized 
place, in the system of the Homeric pantheon. He is not 
even recognized as the Wine-God, and on this point the argu- 
ment is not merely ex silentio; for Homer, when he goes out 
of his way to praise a particular wine, that vintage that Odysseus 
carries about with him, “from which it was no pleasure to refrain, 
associates it, not with Dionysos, but with Apollo, whose priest, 
Maron, had given it to the hero: but Maron is the eponymous 
ancestor of Maroneia on the Thracian coast, which was after- 
wards a specially Dionysiac city. In the passage in the Iliad 
giving the list of the amours of Zeus, Dionysos is mentioned 
as the son of Zeus and Semele, and the fervent phrase applied 
to him, *a delight to mortal men,' may allude to the power of 
the wine-giving god ; but the passage is generally regarded as 
spurious. 

The author of the Odyssean Nekyia seems aware of some 
association between Dionysos and Ariadne and alludes perhaps 
to the love and the jealousy of the deity. But more important 
than these questionable and vague notices is the narrative of 
the drama of Lykourgos in the sixth book of the Iliad. Sud- 
denly and irrelevantly the poet tells us the whole story of the 
wild king *who warred against the heavenly gods ; who chased 
the nurses of mad Dionysos throughout the sacred land of 
Nysa; and they all let fall on the ground the sacred things 
of worship, being smitten by the man-slaying Lykourgos with 
an ox-goad. But Dionysos, made afraid, dived under the salt 
sea-wave, and Thetis took him to her bosom in his terror ; for 
strong trembling came upon him at the man's fierce rebuke. 
But thereupon the gods were wroth against Lykourgos, and 
the son of Kronos bereft him of his sight.’ The passage en- 
shrines the oldest and aboriginal Dionysiac myth ; Thrace is 
the scene, and the spirit of the story is Thracian. It is also 
a salient example of a legend which draws all its traits from 
pure ritual—a ritual preserved here and there in classical 
Greece—and which transforms worship into a mythic drama. 
The ‘nurses’ of Dionysos are his women-votaries, the Mainads, 
of whose existence and habits Homer shows himself elsewhere 
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cognisant ; and it is noteworthy that the only quality he attaches 
to Dionysos is ‘madness’, the religious ecstasy with which the 
votary was inspired. If this was all the evidence, the conclu- 
sion would appear natural to most that Homer is here dealing 
with an alien cult-figure of Thrace, whose legend and per- 
sonality were beginning to penetrate parts of the Greek world 
about his time ; at least this would be more natural than the 
counter-theory that Dionysos was indigenous and generally 
recognized in Greece, but that Homer for some unknown 
reasons despised and ignored him. But we have stronger and 
positive evidence, direct and indirect. 

Herodotus declares that ‘the only deities worshipped by 
the Thracians are Dionysos, Ares, and Artemis*'; but he 
may mean no more than that there were deities of a certain 
character prominent among them, to whom these Greek names 
seemed the most applicable; nor is it clear that he recognized 
Thrace as the aboriginal home of the Greek Dionysiac cult. 
He was too much under the influence of his Egyptizing theories. 
In the prologue to the Bacchai of Euripides we find an explicit 
statement concerning the origin and geographical diffusion of 
this worship : the poet derives it from Asia Minor in general 
and from Phrygia and Lydia in particular, and regards Thebes 
as the first city which it invaded in European Hellas ; but in 
his itinerary of the cult he does not mention Thrace. The 
most scientific review of the facts is given us by Straboflb, 
who is aware of the identity of the Phrygian and Thracian 
stocks, and attributes to them as an aboriginal possession the 
same ecstatic form of worship to which the names of Dionysos 
and Lykourgos were attached; while Plutarch maintains the 
affiliation of the Macedonian Orphic ritual to that practised 
by the Thracian tribes of the Haimos-region 5! 5. The Latin 
poets and the writers of the later classical period habitually 
refer to Thrace as the natural home of the Bacchic orgies 5! * ; 
and though these references are often merely conventional, 
they were suggested by records of well-attested facts. The 
latter include accounts of special cult-centres: Herodotus tells 
us of the oracle of Dionysos among the Satrai, administered by 

* Vide Ares, R. 7. 
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the priestly clan of the Bessoi, and using a prophetess as its 
organ; according to Dio Cassius it was taken from them by 
Crassus and given over to the Odrysai, enthusiastic devotees 
of the god * ^: we find also in Aristotle an interesting record 
of the temple of Dionysos in the region called Krastonia 
inhabited by the Bisaltai2. Moreover, the name of Orpheus, 
the legendary apostle whose sectaries revivified the worship 
in the Greek world at a later period, is inextricably interwoven 
with Thracian, Macedonian, and North-Greek legend and 
cults; we have records or rumours of his worship at Leib- 
ethron 793, at Maroneia, and at Lesbos; according to Hera- 
kleides certain tablets of his composition were preserved in the 
temple of Dionysos on Mount Haimosb. Finally, when we 
gather together for reconstruction and a comprehensive view the 
fragmentary records of the old Thracian religion, we discover 
in it, as we shall see, all the salient features of the Greek 
Dionysiac cult. We must often admit that religious parallel- 
isms are no sure proof of identity of cult; but here the 
family likeness is too strong to be deceptive. To this we 
may add a fact of singular interest recently discovered by 
Mr. Dawkins, that this religion still exists under Christian 
patronage in the neighbourhood of Bizye, the ancient seat 
of the Thracian kings. 

It may be said that the later writers of antiquity are not 
trustworthy authorities concerning religious origins, and that 
some of the facts so far adduced seem to accord equally with 
the theory that Dionysos-worship was an aboriginal possession 
equally of Thracians and Hellenes, two cognate races, as with 
the view that Hellas imported it from Thrace*. But, apart 
from the Homeric evidence which has been considered, there 
are local religious legends which may possess a real value for 
the history of cult-diffusion : such stories as the punishment 


* The contrary theory that would * We need not consider the suggestion 
bring Orpheus from the South, in par- that Thrace derived it from Hellas, for 
ticular from Crete (e.g. Miss Harrison, the objections to it are too patent and 
Prolegom. p. 460), rests on much frailer overpowering; though we admit the 
evidence; тий Reinach, Cultes, &c. 2, influence of later Hellenism upon the 
p. 107. fringe and the border-lands of the Thra- 

b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. cian people. 
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of Pentheus, of the daughters of Minyas, and the daughters 
of Proitos, all of whom suffer for resisting the introduction of 
the worship, are supposed to contain a vague reminiscence 
of the opposition that it provoked at the outset and to support 
the belief that it was of alien origin. We shall afterwards, 
however, have to consider another explanation of these stories, 
which regards them as arising merely from a misunderstanding 
of ritual and therefore almost deprives them of their historic 
value. But we cannot thus wholly explain away the signifi- 
cance of the Argive and Attic traditions in which Dionysos is 
remembered to have been an intruder, though received at 
a very early date. The story of the opposition of King 
Perseus who wars against and drives out the alien god, is of 
a different type from those in which Lykourgos and Pentheus 
play their part; and the figure of the Dionysiac prophet 
Melampus is dimly outlined in Argive legend as the apostle 
of a new religion. The widespread story of the hostility of 
Hera to Dionysos is likely to have originated at Argos, where 
the goddess of immemorial supremacy would be naturally 
thought to frown on the intruding deity; and the myth was 
strong enough to influence ritual-customs elsewhere, for Plu- 
tarch attests that at Athens the priests of Dionysos and Hera 
held no communion with each other and that no ivy was 
allowed in the temple of the goddess®. Sparta cherished the 
shrine of the unnamed hero who was believed to have 
guided Dionysos into their country"; and the religious history 
of Patrai recorded that one of his cults came to them from 
Kalydon, and that another was introduced by ‘a strange 
king’ returning from the Trojan War and bringing with him 
a ‘strange daimon’ in a chest®®. Nor is the value of such 
traditions of cult-immigration impaired by other and apparently 
inconsistent stories, such, for instance, as the Theban story of 
his birth in their land, or that told by the men of Patrai that 
their country was the place of his nurture™s; for birth-legends 
could easily arise in any locality concerning alien or indigenous 
divinities; and might be suggested by a ritual in which the 


* Vide Hera, К. 281, » Geogr. Reg. 5.7. Laconia. 
с Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. 
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deity figured as an infant, as was frequently the case in 
Dionysiac worship. 

Still more convincing is the negative evidence of the local and 
tribal genealogies, in which Dionysos only very rarely and doubt- 
fully appears. No Attic gens, not even the Eumolpidai, included 
him among their divine ancestors? ; certain Attic yevvjraı Were 
specially near and dear to him, but not because of any fiction 
of relationship, and his association with the Attic Apatouria 
was casual and probably late. Only a single Greek community, 
Megara, is known to have honoured him as Ilarpgos 51°, but 
this title did not always imply any living tradition of ancestral 
descentb. The Banchiadai of Corinth are the only famous 
gens that we hear of who are said by one late authority to 
have derived their origin from the deity. It is probable that 
they were originally a priestly family who gained political 
power from the prestige of the Dionysiac worship of which 
they were the supporters and which gave them their name "°, 

The old Attic religion furnishes us with another negative 
argument against the view that he was aboriginal in this 
district: he has no part at all in the Attic Thesmophoria : yet 
as this ritual concerned primarily the divinities of vegetation, 
and it was in this department that his power was most 
manifest, we can best understand his exclusion by supposing 
that the ritual was stereotyped before he arrived. 

But the most conclusive evidence of all would be afforded 
by the interpretation of the name ‘Dionysos, and the deter- 
mination of its linguistic origin. One important fact about it 
is certain, that the first part of the name means ‘god’ and 
belongs to the same root as the word * Zeus, and therefore to 
the Aryan group of languages. The name therefore did not 
come from Egypt or from any non-Aryan society, but could 
have been derived from the Thrako-Phrygian speech, which 
appears to have been closely akin to the Greek. Of the latter 


* A statement Бу Toepffer, Attische but Dionysos is not the ancestor of 
Genealogie, р. зоо, seems to imply that — Euneos. For the AveAe(s, a phratry 
he may have stood in this relation to centred near Phlye, vide infra, р. 134. 
the Euneidai °", who traced their descent > Vide infra, p. 134. 
from Euneos, son of Jasonand Hypsipyle; 
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half of the word philology has offered no certain explanation 
for the supposition that it contains an Aryan root meaning 
‘young’ or ‘offspring ', so that the whole word could signify 
‘the son of god’* is now discredited and is in itself unsup- 
ported by religious probabilities. We have here then a com- 
pound word of which the first part can be interpreted and 
belongs to Indo-Germanic speech, and the second part escapes 
us. And this agrees better with the supposition that the 
name has come down from some language known to be Indo- 
Germanic but of which only very scanty remains have been 
preserved, than with the supposition that it is pure Greek. 
The chances are then that the Greeks did not invent it, 
but borrowed it from a neighbouring Aryan stock. But have 
we direct proof that it belonged to the religious vocabulary 
of the Thrako-Phrygians? At present this is lacking, for the 
name has not yet been found in any inscription of this language; 
and if Herodotus and other ancient writers tell us that the 
Thracians worshipped Dionysos or Ares or Artemis, this 
statement is in itself of no more value than that of Tacitus, 
that the ancient Germans worshipped Hercules and Mercury. 
The inscriptions from various parts of Thrace containing the 
name ‘ Dionysos’ are only of the later Greek and Graeco- 
Roman period, and are of course valueless for our immediate 
purpose. And it is disappointing to find that the religious 
names that have been preserved from the language of this 
interesting Aryan stock—Zamolxis, who probably gave his 
name to the mountain that Macrobius calls ‘ Zilmissus ' 5! hà — 
Sabazios, a word that the later Grecks associated rather with 
Phrygia, but which certainly belonged always to Thrace also P— 
possibly Rhesos, from which the kingly name Rhescuporis may 


* Sebadius' 5 ^. We have traces of the 


* "This is Kretschmer's view expressed 
same word in Macedonia, for Hesychios, 


in Aus der Anomia, p. 22, &c., suppos- 


ing vugos to be the masculine form 
of a Thracian урса = ‘nymph’ or 
‘daughter.’ 

P The Scholiast on Aristophanes tells 
us that the Thracians called Dionysos 
*Sabazios' and his priests Xafoí, and 
Macrobius corroborates the former state- 
ment but gives the name in the form 


quoting from Amerias, records that the 
Macedonians called the Seilenoi Zavá- 
das! The word survives in this part 
of Europe ; ‘Savos’ in Macedonia means 
*a madman'; Schrader quotes from 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 26. 8, 2, the 
Illyrian ‘Sabaja’=‘ Beer’, Prehistoric 
Antiquities (Jevons), p. 321. 
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be a derivative—have no discoverable connexion with the word 
under investigation. 

Yet even in Greece Dionysos was a god of many names, and 
it is easy to suppose that Zamolxis and Sabazios were only 
tribal appellatives of the same god who was generally known 
to the people by some personal name that was Hellenized into 
Advvoos or Асфрьоов or Zovvvkos. The Thracian tribe known 
as the Atoi, who were his votaries, may have been called after 
the genuine Thracian name of the national deity. And the belief 
that the name Aiórveos or some similar word was actually 
heard in the popular speech of Thrace best accounts for the 
unanimity of the Greek and Roman opinion concerning the 
relation of this people to this divinity, an opinion which 
affected Roman politics in its dealing with the different tribes. 

At present, then, we cannot attain to more than a measure 
of probability in tracing the origin of the name of the god‘. 
But we are in a better position in regard to another, which 
comes next in importance for this cult, the name of Semele, 
the mother-goddess. For it is almost certainly recognizable 
in the Phrygian inscription discovered by Ramsay, in the 
formula pe Oves кє (eueAw which Kretschmer interprets as an 
adjuration vi Ala xai Tî», ‘by heaven and earth?! And 
a cognate word appears in the Lithuanian language to denote 
the earth-goddess. Here then is a name, indissolubly linked 
to that of Dionysos in the cult-tradition of Hellas, which we 
can safely regard as derived from Thrako-Phrygian speech. 


* Rohde, who in his Psyche 2, p. 38, ofthe unintelligible epithets of Dionysos 
n. 1, argued against Kretschmer’s de ме may discover traces of Thrako- 
rivation, and maintained that Dionysos Phrygian vocabulary: e. р. ebpußdAıwdos 
was a genuine Hellenic name, did not (Hesych. s.v. = б Aióvvaos). Thomaschek 
adequately consider the difficulties of connects with the Phrygian ВаАХфУ: 


his own position. Baoı&evs, ib, 1894, p. 41. Вассаребѕ 
5 First published by him in the isa title of the god derived from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Thrako-Phrygian Bacaápa, the long robe 


* Aus der A nonia, p.19. Thomaschek, wom by his women-ministrants, which 
in his paper ‘Die alten Thraker’ in the penetrated also into Lydia “f; vide 
Sttzungsber, d. А. Akad, Wiss. Wien, Kretschmer, Zinleit. im d. Gesch. d. 
1893, doubts the interpretation, but that griech. Spr. 390; Thomaschek, Abkandl. 
whıch he proposes is far less convineing. ii. op. cit. 1894, compares the Carian 
Kretschmer equates ZepeAw with xda-  appellative Масар © P, 
ралоѕ in the sense of x6óvios, In some 
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And this clinches the argument in favour of the theory that 
is now being set forth. 

For the purposes of the argument it is also necessary to 
consider how far the Hellenic Dionysiac religion has preserved 
the family likeness of the Thracian, how far it has lost or 
transformed certain essential features. But for this we desire 
an accurate and clear record of the physiognomy and traits 
of the savage ancestor: and this has not been bequeathed to 
us. All that we possess are slight and fragmentary records 
of different cult-centres, and we must reckon with the possi- 
bility, even the probability, that the worships of the Getai, the 
Satrai-Bessoi, and of the district of Krastonia, may have 
differed considerably in respect of ritual, divine characteristic, 
and divine appellatives. Nevertheless, as a certain uniformity of 
culture prevailed over the wide area known as Thrace, we may 
assume a certain uniformity in religion ; and the assumption 
is strengthened when we find that these disiecta membra of 
the Thracian worships are presented in organic unity in the 
complex structure of the Hellenic Dionysos. 

These scattered records then are the first materials of our 
reconstruction; we can help them out by the evidence of 
cults of the Greek communities within the Thracian border 
that were immediately exposed to the Thracian influence ; 
and also by a new source of information only recently avail- 
able, the witness of modern travellers in these regions concerning 
survival of ancient ritual. 

We may begin with the interesting account that Aristotle 
gives us concerning the ritual of the god whom he calls 
Dionysos, in the district of Krastonia, belonging to the 
Bisaltai?: ‘in the fair and great temple, on the occasion of 
the festival and the sacrifice, a great flame of fire was wont 
to appear, when the deity intended to give a good harvest, 
but this was never seen when he intended a dearth?’ If the 
Thracian Dionysos was the son of the earth-goddess, as 
from what is known of Semele we may assume?, we should 


* This was the ancient view according and with the myth and character of 
to Diodorus, 3. 62, and is in accord with Dionysos: the chthonian character of 
the evidence of the Phrygian inscription Semele is further borne out by the local 
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expect him to have the character and functions of a vege- 
tation-deity. The narrative of Aristotle confirms this view ; 
in the Krastonian worship he is god of the harvest, and fire 
plays a magic part in the vegetation-ritual, as it played in 
Greece and generally in the old agrarian cults of Europe. 
And Diodorus Siculus, speaking of Dionysos-Sabazios, men- 
tions the current legend that ‘he was the first to set himself 
to yoke oxen and thus to perfect the process of sowing the 
crops’; he is probably giving us a Thrako-Phrygian, certainly 
not a Hellenic, tradition ®t. According to the numerous analo- 
gies supplied by comparative religion, such a god would be 
naturally regarded as the source of the life of trees and plants: 
and the later Greek cult of Dionysos IIpio$ópos and Apvodópos 
at Philippi, maintained by a thiasos or a religious brotherhood, 
in whose processions probably the maple and the oak were 
carried as sacred trees, is likely to have been influenced by 
Thracian belief and practice?, We gather, also, from Pliny 
that the ivy was consecrated already to this god in his abori- 
ginal home; for he states that it was used by the Thracians 
in their solemn rites to decorate their thyrsi and their shields 
and helmets °°®; these badges, then, of the Dionysiac worship, 
that came into general use in Greece appear to have been 
derived from the ancient ritual of Thrace. It is possible that 
the appellative AacvAAıos, which he bore at Kallatis, alluded 
to the god of the thicket and the wild-wood*, and expressed 
the native aboriginal belief '*. 

It is clear that this Aryan stock, backward as they were in 
many respects, had advanced so far in agrarian culture as to 
have developed vine-growing before they were touched by 
Greek influence’: so that Agamemnon was able to get good 
wine from Thrace. And the evidence, though slight, is suffi- 
cient to show that they had come to attribute to the vine 
a magical and religious character, and had associated its 
reports concerning her graves, e.g. at of fire with the rubbing-stick, and that 
Brasiai inLaconia®®. Dr. Gruppe objects Dionysos is the spark that emerges, 
to this view on the ground that it does rests оп no shred of real evidence, Griech. 
not explain the fiery death of Semele; Mytkol. 2, pp. 1415-1416. 


his own singular theory that Semele is * But vide infra, p. 118, 
the lower wood used in the production ^ Schrader, op. cit. p. 321. 
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power with the power of their great nature-god : for Macrobius, 
on the authority of Aristotle, mentions the oracle of Dionysos 
among the Thracian tribe of the Liguraei, where wine was the 
vehicle of inspiration 22: and a half-barbaric inscription of the 
Roman period found at Philippi proves the existence there of 
a mystic brotherhood consecrated to ‘ Dionysos the Vine- 
Cluster’ (Auövvoos Borpvs)*®. The early Christian phrase 
‘Christ the Vine’ is spiritual metaphor; but it is likely that 
the zuystai of Philippi intended no figure or metaphor in 
this appellative, but that they regarded the cluster as con- 
taining the body and the spirit of the god; that is, what we 
call the inanimate product was regarded as animate and 
divine. This is primitive thought; it is found very rarely in 
advanced Greek cult, though we mark a glimmer of it in the 
name Demeter XAóg*. Considering the situation of Philippi, 
and that the cult in question is of comparatively late origin, 
we may suppose it to have been inspired bya Thracian rather 
than by a Hellenic idea. Also, if Thrace produced beer as 
well as wine in early times as it did in late, no doubt Dionysos 
would be regarded as in this beverage also, though we have 
no sure ground for interpreting * Sabazios” as the ‘ beer-god.’ 
A great nature-god of the living earth, working especially 
in its vitalizing warmth and juices, the Thracian god was 
likely to take to himself certain incarnations and a certain 
primitive symbolism. The Hellenes regarded the bull and 
the goat as his frequent embodiments, and in ritual employed 
the phallos, the human generative organ, as the symbol of his 
productive powers; and in these matters it is certain, or at 
least most probable, that they were following the tradition 
of his native land. We have noted evidence that Sabazios 
was a native of Thrace as of Phrygia; and in the later Hellenic 
records of the cult-legends of this divinity, whose mystic socie- 
ties were gaining a footing in Greece in the fifth century, 
we find him taking the name and the embodiment of the 
bull % а, 624, as well as of the serpentb. Lykophron tells us 
of the кєрасфбро: yvrotxes, the women-votaries who carried 
horns on their heads, who haunted Mount Kissos in Macedonia 
* Vide vol. 3, p. 33. » But vide p. 261. 
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on the Thracian border 5, the worshippers masquerading in 
the style of their divinity, just as the youths in the service of 
Poseidon at Ephesos called themselves rapor to identify them- 
selves with the bull-god; and we may discern a ritualistic 
meaning in Homer's description of Lykourgos pursuing the 
Maenads with an ox-goad!*; for it is likely, as we shall see, 
that his pursuit was not really hostile but part of an established 
Dionysiac service. Finally, an Aeschylean fragment, quoted 
by Strabo, gives evidence on the same point; the poet speaks 
of the * masqueraders who speak with the voice of bulls 4,’ 
That the goat was also his familiar animal and occasional 
incarnation in Thrace, we have only the evidence of modern 
peasant-ritual practised in that country to suggest?. And we 
may believe that the serpent was consecrated to him as it was 
by the Phrygian worshipper to Sabazios; Olympias, Alex- 
ander's mother, who inherited the wild temperament of Thrace, 
‘dragged about large tame snakes in the women’s orgies %1,’ 

As regards the phallos-fetish, which Herodotus naively 
regards as non-Hellenic and derived from Egypt, we may at 
least suspect that it was a symbol of the primitive Thracian 
religion. An old lexicographer speaks of a special type of 
leather phallos which he associates with “the initiations of 
Dionysos and Kotytto?*': the latter is a name of the Thracian 
goddess whose rites were notoriously obscene ; and the leathern 
phallos is actually now used in the Dionysiac ritual that still 
survives on the site of the ancient Bizye*. 

We have countless examples from the Mediterranean and 
other religions of that association of ideas in which the deity 
of vegetation is naturally regarded as partly belonging to the 
world below the surface of our earth, hence as a buried and 
at times a dead divinity, into whose realm the soul of the 
departed enters, to live there—it may be— in divine communion 
with the lord or the mistress of the souls. Such a divinity 
may easily come to add to his other functions the róle of the 
prophet, in accordance with the wide-spread belief that the 
earth is the source of oracles and prophetic dreams. All 
these characteristics are found in the Hellenized Dionysos, 


* Vide infra, p. 107. 
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and they all can be traced in the various parts of the Thracian 
religion. The god Zamolxis, whose name and cult were 
specially cherished by the Getai-Daci, but appear to have 
been common to many other tribes, is the deity of the. 
Thracian gther-world, with whom the departed spirit entered 
into wished-for communion, and the human victim was some- 
times dispatched to him as messenger from the living?*36^, It 
is evident that the imagination of the Thracian peoples was 
possessed with the idea of immortality *, and the joyous fashion 
of their funerals, on which Herodotus was moved to comment, 
may be thus explained. The lord of souls need not always, 
indeed, be a chthonian divinity; he might be solar, or a god 
of heaven. Sabazios, the name of whose holy mountain. 
* Zilmissus, suggests that he was another form of Zamolxis, 
is explained by Macrobius as a solar power; but we know 
Macrobius' partiality to solar theories, and the reason that he 
gives for it is valuable for the fact that it contains, but not 
otherwise: ‘We have heard that in Thrace the Sun and Liber 
are considered one and the same; the latter they style 
Sebadios and worship with great magnificence, as Alexander 
writes, and a temple is dedicated to that god on the hill 
Zilmissus, of a round type, with an opening in the middle of 
the roof?! 5" The Alexander he quotes is probably Alexander 
Polyhistor. The Latin compiler evidently regards the round 
temple as the emblem of the sun: we recognize it rather as 
a form which has played an important part in the cvolution 
of European architecture, a development of the round hut- 
dwelling, which was retained in the worship of Vesta in Rome 
and occasionally of Hestia in Greece; and we see that the 
primitive culture of Thrace mects at this point with that of 
central Europe and prehistoric Italy and Hellas». We cannot 
of course deny that the great national deity of Thrace may 
have possessed something of the character and some of the 


а Rohde, Psyche, 2, p. 29 supposes to Photius, Suidas, Et. Magn. s.v. Zá- 
this to have been a doctrine of raAvy- — poAfis, and to Pomponius Mela, 2, 18, 
yeveola or re-birth (a special form of do not prove his point (vide К. 39.. 
the doctrine of immortality which the b Vide infra, p. 359. 

Orphic sects developed) : his references 
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attributes of a solar ог а celestial being; but we are not able 
to discern these in the portrait that the records have left us 
of Zamolxis and the divine personages of his kindred*. The 
late epic story of Rhesos, the Thracian prince who comes to 
the aid of Priam, resplendent in his chariot of white horses, is 
of some value for the glimpse it gives us of old Thracian 
religion ; for Rhesos is no secular hero, but his true nature is 
indicated by the author of the Attic drama named after him, 
which has been attributed to Euripides. The poct promises 
that Rhesos, though dead, ‘shall lie in secret in a cavern 
of the silver land, half-human, half-divine, with clear vision 
(in the dark), even as a prophet of Dionysos took up his 
abode in the rocky Pangaean Mount, a holy god to those who 
understand 27»? The poet's prophecy rests on local knowledge. 
The rumour may have reached the Greeks of the Thracian 
border of a prophet-god call Rhesos, living in a cave on Mount 
Pangaios, and they associated him closely with Dionysos. 
The chariot of white horses, which is his appurtenance in the 
epic legend, may seem to some a solar trait; but evidently 
in the little that is told us about him it is his chthonian 
nature that we discern most clearly. 

Elsewhere in Thracian legend we have rumours of a divine 
being who lives in a cave and who prophesies ; we are told 
this of Zamolxis %, and the story of the cave-dweller is repeated 
of Lykourgosb, the king-priest whom we may believe to be 
himself an incarnation of Dionysos 195, The two chief oracular 
shrines in Thrace appear to have been the shrine of the god 
among the Satrai, where it is interesting to note a woman was 
the mouthpiece of the divinity *' 5 and that maintained by 


a The passage in Herodotus 4. 94 
obra: of abrot Oprjikes . . . dretAelot TO 
6e@ #rA., which Schneider quotes in 
Wiener Studien, xxv (1903), as proof 
that Zamolxis was a sky-god, has just 
the opposite intention, Sun-worship 
may have existed independently among 
the Thracians: our chief authority is 
Sophocles Tereus, Fr. 523 : the passage 
in Eratosthenes, A'a/asz. c. 24, dealing 
with the story of Orpheus, and derived 


probably from the Zassaraz of Aeschylus, 
throws no light on real Thracian cult. 

b We have no direct record of the 
worship of Lykourgos in Thrace or of 
his prophetic character: Voigt, in his 
article on Dionysosin Roscher's Lexikon, 
1,p.1051,quotes, to proveit,an irrelevant 
passage from the Rhesos 1. 972 and his 
error is repeated by Rapp in bis article 
on Lykourgos, 26. 2, p. 2202. 
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the Liguraei noticed above. It was inevitable that so ecstatic 
a worship should turn itself to divination. 

A vegetation-god was likely to have his annual appearances 
and diappearances, and one who lives in the dark beneath the 
earth might come at times to be regarded as dead or sleeping, 
at other times as awakened or revived. These ideas are amply 
attested of the Phrygian religion, and are there probably a 
heritage of the primitive Thrako-Phrygian period. For we 
shall see evidence pointing to the belief that the death of the 
god, followed no doubt by his resurrection, was an idea ex- 
pressed in genuine Thracian ritual. And there is a legend 
also of the death and burial of the Thracian Ares*, the double 
or the twin-brother of the Thracian Dionysos, who himself 
was no doubt invested with a warlike character by the fierce 
tribes of this land ?. 

The supreme divinity, then, appears to have been a god of 
prominently chthonian character, on whom the life of the soil 
depended, also a prophet and a war-leader. We must also 
believe that in his original home he was united with a goddess, 
with whom his relation was mainly regarded as filial, and who 
was known generally by some name that was Hellenized as 
Semele, but locally perhaps by such names as Bendis or Brimo. 
Though a mother-goddess and the mother of the high god, she 
may have also been regarded in some communities and at 
certain times asa maid ; for we hear of a goddess TIapderos at the 
Thracian Neapolis, and Herodotus mentions Artemis among the 
three sole divinities of Thrace”, and states that the Thracian 
and Paeonian women presented cereal offerings to Artemis 
ВавчХейр: this is no doubt a translation of some appellative 
with which these peoples honoured the * queen-goddess ©.” 

We may now consider what we can discover concerning 
Thracian ritual and the organization of religion. The religious 
administration appears to have been in the hands of the 
príests; and the possession of the great oracle of the Bessoi 
may have often excited inter-tribal jealousy *'*. The power 
of the priests was probably great, for we hear of one of the 


a Vide Ares R. 7. b Vide Ares R. 7. 
с Vide Artemis, vol. 2, К. 545. 
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above tribe as the leader of a rebellion in the time of 
Augustus '*, We can find the source of this power in the 
belief that the priest was temporarily through divine possession 
identified with the god, a natural belief in a religion of so 
ecstatic a type. Strabo attests it in regard to the priest of 
Zamolxis, who was the chief counsellor of the king*; we 
discern a reflex of it in the legends of Lykourgos and 
Orpheus ; and we find it also in the Phrygian religion, though 
it is generally supposed to have come in there from an Oriental 
source. It is probable that the priest achieved communion with 
the deity through sacrament, and by ecstatic trance induced 
by various hypnotic methods; for we have an allusion in 
Aristophanes to “the sleep sent by Sabazios €?f; and possibly 
the xazvoPdrat, ‘those who walked through the smoke’: among 
the Getai may have been an ascetic sect of enthusiasts who 
induced supranormal states of consciousness by inhalation of 
fumes". This element of Shamanism, discoverable in the 
Thracian religion, was not confined to the men ; the attention 
of antiquity was specially attracted to the wild dances and 
orgiastic rites of the women-votaries who were styled Maivdöes 
ог Аўра: by the early Greeks, but may have been called Mıua\- 
Aoves or KAdéwres in Thrace and Macedon ?! 4 *, and down to 
a late period in this region the female temperament remained 
morbidly susceptible to the wilder influences of this religion. 
The Maenad frenzy was probably more than a mere frantic 
ebullition of pent-up religious emotion ; we may conjecture at 
least that in Thrace as in Greece it subserved the ends of 
a certain nature-magic and was intended to evoke the fructify- 
ing powers of the earth *; the enthusiasm of the ‘Shaman’ is 
none the less real because it secures certain objects of practical 
value ; and as women are often supposed to be more efficient 


* Strabo, p. 298. The curious title » It may have been a name for 


wAcioro ог поста: borne by the priests 
of Zamolxis, according to Josephus, 
xviii, 1, 5, has been interpreted as 
= mÀecrobvvácra,, vide Thomaschek, 
op. cit., 51:56, d. А. Ak. d. Wiss. Wien, 
1894, Abhand. ii : he compares Dionysos 
năciorapos of Absinthos, but I have not 
been able to find a trace of this title. 


those who went through ‘the fire- walk, 
insensibility to pain being one of the 
results. of the hypnotic or ecstatic 
state; cf, Euripides account of the 
miracles performed by the Maenads êrî 
52 Bocrpóxos wip îpepov où Erarev, 
Bacch. 747. 
* Vide infra, pp. 162-163. 
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workers of magic in certain departments of nature than men, 
the ‘Shaman’ may occasionally assume women’s clothes; and 
we have reason to think that this was sometimes done by the 
Thracian priest of Dionysos °. 

It would be in keeping with a religion that was mainly 
chthonian in its character if much of its service was performed 
by night. We may suppose that this was so in Thrace, as 
we are told that it was in the Sabazian-cult?*; and the 
phrase in the Bacchai—vixtwp rà moAAd—‘ most of the mystic 
rites are done by night'—may have been suggested by what 
the poet knew of Macedonian custom, which would be derived 
from the Thracian, for it is doubtful if it would apply to the 
usual rites of Greece. 

More light is thrown on the ritual of this religion in its 
primitive home by the critical examination of the legends 
of Lykourgos and Orpheus. The Homeric narrative con- 
cerning the former has been recognized as poetic fancy 
playing upon the facts of ritual The story does not be- 
long to secular history; it is inconceivable, for instance, that 
it should reflect the opposition of the king or the state to the 
inroad of a new and dangerous religion, for it is localized in 
the very cradle of the cult, where Lykourgos and Dionysos 
were equally aboriginal. Lykourgos, in fact, is a figure in an 
ancient Thracian passion-play. Armed with an ox-goad he 
drives the ox-god into the sea, and pursues the Maenads, 
perhaps to kill them or to scourge them with fructifying 
or purifying boughs. This was a ritual that was probably 
solemnized every year or every other year in Thrace, and it 
reappears in the later service of Hellas®. Comparative an- 
thropology has many examples to offer of ritualistic pursuit ; 
and the leaping or the throwing into the water of the god, or 
the human being, or the puppet that is the embodiment of the 
power of vegetation, is fairly common in rustic ritual and is 
practised at the present day in Macedonia and Bulgaria“. Who 
then is Lykourgos? Modern theory inclines to regard him as 
the god himself under a special aspect, and this is supported 


a Vide infra, pp. 160, 161. b Vide infra, pp. 163, 169. 
* Vide infra, pp. 169, 181. 
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by the story that after his trespass he continued to live under- 
ground in a cave, like the Thracian prophet-god of the lower 
world. But it is better to regard him as the priest who 
officiates in the function, playing a divine part and bearing 
a divine name, driving out the decaying god and scourging 
the Maenads, occasionally perhaps killing one of them for 
ritual purposes. This view of him is borne out by another 
record that in his madness he cut his own legs with the axe, 
thinking he was destroying the vines?°°. This may be naturally 
interpreted as ritualistic self-mutilation, intended to establish 
a blood-covenant between the priest and the deity ; for we find a 
similar practice in the Phrygian worship of Cybele*, and we may 
remember that the priests of Bellona at Rome also cut them- 
selves with axes". Even the aicypodoyta, the gibing mockery 
and curses that Lykourgos indulged in at the expense of the 
god and his female votaries, are found to have a formal value 
in vegetation-ceremonies. The name Avkoöpyos is probably 
a Hellenization of some Thracian appellative bornc by the 
deity and his priest, expressive of some rclation with the wolf, 
which we cannot define, and to which a cryptic verse of Lyko- 
phron concerning the ‘god of Krestone, Ares-Dionysos, seems 
to allude *. 

Another indirect witness to real Thracian ritual is the story 
of Orpheus, who was probably a native figure of this land, 
though he is only known to us in the second period of the 
history of this worship in Greece. He appears always in the 
closest relations to Dionysos, and if wc can draw conclusions 
from his later historical career concerning his earliest character, 
we shall believe that he stands for the principle of asceticism 
in the barbaric religion, a principle which might encourage 
the formation of mystic brotherhoods“. But, like Lykourgos, 
he becomes regarded in certain legends as the enemy of his 


* Vide vol. 3, p. 300. 

» Vide Roscher's Ausfuhrliches Lex- 
thon, I, p. 776. 

9 Cass. 937. 

3 Josephus, xviii, $ 22, finds a close 
resemblance between a certain sect of 
the Getai and the Essenes in their belief 


in immortality and their devotion to 
áqveía: cf. Strab. 296, 3 eivai де rivas 
[Aéye 6 Потеёйллоз$] TOv Oparăv oi 
Xapis yuvaikds (wow, obs ктістаѕ kakel- 
aba, ävıepwodal тє 814 тшй Kai pera 
adeias Сур, 
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own familiar god ; and as we can trace the source of the mis- 
conception in the former case, we can trace it also here: because 
he was thought to despise their Dionysos, the Maenads set 
upon him, dismembered, and even devoured him. Yet he was 
honoured as a semi-divine personage in the Thracian Leibethra, 
where the scene of the murder was placed: the head which 
alone was recovered, after the Maenads had scattered his limbs 
into the sea, was buried by the men of the country in a shrine 
which was closed against women 795, The story travelled to 
Lesbos, and the belief arose that the head floated over and 
was buried there, and its grave became a prophetic shrine4 ; and 
this legend can hardly be separated from that which Pausanias 
and Eusebios vouch for, namely, that some fishermen of 
Methymna in Lesbos found a head carved of olive wood and 
of strange appearance in their nets, and the Delphic oracle 
bade the Lesbians honour Dionysos Кефал». Finally, 
Orpheus seems to have been associated with a vexvouavretov, 
an oracle of the dead, in Thesprotis??*. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some modern scholars, in accordance with a 
method of interpretation that still has many adherents, have 
regarded him as a Thracian or Pierian divinity, as the double 
of Dionysos himself; and the resemblance of the two stories 
concerning the descent into hell, that of Dionysos to recover 
Semele, and that of Orpheus to redeem Eurydike, has been 
used in support of this view. But such interpretations are 
liable to error, in view of the fact that in ancient rcligions, as 
in the Thracian, the priest is often identified temporarily with 
the god, and what legend tells of the one will be often told of 
the other, and what is done or simulated in ritual concerning 
the one will be done or simulated concerning the other. This 
was noticed by Proclus in regard to the case of Orpheus '*P; 
and we should regard him rather as a sacerdotal figure than in 
his own right a divinity. The story of his dismemberment by 
the furious votaries of Dionysos localized in Thrace, Pieria, 
and Macedon, points to a savage form of human sacrifice that 
we may conclude to have prevailed among the Thracians*; 


* According to the version in Apollo- by horses, perhaps torn to pieces by 
dorus Lykourgos himself was‘ destroyed them "с. 
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for we find examples and hints of it here and there in the 
Greek cults and legends of the god, and these are more likely 
to have borrowed than to have invented it. The death of 
Orpheus, then, may be regarded as an example of that form 
of ritual that Dr. Frazer has made familiar to us, the killing of 
the priest, who temporarily incarnates the god*. It is not 
likely that it was a frequent and periodical rite; we may 
suppose that the incarnation was more often an animal or an 
effigy; if animal, we may assume, in view of the Hellenic 
legends concerning the Maenads and the Titans, that it was 
devoured sacramentally by the Thracian votary, so that he 
or she might enjoy communion with the divinity by drinking 
divine blood and eating the flesh on which his spirit resided. 
At times of great religious exaltation or public excitement 
they may have eaten the priest himself in this solemn way ; 
for even of the later Thracians occasional cannibalism is re- 
reported, and sacramental cannibalism has been found at a 
fairly high level of culture. However that may be, a certain 
form of human sacrifice—for there are many forms and 
types—was rife in the worship of Thracian divinities; Hero- 
dotus describes in some detail this fashion among the Getai, 
who offered a man to Zamolxis by tossing him up on their 
spears, intending him as their messenger to their tribal god *. 
The above is a sketch, perhaps adequate to our present 
purpose, of what is known or may be surmised concerning the 


* M. Reinach’s theory, Za Aort 
d’Orphee (Cultes, &c. 2, pp. 107-110), 


he explains as the Titans, who are 
dressed like Thracians, devouring 


that Orpheus was originally the sacred 
fox devoured sacramentally as a totem 
by the women of the fox-tribe wearing 
fox-skins, rests solely on the belief that 
Вассаріѕ or Васайра was a Thrakian 
word for fox, and the evidence for this 
is very frail, a statement of doubtful 
authority by Cornutus"!f, His hypo- 
thesis would gain vraisemblance if we 
could find trace of a fox-sacrifice in the 
record of Orpheus or Dionysos. 

P The scene on the Attic hydria, 
which Mr. Cecil Smith has published 
in Mell. Journ. 1890, p. 343, and which 


Zagreus in the presence of Dionysos, 
need have no reference to Orphic 
mythology: we only see a savage 
Thracian devouring a dead child, 
Dionysos gazing at him, and another 
Thracian running away, and the repre- 
sentation might be an allusion to the 
cannibalistic sacrament which had come 
to Athenian knowledge as existing in 
Thrace in the Thracian worship of 
Dionysos, and in which a young child 
was devoured, doubtless as the incar- 
nation of the god. 
° 4; 94. 
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Thracian cult and legend of the god we call Dionysos. It 
may be supplemented by a description of a ritual which has 
been observed by Mr. Dawkins to be still performed by the 
Greek Christians towards the end of the Lenten Carnival in 
the neighbourhood of Viza, the old Bizye, the capital of the 
old Thracian kings*; the details which he has published in 
a recent paper are of singular interest and value to the student 
of the Dionysiac cult; the villagers assemble near their church 
to witness the masquerade of men disguised in goat-skins®, 
one of whom carries a wooden phallos; the chief scenes are 
a marriage, the simulated slaying of one of the goat-men, the 
mourning over his body by his wife, and finally his resurrec- 
tion; then follows a scene in which the mummers yoke 
themselves to the plough and pray for a good harvest as they 
draw it along. Another phase in the ceremony is the carrying 
of a ‘liknon,’ a cradle to contain a new-born infant, and it is 
only in this district that the word Aikvı has survived in the 
sense of a cradle shaped like a trough. Certain women-parts 
are acted by men and by unmarried youths called ‘ Brides'— 
vides, who, before the central drama begins, have certain 
privileges in the matter of looting property. An obscene 
pantomine appears to be part of the preliminary ceremonies. 
A similar festival on the same day is observed on the northern 
frontier of Thrace: a man wearing a mask and dressed in 
goat's or sheep's skin is addressed as king and escorted in 
a car with music and accompanied by boys dressed as girls: 
his page distributes wine to the householders; he himself 
scatters seed upon the eager crowd, and is afterwards thrown 
into the river. There is also some cvidence that the principal 
actors used to be beaten with wands during some part of the 
ceremony. We can hardly suppose that this ‘Dionysiac’ 
ritual is a heritage merely from the late Hellenism that was 
powerful on the fringe of Thrace and penetrated the interior 
at certain points; the later Greeks were no longer familiar 
with the actor in the goat-skin. We must consider it to have 


* Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 191. made of the skin of the fox or the wolf 
^ According to the earlier account of and often fawnskins on the shoulders, 
a modern Greek they wore headdresses ib. p. 194. 
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descended either from an immemorial peasant-religion, out of 
which the worship of the Thracian Dionysos itself arose, or 
from this very worship itself which has never wholly perished, 
though it has lost its name, in its own land. This modern 
survival, then, is illuminating for many questions: it illustrates 
the agrarian value of Dionysiac ritual in the spring, and 
especially the part played by the phallos in vegetation magic ; 
it shows us the goat-skin men who have been so badly wanted 
to support the old theory of Attic tragedy, and it shows us 
them engaged in a simple drama of sorrow; and it suggests 
that a Auxvodopla, the carrying of the sacred infant Dionysos 
in a rustic cradle, was also part of an aboriginal Thracian 
service. 

Such was the religion which played a conquering part in 
a large area of the Mediterranean, assisted at times by the 
proselytizing zeal of religious brotherhoods, and penetrating 
many of the citadels of Hellenic cult, and which was not 
wholly obliterated by the forms and dogmas of Christianity. 
We can understand the power of its appeal: its orgiastic 
dance and revel gratified the primaeval passion that is still 
strong in us for self-abandonment and for ecstatic communion 
with the life and power of the earth: through divine pos- 
session, induced by sacrament or the vertigo of the sacred 
dance, the votary assumed the power of the nature-god, to 
work miracles, to move mountains, to call forth rivers of milk 
and wine: the religion promised immortality and release 
from bondage to sanity and measure, and appealed to the 
craving for supranormal moods, blending the joy of life on 
the mountains with the fierce lust for hot blood, a lust half- 
animal, half-religious. On the other hand, it must often have 
repelled the sober and civic temperament by its savage cruelty 
and the violent mental perturbation and reaction that it 
evoked. Some period of dire public calamity and dread 
would be favourable to its propagation in the neighbouring 
lands; and Rohde aptly compares? the spread of the dancing- 
madness over a large area of Europe in the time of the great 
plague in the Middle Ages, when the sword of the church and 

a Psyche, 2, p. 43. 
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the state were more successful in suppressing the mediaeval 
Maenads than were the efforts of Pentheus in a like policy. 
But of the causes that led to the introduction of the Dionysiac 
cult into Hellas we are wholly ignorant. The introduction of 
wine cannot have been one of them, for the Hellenes had 
viticulture and probably vintage-heroes before the coming 
of Bakchos?, nor did he come in solely as a departmental 
god of wine. 

As regards the date of its entrance we have only general 
and vague indications. The evidence from the Homeric poems 
has already been considered, which shows that by the time 
they received their complete form the name and some of the 
cult-legends of the god were becoming familiar to that period, 
but that he had not yet achieved full recognition, still less 
a marked prominence. But we should value a more precise 
calculation than one that is based on the silence of Homer. 
There are reasons for thinking that the god had entered 
Attica before the date of the Ionic settlement in Asia Minor. 
We cannot, indeed, conclude this immediately from the common 
celebration of the Anthestería by all the Ionic communities, 
for it has been doubted if this festival was originally pre- 
Dionysiac*. But the fact that many of the Ionic states called 
the first month after the winter-solstice ‘ Lenaion,’ that is, ‘the 
month of the festival of the Ajva: or wild-women °, may seem 
a reason for believing that the Dionysos-cult had been accepted 
by the Ionians before the time of their migration to the 
islands and across the sea. The conclusion is probably right, 
but the premise is doubtful. As Nillson has shown 4, we have 
no reason for assuming common names for all the months in 
all the Ionic cominunities; and Attica, the chief source of that 


* Oinopion, a buried hero at Chios, 
may have been one of these: Paus. 7. 
5,13. 

® Vide infra, pp. 221-224; nor is there 
any value in Busolt’s argument, Griech. 
Gesch. 2, 8, 71. anm. I, that the Аѓу- 
коре, who are found both in Attica 
and among the Ionians of Asia Minor, 
and whose name he interprets as ‘ Aigis- 
sons,’ i.e. ‘sons of Dionysos-Melanaigis,’ 


prove that the Asiatic Ionians had 
learned to worship Dionysos in Attica ; 
for his interpretation of the name is 
fanciful, and it more naturally suggests 
*goat-keepers, nor has any connexion 
been discovered between the Aigikoreis 
and Dionysos. 

* Vide infra, p. 208. 

3 De Dionysits Atticis, p. 32. 
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migration, never called that month * Lenaion, but always, so 
far as we know, Gamelion. But they held the festival at that 
date, and its name preserves the memory of the ancient ritual 
of the ‘wild women, which the other Ionic states must have 
also at one time maintained, though generally it may have 
fallen into desuetude. And in Attica it was under the ad- 
ministration of the ' king' Archon, which justifies the belief 
that it was introduced in the prehistoric period of the monarchy. 
This is vague chronology, but it gives us something like 
a terminus ante quem. The Dionysos-cult must therefore have 
penetrated North Greece and Boeotia, whence Attica received 
it at a still earlier date. 

Another indication of the antiquity of its introduction into 
Greece is the strange legend of his second birth from the thigh 
of Zeus®. The old attempts to interpret this as nature-sym- 
bolism have failed ludicrously. The first to strike the right 
track was Bachofen, who, following the anthropological method, 
explained the myth as the reflex of some primitive social 
institution; but his suggestion that we have here a divine 
example of the couvade was not altogether happy, though the 
couvade was practised by primitive peoples of the Mediterra- 
nean area, The travail of Zeus is more naturally explained 
by him as a primitive mode of adoption, wherein the father 
pretends to actually give birth to the adopted son; and this 
would be the natural method for a people passing from the 
rule of the matrilinear to that of the patrilinear descent. 
Dionysos, therefore, was accepted and affiliated in this wise to 
Zeus by some Hellenic tribe who were still in that stage, and 
whom we cannot discover, for we do not know whence the 
story first radiated, though we may surmise that it arose in 
Boeotia. The evidences of a matrilinear period in Greece are 
vague and often uncritically handled ; certain tribes may have 
lingered in it longer than others, but we may believe that it 
belonged generally to a fairly remote past *. 


* The earliest authority for the story P We hear of the same fashion of 
is Euripides in the Sacchai: for similar adoption among the Haidas of North 
examples of miraculous births from America who are in the transition-state 
thigh, foot, or hand, vide Liebrecht zer between the two systems, 

Volkskunde, p. 490. * Prof. Ridgeway, in his interesting 
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In fact, what legends have come down to us concerning the 
earliest propagation of Dionysos-worship belong to the mytho- 
logic stratum that may be called prehistoric. The earliest 
Greek stock that became ardent devotees was the Minyan, 
who, bringing the worship from their Thessalian home, im- 
planted it at their great Boeotian stronghold, Orchomenos, and 
probably at Thebes, One legend speaks of Ino and Athamas 
as the fosterers of Dionysos, and many others of the madness 
of the Minyan women who in the Dionysiac frenzy, that is 
sometimes regarded as a chastisement for infidelity, slaughter 
and devour their children, perhaps even the infant-god 7. 78, 
In fact the Dionysiac legends and ritual of this people appear 
to preserve most vividly the savage features of the aboriginal 
Thracian cult. And though they clave faithfully to their 
ancestral god Poseidon, they may have assisted in their 
migrations the diffusion of Dionysos-worship. The Minyan 
character of the Dionysiac cult at Orchomenos is apparent ™, 
while at Thebes its introduction, which may only have been 
accomplished after a struggle that left its impress on the Pen- 
theus story, belongs to the Kadmeian or pre-Boeotian period. 
The evidence of a Minyan strain in Kadmeian Thebes has 
been noted in a former chapter; and Ino, whose name is 
so clearly blent with the story of Dionysos' coming into this 
district, is a Minyan heroine or goddess, and from her even in 
the later period the Theban Maenads professed to descend 9? э, 
The Euneidai of Attica, who had a function in the service of 
Dionysos Melpomenos, traced their descent from the Minyan 
Euneos?'; and the Attic Bovrns is a name of Minyan and 
Dionysiac association. Still more obvious are the traces of 
Minyan origin in the worship at the Laconian town Brasiai *, 
which cherished a local legend of the birth of Dionysos and 
the names of Semele and Ino®®. It may have been the same 
stock that brought the worship and the type of the bull-god 
to Elis, where we find him in the ancient ritual-hymn, sung by 


paper on ‘the Supplices of Aeschylus, * Cf. vol. 4, Poseidon-chapter, pp. 41- 
seems to me to postdate it considerably; 42, for Boeotian and Minyan influences 
but the question is too intricate to discuss оп the Laconian coast, 

here. 
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the Elean women, associated with the Graces, the ancient 
goddesses of Orchomenos 256, 

But the Dionysiac enthusiasm was contagious and over- 
leaped tribal barriers; so that few ethnographic results of 
value can be gained by following the story of its diffusion. 
Other districts of North Greece may have admitted the 
Thracian god before the Homeric period ; Oineus of Kalydon 
is said to have received from him the gift of wine *! 5, and 
may be the wine-god himself under a ‘ functional’ name, for 
legend made Dionysos himself, like Oineus, to be the husband 
of Althaia, whose name suggests the nourishing earth- 
mother. 

The worship of Kalydon travelled over the gulf to Patrai®, 
where we find the special cult of Dionysos KaAvö@rıos with 
a ritual of human sacrifice; but another legend of this city 
suggests a relatively late date for the coming of the god 207» 88, 
For the chronology and early history of the career of the 
Dionysiac religion in North Greece, it would be of great 
importance if we could determine when first he won the 
devotion of Delphi. Only a few late mythographers ventured 
to assert that he possessed the oracle there before the coming 
of Apollo * 4, and only a few modern writers have uncritically 
repeated the fiction". We need not press the negative evidence 
from the Homeric poems and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 
where we find no hint of the presence of Dionysos at Delphi. 
It is more important that Aeschylus and Pausanias who 
endeavour to give, the former succinctly, the latter at greater 
length, the history of the oracle from the pre-Apolline period 
down to their own, never mention Dionysos as possessing the 
shrine either before or after Apollo came. The local legend 
remembered that the latter had dispossessed Ge-Themis there 
and her earth-snake Python: had he wrested the tripod from 
Dionysos himself, such a conflict of two such divinities would 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. as we may judge from the rest of his 

» The Scholiast on Pindar who states, statement ; in the same context he speaks 
in the ömödenıs of the Pythians, that of Python holding the prophetic tripod 
‘Dionysos was the first to deliver oracles before the coming of Apollo. Is he 
from the tripod, does not seem to be confusing the old carth-snake with 
drawing from any trustworthy source, Dionysos? 
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surely have left its impress upon myth. And if we can trust 
at all the landmarks of mythology and cult, the diffusion of 
Apollo-worship is generally a far earlier phenomenon in Greek 
religious history than the invasion of the other deity ; and 
we shall not believe without evidence that this chronologic 
sequence was reversed at Delphi, where Apollo was strongly 
placed before the time of Homer. At what period and from 
what quarter the new-comer won his way to the central 
Apolline oracle are problems we cannot solve with certainty. 
It is a legitimate hypothesis that he was received by the 
Minyan communities in Thessaly and Boeotia before he 
arrived at Pytho, and it may have been a Minyan stock 
that brought him there ; for the Labyadai, the Delphic tribe 
for whom we have seen reason to conjecture a Thessalian 
origin*, included his worship in their ancestral ritual", and 
those mysterious women, the ‘ Oleiai, who were attached to 
the Dionysiac cult of the Minyan Orchomenos"", almost 
certainly reappear in the record of the Delphic Stepteria *. 
And we are impelled to believe that Dionysos had triumphed 
in other parts of Northern and Central Greece before he was 
adopted at Delphi; for the Apolline administration there 
received him with open arms, and there ís no hint of a 
‘theomachy’ or a religious struggle, such as elsewhere lingered 
in the memories of the people. The prudent Pythian estab- 
lishment would only deal thus with a popular and winning 
cult. Therefore, though they never gave him any direct share 
in the oracular function, they admitted him almost as the 
compeer of Apollo, allotting to his service the three winter 
months when the oracle was silent, and organizing the ritual 
ofthe Thyiai on Parnassosd. Pausanias goes so far as to say, 
perhaps inaccurately, that the mad revel of the Thyiai was in 


* Vide vol. 4, p. 28. is Plutarch (R. 89), and he only informs 


> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. 

* Vide vol. 4, p. 293. 

4 How far the "Ocio, “the holy ones,’ 
of Apollo were concerned with the 
administration of Dionysiac worship is 
not clear. The only authority who 
brings them into any connexion with it 


FARNELL, ¥ 


us that the "Octo: did something mystic 
in the temple of Apollo * whenever the 
Thyiai awaken the Infant-Dionysos.’ 
This single passage has misled scholars 
into regarding the ‘Oso: as wholly 
Dionysiac functionaries: e.g. Miss 
Harrison, Pro/egom. p. 503. 
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honour of Apollo as well as of Dionysos, and he gives us a local 
legend that the original Thyia was the daughter of a native 
of Delphi called Kastalios 9. At any rate the brotherly 
union of the two Delphic divinities is so close that the per- 
sonality of each is at certain points merged in that of the 
other; and each borrows the other's appellatives, Apollo 
becomes the ‘ivy-god 474” and Dionysos in the Delphic 
Hymn is hailed as *Paian*' It seems also that the oracle 
became an eager proselytizer in behalf of the new religion; 
at least, this is suggested by the records of Sparta, Athens, 
and Patrai®. And occasionally Dionysos may have been able 
to discharge his indebtedness to his elder confrére by a similar 
service; for, as has been pointed out*, the cult of Apollo 
Aovvodboros at Phlye in Attica may be supposed to have been 
in some way inspired by him. 

But probably the earliest Dionysos-worship in Attica owed 
more to Bocotian than to Delphic influence, and the Attic 
drama acknowledged Thebes as the metropolis in Greece of 
the new religion. The later literature admitted the claim of 
the village community of Ikaria to have been the first people 
in Attica that gave hospitality to the god. We are gravely 
told that he came to the good prince Ikaros in the reign of 
King Pandion at the same time as Demeter found shelter at 
Eleusis with Keleos; and though we need not take this state- 
ment as literally as M. Foucart would have us, we may believe 
that it expresses a momentous fact of early Attic religion in 
terms of mythic chronology. No other deme contested the 
claims of Ikaria, and the ritual legends of this spot savour 
of great antiquity, as we shall see. Now the labours of the 
American School have fortunately fixed the site of Ikaria 4; 
it lay on the north of Pentelikon, near the confines of the 
Marathonian tetrapolis, and on the route that runs down 
south-west from the Boeotian frontier by Oropos. Coming 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. of the place—A:dvuco—preserves the 
* Vide R. 41°, 88, Geogr. Reg. s.v, memory of the ancient cult: Lactantius 
Laconia; cf. vol. 4, p. 206. Placidus ad Stat. Sz/v. ii. 644. ‘Marathon 
© Vol. 4, p. 158. mons Atticae regionis in quo Ikarus est 


3 Papers of the American School, occisus, was not so far wrong în regard 
vol. v, pp. 43-126: the modern name to the position of Ikaria. 
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then from Boeotia by the Euripos and planting its first 
settlement at Ikaria, it must have reached the Ionic tetra- 
polis before it won its way to Athens; and thus we may 
account for the common traits that may be found in the 
Dionysos-worship of the Ionian states in later times. A certain 
family at Ikaria, who professed to be descended from the 
ancestor who had originally received the god, continued till 
at least the fourth century to stand in a close relationship 
with him, and appear to have been distinguished by a special 
designation as oi “Ikapıeîs *, from the ordinary dios тёр Ika- 
рію» #2, Probably not far from Ikaria lay the deme called 
Semachidai, and this also claimed an ancestor Semachos, 
who was one of the first hosts of the stranger divinity” ; and 
his descendants also maintained special privileges, certain 
priestesses of Dionysos tracing their line from the daughters 
of Semachos °°. These early religious establishments in the 
villages appear to have retained their autonomy long after 
the political centralization was accomplished ; and we find the 
local Dionysia organized by the local archon *, aided by the 
Boulé of the deme. We cannot trace further the geographical 
route or determine the relative chronology of the Dionysiac 
establishment in the Attic demes. It was probably late in 
reaching Eleusis, as the older records of the Demeter-worship 
hetray no consciousness of it at all. But we have seen reason 
for believing that it captured Athens in the days of the 
monarchy, and thus we find the names of Thescus and Ariadne 
blent with the old ritual of the Oschophoria®. It was probably 
from the Ionic tetrapolis that the metropolis obtained its earliest 
worship of this god, and we have a late record of the Athenians 
taking part in an Ikarian solemnity *. 


* This is Prof. Merriam's probable 
explanation of the phrase in the fourth 
century inscription quoted R. 112; see 
Papers Amer. School, v, p. 71; in 
another inscription given, ibid. p. 97, we 
again find the pudra, distinguished from 
of "Inapieis, 

> Geogr. Reg. 5.2. Attica, 

© M. Foucart, in his Culte de Dionysos 
en Altique, p. 37, regards this fact as 


proof in each case that the cult was 
established in ' pre-Theseid' days, i.e, 
in his reckoning B.C. 1256-1225: such 
chronology is valueless, and the criterion 
is itself fallacious; for a village-cult 
that arose after the cvvoucpós might 
be managed by the local archon. 

? Vide infra, pp. 201-203. 

* Serv. Verg. Georg. 2, 389. 
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A later wave of Dionysiac enthusiasm appears to have reached 
Athens from Eleutherai, the border-city of Boeotia and Attica 
on the route from Thebes. Hence came the apostle Pegasos, 
who ‘introduced the god to the Athenians, assisted by the 
Delphic oracle reminding them of the former visitation of 
the god at Ikaria 1°’ The oracle may be that which Demo- 
sthenes has preserved for us!?'*; and the event is probably 
late, though the legends that colour it suggest a date at least 
as early as the time of Peisistratos. 

Looking at the Peloponnese, we may perhaps regard 
Argolis as the earliest home of the new religion ; for the 
myths concerning its fortunes here appear to descend from 
a dim antiquity, and to connect its introduction with the 
Proetid and Perseid dynasty; we hear of the daughters of 
Proitos being driven mad by Hera, and being healed by 
the great Bacchic apostle Melampous with his cathartic 
dances; and again, of the conflict of the god with Perseus 
who conquered, bound, even killed him or threw him into 
a lake 35*1. Another legend connects the establishment 
of his worship in Argolis with the return of the heroes 
from Troy*. In any case it is probable that it was a pre- 
Homeric event, and we must reckon with the close pre-historic 
connexion of Argos with Thebes and North Greece ; it is also 
noteworthy that the Argive ritual seems to have preserved in 
its purity what appears to have been the Thracian tradition, 
the immersion of the god and his resurrection from the water”. 

As regards the Dionysiac worship in the islands and across 
the sea, only a few doubtful suggestions might be made as 
to the lines along which it migrated from the mainland east- 
wards^; and it is only necessary for the present, for the 
purpose of the earliest chronology, to consider Crete. The 
orgiastic Thraco-Phrygian religion may have penetrated here 
at a very early time, perhaps directly from Phrygia before 


* Geogr. Reg. back to Boeotia; but the trail is very 
» Vide infra pp. 183-184. faint: the cult no doubt belongs to the 
* Dr. Gruppe, Griech. Myth. i.p.235, Aeolic population, but the name may 
considers that Dionysos ‘Brisaios’ or be derived from an autochthonous local 
* Briseus' of Lesbos and Smyrna (Geogr. word of Lesbos. 
Reg. s.v. Lesbos, R. 104 r) can be traced 
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the Hellenic races gained a footing in this island; and this, 
as has been formerly suggested, may account for the promi- 
nence in Cretan worship of the child god, the son of the 
great earth-mother, and for the conception of the cave- 
dwelling divinity who passes away and is buried*, We find 
also in Crete, surviving down to the latter days of paganism, 
a savage form of communion with the god*?, which we may 
surmise to have descended from the aboriginal period of this 
religion, but which had generally died out from the ordinary 
state-ritual; and in Crete the religion may have always 
retained a strong infusion of mysticism and enthusiasm, so 
that it could develope at an early date the higher forms of 
Orphism and a more spiritual asceticism; the island could 
even claim to be the cradle of the sect of ‘Orpheus.’ The 
poet of the Odyssey may have been dimly aware of some 
special connexion between Dionysos and Crete!, for he 
associates him, though obscurely enough, with the Cretan 
heroine Ariadne, a vegetation-goddess who dies and is buried, 
probably a special form of the great goddess of the island. 
And at some time before recorded history begins the influence 
of the Dionysos-Ariadne cult and myth may have radiated 
from Crete to the mainland of Greece, suggesting to the 
Argives the worship of Dionysos Kpyowos, ‘the Cretan,’ with 
a legend of Ariadne attaching". It was probably due to 
certain cult-affinities of Ariadne that near the grave of Ariadne 
at Argos arose the common temple of Dionysos and Aphrodite 
Ourania €. 

We may conclude then with some security that before the 
Homeric period the Thraco-Phrygian religion had penetrated 
in force, probably through Macedon, into some of the North 
Greek communities, especially the Minyans of Thessaly and 
Boeotia, some of the country districts of Attica, and perhaps 
Athens herself, and was establishing itself in the Argolid; 
that the great tide of Hellenic colonization eastwards then 
bore it across the islands to the Asia Minor shore, but that 


* Vide Zeus, R. 3, vol. 1, p. 37. * Vide Aphrodite, R. 104, and vol, 2, 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Argolis. Cf. infra, р. 631. 
pp. 202-203. 
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an earlier period of intercourse between Phrygia and Crete 
had brought it to this island in the pre-Hellenic days. 

We can now pursue the question which is of chief concern 
for us, under what aspect and with what characteristics did 
Dionysos appear in the early Greek cults, and what trans- 
formations in the public worship did Hellenism effect of the 
old tradition. The nature of the Thracian god was, as we 
have seen, sufficiently manifold, and it is not likely that all 
his traits would be preserved with equal clearness in all the 
communities, A few may have received him as a wine-god 
pure and simple?, others as a deity of vegetation in general, 
others again as a divinity of the lower world; and here 
and there the influence of some powerful contiguous cult- 
figure, as of Apollo at Delphi, may have modified the local 
view of him. Nevertheless, the god appears to have entered 
the Greek world with a personality so powerful and pervading 
that in spite of local variations he retains his individuality 
and a recognizable identity throughout the Hellenic com- 
munities. No doubt the Orphic sectarian imagined him 
differently from the merry Dikaiopolis of the Acharnians ; but 
the student of the public cults, and of the religious ideas 
popularly attached to them, will not find many Dionysoi— 
figments of esoteric systematizers, but on the whole one 
Dionysos. What surprises us is the long endurance of the 
Thracian tradition, especially in Boeotia, Delphi, and Argolis; 
and the characteristics of the Greek Dionysos that cannot be 
found in the record of the Thracian divinity are after all 
very few. 

It is clear that he did not begin his Hellenic career as 
a specialized or functional god of wine. Many of his appella- 
tives mark him out as a divinity of vegetation in general, 
and particularly of tree-life^: like other Hellenic deities he 
is called Aevöpirns ° ог "Evdevöpos °, ‘he who lives in the tree; ' 
his life moves in the sap and the bark, and therefore he is 


* Vide p. 120. the thicket; but it might equally well 
> The appellative AacAA«s Ч which describe the god who wears the ‘ shaggy” 
was in vogue at Megara and Kallatis  goat-skin; vide supra, p. 96. 
has been thought to refer to the god of 
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worshipped as ®Aoıds or devs at Priene and elsewhere !!, and, 
as devdpopoptat or tree-processions were frequent in his honour, 
he himself is called ӨөХХофдбров, ‘the bearer of boughs,’ in 
an inscription of Kos!?, At Magnesia, on the Maiander, his 
youthful image was miraculously discovered inside a plane- 
tree, and he was worshipped afterwards there as the ‘god 
of the plane-tree 68a? The plant that he loved most in 
Greece, as in Thrace, appears to have been the ivy, on account 
probably of its wanton movement and luxuriant life; and 
primitive thought identifying the god with the plant gave 
rise to the cult of Dionysos Kıocos at Acharnai?, which shows 
the animistic perception that survives here and there in the 
personal polytheism; and as the ivy spreads round the pillar, 
the god himself is called Периибиов at Thebes?. He was 
occasionally supposed to appear like Adonis, his Oriental 
compeer, in the flowers of spring, and we hear at Phlye, in 
Attica, of the altar of Dionysos "Ar0ios associated with the 
worship of the Ismenian nymphs, and Ge or the Great 
Goddess?, An interesting form of tree-magic, evidently com- 
mon in his rural cults, was the practice of hanging masks of 
the god's countenance on the trees, so that whichever way the 
face might turn in the wind it might spread fertility, or at 
least purge the air of evil influences, as Servius imagines 
its use. We may suspect that from some such mask with 
open mouth, the cult-epithet arose of Dionysos Kexnvos?, 
which Pliny tries to explain by means of a story very like 
that of ‘Androcles and the Lion?. Vergil speaks of the 
masks being hung on the pines; but the later writers scarcely 
recognized in him the aboriginal deity of the wildwood, 
preferring to limit his ministration to the supervision of the 
cultivated trees”. In every orchard, according to Maximus 
Tyrius, the rustics were wont to consecrate a tree-stump as 
a Dionysiac fetish? ; but the records of actual cults or cult- 
appellatives that express this function allude only to his 
guardianship of the fig-tree and the vine. He was worshipped 
as Zuxirns in Laconia ? and MeiAixios in Naxos®. We gather 
from Athenaeus, who quotes his authorities, that the Naxians 
had made an image of Dionysos MeaAixtos of the wood of 
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the fig-tree, calling him after the name of the fruit, as the 
local name for figs was pelAıxa: we need not doubt the facts, 
but we may suspect that the epithet had here as elsewhere 
the connotation of the ‘placable’ one, the god of the lower 
world. 

It was as the deity of the grape that he has left the deepest 
impress on the literature of Greece and Europe and on the 
religious imagination of the Hellenic people: and the cult- 
appellatives that express this aspect of him are the most 
numerous <, "Opdarirns, ZrapvAirns!!, Едстафулоѕ at Leba- 
deia €, possibly Anveös at Mykonos“, if this epithet could 
be derived from the wine-vat*, Avatos and Actos, ‘the 
deliverer, at Thebes, Sikyon, and Corinth, interpreted usually 
as ‘the deliverer from care,’ but probably in its original 
intention an evocation of the god who delivers us from the 
ill effects of his own gift or from the madness of his revel®: 
Aeivos, the god of the libation*, ‘the god, according to 
Euripides, “who himself is offered in libation to the other 
gods *' s and might therefore be called O«obaícuos, ‘the feaster 
of the gods, as we know that the O«oba(cua was іп many 
places his special festival: Mópvxos #55, alluding to the smearing 
of the idol's face with wine-lees, IIporpóyatos, to whom the 
лротрбуша, the feast of sanctification before the gathering of 
the vintage, was offered îi: these are cult-epithets that have 
been preserved to us from a probably larger list of half- 
magical appellatives intended to evoke the divine power of 
the vineyard 4, 

* But vide infra, p. 209 n. c. 


b This is suggested by the fact that 
both at Sikyon and at Corinth Айто$ 


from a Greek form such as AotBdatos: 
this is phonetically possible; bnt 
Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Römer, 


and Bäxxeıs were the distinct appel- 
latives, attached to two distinct images, 
in a double cult; and it is a primaeval 
idea in this religion that the god himself 
purges away the madness that he sends. 
Plutarch gives to 'EAev6epeis the same 
meaning as he gives to Avaıos‘’*; but 
Dionysos ’EAewdepevs can only mean 
primarily the “god of Eleutherai ' “°, 

* Gruppe, Griech. Kulte u. Mythen, 
p. 84, derives the Latin name ‘ Leiber’ 


p- 27, consider Leiber to be a purely 
Roman deity, originally distinct from 
Dionysos. 

а Possibly evepyérns was one of these, 
which is vaguely attested by Hesychios*! 
(cf. "Hpa Evepyecia at Argos, vol, І, 
Hera R. 40): whether the mysterious 
epithet yéAa£ by which he was wor- 
shipped at Amyklai really alludes to 
the power of the wine-god (Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Laconia) may be doubted, but no 
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Now we have seen that this power and this function belonged 
to the god primaevally, Thrace being a very early home of 
wine. It also brewed beer, and the Thraco-Phrygian Sabazios 
may have been a beer-god as well. But fortunately for them- 
selves the old Greeks used no other intoxicant but pure wine; 
and when Dionysos made his way into Greece, dispossessing 
older local wine-heroes, we .cannot find that he had any 
association with any other alcoholic beverage ; for the attempts 
recently made to connect the words трауфёдѕ and Bpdutos with 
the brewing of beer are in the highest degree fanciful and 
strained® And this connexion between Dionysos and the 
juice of the grape is of the very closest. belonging origi- 
nally to animistic rather than to theistic thought. We have 
noted the possible significance of Dionysos Borpvs for old 
Thracian religion 45%; and the primitive concept that the 
thing itself is divine, that the juice is the very god or the very 
spirit of the god, not merely the creation and the gift of the 
god, may glimmer at times through the higher theistic thought 
that overlay it. Certainly the passage quoted above from 
the Bakchai of Euripides identifies the god with the drink 
as absolutely as the god Soma in the Vedic religious system 
is identified with the Soma-drink; and the earliest fetishes 
of Dionysos, such as that of 'Axparoóópos at Phigaleia*!3, 
show how little removed was the personal form from the 
natural or cultivated growths of woodland, orchard, and vine- 
yard ; and it is possible that the name of the festival Өєойла 
may have preserved a reminiscence that once the wine itself 
was conceived as ‘very сой? But here as elsewhere the 
strong anthropomorphism of the Greek spirit triumphed: 
Dionysos was for them, as he probably was for the Thracians, 
a high personal god, more than the animistically imagined 
vine-cluster, a personal creator who gives his life to things; 
nor was the sacrificial liquor deified as in the Vedas, nor can 
other explanation more plausible than Theophr. Z7. Р. 8. 9, 2; for rpáyos vide 
that suggested by Pausanias has been infra, p. 232, n. b; the epigram of Julian 
found. quoted by her does not suggest that 

* Miss Harrison, Proleg. 416-421: either word was in use to denote any 


neither Врброѕ nor rpáyos ever means kind of fermented liquor. 
‘beer’; Врброѕ was a kind of oats, > Vide infra, pp. 206-207. 
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we say with surety that the ordinary Greek in the public and 
open worship drank wine with any consciousness that he was 
drinking the god himself. 

Yet the idea of the divine character of wine was strongly 
rooted in Hellenic paganism; and the worship of the wine- 
god will only seem trivial or shallow to those who have 
neither knowledge nor imagination of the ancient religious 
perception. Early religion was far less preoccupied with 
morality than later, and far more sensitive therefore to the 
appeal made by the mystery and charm of physical life and 
of nature-magic. Even corn and fruits and oil were not felt 
as wholly material things, but as possessing something of 
‘mana,’ or тё évOeov, something of mysterious divinity. But 
wine, as other intoxicants, would seem far more even than 
these to come from the deepest source of the life of things ; 
and its psychologic effect must have appeared to the primitive 
mind as the phenomenon of divine possession. We have no 
clear record of the feelings of the aboriginal Thracian; but 
probably the utterance of the Vedic worshipper, ‘we have 
drunk Soma, we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods*, expresses a religious per- 
ception, in regard to the mystery of alcohol, widely diffused 
in early religions. And wine has been the last among the 
products of vegetation to fall into the rank of purely secular 
and material things. Even in the most advanced Greek 
culture it had not wholly lost its savour of old religion; nor 
did wine-worship clash at all with the best morality or the 
hygienic doctrines of the people or the people's teachers; 
for drunkenness was never a serious social evil for Hellas, 
nor did the philosophers preach against intemperance as a 
national danger; nor again were the modern appliances known 
whereby wine has become a thing vile and corrupt. We may 
assume then that originally it had been used in this ancient 
religion as the most potent, though by no means the sole, 
vehicle of Bacchic possession or divine communion, being the 
quintessence of that god-life that moved in the juices and 
sap of the earth: then when its mystic character faded before 

2 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 109. 
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growing science, it remained the pledge of that exuberant 
physical well-being which was part of the ideal and the 
promise proffered by the worship of Dionysos. 

But it is doubtful if any Greek cult regarded BE 
power as limited to the wine-god's activity, Being as we have 
seen a divinity that works in the trees and the flowers, he might 
occasionally become the patron of the higher agriculture ; for 
though this had been assigned as the special department 
to divinities older than he on the soil of Hellas, yet the 
polytheistic religion shows frequent overlapping of functions. 
Maximus Tyrius in a quaint passage speaks of him as taking 
rather late in life to agriculture 2; and such epithets as 
Aùgtrns which he enjoyed at Heraia in Arcadia 22, Kdprıos in 
Thessaly 2%, possibly ПродВХастос 2, the god of the ا‎ bloom, 
may allude to his power in every field of cultivation. The 
appellative Xnrdvevos attached to him at Teos admits of a 
double explanation, and according to one it reveals him as 
a god of cereals *; and he may have had this character at 
Phigaleia in Arcadia, where the public gatherings known as 
nalaves, or * cake-feasts, were specially under his patronage *. 
Nevertheless, such cult-aspects of him were rarely presented ; 
the old Hellenic divinities of cultivation, Demeter Kore, were 
too strongly intrenched in the popular faith to be easily set 
aside. But they could, and willingly did, admit him to their 
company *, just as the Minyan Charites, the ancient goddesses 
of growth at Orchomenos, appear to have adopted him ^. The 
examples of cult association given in a former context show 
that Pindar had full right to speak of Dionysos as “the consort 
of Demeter??'; and Euripides, in the pseudo-philosophic 
sermon on Bakchos, which he puts into the mouth of Teiresias, 
makes the god rcpresent the liquid principle in things as 
Demeter stands for the dry. We note also his not infrequent 
association in Hellenic cult with the water-nymphs 19: and 
probably already in his native land he had some primaeval 

a Vide К. 128; vol 3, p. 46 р. 153 D. Mvorys with Demeter at 
Dionysos in the Attic Haloa; p. 47 Тереа, with Demeter and Kore at Lema; 
with Pan and Demeter X@ovia; p. 100 p. 201 with Demeter and the Daughter 


united perhaps with Kore ina íiepósyápos in Arcadia; cf. Demeter, К. 230. 
at Sikyon; pp. 146-152 at Eleusis; > Vide supra, p. 112. 
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connexion with the water and the water-spirits, among whom 
may have been the Seilenoi; for what is recorded as another 
name— possibly Thracian—for these daimones, "Ерџтрог°, has 
been with probability affiliated to the stem that appears in 
the river-names, Hermos and Hermon, in Maionia. We shall 
note the part that water played in the ritual and ritual-legends 
of this cult in Greece. But directly in himself Dionysos 
appears never to have been worshipped as a deity of rivers 
and streams. From mere local accident he might be called 
after the name of a particular river, on the banks of which 
he might have a shrine, as he was called Aevxvavirns ?! in Elis; 
or if his altar or temple were on the coast, or his idol had 
been fished up out of the sea, he might be styled “АМейс or 
TleAdyıos in Thessaly ?, or 'Akratos in Chios%: the fountain 
called Kpiooodca, near Haliartos, owed its association with the 
god to the ruddy colour of its waters, and the story arose 
that this was where the divine infant was first washed by 
the nymphs who were his nurses??; and such legends would 
be supported by the ritual-act, which was much in vogue, 
of throwing the puppet of Dionysos into the water’, Yet 
many of the other vegetation-deities of Greece appear to have 
had a closer connexion than he with the fertilizing stream. 

So powerful was the original conception of him as an earth- 
deity, whose life worked in the warm sap of the soil, that 
men could scarcely think of him as operating equally in the 
running water or the rain. We should have indeed to modify 
this statement if we believed in some of the ancient interpreta- 
tions of the mysterious appellative “Ys 3. Plutarch evidently 
derives it from the root of few, ‘to rain, and thinks it was 
applied to Dionysos ‘as lord of the watery element in things.’ 
The author of the Etymologicum Magnum quotes the opinion 
of Kleidemos that Dionysos was so-called because his sacrifices 
were mainly performed at the season 'when the god sends 
rain, that is, in the winter and spring; and he declares on 
the authority of Pherekydes that “Yys was also an epithet 
of Semele, who certainly was no rain-goddess; and a passage 


* Hesych. s.v. "Epuqvo of ХєХцуог, Fiss. Wien, 1894, p. 44. 
vide Thomaschek, Sitz. 4, K. Ak. d. b Vide infra, p. 181. 
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in Bekker's Anecdota gives the view of ‘other people’ who 
think that "Ts was Dionysos, so-called because ‘Zeus rained 
down ambrosia upon him’ We notice that these authorities 
speak doubtfully, and their explanations are fanciful, and that 
none of those who believe that “Ys was a Greek word meaning 
‘rain, venture to interpret Dionysos “ns directly as а rain- 
god®. The facts of cult were too strong against them, and 
we have no proof that this appellative belonged to any public 
Hellenic worship of our god. In spite of its close resemblance 
to other Greek words derived from the root of dev, the proba- 
bility is great that “Ys, as a term of Dionysiac intention, has 
come into Greek from the Thraco-Phrygian speech, being 
adapted from the first word in the Sabazian invocation, ns 
ärrns, with which Demosthenes has familiarized us, and which 
belonged to the same orgiastic religion and religious vocabu- 
lary as the cry of eùo? ХаВої In these two formulae we can 
recognize the names of the Phrygian Ates or Attis, and the 
worshipper of Sabazios; but can only guess at the meaning 
of the term îns and the cry evot; and we are inclined to 
believe that the view of Aristophanes, who ‘ ranked “Ynys among 
alien gods 5, was worth all the rest. 

The great god of Thrace, then, retains in Hellas the 
character with which his own land invested him, of an 
earth-deity of general vegetation and fruitfulness. And as 
we should expect, the phallos was often his emblem in Greek 
as it was in Thracian ritual?*. The legend of the introduction 
into Attica of the worship of Eleutherai was suggested by 
the use of the phallos as a fetish-figure of this cult 4°: the 
Athenians who resisted the new religion were smitten by 
a disease in their genital organs; the oracle showed them 
the only way of deliverance, and having received the god 
they erected the paħàoí in public and private as memorials. 

The youthful productive vigour of the god may have been 
also expressed and evoked by the appellative “H8wy, which 

* Cf, the statement in the Æt. Mag. equivalent for "OpBpios. "OpBpırös is 
that a Dionysiac feast called 'Agfpóca the name of a Satyr on an archaic 
was held in the month Agrar 5, Corinthian vase, vide Jahrbuch d. d. 


b The gloss in Hesychios ® isthe only /nst. 1893, p. 91. 
passage where "Гуз is regarded asa direct 
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belonged to him in his worship at Naples: the inscriptions 19,1299 
describe the deity here as "Her simply, but Macrobius may 
have had good reason for interpreting him as Dionysos. It 
has been supposed that he was figured under the type of the 
horned deity : this is a doubtful point that will be considered 
later; but it is certain that the conception of the bull-god 
belongs to the earliest tradition which Hellas received from the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock, and that some of the earlier Hellenes 
had been taught to imagine their adopted god as incarnate in 
the bull, and occasionally assuming the bovine form wholly or 
in part. In the ancient Elean hymn he is hailed by the 
women as * noble bull,’ and invited to come to the holy shrine, 
‘charging with his bull's foot?**' And the Argives invoked 
him as Bovyerns, “the son of the cow,’ an epithet implying the 
bovine shape of Semele 8®, We find also an ancient commu- 
nion-ritual preserving this idea in Greece down to a late date?, 
a ritual which suggested to Sophocles the curious phrase, 
‘Dionysos the bull-eater #4’ The inscription 0єоб тайроы 
found in Thespiai **h may refer to the bull-Dionysos, but it is 
of doubtful value and significance. It is, however, clear that 
the ancient tradition survived in the legends and even in the 
public worship of many parts of Hellas». Besides the facts 
just mentioned there is the evidence from the Thessalian 
legend of * Boutes, ‘the ox-herd, who drives the Maenads ®, 
and from the name Boukolion, “the ox-stall’ applied at 
Athens to the residence of the king-archon, where the solemn 
union of the queen-archon with the god was annually consum- 
mated ??*: the word suggests that the archon was himself the 
BovkóAos, ‘the ox-herd, but this title appears to have dropped 
out of the nomenclature of the state-cults and to have been 
in vogue mainly in the later mystic societies consecrated to 
Sabazios or in the brotherhood of the Iobacchi?*e 68,1, 
the earliest example in literature, a line in the Wasps of 
Aristophanes, *thou art ox-herd to the same Sabazios as I,' 
associates the term with the Phrygian name of the god 9? f, 
The evidence is equally clear, though somewhat slighter, 


* Vide infra, р, 157. bull-calf of Tenedos "*, 
5 Vide also ‘Ritual,’ p. 165, cf. the * Vide infra, p. 181, 
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for the occasional incarnation of the Greek Dionysos in the 
form of the goat ; a fact of great importance for the question 
of the origin and significance of Greek tragedy, and therefore 
more conveniently discussed in a later part of this chapter. 

A phallic deity, associated with the pasturing herds, and 
himself sometimes conceived as horned, would naturally fall 
into the company of such an aboriginal pasture-god as Pan; 
and we find a common sacrifice offered to them in the borders 
of Argolis and Arcadia 108, A god who was conceived as the 
source of life in nature—®voilwos as a Pergamene oracle called 
him !5—might acquire certain titles significant of generation ; 
and Dionysos bore the epithet &vöpxns in Samos and perhaps 
elsewhere 1; but other titles attached to him, ’Op@ds 1, Xor- 
poyráXas 152, ФоХХ 15, which have been supposed to have had 
a phallic significance, are of doubtful value, and the last of 
doubtful authenticity In spite of the prevalence of his 
phallic ritual, Dionysos was not generally recognized in Hellas 
as the divine source of human or animal procreation. 

We have now to consider another aspect of this religion, 
intimately connected with that which has just been presented, 
but of deeper concern for higher religious aspiration. We 
have seen that the Thracian earth-god was also the lord 
of the lower world and of the domain of souls ; and the Greek 
Dionysos reveals this character also in so much of the record 
of Hellenic belief that we must suppose it to have been received 
with the original tradition and not to have been developed 


independently on Hellenic soil. 


* An altar to 'Op6ós Aióvugos was 
erected at Athens in the temple of the 
Hours near an altar of the nymphs, and 
Philochoros interpreted the word as in- 
dicating the ‘ temperate’ wine-god who 
enables men to stand upright; this is 
not impossible, for the divine epithet 
is often a spell-word, uttered in order to 
secure the object of the prayer; it is 
also conceivable that it was suggested 
by some upright statue of the god; 
there is no evidence that дрбб, any more 
than óp&tos, could bear a phallic sense, 
vide vol. 3, p. 453, n. b. ФаХАЯР, as 


The earliest literary evidence 


a cult-epithet of Dionysos, is a fiction of 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1087; the MSS. of 
Pausanias suggest KepaAgv, an epithet 
explained by the story of the head of 
Dionysos, carved of olivewood, being 
washed up ashore at Methymna!5; 
Eusebios, who knows the story, quotes 
an oracle in which this head is called 
$aAAnvös, but in his comments he shows 
that he regards this adjective as describ- 
ing the material of the head and not as 
an epithet of Dionysos, still less as 
‘phallic’ in meaning. 
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is the fragment of Herakleitos 3% : ‘ Hades is the same as Dio- 
nysos, the god to whom the mad orgies of the wild women 
are devoted’ And Plutarch enumerates certain appellatives, 
such as Zaypevs, NuxréAtos, ’Isodairns, Eùßovàeús, which he re- 
garded as expressive of his functions in the lower world * > 36, 
Of these there is only one that we find in any record of 
public cult; on the akropolis at Megara Pausanias found the 
shrine of Dionysos NuxréAtos, which he briefly notices without 
any statement as regards the nature of the god or the legend 
of its foundation ®, and Ovid mentions this name among the 
many that he cites as in vogue among the Greek races 3, 
The original sense of the epithet is clear; it is a sobriquet 
of the ‘god of night, and this might have arisen merely 
from the fact that much of his ritual was performed by 
night; but it was certain to acquire a deeper significance 
and to mark him out as a god of the dark world below. 
Of the other titles that Plutarch cites in this connexion, we 
know the origin and history of at least one of them, EjfovAe/s ; 
we have seen that this was a euphemistic title of Zeus- 
Hades, in vogue at Eleusis and elsewhere and belonging to 
the old Hellenic religion^; and it is almost certain that it 
was borrowed for Dionysos from the great centre of the Attic 
mysteries, to which Orphism stood in such close relation. It 
became then a mystic title of Dionysos, especially in vogue 
in Orphic societies, as the fragments of the Orphic hymn 
discovered in South Italy and Crete reveal!??; but we do not 
find it attached to this deity in a single recorded public cult, 
for the inscription in the Museo Nani at Verona commemo- 
rating a dedication of * the wife of the hierophant to the most 
manifest god Dionysos Eubouleus and to the (other chthonian 
powers)' is a late record of what may have been a private 
mystic society ?*. As regards 'leoba(rgs we must take Plu- 
tarch's assertion on faith; and he must have been aware of 
some association somewhere between this appellative and the 
god whose chthonian character he declares it expressed. But 
no other authority supports him, though it is of some interest 
to note that Hesychios cites the word as applied ‘by some 
* Vide vol. 1, p. 48, and vol. 3, pp. 144-145. 
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people’ to Plouton ?*, Of more value for the question of 
public cult is the statement of Harpokration that * Isodaites' 
was ' some sort of foreign daimon, to whom women of doubtful 
repute were initiated 9? >’; this suggests a Phrygian daimon of 
Dionysiac-Sabazian character worshipped by a mystic society 
consisting chiefly of women, and the name 'Icobaírgs, which of 
course descends from the well-known Homeric phrase, could 
allude to “the equal feast; the sacramental meal which all 
partook in common; it could then have been borrowed and 
interpreted after their wont by the Orphic teachers, who 
applied it to their chthonian Dionysos as the great power 
who offered to all souls cqual hospitality, evcn as Plouton was 
poetically called IToAvóéyuor, ‘the all-hospitable one.’ Finally, 
it is in every way probable that Plutarch derived all his lore 
in this matter from Orphic sources. 

With 'Zagreus' a treatise on Greek state-religion is 
scarcely concerned, for this divine name has never yet been 
found in any record of state-cult*, though that need not 
diminish its interest for the student of Greek religion as 
a whole. The word may be an inheritance from Thracian 
nomenclature, for, though it has a Hellenic sound and form, 
Hellenic philology has not been able to determine its mean- 
ing’, We first hear of it as occurring in a pcem of the epic 
cycle, and an important fragment of the ‘Cretans’ of Euripides 
shows that it was in vogue in Crete as a mystic epithet of the 
lower-world god, Dionysos identified with Zeus®. We may 
conjecture that its diffusion owed much to Onomakritos, whom 
Pausanias declares to have been the first to work up the legend 
of the Titans attacking and dismembering the young god 162. 
At any rate the name 'Zagreus' had always a chthonian 
connotation and an association with the story of the Titans' 
murder. But we are not able to say with security that this 


* Schneider, JPzemer Studien, xxv P The explanation of the word as 
(1903), S. 1903, Ueber den Ursprung ‘the mighty hunter'—which Euripides 
des Dionysos-Kultes, supposes that may have had in mind in his phrase 
Plouton was called Zagreus at Eleusis in the Bakchai, б yap ávaf dypevs—is 
and that Dionysos borrowed the name not plausible on religious grounds. 
thence; but there is no evidence for © Vide vol. 1, R. p. 3, p. 140. 
either of these statements. 
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was enacted in any ritual organized and established by any 
state*, though a hint is given us by Pausanias that the 
legend at least was associated with some public worship at 
Patrai7®>. 

To the epithets enumerated by Plutarch we can add two 
others? that appear to be derived from real Attic cult, 
MeAavdlöns and MeAdvaryıs, which are both of considerable 
interest for the early phases of this religion. Suidas preserves 
the story that the daughters of Eleuther, the eponymous hero 
of Eleutherai, saw ‘a vision of Dionysos wearing the black 
goat-skin and reviled it; whereupon the god in anger drove 
them mad, and Eleuther received an oracle bidding him wor- 
ship Dionysos MeAdvatyts by way of healing their madness 9? ®. 
Another legend is given by the scholiast on Aristophanes, and 
with some differences by the scholiast on Plato, who almost 
certainly derives it from Hellanikos ®°: the Boeotian Xanthos 
was about to engage in a duel with Melanthos, the Neleid who 
was fighting on the side of the Athenians; as they advanced 
against each other, Melanthos perceived a form behind his 
enemy, and he reproached him with bringing a comrade to 
help him; whereupon Xanthos turned to look behind him, 
and at that moment Melanthos slew him: the form was 
Dionysos MeAdvatyts, whom the Athenians admitted in 
consequence to the festival of the ‘Apatouria,’ giving it a 
name which commemorated ‘the deceit’ practised by the god’. 
And the cult of Dionysos MeAdvatyis reached Hermione 85 
probably from Attica. The same aspect of the deity was 
presented by the appellative MeAavdiöns, which Konon records 
and also connects vaguely with the Apatouria ?. MeAavdlöns 


* Vide infra, ‘ Ritual,’ pp. 171-173. 

> Wide would also interpret the in- 
vocation ўро Awvvoe in the famous 
Elean liturgy ** * as having a chthonian 
significance, Arch, Relig. Wissensch. 
1907, p. 263: it is difficult to decide 
the question before we can decide the 
age of that poem : the appellative is 
strange, because nowhere, as far as we 
know, was Dionysos worshipped merely 


as half-mortal and half-divine, the later 
sense of fipws; and as he is invoked 
here with the Charites he would appear 
rather as a god of life than of death. 
Has fjpos here merely the vague Homeric 
meaning, just as we find any deity might 
be called dvag or ‘king’? 

* For the discussion of this legend 
vide infra, pp. 234-236. 
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is a patronymic form of M&Aavdos, whom Usener regards as 
a disguise of Dionysos himself®, a point to consider later in 
connexion with an important phenomenon in ritual». Of the 
original sense of both appellatives there can be little doubt: 
‘the dark god, ‘the god of the black goat-skin, is the nether 
deity; we have the precise parallel of MeAdratyis "Epwós in 
Aeschylus? and the Arcadian designation of ‘Demeter the 
Black, the chthonian goddess. The association of Dionysos 
MeAdvaıyıs with Eleutherai—or, according to the various 
accounts of the combat between Xanthos and Melanthos, with 
Oinoe, Melainai, or Panakton, all places on the Attic-Boeotian 
border—suggests that the Attic god brought from Boeotia 
his double character of a vegetation-deity, worshipped with 
a phallic ritual, and of a chthonian divinity connected with 
the world of souls. At Thebes there is some evidence that 
Dionysos was regarded as a buried god, whose grave was 
shown there ?", and the legend and worship of Semele had 
close associations with the lower world; we note also that the 
nightly and mysterious ritual of Dionysos Avotos and Bdxxetos 
at Sikyon was connected by a cult tradition with Thebes * °. 
We can thus understand how a divinity of such power and 
function was able at an early date to capture the Attic An- 
thesteria, which was at once a magic-ritual to evoke vegetation 
and a festival to commemorate and placate the souls of the 
departed. We have no clear evidence that the chthonian 
aspect of the god was prominent in the state-cults of Attica ; 
whether it was reflected in the ritual of the Anthesteria will be 
considered in the following section on Dionysiac ritual; but 
the facts recorded and discovered prove that the original 
tradition of Thrace was in this as in other respects maintained 
in much of Greek worship and tradition. 

Only, the immigrant god did not succeed in dispossessing 
the old chthonian deities of Hellas, Zeus Хддбиов, Hermes, 
and Hades-Plouton, in the public cults; in many communities 
he may have been placed by their side*, but his predominance 


* Götternamen, p. 21. 3 Vide Ritual, pp. 185, 193. 
^ Vide infra, рр. 234-236. * At Mykonos sacrifice was offered 
© Sept. 7co. to him on behalf of the crops, and on 
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in this dark sphere was maintained chiefly by the private 
mystic societies; and it was they who preached the doctrine 
of a happy immortality through divine communion, a doctrine 
with which no public and official worship in Greece was 
ever concerned. No Greek city through its ordinary officials 
and priests offered prayers or performed service for the salva- 
tion of the dead or the repose of their souls; the utmost it 
could do was to adopt and patronize the Eleusinia. 

We may now continue our survey of the general facts of 
Dionysiac religion. 

We have seen that the Thracian god who lived below 
the ground or in a cave was also a prophet of renown and 
power. And we should expect that Dionysos should have 
brought this function with him into Greece, all the more 
because in Hellenic belief there was an immemorial con- 
nexion between the earth-spirit and a particular kind of 
divination * Euripides proclaims that ‘the god is a great 
prophet, for madness and the Bacchic inspiration have great 
power of soothsaying 47*’; we have noted the shrine of 
prophecy associated with Orpheus in Lesbos‘, but Dionysos 
himself seems only to have directly practised the art in the 
worship of Amphikleia in Phokis, which Pausanias describes 
in sufficient detail to allow us to discern its affinity with the 
Thracian 279, He is evidently here regarded as a divinity 
of the under-world; his service was shrouded in mystery, 
and his priest delivered oracles in a state of ecstasy ; but 
the god also communicated with his worshippers directly by 
means of dreams, as Gaia once did at Delphi; and he 
became known here as 'the healer, for it was to the sick 
that he specially vouchsafed these communications, who 
consulted him, we may suppose, by that method known 
as incubation which was commonly employed in the super- 
natural therapeutics of Greece. We may believe, then, that 
the same day—the 12th of Lenaion— р. 171; Tarentum also maintained a pro- 
to Zeus Chthonios and Ge Chthonia*': minent cult of the chthonian Dionysos 
the later coins of the Lydian Nysa show and Kore (vide infra, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
that he was there associated with the Italy and p. 247). 


powerful local worship of Kore and * Vide vol. 3, pp. 7-11, and vol. 4, 
Hades, vile Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lydia, рр. 180-182, 190, 
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wherever Dionysos was called 'larpós, ‘the physician,’ this 
conception of him arose from the same practice and the 
same ancient view of him. It is only indeed at Athens 
that a Dionysos 'larpós is attested on fair evidence; and 
when Athenaeus quoting from a certain Mnesitheos that he 
enjoyed this title everywhere*, we may regard this only 
as a façon de parler“. Nor do we know on what authority 
Hesychios interprets [ladys as a title of Dionysos, under- 
standing it probably in the sense of ‘the healer *5.' 

The old conception, then, of the prophet-god had not 
died out in the Hellenic tradition; but it is also clear that 
Apollo and the local mantic heroes werc too firmly established 
in the popular faith for Dionysos to achieve much in this 
sphere. Even at Delphi, where he was reccived with such 
passionate devotion, he never intruded into the prophetic 
department of the Hellenic god of the shrine. 

We have now to consider the specially Hellenic character 
of Dionysos, the attributes that he acquired on Greek soil, 
independently of the tradition. The civic and political tem- 
perament of Hellas reacted, as we should expect, on his cult, 
sobering the ritual in certain departments and adapting him 
to the system of the Polis. 

We have seen that he has little to do with the organization 
of the family and tribe which was based on the idea of 
common descent^; it would seem that he arrived too latc for 
the Greek communities to adopt him as their tribal or commu- 
nalancestor. The exceptions are few and doubtful. We do not 
know why he was styled Патраоѕ at Megara 51 °, a title which 
usually, but not always °, designates the divine ancestor. But 
we may conjecture here the influence of the legend and cult of 
Melampous, the Dionysiac-prophet of Minyan connexions, who 
was worshipped at Aigosthena ; for his descendant Polyeidos 


wine-god that is the "larpós, and the 
medicinal use of wine might occasionally 


* In. the same context Athenaeus 
quotes from Chamaileon a Pythian 


oracle bidding men ‘for the twenty days 
before the rising of the dog-star and 
twenty days after to abide in the well- 
shaded house and to use (the boon of) 
the healer Dionysos’: it is here the 


win for the god this title: cf. the name 
of the Roman vintage-festival,* meditrin- 
alia, Bailey, Лотан Religion, p. 69. 

> Vide supra, p. 92. 

© Vide Artemis Патрфа, vol. 2, p. 464. 
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came to Megara and instituted the cult of Dionysos?!®. A late 
authority attests that he enjoyed the name of mpordrap, ‘our 
fathers’ father, at Nikaia in Bithynia, while the founder of the 
city was said to be Herakles?!^; but the better evidence of 
the coins suggests that the former god was officially called 
xriorns, not only at Nikaia but at Tion in Bithynia ?. But in 
the later period such appellatives were apt to be attached to 
any prominent divinity out of reverence and affection, without 
implying any real legend of descent or foundation. We might 
have expected, but do not find, a cult of Dionysos as the 
divine ancestor in Aitolia, because of the ancient legend 
of his union with Althaia, the queen-goddess of Kalydon. 
Curiously enough, the remote influence of this legend is trace- 
able in Alexandria, where, owing to the close association of 
the Ptolemies with Dionysos, a deme of the dvd} Aovvoia 
was said to have been called Althes in memory of his 
Calydonian consort?*. 

An immigrant god might be adopted into the ancestral 
religion by the fiction of an assimilation to some aboriginal 
ancestor or hero; we have an example of this proccss in the 
case of Poseidon-Erechtheus ; and we may discern a parallel to 
this in the faintly remembered cult of Dionysos-Kadmos at 
Thebes, belonging probably to the Minyan period?. Or, 
by free adoption, the newcomer could be admitted into the 
phratric system, without disturbing the ancestral cults. Thus 
the Attic Apatouria, which remained always under the protec- 
tion of the older Attic divinities, was able apparently to find 
a place for Dionysos in the clan-festival of the * phratores' ; 
and as the legend points to Eleutherai we may connect this 
admission of the deity with the incorporation of Eleutherai 
into the Attic community*. The only Attic phratry whose 
name may possibly have been derived from an appellative 
of Dionysos was the Avakeis ; or it may be a mere coincidence 
that Avados is recorded as his epithet in Paioniad. Even the 
demes, like the Ikarian, that claimed the closest intimacy 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v, Egypt-Alexandria. u. Entwickelung des Dionysos-Kultes 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia-Thebes. in Attica, 8. 13. 
© This is also Ribbeck’s view Anfange 4 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paionia. 
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with him, did not enrol him among their ancestors. But his 
annual marriage with the queen-archon, the Basilissa of 
Athens, may have also carried with it at one time a sense of 
consanguinity thus ritualistically established between the whole 
state and the newly adopted god. And the old Calydonian 
legend may reflect a similar feeling among the Aetolians that 
the alien divinity was admitted to their kinship by union with 
their ancestral queen-goddess. 

His adoption into the Hellenic pantheon was ratified partly 
by the story of his second birth from Zeus, partly by the 
fiction of Hera suckling him at her breast, both legends 
reflecting no doubt some human ritual of adoption *. 

Once admitted, the political significance of his cult could 
develop until he might become in certain communities the 
paramount divinity of the state. Of the older Greek com- 
munities only Teos and Naxos are known to have given him 
this position, which he may have owed in the former city to 
the residence and influence of the artists; Teian inscriptions 
of the Roman period speak of him as “the god of the city, 
“the protecting deity of our most holy state®’; while the 
island Naxos was said to be consecrated to him, and we find 
that public documents were dated by the name of his priest *. 
Yet his appellatives that express his civic character are very 
few. We hear of him as IloXirns, ‘the citizen, at Heraia in 
Arcadia 5, and as Zadrys, ‘the saviour, in Argolis and at 
Troezen; and it is likely that at the latter place the title 
had a political significance, as his altar there was ncar to 
the altar of the * Themides?, the powers of civic justice”. 
He was called AnporeAns, ‘the adopted one of the whole 
people, at Karystos and in an oracle quoted by Demosthenes, 
delivered by Dodona to Athens 55; or as the god beloved ‘of 
the people’ he might be styled îmudoros, as at Tralles, Teos, 
Magnesia on Sipylon*; while in Thera his formal appellative 


* Vide supra, p. 110. and in any case is not attested of a 
b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia-Teos. public cult but of the worship of a private 
* Ib. s.v. Kyklades-Naxos. society 5. 
3 The title Еррибешѕ of Dionysos in * Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

a late inscription of Nisyros is doubtful, 
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seems at least in later times to have been 6 тод móAeows, 
‘he who stands before our state А cultepithet of greater 
interest that belongs to this class is Кабууерог, which is found 
at Pergamon, Teos, and Philadelphia”. Usually the word 
would mean 'the leader of the colony, the deity under 
whose guidance the emigrants founded their new home. But 
in the great movement of Hellenic colonization Dionysos 
plays little or no part®. Apollo is the divine leader par 
excellence, and the few cities consecrated to Dionysos under 
the name Atovioov róis are late foundations; one in Phrygia, 
mentioned by Stephanos as built by Attalos and Eumenes to 
commemorate the finding of an idol of Dionysos on the spot, 
another in Pontos, which was previously called Kpovvot, but 
changed its name in consequence of an idol being washed up 
on the shore*. But certainly at Pergamon the appellative Каб- 
nyep@v could not have been given to Dionysos in the sense of 
‘the Founder’; for this would have clashed with the cherished 
legends and traditions of the city : it must have designated the 
God rather as the familiar guide and protector of the Attalid 
dynasty?, of whose devotion we have many proofs. His worship 
was here united with that of the personified Demos 5; and in 
the state-religion of Pergamon Dionysos was raised to the rank 
of Zeus and joined in partnership with the highest god under 
the style of Zeus Bákyos??*, A letter of Attalos III, recovered 
in the excavations, is of special interest for the revelation it 
gives of the religious enthusiasm of the family Sk: ‘As my 
mother, Queen Stratonike, was most pious in her behaviour 
to all deities, but especially to Zeus Sabazios, whom she 
brought into our country in accordance with the religious 
tradition of her family, and whom, having found my helper 
and champion in many perilous affairs, I have determined 
in consequence of the manifestations he has given of his 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thera. city-god of Kyrene, and rarely occurs 


> The "Автийрдша of Kyrene ! seems 
to have commemorated the foundation- 
day of the state and to have been asso- 
ciated with the Өвсбайна, in which 
Dionysosand the Nymphs werehonoured. 
But Dionysos was never in any sense the 


on its coinage, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Libya, 

© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Asia Minor Interior 
—Pontos, Phrygia. 

@ Vide von Prott Ath, МИНА. 1902, 
pp. 163-165. 
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power to consecrate by the side of Athena Nikephoros, I have 
made arrangements for sacrifices, processions, and mysteries 
to be performed in his honour on behalf of the city, &c. 
In an oracle quoted by Pausanias* the symbol chosen for 
Attalos I in the hieratic style is the bull, and we may surmise 
that his devotion to the bull-deity was the reason for this. 
The cult of Dionysos Ka?nyeuwv, having a special value for 
the house of Attalos, was borrowed by Teos from Pergamon 
out of compliment to that dynasty and probably because of 
the indebtedness to it of the Aovioov rexviraı, the great 
dramatic organization of Hellespont and Ionia, whose head 
quarters were once Teos, and who had been given a home 
at Myonnesos by Attalos!"*, A dedication, recorded in a 
Teian inscription, of a certain Kreon the Strategos ‘to the 
whole race and to Dionysos Кабууеидг and to the Demos, has 
been shown by von Prott in the article mentioned above to 
refer to the house of Attalos. And another inscription from 
Teos® of the period of Eumenes II designates one section of 
the ‘artists’ as of тєр róv xaOnyeudva Auövvoov, perhaps because 
of their special relations with Pergamon!?**, It may have been 
the ‘artists’ who brought the cult to Philadelphia, where we 
find it mentioned, in connexion with mysteries and * agones;' 
in an inscription of the imperial period 5. We may suppose 
that the divine name Каблуєиер had for the artists something 
of its original significance as designating the god who guided 
and protected them during their tours around the various cities 
where they displayed their art. 

The only other appellative that possesses a clear political 
connotation is Aievuryjrgs, by which the god was invoked in 
the state-worship of Patrai. The legend that Pausanias tells 
us®® concerning the origin of this cult is of great interest for 
Greek ritual, and will be considered again later; the local 
tradition declared that Artemis Triklaria of Patrai had been 
worshipped once with human sacrifices, which were destined 
to continue—according to the behest of the Delphic oracle— 
until *a stranger king should arrive bringing a stranger 


* 10, 15, 3: vide von Prott Zoe. сїї p. 162. 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia-Teos. 
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daimon’: after the fall of Troy Eurypylos arrived bringing 
with him a Adpva£ or chest in which was an idol of Dionysos 
Alovuvirns, ‘the god of righteous judgement. The citizens 
recognized the sign given them by the oracle, and abandoned 
the cruel rite. We do not elsewhere in any record or legend 
of the state-cults discover in Dionysos a power making for 
a higher sense of righteousness and morality; and it is the 
more interesting therefore to note that here a very important 
reform in religious service coincides with his coming, though 
the legend does not show how it was causally connected with 
it. And the title Alovuvirns seems to designate Dionysos 
as in the highest degree a political god; we hear also, that 
to his temple on a certain day of his festival were brought 
three other statues of him, named after the three cantons 
of the country, Mecareds, Aves, 'Apoevs 9. Yet neither else- 
where in Achaia, nor anywhere among the older Greek states, 
do we find his religion possessing so marked a political 
character; he does not appear, for instance, as one of the 
protecting powers ofthe Achaean League. His temple could 
of course anywhere be used, as other religious buildings were, 
for the conveniences of legal or political business, for the 
registration of decrees*, or the manumission of a slave 5%, or 
fines might be exacted in his пате °з But such occasional 
facts have little to do with the general character of a Hellenic 
divinity. In his own nature Dionysos was not a guiding 
power of the higher political life; he was not usually recog- 
nized as the inspirer of public counsel, nor was any advance 
in the social organization, law, or morality associated with his 
religion; his name does not even occur in the formulae of 
the state-oath. In fact, the fabric of Hellenic society and 
morality had been built up under the influence of the older 
Hellenic religion. 

It is interesting also to note that the warlike character 
which no doubt belonged to the god in his old Thracian 
home5?* was scarcely recognized in the formal state-cults 


* The inscription of the covenant be- latter city by the altar of Dionysos, 
tween Smyrna and Magnesia on Sipylon vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Asia Minor Coast, 
was to be set up in the agora of the Magnesia. 
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of Greece. The only community, if we can trust Macrobius 6%, 
that worshipped him as a god of battles, was the Lacedae- 
monian, which represented him in a public monument armed 
with a spear instead of a thyrsos; but when the same author 
tells us in the same context that he was frequently styled 
"EvváAios, he may be merely quoting the opinion of the learned 
who knew that he had close affinities with the Thracian Ares; 
or he may have been thinking of the verse that has been 
preserved for us among the Fragmenta Adespota, in which 
Ares is called ’EvudAros and Врбшов, the latter word having 
perhaps merely the sense that it once has in Pindar of ‘loud- 
sounding ®t’; or such titles may have been suggested by 
the late myths of the battles of Bacchos with the Indians 
and the Giants, and the frequent representation of such themes 
in later art. Any divinity or hero of Hellas, like any mediaeval 
saint, could be appealed to in the hour of peril; but Dionysos 
was not by nature nor by general recognition the war-leader 
of the people °. 

Yet though the main elements of political civilization, with 
one great exception, were not attributed to him, any state 
might adopt him, as did the Attalid dynasty, as their chief 
or one of their chief tutelary divinities. Exact evidence on 
such a point is more usually forthcoming from coins and 
inscriptions than from literary records; and the list of coin- 
types that I have collected, though it cannot claim to be 
exhaustive, affords sufficient material for a general judgement. 
The predominance of Dionysos in Thrace is not well-attested 
by the coins that have come down to us; for of the national 
autonomous currency of the carlier periods it is only the 
types of king Kentriporis of the fourth century B.C., and of 
Callatia of the pre-Roman era, that present us with the coun- 
tenance or the figure of the god ; and the Dionysiac types of 
the Greek cities in Thrace, with a few notable exceptions, belong 
mainly to the Imperial age. But it dominates the Maronean 
autonomous currency, and in the second century B.C. we 
find the noteworthy inscription (Coin-Pl. no. 12) attesting his 
public supremacy, Atovioov Хот рос Марш би, * Dionysos the 


* It is doubtful if Dionysos was ever styled ’EAeAevs in any military sense ?^ © P, 
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saviour of Maroneia*. We аге reminded here of the invoca- 
tion of the Delphic hymn, * Hail oh healer, oh saviour, guard 
this our city with the happiness of the golden аве?’ We 
may attribute to Thracian influence the strong hold that the 
Dionysiac religion had upon Thasos, which is illustrated both 
by a sixth-century inscription invoking Dionysos and Herakles 
as 'the guardians of this city, and by its coin-types from 
the fifth century onwards, among which the figures of these 
two divinities predominate*. In the currency of Macedonia, 
Dionysiac types are not infrequent, but nowhere predominate 
in the earlier periods except at Lete and Mende, Thessalian 
coinage, though it recognizes the god, scarcely attests the 
power of his cult in this region; but the currency of 
Peparethos, the island off the coast where vine-culture 
flourished perhaps before his arrival, was mainly under his 
influence ®. Boeotian coinage is disappointing as regards 
Dionysos; the emblems of his worship are common among 
the types of Thebes, and his bearded countenance frequently 
appears in its currency from 426 to 387 B.C. (Coin-Pl. no. 13) ; 
but even on Theban coins neither his figure nor his emblems 
are dominant f. 

That numismatic evidence is not wholly trustworthy as a 
criterion of a divinity's predominance is illustrated here by 
the Attic currency; for the deity who after Athena was per- 
haps the best beloved of the Athenian people is not seen 
on the city's coins until the second century B.C. Besides the 
well-known type derived from the work of Alkamenes there 
is little to mention, except a representation on a coin of the 
second century B.C. that may allude to the part played by 
the god in the mysteries of Demeter®. And in the Peloponnese 
we have few representations of the autonomous period except 
at Phlius *. 

From the islands the evidence is somewhat fuller. The head 
of Dionysos is the sole type at Naxos from the fourth century 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. ¢ Suppl. List s.v. Thessaly. 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. f Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia-Thebes. 
* Geogr. Reg. s.v. North Aegean. = Vide infra, р. 246. 


* Suppl. List of Coin-types, s.v. a Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phlious, Hermione, 
* Macedon." Arcadia, Messenia, Achaia. 
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onward, and at Andros and Mykonos from the third. In 
Lesbos, one of the chief homes of his cult, he is not found 
at all on the earlier currency; but his countenance, bearded 
or youthful, begins to appear about 400 B.C., and was a type 
in vogue throughout the fourth century; but the Imperial 
currency speaks more strongly of the significance of the 
worship in the island which owed its prosperity to the wine- 
trade; his terminal figure, which appears first on the silver 
coins of the second and first century, becomes the badge of 
the fortune of the state, being the type of the Kowd of 
Lesbos, and appearing often on the prow of a ship, a symbol 
of the wine-export®. Looking at other parts of Aiolis, we 
find Dionysiac types dominant at Lamponia from 420 to 
350 B.C. and at Temnos in the fourth and third centuries, 
and frequent at Ophrynion from 350 to 300 B.C. 

From the islands of the South Aegean there is nothing 
striking to report, except that at Rhodes the long prevalent 
type of the sun-god begins to give way in the last century 
B.C., and that of Dionysos becomes prominent in the Imperial 
currency °. 

In the regions of the Euxine it is only at Kyzikos and 
the Bithynian Herakleia that we find representations of 
Dionysos frequent on coins of the fifth or fourth centuries. 
It is more surprising that the cult had so little influence on 
the earlier coin-types of the Hellenic cities of Ionia; Phokaia 
shows us an interesting head of the god in the coins about 
400 B.C., and at Teos his turreted head which appears in thc 
Imperial currency suggests that in the later age at least he 
became the tutelary god of the city which. in her autonomous 
period, had been a favourite haunt of his ‘artists °.’ 

The issues of most of the other cities of the various districts 
of Asia Minor contribute little evidence as to the place of this 
worship in the state religion ; most of the types are of the 
Imperial era and only a few have a religious significance, 


* Suppl. List s.v. Crete and the d Ib. s.v. Pontos-Bithynia; Mysia- 
Aegean Islands. Kyzikos. 

b Ib. s.v. Aiolis-Lesbos. * Ib. s.v. Ionia. 

* Ib. s.v. Caria-Rhodes, 
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such as the cistophori of Ephesos, Pergamon, Smyrna, and 
Laodikeia*; the Dionysiac types of the latter city may have 
been partly suggested by the proclivities of its founder, 
Antiochos II, towards this divinity. It is, therefore, the more 
strange that the equal or greater devotion of the Attalid 
dynasty should have left so little impress on the coinage of 
Pergamon’. In fact, among the cities of later foundation, 
it is only at Dionysopolis of Phrygia that the predominance 
of Dionysos is attested by numismatic evidence“. The kings 
of the Seleukid house occasionally stamped their currency 
with his figure, but it is Antiochos VI alone who shows a 
certain partiality for it. In the south-eastern states there are 
two cities only, Nagidos and Soloi of Cilicia, whose coinage 
gives important illustration of the character and power of 
this religion in the earlier periodă: the coins of the latter city 
present an archaic bearded head of the god, and later—prob- 
ably in the third century B. C.—a bearded head of the horned 
bull Dionysos. At Nagidos the Dionysiac type is in ex- 
clusive possession of the currency of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, except for a short period, and his worship appears 
on the same evidence to have been here united with that of 
the Oriental Aphrodite; the style of the coin-dies suggests 
at times Athenian influence, which we may conjecture to have 
contributed to the popularity of the cult (Coin Pl. no. 14). 
Finally, in the western Hellas, among the cities of Italy and 
Sicily, it is only at Naxos and Galaria that we should consider 
on the numismatic evidence the worship of the god to have 
been politically powerful enough to dominate the types 
selected for the currency*. It is noteworthy that the city 
of Aitna, which was famous for its vine-culture, chose for its 
coin-stamp in the fifth century the figure, not of Dionysos, 
but of Zeus, while it gave him at the same time the emblem 


* Suppl. List s.v. Jonia, Phrygia, vide Ephesos, and was adopted merely by 
infra, p. 261. Attalus I, vide infra, p. 261. 

b Ib. 5.0, Mysia: we have Bacchic * Ib. s.v, Phrygia; Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
symbols on the Philetairos-coins; as Asia Minor Interior. 
regards the * mystíca cista’ on the cisto- 3 Suppl. List s.v. Lycaonia-Cilicia. 
phori, Imhoof-Blumer has shown reason e Ib. s.v. Sicily, Italy. 
for thinking that this type originated at 
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of the knotted vine-staff, and carved on the reverse the bald 
head of Seilenos*. 

The numismatic evidence which has just been cursorily 
reviewed is in many cases as defective as the literary. The 
deep significance of this cult for the Hellenic world is by no 
means adequately attested by the coin-representations. Most 
of the older currencies evidently clave to the figures of the 
old ancestral divinities; and where the Dionysiac type pre- 
vails, it may have been more often the commercial exigencies 
of the wine-trade than the political prestige of the divinity 
that caused its adoption. 

This first estimate of the public cults and cult-appellatives 
of the Thraco-Hellenic god may close with the consideration 
of those that were consecrated to him as a divinity of the 
arts. Those recorded by the inscriptions and the literary 
sources are such as AdAwveds, the god of flute-music, to whose 
cult a priesthood was attached at Athens, at least in the later 
period ?*; ’Evayavıos, the patron-deity of the musical or 
dramatic contests at Magnesia on the Maeander?*; MeAmópevos, 
the god of song, a cult of some importance at Athens and 
Acharnai, administered by a public priesthood that was the 
prerogative of a gens called the Euneidai, who claimed to be 
of half Minyan descent, and who appear to have fulfilled the 
functions of a guild of lyre-players in the religious services 
of the state?" ; and a recently discovered inscription of Priene 
proves the cult of Dionysos MeAzóperos to have existed there 
also in the second century B.C"; Xopeós or Xopeios, the god 
of the choral dance, a title only attested by a private dedication 
at Paros, and in a letter of Тгајап'х". The curious epithet, 
Ilapazat(erv, found only in a private inscription, alludes 
probably to the sportive deity of the musical festivals °$, 
Considerable doubt also exists concerning the words Opíauos 
and Adfópapflos, whether they were ever cult-appellatives of 
Dionysos. Athenaeus, to illustrate his thesis, which is probably 
false, that the Priapos of Parion, an ithyphallic demon of birth 
and vegetation, was only in origin an epithet detached from 
Dionysos, states that OpíauBos and Au0pauBos were also 

a Vide vol. r, Coin РІ. A, 1. 
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originally mere epithets of the same divinity ®. We cannot 
believe this; for the earliest usage, as well as the form of 
these words, suggests that their root-meaning was a religious 
dance, the former akin perhaps to the Latin 'triumpus*'; 
the latter a cognate word, sometimes explained as Au-OpiauBos, 
* god's dance,’ a choral performance consecrated to Dionysos. 
It does not surprise us that words denoting originally some 
kind of dance or song should acquire in the Greek imagination 
a personal force, and come to be regarded as -epithets or 
proper names of fictitious personalities; from (auos the song 
arose Iambe, the facetious handmaid, and probably from ‘linos, 
the harvest-song, Linos the shepherd; and other instances 
might be quoted. Yet we have only a few passages in Greek 
literature ® where А‹@йрад{3о$ is used as a synonym of Dionysos 
himself: the chorus ín the Bakchai of Euripides makes Zeus, 
at the moment after the first birth of the holy infant, exclaim, 
* Come, oh Dithyrambos, enter thou my male womb; I bid 
Thebes hail thee by this holy name? Unless Thebes was 
in the habit of doing this in some ritual, or of doing some- 
thing that made Euripides believe they were doing this, he 
would hardly have written such words. And the newly-dis- 
covered Delphic hymnă, composed in the fourth century in 
honour of Dionysos, contains the same invocation: ‘Come to 
us, King Dithyrambos, Bakchos, god of the holy chant. 
But the true relation between Dionysos and the A:ddpapos 
is an important problem of Greek ritual; and the whole 
question concerning Dionysiac music, its original function in 
the primitive worship, and its development through the Greek 


а Walde, in his Zateintsches Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch, suggests that * Tri- 
umpus' is a native Latin word connected 
with “tripadiam ’ : this is the more likely 
view. 

* The satisfactory etymological ex- 
planation of A:Gupapfos is still to seek : 
it is certainly a compound, and the first 
part probably derives from the root A/ 
in the sense of ‘God.’ 

с The phrase in Pindar, quoted К. 95, 
has been wrongly interpreted as another 


example; the BonAdrns Ai0/pauBos is 
evidently not the god himself, but a 
personification of the choral dance 
which escorts the sacred ox. The phrase 
in the Zragmenta Adespota “laxxe 
Opiauße might be a mere dance-call, but 
is more probably an evocation of the 
god; and in the fragment of Pratinas, 
BpiauBoâBupauBe is almost certainly so, 
asit comes in the context with кєообхоит” 
ävaf 95, 


@ Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi, 
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festivals into high forms of art that are among the precious 
traditions of European culture, belongs essentially to the study 
of Dionysiac ritual and may be reserved for the later dis- 
cussion. But it is relevant to note here that the religious 
ideas and service of Delphi which were familiar to the Greek 
world and which assocíated Dionysos so closely with Apollo, 
the older Hellenic divinity of song, must have helped to diffuse 
and intensify the belief in the former as a god of music and 
the cognate arts, a belief that was rooted also in his aboriginal 
worship. It is likely that his connexion with the Muses 
belongs to the Thracian stratum of the religion?; but when 
we find him called Movoayerns, “leader of the Muses,’ in 
a Naxian inscription of the Roman period referring to a 
state-festival , we may believe that he was indebted for this 
to his adopted brother, Apollo, of whom it is elsewhere the 
peculiar appellative. 

It is on this aspect of him that the poets love to dwell, 
reflecting here, as the best of them often do, the real religion of 
the Polis. Aristophanes is eloquent on this theme, and brings 
his * Bakchos with the eyes of fire’ into the companionship 
of the Graces??; Euripides, in an inspired passage, proclaims 
the mission of Dionysos to 'mingle the music of the flute 
with laughter, and to cause our cares to cease,’ and in the 
greatest of the Dionysiac hymns that have come down to 
us, the Sophoclean ode in the Antigone, which equals or sur- 
passes the odes in the Bakchai for its deep expression of 
the fervour and love enkindled by this rcligion, the poet 
reveals the passion of the Dionysiac music and dance, the 
ecstasy of the nightly revel, as a great cosmic power that 
vibrates through heaven and the stars: ‘thou whom the fire- 
breathing stars follow in the dance, thou hearkener of voices 
of the night?!'; and Plato moralizes soberly on the same 
theme: ‘the gods pitying the race of man that is born for 
toil and trouble gave us the Muses, and Apollo their leader, 
and Dionysos as our festival companions °". The last passage 


* Vide infra, p. 182. poem naturally avails himself ofthis great 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Kyklades-Naxos. motive: mávres 8 dorépes Фухбреобау, 
© The composer of the Delphic prize- Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
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is of more value than most as showing us an aspect of Hellenic 
religion that differentiates it from any other, its frank sense 
of divine companionship, and its refined geniality. 

Besides the state-cults and festivals in which Dionysos was 
recognized as the god of music and the drama, we have to 
take note of the organization of the rexviraı Avovdoov, as they 
were called, groups of dramatic, choral, and musical per- 
formers?, who were so devoted to his festival-service that in 
Aristotle’s time they were nicknamed * Dionysos-flatterers 105.” 
We have no clear evidence as to the date of the earliest 
foundation of these dramatic colleges; some scholars have 
seen the germs of them in that religious guild which Sophocles, 
according to his ancient biographer, established in honour 
of the Muses out of a certain number of ‘cultured people». 
But the first clear record of them is in fourth-century 
literature, in Aristotle’s phrase just mentioned, and in Demo- 
sthenes®. We know that this century witnessed a great 
developmert in the art and profession of the actor in Athens; 
and her claim, which was admitted by the Delphic oracle, 
at least in the second century, to have been the first to “bring 
together the association of artists!" ",' may have been justi- 
fied by the facts. But soon the society spread out branches 
all over the Greek world, and other cities than Athens become 
their chief centres. We hear of the ‘guild of Ionia and the 
Hellespont, and Teos, Lebedos, Iasos, Tralles, Priene, are 
mentioned as their abiding-places at different periods 10585587, 
In the mainland of Greece the leading organization was that 
of the “actors of the Isthmos and Nemea, and we hear of 
their meetings at Argos, in Macedon, at Thebes and Chal- 
kis ^*e9*l and it was probably they who supplied the main 
part of the personnel for the dramatic, poetic, and musical 
performances in the great festivals of Hellas. Their prestige 
and influence increased till they became a real political force, 
being courted alike by kings and free states, and protected 
and favoured by the Roman Empire !* »*r, Doubtless they 


* For detailed discussion vide Lüders, > Vita Soph. та; dt Movoais Giavov 
Die Dionysos-Kuünstler. Foucart, De ёк rv nenardevutvav guvayayeiy. 
Collegiis sc. artifie. © Fals, Leg. 401, 14. 
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owed this mainly to the passion for the theatre that grew 
ever more intense in the later days of Hellenism ; but they 
claimed a sacrosanct character as the ministers of Dionysos, 
and the Delphic oracle championed their claim. The self- 
confidence and pride of these guilds speaks in an interesting 
decree passed by the main association of Asia Minor gathered 
together in Teos; it proclaims the power of the artists to 
confer immortal glory upon any individual, the honour that 
they receive both from gods and men, the immunities and 
security which every state has given them “in accordance 
with the oracles of Apollo!%b’ They had their own private 
cult of their patron-deity, their own renevos, hearth and 
altar 1055, and they elected their own priest, by whose name 
they dated their decrees 107, They are thus entirely on the 
same footing, and their organization is of the same type, 
as the other Biavo. or religious brotherhoods so prevalent 
in the later centuries of the Hellenic world; and we may 
suppose that the Acovvoiaorai of the Peiraieus, which would 
be the normal name of a private society devoted to Dionysos, 
were only a section of the ‘агііѕіѕ10*='; for the rexvira, at 
Smyrna, who are devoted to Dionysos Bpioevs, are called 
porat, a name appropriate to the members of a secret religious 
association !%!*, But no other thiasos had such functions as 
theirs, such public recognition, or was so closely associated 
with the state-cult. At Smyrna we find them maintaining 
the Lesbian worship of Dionysos Briseus, who took his title 
from that promontory of Lesbos whence the Homeric heroine 
derived her name*; in Cyprus the high-priest of the artists 
was also high-priest of the city, and the worship of ‘the 
Benefactors,’ the deified Ptolemies, was under their сагс 194, 
Nor was their skill and energy reserved for the Dionysiac 
festival alone; we know that they assisted the celebration of 
the Pythia®, and the brilliant musical and poetical contests 
which the city of Thespiai organized on Helikon in honour 
of the Muses!?!^; and the artists’ synod offered sacrifices 
to Apollo, Hermes, and the Muses, as well as to Demeter 
and Kore 104 fm, 
* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lesbos, > “Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
L2 
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Thus we must reckon with them as one of the forces that 
sustained a slowly sinking religion, while their special interest 
was in Dionysos and his theatrical rites. They went far afield, 
and where they went they spread or fostered the cult of their 
god; so that no Hellenic deity possessed so wide an area 
of influence as Dionysos. By the time of Lucullus, and 
probably earlier, they had penetrated Armenia !?*w, and it 
was an actor from Tralles, and therefore no doubt of their 
association, who danced and sang the fatal Bacchic triumph- 
chant over the bloody remains of Crassus in the hall of the 
Parthian king*. We may therefore believe that it was they 
that were the missionaries of culture who brought the Dionysiac 
drama, and possibly some seeds of Hellenic religion, to the 
frontiers of India. 

These associations then of ‘the artists’ should figure promi- 
nently in the history of European culture and art. No doubt 
their religious value was of less significance, yet it should not 
be ignored. For they brought into prominence and assisted 
to develop the conception of Dionysos as a god of the 
intellectual life, and perhaps won for him such an appellative 
as Ilauöelos, that seems to belong to his cult at Athens, as 
the deity who fostered the mental education of the citizens 57. 
And thus the study of these organizations brings before us, 
though not so vividly, the same phenomenon as that which 
the Apolline religion presented, the easy adjustment in the 
Greek world of the claims of the intellectual and the religious 
life, and the idea that the artist's work was in immediate 
sympathy with the nature of the divinity. We must also note 
that Apollo's power was of wider range in the intellectual 
sphere than that of Dionysos: the later deity did not pene- 
trate the school or palaistra or Academy, but was content 
with the theatre, patron of one art only though one of many 
branches. 

In this union of Greek art with Greek religion it is generally 
true to say that the former was the predominant partner. 
Dogma and state-cult laid only light burdens on the artist 
and musician; and as tragedy went its own way, freed from 

* Plut. Crass. 33. 
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Dionysiac restraint, so in respect of its choice of subject did 
the dithyramb. And yet the study of the ritual reveals that 
the spirit of the Dionysiac religion continued to give the tone 
to its music. Dionysiac music remained distinct from the 
Apolline; and the distinction which our modern masters have 
inherited and maintained, descends from two distinct strains 
in the ancient religion of Hellas ®. 
* Vide vol. 4, p. 249. 
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THE previous sketch has not clearly revealed any salient 
difference between Dionysos and the other high divinities of 
Hellas. It is rather through the minute study of the ritual 
that the distinctive and characteristic features of this religion 
emerge, and these are of equal interest for the students of 
primitive as of advanced religious ideas. The more striking 
phenomena of the aboriginal religion are found to have been 
the wild and ecstatic enthusiasm that it inspired, the self- 
abandonment and communion with the deity achieved through 
orgiastic rites and a savage sacramental act, and the promi- 
nence of women in the ritual, which in accordance with a 
certain psychic law made a special appeal to their tempera- 
ment. It becomes then our first task to consider how far 
these features are reflected, clearly or dimly, in the cult- 
practices of the civilized Greek states; and, as the record 
is defective and confused, we must supplement it by every 
kind of indirect evidence within our reach. 

That the mortal might be temporarily charged with the 
personality or spirit of the divinity, at exceptional times and 
through exceptional means, is an idea that may be traced 
here and there in the older Greek religion. The priestess 
of Artemis Laphria at Patrai appears to have embodied the 
goddess on a solemn occasion *; the priestesses of the brides of 
the Dioscuri are called Leukippides®, the youthful ministrants 
of the bull-god Poseidon are themselves ‘bulls’ at Ephesos, 
the girls who dance in honour of the bear-goddess at Brauron 
are themselves ‘bears.’ But these examples are rare excep- 
tions: nor have we any suggestion that the sense of com- 

Vol. 3, p. 439, Artemis, R. 19. b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. 
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munion here was real and deep, or that it was obtained by 
any ecstasy or self-abandonment. 

It appears otherwise in the Dionysiac ritual. In the common 
Greek nomenclature attached to it, the inspired male votary 
was himself Вакҳоѕ, the inspired female Bdxxn; the spirit of 
the god enters into them, and therefore for a time they bear 
his name. The sententious poetic phrase quoted by Plato, 
‘many bear the narthex, but few are real Bacchoi ®t; shows 
the prevalence of the idea that those who had religious genius 
and the 'root of the matter' in them might attain through 
ecstasy real communion with the deity. But Plato quotes 
this as what * they say’ who deal with reXeral, and these latter 
are generally private initiations. The question here is how 
far the orgiastic ceremonies, the ccstatic ritual of communion, 
were adopted as part of the state-worship in Greece, In the 
early days at least of its Hellenic history they were doubtless 
an essential feature of the Bacchic religion; the legends con- 
cerning the women of Phthiotis °", the madness of the Minyan, 
Chian, and Argive women and the daughters of Proitos are 
sufficient proofs offered by mythology ?. The difficulty 
is to determine how long this survived in general practice 
under public authorization. No one will imagine that the 
Bakchai of Euripides represents faithfully contemporary 
religious life in Greece, or that the ordinary Greek woman 
could and did spontaneously dance out to the mountains in 
a wild outburst of orgiastic excitement. The orgiastic en- 
thusiasm, where the state-religion preserved it, was doubtless 
directed and safeguarded by authority. But the records con- 
cerning it are somewhat scanty and obscure. We should 
imagine it to have been more powerful in the cities on the 
frontier of Thrace or Macedon; and we hear of the Thyiades 
of Amphipolis ‘whirling the tresses of their long hair in the 
dance95' The ecstatic ritual existed in some form down to 
a late period at Thebes and Delphi at least. The Theban 
women long maintained a sacred drama on Kithairon, which 
gave rise to the legend of Pentheus; much of their ritual 
was by night, and accompanied by violent clamour and orgi- 
astic excitement; and hence we can explain the frequent 
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references in the later poets to this mountain as the scene 
of the nightly Bacchic tumult in the three-yearly festival f э, 
The most valuable document concerning the Maenad-establish- 
ment at Thebes is an inscription found at Magnesia on the 
Maeander 283: a prodigy had occurred at this city—an image 
of Dionysos of youthful type, ёт: кодроѕ, had been found in 
the hollow of a plane-tree; and the Delphic oracle was at 
once consulted, which answered that the portent had been 
sent them because when they founded their city they had 
raised no temples to Dionysos, that they must now erect 
shrines, establish a priesthood, and send for Maenads of the 
race of Ino from Thebes to organize Bacchic thiasoi in Mag- 
nesia: whereupon Thebes was petitioned and sent them three 
Maenads, Kosko, Baubo, and Thettale, who organized three 
thiasoi for the Magnesians, called respectively 6 IlAaraviornvâv 
after the god in the plane-tree, ó трд IloAews and 6 rûv Kara- 
Barév; the Maenads at their death received a public burial 
and probably heroic honours. The same basis contains another 
inscription containing the name of the dedicator of the former, 
who calls himself an ‘ancient member of a Dionysiac thiasos,’ 
and states that he has written out the 'ancient oracle’ and 
dedicated the stone to the god. The inscriptions may belong 
to the second century B.C.; but the oracle must have been 
delivered at a far earlier date, for it seems to refer to the 
introduction of the worship of Dionysos at Magnesia, which 
must have been comparatively indeed a late event, but not 
later than the time of Themistocles, who introduced the 
festival of the Xóes there!??, Оп the other hand, the fact 
that the image found in the tree was of the youthful type 
prevents us dating the introduction of the worship earlier 
than the fifth century*. We have proof then that at this 
period Thebes was recognized as the metropolis of the religion, 
that the Maenads there were public functionaries of high 
prestige, claiming the privilege of apostolic descent from Ino, 
and sending out on request missionaries across the sea; that 
these arriving at Magnesia become leaders of the new church, 
and one thiasos is given a special political character by the 
* Vide infra, p. 269. 
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title 6 mpd IIóAeos, which we have found as an appellative of 
Dionysos himself at Thera% And no doubt the Maenad- 
ritual at Magnesia was of the same orgiastic character as 
the Theban; what its purport and significance was remains 
to be considered when we have collected the few other 
instances. 

In Phokis, the Bacchic prophet of Amphikleia who delivered 
oracles under the stress of divine possession, shows the survival 
in North Greece of the old Thracian tradition 47°. But Delphi 
affords the most conspicuous example of orgiastic rites organ- 
ized by the community. The society of the Thyiades played 
a leading part in the Delphic ceremonials, and was considered 
to be of great antiquity, claiming to descend from Thyia, 
the daughter of Kastalios, and mother of Delphos. The name 
is connected with Ow, and suggests the Bacchic madness. 
'These were the sacred women who ascended the heights of 
Parnassos above the Corycian cave, and 'go mad in the 
service of Dionysos and Apollo®>’ The service was in 
the depths of winter, and once the women were in danger 
of perishing of cold*. This wild and lonely ritual on Par- 
nassos has left a deep impress on classic poetry. ‘Thou art 
seen in the dusky gleaming fires above the twin-crested rock,' 
sings the chorus in the Azzigone‘®'; Euripides speaks of 
‘the leaping Bacchic fire of the god %, and Aristophanes 
of ‘the reveller Dionysos who holds the Parnassian rock, and 
gleams with the pine-torches bright among the Delphic 
Bacchai 887 These Thyiades аге the real counterparts of the 
Maenads of mythology, and as they doubtless waved torches 
in a real ritual-dance, so torch-bearing revellers of the unseen 
world were thought to be round about them, and the religious 
imagination would be stimulated by the phosphorescent ex- 
halations which are still seen in thick weather on the slopes 
of the mountain. 

With these Delphic ‘wild women’ were associated certain 
Attic Thyiades, who were sent periodically by the Athenian 
state to assist in the trieteric rites on Parnassos. On the 
journey from Athens they held Dionysiac services at different 

* Vide supra, p. 136. > Plut. 953 D. 
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places, and were doubtless reverentially regarded by the 
communities that lay on their route. In the record of the 
worship and of the festivals celebrated in Athens or Attica, 
there is no other trace left in the historical period of any 
part played by Maenad-ministrants; and yet there remains 
a sure proof that they had once been active there, the name 
of the festival Anvara, which can only be derived from Аргал, 
‘the wild women,’ not from Anvés, a ‘wine-press*.’ In the 
earliest period then there were ‘wild women’ conducting 
a public festival in Attica, but these had been tamed, and 
at last suppressed: but the wilder religious temperament of 
the female still broke out occasionally even in Athens, where 
women were so straitly kept; in the opening words of 
Aristophanes' comedy, Lysistrate, waiting long for the women 
to assemble, complains that if an invitation had been issued 
to them to come to the shrine of Bacchos or of Pan, ‘there 
would have been no getting along for the crowd of timbrels.' 
And it is possible that the Tepapai or ‘reverend women’ 
who officiated in the Anthesteria® are functionally descended 
from a primitive company of Maenads 12 44, 

Looking at the Isthmos and the Peloponnese we can find 
in the mythology sufficient proof that the earliest establish- 
ment of this religion was accompanied with the Maenad- 
ecstasy, but only a few traces of its survival in the later 
ritual. It has already been observed that Sikyon appears to 
have learned the forms of her Bacchic worship from Thebes ; 
and we discern an orgiastic element in the Sicyonic service 
of Dionysos Bakxetos, whose name itself suggests the Bdxxos, 
the frenzied votary 9 *. Therefore when Pausanias mentions 
the marble statues of the Bacchai in a temple near the theatre 
in Sikyon, placed by the side of the gold and ivory idol of 
the god, and adds, “these women they say are holy, and 
rave in the service of Dionysos, he is probably referring to 
a real thiasos of sacred women maintained by the state of 
Sikyon for this service: else he would be uttering a trite 
and pedantic truism, known to every schoolboy-reader of 
Euripides. 

* Vide infra, p. 208. b Vide infra, p. 159. 
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In Argolis, the story of the madness of the Proitides is proof 
that Maenad-ecstasy belonged to the primitive phase of the 
religion in this country; whether it survived in the later 
service the records leave us in doubt; but it is probable 
that the Argive festival of the Agriania was orgiastic and 
conducted partly by Bacchai™. We also hear of a festival 
called 7vpfân, celebrated near the source of the Erasinos, on 
the road from Argos to Tegea, and of sacrifices offered here 
to Dionysos and Pana; the name of the festival leaves 
no doubt as to its ecstatic and violent character. As regards 
Laconia, we have proof of the prominence of the Bacchai 
in the Dionysiac cult: a special name was in vogue for them 
here, the dvopauvaı, ‘the dangerously mad ones, and Taygetos 
was one of the celebrated centres of the furious Bacchic 
orgy "1; we hear also of a society of eleven maidens at Sparta 
called Aiorvotábes, who ran a ritual-race in the public festival 
of the god, and who may have been the same as the official 
Bacchai*. The record of Arcadia also is clear on this point: 
the Maenads were here called by the ancient name Anvaı, 
the wild women”, and though we hear nothing of their 
ministration, in several towns the rites were mystic and 
orgiastic’?; we must believe, too, that the women who were 
regularly scourged in the trieteric festival at Alea, in accord- 
ance with a Delphic oracle ®", were the Bacchai of the state, 
suffering thus in conformity to an ancient ritual-tradition ®. 

In Messenia the only hint of the prevalence at one time 
of the religious phenomenon we are considering is the name 
of Mount Eua, and the legend concerning its derivation, 
that here, namely, was first heard in this country the Maenad- 
invocation, Eiot^. In Elis it has left clearer traces, in the 
name of the festival via, during which three pitchers in a 
sacred building were miraculously filled with wine‘, and in 
the orgiastic chant of the ‘sixteen women 3,’ quoted already *. 


+ Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. count of the functions and origin of this 
> Vide infra, p. 163. college of the éxxaidexa "yvvatkes, from 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messenia. which it would appear that they did 
3 Ib. s.v. Elis. not originate in the Dionysiac worship ; 


* Pausanias, 5. 16, gives a long ac- but one of the two choruses into which 
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In Achaia there is the record of Dionysiac choruses and 
orgiastic initiations at Aigai, and we may surmise the ministra- 
tion of Maenads in the festival *. 

In the records of the worship in the island-states, so far 
as they have been gathered, there is no direct mention of 
Вёкхос or Вакха; but legends and cult-appellatives speak 
clearly enough as to the prevalence of an ecstatic ritual in 
many of these. The Delian story of the Oinotropi, the 
daughters of Anios, who can turn everything that they touch 
into wine, may be interpreted as proof that the Maenads with 
their miraculous powers were once active on this island ". 
Aelian preserves a legend about the Bacchic madness of the 
Chian women”. And appellatives of Dionysos such as ’Qua- 
dios, ‘the devourer of raw flesh, in whose cult in Chios and 
Tenedos a human victim was at one period torn to pieces 
and offered, and ’Avdpwroppaiorns in Tenedos, ‘ the render’ or 
‘the smiter’ of men, are echoes of the frenzy of a cannibal 
or murderous orgy that had once been a feature of the island- 
worships 82. In Rhodes the god was invoked as Bakxetos and 
Ovwvidas?!; the latter term evidently refers to the Bacchic 
orgy ; and as regards the former we may assume that where 
the god was officially and distinctively styled Вакҳоѕ or Baxxeds 
or Bakxetos—as he was in many places, and probably more 
than we have record of *—there was a thiasos of Вакхос or 
Baxxat attached to his service. This view is supported by 
the Sicyonic cult already described °, in which Baxyetos is the 
violent god by contrast with Aceites, and the influence of 
the orgiastic Theban ritual is attested45€, and also by an 
inscription of Knidos recording the arrangements agreed to 
between the magistrates and the Bdxxo to safeguard the 
purity of the temple of Dionysos Вакҳоѕ ®. Therefore the facts 
of cult agree with the interpretation of the name Bdxxos, that 
is the best that philology has hitherto put forth, which derives 
it from "Iaxetv. (lak«xetv, FıFarxos, "laxxos), and explains it as 


they divided themselves was called ' the * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. 
chorus of Physkoé, the beloved of b Vide infra, p. 163. 
Dionysos, who was the first to institute 9 Vide supra, p. 131. 

his worship in Elis. 
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“the god of the loud clamour, like Bpopios2. We have also 
the name of the month 'Aypiórios recorded for the calendars 
of Sparta, Kos, Kalymna, and Rhodes; and this points to 
the existence at one time of the festival called the 'Aypiárta 75, 
which was probably always orgiastic *. 

But no island-community preserved so faithfully the primi- 
tive tradition of Bacchic enthusiasm as Crete. We have seen 
reason for believing that in the ‘Minoan,’ or pre-Hellenic 
days the whole island was devoted to the orgiastic worship 
of a great mother-goddess*. At an early period, probably 
before Homer, the Thraco-Phrygian Dionysos-cult was en- 
grafted upon this, having arrived from Asia Minor, perhaps 
through Carian influences. The ecstatic vein, therefore, in 
the Cretan Dionysos cult would be nourished by a double 
source. And the aboriginal enthusiasm of the religion, how- 
ever it abated elsewhere, seems here to have remained fresh 
and strong: so strong was the Dionysiac atmosphere that 
it transfigured the person of Zeus himself, who becomes 
merged in Zagreus, and takes the character of a mystic “enthu- 
siastic' god, who dies and rises again as a little child, who is 
swung in a cradle in a tree, and round whom dances a wild 
thiasos of armed menä, Therefore we are not surprised to 
learn from Firmicus Maternus that even in the latter days of 
Paganism ‘ the Cretans solemnize a divine funeral festival, and 
organize a sacred year with trieteric rites, performing everything 
that the boy-god did or suffered. They rend a living bull 
with their teeth, and they simulate madness of soul as they 
shriek through the secret places of the forest with discordant 
clamours82 It is not clear whether this is the description 
of a state-ritual or the ceremonics of a private religious society ; 
but the statement seems to intend the former, and proves 
the unabated strength of the ancient religious passion, which 
was the more likely to maintain itself in Crete in proportion 

* Other orgiastic epithets”', attested has httle or no vraisemblance, vide 
but without any note of locality, are supra, p. 121. 

Туу ‘the god of the giddy dance,’ * Vide infra, p. 182. 
Ейо$з and Eiosos “the god of the cry * Vol. 3, pp. 295-296. 


Eboi. The suggestion recently made * Vide vol. 1, pp. 36-37. 
that Bpójuos might mean the ‘ beer-god' 
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as the Cretans іп the latter centuries had sunk mentally and 
morally below the average Hellenic world. We can consider 
a little later what was the meaning of all that which Firmicus 
Maternus describes, and whether he had any right to suggest 
that the frenzy was simulated. 

In Asia Minor, the Greek Dionysos, though he retained 
a distinct recognition and remained a distinct personality in 
many of the state-cults*, was greatly overshadowed by the 
figure of the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, and tended 
to merge himself in his Phrygian counterparts, Attis and 
Sabazios, whose names were probably of more avail through- 
out this region than his. The ruling character of the Phrygian 
religion was its spirit of violent enthusiasm, and on such a 
soil the Hellenized god was likely to revert to his aboriginal 
instinct. In Lydia he entered the service of the local goddess 
* Hipta 6994) probably one of the many forms and names 
of the power known generally as Kybele; and the Lydian 
rites had the same orgiastic character as the Phrygian; we 
find the Bacchanals, who revelled in the procession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphos, called indifferently, MikaAAéres, Barodpaı, Avdat, 
‘with their hair dishevelled, and some of them crowned with 
serpents f’ We are told of the Lydian women's thiasoi and 
their dances in the service of Dionysos93*; and Himerios asserts 
that the Lydians “went mad and danced in his honour, 
when the sun brought back the spring ??*, Lucian, a better 
authority, attests how impassioned were the people of Ionia 
and Pontos for the mimetic Bacchic dance at certain times 
of the year 85, and the close resemblance marked by Plutarch 
between the rites and legends of Adonis and Dionysos may 
have been due to their original affinity of character or to 
the reciprocal influence of the two worships®°. The god 
appears to have been attracted also into the orgiastic circle 
of the Cappadocian goddess Ma, so that his title Mácapis, by 
which he was known in Caria, was thought to have been 
derived from her 9? ^, 

Apart, then, from the special cult-records, which are scanty, 


* For instance at Mylasa, where the ‘to Dionysos and the Demos, Geogr. 
priest of Sabazios dedicated a monument Reg. s.v. Caria (Mylasa). 
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we are justified in concluding that the Dionysiac worship 
retained its enthusiastic and ecstatic character in Asia Minor. 
We have noted the state-institution of the thiasoi of the 
Bacchai at Magnesia; and a recently-discovered inscription 
of the late Hellenic period proves the same fact of Miletos®: 
it is a grave-epitaph that speaks thus—: Oh, Bacchai of our 
city, give your last greetings to your holy priestess—this is 
the virtuous woman's due—she led you to the mountains and 
sustained all the mystic service and the holy rites, journeying 
in behalf of the whole state.’ 

The facts collected above are no doubt insufficient for a 
certain and general conclusion ; but they prompt us to believe 
that the orgiastic and ecstatic ritual was not confined to the 
private thiasoi; and that the state-cults in fact were not so 
wholly tempered and sobered by the Hellenic spirit as some 
writers have supposed, but preserved a certain fervour that 
marked Dionysos out from the deities of the older Hellenism. 
And this view accords with the general statement of Diodorus 
Siculus: *in many of the Hellenic states every other year 
Bacchic bands of women collect, and it is lawful for maidens 
to carry the thyrsos and to join in the enthusiasm; while 
the women, forming in groups, offer sacrifices to the god, and 
revel, celebrating with hymns the presence of Dionysos 5*' 

Before discussing the inner significance of the Bacchic 
“orgia, we may note at once a certain salient fact, the promi- 
nence of women in the ritual. Not only in the orgiastic but 
in the more sober service we find the ministration of women 
strikingly frequent ; and we may add other examples to those 
just collected. In Attica noble maidens served as кагпфбро: 
in his worship °°“; and we learn from Demosthenes much 
that is interesting concerning the order of the ' Gerarai ', the 
fourteen ‘reverend women’ who assisted the queen-archon 
in her mystic function in the Anthesteria. They were bound 
by a strict oath of ritual purity, and were probably selected 
from families that claimed to descend from the earliest Attic 
votaries of Dionysos. Of unique importance from this point 
of view is the solemn marriage of the queen-archon and 

* Vide supra, p. 152. b Geogr. Reg. ‘Asia Minor Coast, Miletos.? 
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Dionysos, the central act of the political worship of the 
god6%1214. In Kos we find the priesthood of Dionysos 
GOvAAoóópos in the hands of a woman; on Mount Taygetos, 
in the town of Brasiai, a certain temple of the god was only 
accessible to women, and the whole of the ritual was in their 
hands?! This is, indeed, the only example of the exclusion 
of men in this worship, in which the priest is after all more 
common than the priestess, and one hears frequently of the 
male votary, the Bdxyos, as well as of the Bacchai. But 
the woman-ministrant was more essential generally to this 
cult than to that of any other male divinity, and was never 
excluded as she frequently was in the others. And the myths 
are here, as we have seen, in full accord with the ritual. 
Besides those which have already been noted, the lesser known 
local legends of Attica illustrate the same fact. The daughter 
of the good Ikaros, Erigone, is a personality that belongs to 
the earliest Bacchic legend and ritual of Ikaria; the daughters 
of Semachos, the eponymous hero of the deme of Semachidai, 
were among the first who entertained him on his entrance 
into Attica, and from them were descended a certain order 
of his priestesses; the daughters of Eleuther were among 
the early victims of the Bacchic madness. Even the god 
himself in his own nature shows a bias towards the feminine ; 
and doubtless the strange scene in the Bakchai of Euripides, 
describing the dressing-up of Pentheus, rests ultimately on 
some actual ritual in which the image was dressed in ap- 
parently female attire. Apollodoros tells us that Dionysos 
learned his mysteries and borrowed his costume from the 
Phrygian goddess Kybele®!; this idea was suggested, no 
doubt, by the later contamination of cults; but at any rate 
the Вассара, from which he derived his name Baocapeis, was 
a woman's dress, regarded as Thracian or Lydian?^'!, and 
Aeschylus and Euripides make Lykourgos and Pentheus taunt 
the god for his womanly appearance (zoóazós б уйиме ;) There 
seems, besides, to have been a story current somewhere, which 
Apollodoros preserves, that * Hermes took the infant-god to 
Ino and Athamas and persuaded them to bring him up as 
a girl? 2^ There is certainly more in this than mere mockery 
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of the effeminate nature of the wine-god: the putting on 
female apparel had, and has still in places, a ritualistic value 
and significance, as I have pointed out in another placea; 
for the reproductive magic of vegetation the female garb, 
bringing with it the female power, may be sometimes essential, 
and therefore the god who was expected to perform vegeta- 
tion-magic, and the priest who officiated for him, might find 
it expedient to assume the female dress. One may thus 
explain the interesting cult in Macedon, recorded by Polyainos, 
of Dionysos Pevddvep 814, ‘the sham man, his manhood being 
disguised in women’s garb, for the legend that he tells about 
it, though irrelevant and invented on the pattern of an Argive 
story, seems to show that there was some confusion of sexes 
in the ritual. 

We can now consider what was the true significance of the 
Bacchic ‘enthusiasm’ or orgy. The phenomenon of religious 
ecstasy, frequent in so many religions, ancient and modern, 
primitive and advanced, has been well analysed by Rohde®, 
who shows that its proper mental effect is a transcending of the 
limits of ordinary consciousness and the feeling of communion 
with the divine nature. This was certainly the Greek view: 
the ‘enthusiast’ is &vdeos, “full of the god, the Maenad takes to 
herself the very name of the god. Also the ‘enthusiast’ 
possesses for the time the power and the character of his 
deity, as Plato tells us in the Phaedruse; the Maenads 
bring milk and honey from river and rock, the daughters of 
Anios can turn everything they touch into wine. And there 
is method in the madness; for the wild movements of the 
Bacchai, the whirling dance and the tossing of the head, 
the frantic clamour and music of the wind-instruments and 
tambourine, the waving of the torches in the darkness, the 
drinking of certain narcotics or stimulants, are recognized 
hypnotic methods for producing mental seizure or trance; 

а Arch, für Religionswiss. 1904, p.89: 3 Vide Rohde, op. cit. 2, p. It. No 


for examples of the interchange of dress doubt drunkenness entered into the 
between the sexes at certain festivals, Thracian enthusiasm, but the Greek 


vide ib., p. 75. maenads are not accused of it. The use 
5 Psyche?, 2, pp. 14-22, ёс. of wine in the ritual may be connected 
© p. 253 A. with vegetation-magic: Frazer, С. 8.2, 
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and the drinking of the blood and eating the raw flesh of 
an animal that incarnated the god is also a known form of 
divine communion. And what are we to say of the ‘silence 
of the Bakche,’ alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs??^? 
Is it the exhaustion that follows upon over-exaltation, or is it 
the very zenith reached by the flight of the spirit, when voices 
and sounds are hushed, and in the rapt silence the soul feels 
closest to God? That this was a method for attaining the 
highest and deepest communion was known to the ancient 
theosophists?; and this mysterious proverb suggests that it 
may have been known to the followers of the wild Thracian 
god. But what was the object of it all? Was the sense of 
communing with the deity, of absorption into the infinite, 
the end in itself? Rohde tends to regard this as the true 
explanation and the sufficient motive. Plato might agree 
with this view, for he tells us that “the madness sent by 
God is better than the moderation of men’; or Euripides, 
who praises the happiness of him ‘who knoweth the mysteries 
of gods, is pure in life, and, revelling on the mountains, hath 
the Bacchic communion in his 80192557 But this religion in 
Greece is the immediate offspring of a primitive and barbaric 
parent; and we find among contemporary primitive people 
that the religious ecstasy is not usually an end in itself, but 
is excited for some practical object. The practitioner works 
himself up into a frenzy in order to prophesy, to drive away 
the demon of disease, or to control the weather; the sense 
of *mana' or divine magnetism that he acquires is no doubt 
a pleasurable sensation, and he often may * work himself up' 
spontaneously in order to acquire more; but the spiritual 
electricity with which he is charged is intended to be put 
to a practical use. We may suspect the same of the Maenad- 
ecstasy, at least in its earlier history. The poets and the 
myth-makers remembered that in their enthusiasm the Bacchai 
could turn the wilderness into a garden 'flowing with milk 


3, 239, gives an example from Dom in Archiv Relig. Wiss. 1906, p. 200: 
Martin of women getting drunk to make Dieterich, Mithras-Liturgie, p. 42. 
hemp grow. b p. 244 D. 

* Vide Sudhaus, Letses w. Lautes Beten 
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and honey': Plato himself pretends to believe it, and later 
superstition attributed such power to the Edonian and Lydian 
enthusiasts ?, And such miracles, even with no record of 
Bacchic frenzy as an accompaniment, were regularly performed 
in certain temples and at certain festivals of Dionysos*. Their 
utility must have made them exceedingly popular, and they 
may give the clue to the original significance of the orgy. At 
Melangeia in Arcadia the orgies of Dionysos, who seems to 
have been associated here with the nether-world Aphrodite, 
were in the hands of the MeAacrat, sacred functionaries whose 
name may express the magic by which they could foster the 
growth of the ash-tree^, just as the name of one of the thiasoi 
of Maenads at Magnesia, IlAaraviornvai, expresses their power 
over the growth of the plane-tree 6 * In fact, the Bacchoi and 
Bacchai charge themselves with supernatural energy, primarily 
to work vegetation-magic. We have discovered hints and signs 
of this in the old Thracian ritual-legend, which accord with the 
statement of Philostratos about the Edonian Bakchoi ? and 
with evidence derived from the Bacchic ceremony in modern 
Thrace, described by Mr. Dawkins, of which a sacred ploughing 
formed part“. It is well known that whipping is a commonly 
used practice in vegetation-rites, whether to increase the fructi- 
fying power of the patients, in cases where the rods were cut 
from a tree or a plant of a specially quickening potency, or 
more usually perhaps to drive out from the body impure 
influences or spirits, so that it may become the purer vehicle of 
divine force. Therefore Lykourgos pursued and struck the 
Maenads with ox-thongs; the women at Alea in Arcadia were 
scourged in the festival of Dionysos; and there is reason to 
think that the modern Bacchanalian mummers at Bizye were 
at one time accustomed to be whipped in the course of the 
miracle-play ®. 

a At Elis in the feast of Thyia, three Кер. s.v. Achaia); at Andros?! f, 
wine-jars placed sealed in the temple > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 
were miraculously filled with wine in © Vide supra, p. 107. 
the night (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis): at 3 Vide Dawkins, op. cit.; compare 
Teos a fountain was miraculously sup- the whipping of Charila, the Delphic 


plied at certain times 6; cf. the similar heroine, in a ritual full of vegetation- 
marvel in the festival at Aigai (Geogr. magic (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 12, p. 293 E), 
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A most potent method of charging oneself with divine force 
was the sacramental drinking of blood. We find examples of 
this here and there in native Hellenic ritual, but it was a salient 
and constant characteristic of the Maenad ecstasy. The tragedy 
of Euripides is eloquent concerning the joy *of the banquet of 
raw flesh,’ and the Christian fathers and the scholiasts attest 
the long survival of this practice in the orgiastic ritual. With 
the passage quoted above from Firmicus Maternus we may 
compare the sarcasm of Arnobius concerning the Bacchanalian 
*omophagy': “that I may exhibit you as full of the majesty 
of the godhead, you mangle with bloodstained lips the inward 
parts of bleating goats?!'; and Clemens speaks to the same 
effect: *the Bacchoi worship orgiastically the * mad" Dionysos, 
celebrating the mad service by devouring raw flesh, and they 
solemnize the distribution of the flesh of the murdered victim, 
crowning their heads with snakes and raising the cry of 
Euoi*!' In fact, *omophagy' and the rending of the living 
flesh are associated by Plutarch?* with fasting, lamentation, and 
aloxpoAoyia, or indecent badinage, as characteristics of worships 
which he would regard as demoniac; but we can see that he 
draws his terminology mainly from the Dionysiac orgy. The 
victim that was torn to pieces might even be a human being. 
The legend that the women of the Minyai rent asunder a 
“tender child as if it were a fawn’ reflects an old ritual that 
evidently survived here and there in the historic period ; we 
gather from Porphyry, who quotes Euelpis of Karystos as 
his authority, that in Chios a man was rent asunder in the 
sacrifice to Dionysos ’Qudétos, ‘the eater of raw flesh, and the 
similar charge of a Dionysiac human sacrifice is brought 
against the Lesbians by Clemens 3, Similarly, the cult-term 
д’Өрюторраќстпѕ ^, attached to the god in Tenedos, must be 


and of the handmaiden in the Mysteries connected by M. Weil, who published 


of Mater Matuta at Rome which Plutarch 
compares with ‘the things that are done 
by (or to) the nurses of Dionysos’ (Jt. 
Cam. 5). 

* This epithet might throw light 
on the mysterious word Врата which 
seems to occur in the Delphic hymn 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis) : this has been 


the hymn, with fata | Fpaío] in the sense 
of ‘the render,’ and this is less hazardous 
than Miss Harrison's derivation of it 
from the late word Braesum =‘ grain 
used for making beer, Proleg. 418, a 
word neither Greek nor probably Latin. 
But the reading Врата in the hymn is 
doubted, vide Volgraff in Mnemosyne, 
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interpreted as the ‘render of теп", and in fact, according 


to Porphyry, the human sacrifice to Dionysos “Өиддгов existed 
once in Tenedos as in Chios®®2, Therefore we can understand 
why, when the Greeks discovered a Celtic god worshipped in 
an island at the mouth of the Loire by wild women, one of 
whom was yearly dismembered in his service, they identified 
him at once with Dionysos ®%. 

We must now endeavour to discover the original meaning 
of this savage ritual. We find that the animals to which it is 
said to have been applied, the bull, the goat, the fawn, are those 
which are known to have been at times regarded as incarnations 
of this divinity. That this sacred character belonged to the bull 
in Thraco-Phrygian religion has already been shown; and the 
Greeks were familiar with this conception, for the Elean 
women in their liturgy hailed the god as ‘the worthy bull,’ 
and the men of Tenedos embodied it in a quaint ritual, 
selecting a pregnant cow and tending her with great reverence 
until the calf was born, which they then dressed up in the 
buskins of the god and solemnly sacrificed, doubtless in order 
to devour the flesh, while the people pretended to stone and to 
drive into exile the official who slew the calf-god. As regards 
the goat *°, we have similar evidence that is sufficient, 
though not at first sight so obvious; the legends concerning 
Dionysos MeAdvaıyıs in Attica —which seem to have come over 
with the cult from Boeotia—prove him to have been regarded 
as clothed in the black goat-skin 95*; we hear of траутфдрог, 
sacred maidens who wore goat-skins in a Dionysiac orgy 82; 
legend has preserved us a glimpse of Argives similarly attired 
in his service*; and the goat-god may well be believed to 
be at the beginning of the development of Attic tragedy. 
Now when the divinity and his worshippers wear the skin 
of a certain animal in ritual, we may believe that they did 


gilded bronze statue and with certain 
rites, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 2, 


xxxiii (1905), 4, who thinks he detects 
x among the letters and suggests zı000- 


хата. 

2 Geogr.Reg.s.v.Argolis. M.Reinach 
quotes Pausanias, 2. 13, 6, as proving the 
Dionysiac character of the sacred goat 
at Phlius, which was honoured with a 


р. 99: his view is probable, as the goat 
was there honoured for the purposes of 
the vintage, and near it stood the statue 
of Aristias the satyric dramatist, the 
son of Pratinas. 
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so because of a prevailing sense of a mystic and intimate 
relation between the god, the victim, and the votary. In 
this case this is further proved by the cult-epithet 'Еріфіое, 
‘the kid-god, attached to Dionysos in Laconia, and by the 
legend that the divine babe was transformed into a kid by 
Zeus to save him from the wrath of Нега55°. We have also 
sufficient reason for supposing that the fawn, when dismem- 
bered in the orgiastic ecstasy, was being regarded as his 
embodiment; and hence veßpileı, ‘to play the fawn,’ became 
a mystic term in Bacchic phraseology, conveying some allusion 
to the death of the deity, a religious problem to be considered 
directly. 

We can now be sure as to the motive of the dismemberment. 
It was an essential part of the ‘omophagy,’ the frantic and 
hurried devouring of the raw flesh and hot blood, in which 
a divine spirit was supposed temporarily to reside. The wild 
excitement, going with a fear lest the spirit should escape, 
allowed no time for the formal mode of sacrifice and the 
slower processes of cookery*. No doubt the votaries at 
one time believed, what Arnobius says of them sarcastically, 
that the bloody banquet filled them full of the majesty and 
power of the divinity °"; and for them, as Lactantius Placidus 
declares, the blood of the goat was ‘sacred blood $9^' Even 
where no * omophagy’ and no sacramental meal are reported, 
we can conclude that it formed or had formed the natural 
conclusion and object of the rite, if the other characteristic 
features are found. Thus, when Galen informs us that ‘those 
who revel in honour of Dionysos rend vipers asunder, when 
spring has come to an end and summer is beginning 8, we 
may assume that the purpose of this rending was to devour 
thc sacred flesh of the snake, in which at the beginning of 
the hot season the god was supposed to incorporate himself. 
Dionysos, in the Hellenic religion and religious consciousness, 
was but slightly associated with the snake; but very inti- 
mately, as we have seen, in the Thrako-Phrygianb. The 

* The same idea probably underlies > For monumental illustration vide 


the sacrifice to Despoina in Arcadia, infra, p. 261. 
mentioned vol. 5, p. 211. 
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v] 
most strikingly clear example of the ritualistic incarnation 
of the deity in the sacrificial animal is afforded by the strange 
ritual in Tenedos”? described above, and here we may assume 
with perfect security that the Dionysos-calf was sacramentally 
devoured. We may note in passing that this Tenedian rite 
is quieter and more civilized than the ‘omophagy,’ though 
not less mystic ; and it is very doubtful if this savage rending 
of living flesh and drinking of hot blood survived in any 
ritual that could be called open and public; it was probably 
confined to certain thiasoi of Maenads and Bacchoi who, 
though they may have performed their functions for the 
benefit of the state and belonged to the establishment, revelled 
in remote places and apart; the uninitiated being bidden, as we 
gather from Euripides, to keep themselves aloof”, 

We may further conclude from the legends of Orpheus, 
Pentheus, and the Minyan and Argive women ®, as well 
as from the ritual of Chios already considered, that there had 
once been in vogue a Dionysiac ritual in which the human 
victim was rent asunder and devoured, and that this was 
nothing less than a cannibalistic sacrament of the Mexican 
type °, though probably only a simulation of this savagery 
survived in Chios and Tenedos®®®. For according to the 
other analogies, the human victim must have been at one 
time regarded as the embodiment of the deity, and therefore 
to be devoured. And thus we should say that the child dis- 
membered and eaten by the pre-historic Minyan and Argive 
women”? personated the child-Dionysos. The version of the 
Pentheus-story presented by Oppian preserves an important 
trait; the Maenads pray that they may not only rend Pen- 
theus, but also devour him“; and this was no doubt the 
original intention of the rending in his case as in the others. 
It is now recognized that Pentheus is in his original character 


* Vide p. 165. 

b Bacch. бо ёктотоѕ čato ктА.; cf. 
К. 83, where the &popayia is spoken of 
as part of a uunaus. 

с M. Reinach, Za Aort d'Orphée 
(Cultes, &c., 2, pp. 91-92), refuses to 
admit cannibalism of any primitive 


Greek state or even of Thrace; but he 
does not appear to have sufficiently con- 
sidered the whole evidence conceming 
Chios, Tenedos, and Thrace; he is 
right of course in refusing to regard the 
sacrifice of the bull-calf in buskins as 
direct evidence. 
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no secular hero, а royal enemy of the god, but the god himself®, 
or rather the priest that incarnates the god; hence he is led 
solemnly through the city in the same female attire that the 
deity himself occasionally wears, he is hung on a tree and 
pelted at, and we find the image of Dionysos commonly hung 
on trees; then follows the dismemberment, and then—we may 
suspect—either in reality or simulation “the sacrificial banquet 
of men's flesh For a strong corroboration of this theory we 
should note the important statement of Pausanias that the 
Pythian oracle bade the Thebans honour that tree on which 
Pentheus was hung ‘as if it were a god, and that two of 
the most sacred idols of Dionysos at Corinth were made out 
of its wood 794, 

The religious idea latent in this strange ritual and the momen- 
tous influence that it might work upon dogma and faith is the 
most serious problem of this chapter of old-world religion. 
But before considering it we should note first the few other 
examples of human sacrifice in Dionysiac ritual or legend. 
At Potniai the worship of Dionysos AlyoßoAos was associated 
with a double tradition of the same rite; the priest of the 
god had once been slain by the inhabitants in drunken fury, 
and a plague fell upon the land, to remedy which the Delphic 
oracle commanded them to sacrifice a ‘beautiful boy’ yearly 
to the offended divinity ; but a few years afterwards Dionysos : 
allowed them to substitute a goat ^*. The boy-sacrifice may 
have been an offering of the ordinary piacular type; but we 
may interpret the slaying of the priest as an immolation of 
the human representative of the god. In the first place the 
goat which was substituted for the human life appears to have 
been a divine incarnation ; for we can best explain the unusual 
title alyojóAos—' goat-shooter'—on the theory that the animal 
was hung up as a mark to be shot at, just as the figure of 
Pentheus served as a target for the Maenadse; and the same 


а Vide Bather's exposition in Zell. 
Journ. 1894, ‘The problem of the 
Bacchae': he is mistaken in my opinion 
in regarding the death of Pentheus as 
the ordinary immolation of the decaying 
deity : on the contrary Pentheus incar- 


nates the young god: his rending was 
sacramental and probably only biennial. 
® Wisdom of Solomon, xii. 5. 
* Vide Bather in Zell. Journ. 1894, 
p. 260; he takes the same view as 
regards the story of the priest, but does 
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idea probably inspired the shooting in each case. Secondly, 
the resemblance of this story with the Attic legend of Ikarios 
is more than a mere coincidence: the good Attic hero, the 
friend and double of the deity, who distributes wine to the 
shepherds as he journeys through Attica on a waggon, is 
murdered, because some ofthem drank themselves unconscious, 
and their relatives, who thought they were poisoned, took 
revenge*; the dead body of the holy victim was buried 
under a tree or flung into a well. We are reminded here 
of the Thessalian ritual-legend of Boutes—a close parallel to 
the Thracian legend of Lykourgos— who pursues the Maenads 
by the sea and finally throws himself into a spring. When 
we remember that in the Thracian legend Dionysos himself 
leaps into the sea, that in the Argive he hides in a lake through 
fear of Perseus, from which in the later ritual at Argos he 
was periodically summoned by the sound of the trumpet ®, 
and when we compare these with modern survivals of similar 
rituals in Dionysiac lands, such as the throwing of the straw- 
man into the water in Macedonia, the same treatment of the 
Dionysiac king in modern Thrace, who, with his distribution 
of wine and grain from his two-wheeled cart, has been posing 
as the god *, we cannot but conclude that Ikarios and Boutes 
are the same priestly incarnations who are immolated or who 
immolate themselves, and that the legend of the priest of 
Potniai, though incomplete, springs from the same ritual. 

And if the Maenads themselves were at times possessed with 
the god, a Maenad might occasionally fall a victim in a ritual- 
sacrifice inspired by the same idea. But the only record that 
seems to point to this is onc from the Boeotian Orchomenos??; 
here, down to the days of Plutarch, there existed a college 
of sacred women called ’O\eîar, reputed to be descendants of 
the three daughters of Minyas, who ‘in madness craved human 
flesh ’ and devoured one of their own children: in the festival of 
the ’ Aypıévıa, every other year, these ’OAcia: were pursued by the 
priest of Dionysos with a drawn sword, and any one that he 


not note the evidence from the title > Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, pp. 
ai-yofióxos. 87-88. 
* Hyg. Fab. 130 and Poet. Astr. 2, 4. © Dawkins, Zell. Journ. 1907, p. 202. 
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could catch was slain ; and Plutarch asseverates that one of them 
was actually immolated in this fashion in his own time *. This 
pursuit by the incarnation of the god descends as we have 
seen from the Lykurgean ritual of Thrace. And we have 
a right to suspect that the Maenad was originally slain 
sacramentally; but, as often happened, the ritual came to 
acquire a different meaning for the people, who regarded the 
death of the ’Odcia: as a piacular atonement for their ancestral 
sin, which for the ancestral conscience was no sin, but a holy, 
though fearful, act. 

The same ancient religious act may be the secret source 
of other legends that have become obscured and strangely 
perverted in the course of time. The most interesting of 
these is the Corinthian story about the beautiful boy, Aktaion, 
who was beloved by one of the Bakchiadai and torn to 
pieces by them when they were trying violently to abduct 
him from his father’s house. We have here a secular legend 
of lust and murder; but beneath this disguise we detect its 
ritual significance, which is suggested by the names ‘ Bak- 
chiadai’ and Aktaion, the latter pointing to a iepös Adyos that 
may have descended from Minyan Boeotia? Again, in 
Aelian we have the story of the slaying of the priest of 
Dionysos at Mitylene presented in a peculiar and half- 
secular form "f°, and at Amphikleia, where a Bacchic mystery 
existed, Pausanias © gathered the tradition of a child, who was 
kept in a chest and guarded by a snake, being slain by his 
father. We may suspect a Dionysiac figure and ritual latent 
here. And the legend and ritual of human sacrifice, real or 
simulated, long clave to the Dionysiac worship. Once, indeed, 
the advent of the god is associated with the abolition of the 
cruel rite, at Patrai, where he entered as Aisymnetes, ‘the 
arbiter??'; but the Hellenic spirit failed to civilize him utterly ; 


а We find the Odeca: officially em- worn in the festival), who are mentioned 
ployed at Delphi, vide vol. 4, p. 294: — by Plutarch in the same context, vide 
we may conjecture that the name desig- infra, p. 235. 
nated the 'destructive" ones, and they b Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4, 1212; Plut, 
seem to have been associated with the Warr. Amat. 2. 

VoAóes, the ‘sooty’ ones (perhaps in * 10, 33, $$ 9-10. 
reference to the mouming garments 
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even at Patrai they remembered that Dionysos KaAvößrıos 
once demanded a maiden??, and Themistocles may have felt 
obliged to satisfy Dionysos 'Ougerás with the slaughter of 
Persian captives?9*; and a human sacrifice survived long at 
Lesbos, according to Clemens, who cites his authority 852. 
The examples that have been quoted conform to two well- 
known types, that of the gift to the god or the piaculum 
and that of the sacrament. And we have seen reason to 
believe that both existed in the aboriginal Thracian religion. 
From this type of the sacramental ritual, prevalent over a 
fairly wide area, and at one time no doubt clearly understood, 
must have necessarily emerged the belief that the god himself 
periodically died. The omophagy and the rending them- 
selves were often explained by the later mythographers as 
merely a mimetic commemoration of the actual death that 
the deity once suffered at the hands of his enemies. But who 
were his enemies? The Orphic and later Greek theology, 
composed at a time when the true significance of the divine 
death had fallen into oblivion, brought in the figures of the 
Titans as the evil and destructive powers. But those who 
rent and devoured him should be, according to the primitive 
logic of the ritual, his most ardent votaries and lovers; and 
the Paris scholiast on Clemens is unique in preserving the 
aboriginal tradition that those who slew Pentheus and Orpheus 
were the same as those who tore—and, we may add, devoured 
— Dionysos, namely, his own Maenads, who alone would crave 
such ecstatic communion with the god*?. We may thus under- 
stand another statement of the same scholiast that the Lenaic 
ode, or the song sung by the ‘Lenai’ or wild women, dealt 
with the theme of the rending 122, It may be that the Orphic 
sects succeeded in engrafting upon the Greek tradition here 
and there certain growths of the hieratic legend of Egypt, 
and that the Titans were assigned this part in the sacred 
drama of Dionysos as the nearest Greek counterparts to 
the evil power Set, who plays the destroyer in the similar 
story of Osiris. Pausanias believed that Onomakritos, the 
Orphic mystery-monger, was responsible for the innovation 799, 
and the Orphic sect in Crete may have been exposed to 
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Egyptian influences from ап early time. Apart from the 
fallacious generalizations of Herodotus®, who entirely identifies 
Dionysos with Osiris and derives the Bacchic-Orphic ‘ orgies’ 
from Egypt, we have an indication offered by Cretan ritual. 
In the passage bearing on it which has been already quoted 
from Firmicus Maternus 5, the mystic chest is mentioned as 
playing a part in the Cretan orgy, ‘in which the sister had 
buried the heart.’ The later Orphic writers attributed this 
part to the sister Athena”; but it may well be that the great 
sister-goddess of Egypt has cast her shadow upon Crete. 

We have also certain evidence, though derived from so late 
an authority as Моппиѕ ®, that the votaries of Dionysos were 
accustomed in the mystery to daub their faces with gypsum 121 
and it was all the easier to misname them * Titans” because 
the word for gypsum, rirävos, suggested the other name‘; 
hence arose the later legend that the Titans also disguised 
themselves with a coating of gypsum when they made their 
attack on the infant god 9. It is clear then that the explana- 
tion of the omophagy as a mimetic representation of the myth 
of Zagreus and the Titans is false and merely an afterthought; 
in later times there may indeed have been real mimetic dances, 
as in Ionia, where the dancers enacted the parts of the Titans 9?f, 
but according to the original meaning of the omophagy the 
votaries were his ecstatic adorers participating in the sacrament. 

We have now to consider the question whether this sacra- 
mental rending of the god was ever adopted into the official 
ritual of any Hellenic state. Plutarch speaks vaguely, as if 
‘deaths,’ © rendings,’ ‘ resurrections' were common in the Dio- 
nysiac ritual drama of Greece 534%; but we are not sure that 
he is not drawing mainly on his experience of the private 
‘thiasoi.’ We may, however, infer that the sacramental death 
of the god was part of the religious service of some of the 
cities of Crete, for the words of Firmicus Maternus seem 


a 2, 42, 81, 144. 

> For references see Lobeck's glao- 
Phamus, p. 559. 

* See Weniger in Archiv f. Relig. 
IViss. 1906, p. 242. 

3 Cf. also Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, 


PP. 490-495, with whose statement on 
this point I agree on the whole, Dr. 
Dieterich, Rhein. Mus. 1803, p. 280, 
had suggested that the Orphic mystai 
were misled by the fallacious connexion 
between the word rírávos and ‘ Titanes.” 
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to imply a public recognition, even regulation, of the wild 
omophagy. The same inference may be drawn concerning 
Delphi and the trieteric service of the Thyiads there. We 
have indeed no direct statement of the rending and devouring 
in their service on Parnassos?; but indirect indications that 
the Thyiades celebrated there this primitive rite of communion, 
and that the god was deemed to die in their hands, are not 
wanting. In the first place, we find Plutarch appealing in his 
treatise De /side et Osiride to the lady whom he calls Klea, 
the leader of the Delphic Thyiads®, who had also been 
initiated into the mysteries of Osiris, to bear witness that 
Osiris and Dionysos were the same deity; and among the 
proofs of their identity he mentions the dismemberment of 
Osiris, Again, we have mention of the presence at Delphi 
of those mysterious Minyan women, the Oleiai, whom we have 
seen reason to interpret as the renders of the divine infant. 
We have also the well-attested record of the tomb of Dionysos 
at Delphi, a structure shaped like a * bathron”,’ with an inscrip- 
tion upon it, Неге lies Dionysos the son of Semele3e, standing 
near ‘the golden statue of Apollo, or, according to other writers, 
near the tripod #1’, while Plutarch simply says that the 
remains of Dionysos were buried near the oracular shrine ®. 
Now both he and Clemens associate this grave with the 
story of the Titans’ outrage 36 % 9, and we can conclude from 
a note by Tzetzes that this account was current in the later 
period ; and we can best explain the intrusion of the Titanic 
legend here if we suppose that the dismemberment was a real 
motive of the Thyiads' mystery on Parnassos; nor are wc 
obliged to have recourse to the hypothesis that a mimetic 
representation of the Titans playing this part was included 


* Weniger's statements concerning the 
death of the god on Parnassos are over- 
positive and very fanciful, Archiv f. 
Religionswiss. 1906, pp. 235, 238: they 
were first put forth in his monograph 
Collegium der Thyiaden zu Delphi, 
1876. 

b Only a late and very inferior 
authority, Tatian, identifies this with 


the omphalos %8, but vopös and Bá6pov, 
the words used by Philochorus, imply 
quite a different shape : there is neither 
archaeological nor literary evidence of 
any value that Dionysos was ever con- 
nected with the Delphic omphalos, as 
Miss Harrison supposes, Prolegomena, 
р. 558; cf. my Сиз, vol. 3, pp. 243- 
244. 
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here in the ceremony”. On partly the same grounds we may 
assume that the death of the god was an act in the Theban 
ritual; for we are told by Bishop Clemens that ‘the grave 
of Dionysos is shown at Thebes, where there is also the 
tradition of his dismemberment % 2, Though the writer is 
a late authority, the whole passage in which the statement 
occurs is based on real facts; and the indirect evidence from 
the Pentheus legend which has been noted above corroborates 
it at this point. At Patrai the legend of the childhood of 
Dionysos and his sufferings at the hands of the Titans was 
part of the local mythology ?*; and it is very likely to have 
arisen from local ritual familiar to the community. Finally, we 
have the interesting example of the sacramental offering of the 
bull-calf at Tenedos, indicating the death of the new-born god. 

These are at present all the instances for which reasonable 
evidence may be found, indirect indeed, but sufficient to justify 
belief. Ви! some scholars have tried to reveal the same act in 
the ritual of two other states, Athens and Rhodes, In the 
Athenian Anthestería the ‘Gerarai’ or holy women assisted 
the Basilissa or queen-archon at a mystic ceremony in the 
temple of Dionysos év Абигаш, which was only opened once 
a year. They were fourteen in number, and the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum states that their number corresponded 
to that of the altars of Dionysos. Upon this frail foundation 
the following hypothesis has been reared by M. Foucartb: the 
fourteen holy women performed certain mystic rites on fourteen 
altars in the Limnaion; their service was nothing less than 
a drama embodying the resurrection of Dionysos, whose body 
had been torn into fourteen pieces by the fourteen Titans; 
each member was placed on each altar, and the whole divine 
body was rcorganized and the god raised again to life by the 
holy women ; the ritual and the sacred legend was an importa- 
tion from Egypt from the religion of Osiris, who was himself 
torn into fourteen pieces by Set or Typhon*. Other scholars, 
without maintaining the theory or raising the question of 


* This appears to be Weniger'stheory, рр. 139-142. 


loc. cit. © Cf. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
5 Ze Culte de Dionysos en Attique, р. 295, n. 3. 
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Egyptian importation, are still inclined to associate the fourteen 
altars with the legend of the death of Dionysos in the hands 
of the Titans. But the theory collapses at once at the touch 
of criticism. In the first place it demands as its prime pos- 
tulate that there should be fourteen altars in the Limnaion, 
a peculiar fact if true and requiring a special explanation. 
But no authority attests this. It is only the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, quoting from Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos, who mentions the fourteen altars at all, and he 
mentions them so vaguely that, for all we can say, he may 
be alluding to the number of altars of Dionysos that the 
whole city included, each of which requiring a single ‘Gerara’ 
or holy woman. And that there should happen to have been 
fourteen altars in Athens may have been merely a fortuitous 
fact, no more mystic than the fact that the altars of the god 
at Thebes should have numbered nine % 2, or that there should 
have been nine men and nine women attending upon Dionysos 
Авиралт үс at Patrai®®. Or if we must resort to Egypt or the 
Titans for an explanation of the number fourteen, how shall 
we explain the number of the sixteen sacred women in the 
Dionysiac worship at Elis®°? One must after all leave 
something to chance and practical convenience in our explana- 
tion of these numerical points. Or if one insists that some 
mystic lore is buried in them, one should not go for light 
to the story of the Titans. For no Greek ever believed 
that there were fourteen Titans engaged in the murder; it 
was only the Orphic tradition that spoke of seven Titans 
and seven Titanesses”, and it never accuses the female but 
only the male powers of the outrage on the infant god, 
who was ‘divided into seven parts’ by the seven murderers *; 
while a much older authority, the fragment of a Homeric 
hymn, seems to speak of a dismemberment into three parts, 
if we can trust a most probable emendation 191. Nor is it easy 
to understand why, if the chief object of the ritual was to 
reconstitute the body of the god, the dismembered parts 

* Cf. Louis Dyer, Gods of Greece, ^ Vide Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 505. 


P. 131; Mommsen's Feste der Stadt с Procl in Tim. p. 184 Е émrà бё 
Athen, p. 400. тарта. pédy Kovpou биерогрфдарто. 
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should be distributed over fourteen altars: one would suppose 
that they would rather be gathered together upon one. Again, 
reasons will be given for supposing that the dismemberment of 
the god was only enacted in a trieteric ritual, and, if we may 
take the Delphic practice as typical, in the depth of winter. 
But in the Attic festivals there is no trace of the trieteric 
observance, and the Anthesteria fall near the beginning of 
March. Indeed, if this mystic event had ever been com- 
memorated in Attic ritual, it is more likely to have occurred 
in the primitive celebration of the Lenaia, the mid-winter 
festival of the wild women; and this surmise is somewhat 
strengthened by the comment offered by the scholiast of 
Clemens on the word Anvat(ovres 12°, ‘a rustic ode was sung 
over the wine-press—Anve— including the theme of the rending 
of Dionysos.’ But the citation does not contain any clear 
reference to any Attic festival; and the association of the verb 
Anvaiew with Anvos shows ignorance *. 

There is in fact nothing in the records of Attic religion to 
suggest that in this community Dionysos was believed to die 
а ritual-death®: though it is very probable that the mystery 
of Thrace, Thebes, and Delphi was once enacted among the 
Athenians also. If this had been so, we may still assert 
that such ritual would have nothing to do with any Orphic 
fiction about Titans. 

As regards Rhodes, M. Foucart^ finds evidence for the 
same solemnization in a phrase that occurs in an inscription 
of a Bacchic thiasos—à rûv Bakyeiev ümodoxa 19 *—which he 
interprets as ‘the reception into the city of the remains of 
Bacchos'; but this interpretation accords with no known 
usage of the word Barxeıos; and the expression сап be more 
naturally explained as “the reception of the Bacchic votaries 
into the city. We shall find, indeed, the Rhodian worship 
recognizing the temporary slumber, possibly the temporary 

* Vide infra, p. 208. A powerful god who remains dead for 

> Foucart’s other argument—that the the whole year save for one day has not 
fact of the temple in the Limnaion being yet been discovered by comparative 
open only once a year shows clearly religion. 


the belief that for the rest of the year © Associations, p. III, 
the god was dead—can hardly be serious. 
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death, of the god; but this is an idea quite distinct from 
that of his dismemberment in the hands of his worshippers. 
So far as we are able to trace it at present, the area of 
prevalence of the latter practice was not wide; owing to 
the apparent savagery of the ritual and a certain fastidiousness 
of the Hellenic spirit, it may have generally died out of the 
worship that was sanctioned by the state, surviving mainly in 
private and independent religious societies. 

The inward significance of this strange religious act is still 
a matter of controversy. The explanation here adopted, that 
in its primary meaning it is an ecstatic sacramental act of 
communion, seems incontrovertible, but may not be a complete 
account of it. As the Christian ceremony is sometimes inter- 
preted at once as a mystic process of union with the divinity 
and also as commemorative of something that happened, so 
the Bacchic was and sometimes still is regarded as mimetic 
or commemorative of something that happened in nature. 
Cornutus, the dull compendium-writer, supposed that the 
rending was symbolic of the bruising and pounding of the 
grapes® And many modern scholars have seen in this 
death of the god an emblem of the decay of vegetation"; 
while a recent writer has attempted to explain the Titans 
in the Delphic ritual as the Frost-giants of Parnassos who 
rend the tender body of the vegetation-god *. 

Against all such theories, implying a natural symbolism 
in the sacramental act, there is one fatal objection. We 
are almost certain that this rending and omophagy of the 
divine infant or animal was originally trieterict. The mys- 
terious lines at the beginning of the fragmentary Dionysiac 
hymn seem to imply that the trieteric festivals were insti- 
tuted because the deity ‘had been cut into three parts?’ ; 
and we know that the Delphic ceremony and part at least 
of the Theban Agrionia, in which we have seen reason 
to surmise that a similar ritual was once enacted, were 


* kpidr. с. 30. 4 [t may be that the sacramental 
9 Vide Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. i, rending of the vipers reported by Galen 
р, 1040. was an exception to the rule; but his 
* Vide Weniger, op. cit. words admit of doubt, vide supra, p. 166. 
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performed every other year. The same is reported also of the 
savage sacrament in Crete*?. It appears also, from Ovid's 
account of them 1°", that the trieterica were always held in the 
winter*. Now there is nothing in nature that regularly takes 
place in the winter of every alternate year that primitive man 
could possibly observe. Therefore Rohde seems to this extent 
right in denying to the trieterica any nature-significance at 
all’. He connects them merely with the belief that the god 
has his periodic ‘epiphanies’ and disappearances, and that 
every other year he comes back to sojourn among men. This 
is merely the explanation given by Diodorus °, a doubtful 
authority, whose statement may have been inspired by nothing 
more than the prevalent belief that the Delphic trieterica were 
specially favoured by the divine presence and communion. 
But the Eleans maintained that their festival of the Ovia was 
similarly graced, and there is nothing to suggest that this was 
trieteric^, Now the ädavıcuos or disappearance of the god is 
rightly connected by Rohde? with his death and sojourn in 
the lower world, just as Plutarch associates it with his фборд 
or decay 9^; it is strange then that in a festival which, 
according to Rohde's theory, is a celebration of his epiphany 
or return to the upper world, the death of the deity should 
have been the central act, and that the trieteric Dionysos should 
have been always regarded as pre-eminently chthonian ®4; 
thus the orgies on Kithairon were held at night ?*, and the 
trieteric celebration at Orchomenos, which was part of the 
Agrionia, seems to have had much of the air of a service of 
gloom and death where the men wore black garments”; in 
fact the same festival at Argos appears to have been called 
vexvaa or ‘feast of the dead”, and so far are we from being 


* The Delphic trieterica were held 
when snowstorms were rife; it is 
generally assumed that they began in 
the month Dadophorios, the first of the 
Delphic winter-months (see Voigt in 
Roscher; op. cit. p. 1043; so Weniger, 
Ueber das Collegium der Thyiaden): 
the festival Agdopöpa (Collitz, Dialect- 
Inschr. 2561 D, 5) which gave its name 


to the month would certainly well 
describe the torch-lit revels of the 
Thyiades. The evidence establishes a 
strong probability, in the absence of 
a direct calendar-record. 

b Psyche? 2, pp. 12-13, n. 2. 

© Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis; cf. 
R. 34°. 

3 loc. cit. 
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allowed to regard it as commemorative of any reappearance 
of the divinity that a specially recorded motive of it was 
the flight and disappearance of Dionysos, who, as the women 
after vain pursuit and search declared, had ‘fled to the 
Muses” But more general evidence against the view 
that the god was normally or even occasionally regarded 
as absent and inaccessible for the greater part of two years 
can be drawn from the ritual-calendar of the Greek states and 
the highways and byways of Greek literature. The pious 
poetaster of late Orphism may speak of the nether Bakchos as 
*sleeping in the sacred palace of Persephone and lulling the 
holy Bacchic ritual for a two-years’ space ^*': and this was 
true of the Parnassian and other special orgies: but meantime 
the Bacchic ‘Komos’ and festivals went on merrily throughout 
the winter, spring, and autumn of each year, if not in all cities, 
yet in many of which we are told. Even at Delphi. the chief 
centre of the trieteric servicc, the god was supposed to preside 
over the three winter months of each year 604, nor even then 
wholly to depart, as we find the poet of the Delphic hymn 
invoking him to come to them ‘in the holy season of spring’ ; 
and the Labyadai sacrifice to him in the summer month 
Apellaios which corresponds to the Attic Hekatombaion *. 
The explanation then of the trieterica as a commemoration 
of the epiphany of the deity seems to contradict the facts. 
Nor has Schómann's surmise much plausibility, that they 
may have been instituted in accordance with some calendar 
organization whereby the lunar reckoning was brought into 
nearer harmony with the solar every other year”. We may 
accept such an explanation for the Greek ‘cnnacteric’ festivals, 
for we know that the Greeks corrected their calendar every 
eight years. But there is nothing to suggest that they ever 


* Geogr. Reg. s.7. Phokis. M. Ho- 
molle's theory that Dionysos was sup- 
posed by the popular belief to be dead 
at the end of his three months' reign at 


beginning of winter they hushed tle 
paian at Delphi and aroused the dithy- 
ramb 42. 

P Griech. Alterth. 2, p. 423, n. 1; 


, 


Delphi (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 67° 
is the more perplexing the more one 
tests it; it is in no way borne out by 
Plutarch's simple statement that at the 


Gruppe, Griech. Myth. 2, p. 936, main- 
tains the same opinion. 
* Macr. Sat. 1, 13. 
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did this every other year. And it is not with Greeks but 
with uncultured Thracians that we are here concerned. For 
we have strong reasons for believing that the trieteric Dionysia 
belong to the aboriginal Thracian religion. We are definitely 
told so by Ovid and Diodorus 619% 6; and we may accept it 
on general grounds, as we can only thus account for the 
prevalence and prominence of this phenomenon in Dionysiac 
ritua] 191, especially at Thebes and Delphi, where Thracian 
. tradition remained powerful. But the barbarous tribes of 
Thrace were scarcely capable of such accurate solar observa- 
tions as would compel them to correct their lunar calendar 
every other year. 

Occasionally in other Greek cults we find a trieteric 
arrangement of sacrifices2, suggested, it may be, by casual 
local convenience or exigencies of finance. But no casual 
or superficial motive would account for this ancient ritual- 
law, which Greece appears to have received from Thrace 
when it received the Thracian god. We must try to discover 
some serious and obvious cause that would be likely to 
operate in a primitive community. Most modern writers 
seem to have despaired of finding one. Yet we ought not 
to suppose the problem insoluble or specially tortuous and 
cryptic; for most early festivals have reference to certain 
obvious occurrences that affect the practical life of man. And 
I venture to suggest, as a new hypothesis, that the 'trieterica ’ 
are to be associated with the original shifting of land-cultivation 
which is frequent in early society owing to the backwardness 
of the agricultural processes"; and which would certainly be 
consecrated by a specíal ritual attached to the god of the soil. 
It is recorded of some of the tribes of Assam that “they shift 
their cultivation year by year...in a ceremony intended to 
determine by magical rites the proper site for the new cultiva- 


* Mommsen, Zeste, p. 508, gives an 
example from the Tetrapol:s: Gruppe, 
op. cit., gives others. 

5 For examples of European agrarian 
feasts, originally annual, becoming under 
pressure triennial, quinquennial, or sep- 


tennial, vide Mannhardt, ZaumZu/tus. 
P. 533- 
* E.g. Mommsen, ib. p. 25, n. 2; 
Voigt in Roscher's Lexikon, І, p. 1039. 
а Vide Hansen, Agrarkistorische 
Abhandlungen, i, pp. 125-126. 
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Попа’ This may give us a clue to explain the ‘trieterica.’ 
The ancient Thracians may have shifted their corn-land every 
other year, as we surmise from Tacitus’ statement was the 
practice of the ancient Germans. Then in the winter-season, 
before the sowing of the new soil began, the Maenads, who 
held the vegetation-magic in their hands, would be called 
upon to charge themselves with unusual potency from the 
fountain-head of all life: this they could best effect by 
devouring the animal body that incarnated their high god. 
Accordingly we should say that the trieteric death of Dionysos 
was no religious drama in the proper sense, no pageant of 
nature-symbolism, no immolation of the worn-out god of 
vegetation, but ritual-magic performed with the ulterior object 
of assisting the growth of new crops, the sacramental devouring 
of the infant deity incarnate in the human child once and 
afterwards in the young calf or goat. Ata later stage myths 
will arise about it, which for our present purpose are irrelevant, 
though they may have given birth to a higher theology. 

In other Dionysiac ceremonies the divine incarnation may 
have been put to death or made away with in some fashion 
that was in no way sacramental, but more in accordance with 
certain well-known types of vegetation-ritual. We have noticed 
already a group of stories that appear to have arisen from the 
practice of throwing the divine incarnation or puppet into the 
water, with the purpose of ridding the land of the decaying 
spirit in order to bring in a fresher and more vigorous incarna- 
tion’, Thus Lykourgos drives Dionysos into the sea, Perseus 
flings him into a pond; Ikaros is thrown into a well, the 
dismembered Orpheus into the sea, while Boutes of his own 
accord leaps into a well“; in modern Macedonia the straw- 
man is flung into a well, and in Bulgaria, a country which has 
probably absorbed much of the ancient Thracian population. 
the god ‘German’ is bewailed and flung into the river‘. The 
practice existed in other Hellenic cults older in Hellas than 


* Anthrop. Journ. 1900, p. 92: ‘The Bough’, vol. 2, p. 256. 
`‘ Genna ” amongst the tribes of Assam,’ ¢ Vide Kazarofi, Zur Religion der 
by T. C. Hodson. alten Thraker [ii.] in Ко, 1906, p. 169. 
5 For examples vide Frazer, Golden 
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the coming of Dionysos. And we must believe that it was 
an aboriginal tradition of the Dionysiac ritual, a growth of the 
lower stratum of religion surviving in the higher. We have, 
indeed, no clear indication that it was practised in the historic 
period ; but, perhaps, a piece of indirect evidence in the record 
of the Boeotian Agrionia 5: Plutarch tells us that the women 
votaries in that ceremony went about searching for the god as 
if he had run away, and ‘then desisted, saying that he had 
taken refuge with the Muses and was hidden.’ What have 
the Muses to do with the flight of Dionysos? And why does 
Sophocles lay to the charge of Lykourgos the additional sin 
of ‘provoking the Muses’ in his outrage on Dionysos? The 
explanation may be that the Muses here represent the 
Thracian water-nymphs, the companions of the Thracian god 
who, when he is thrown into the water, is naturally supposed 
to take refuge with them. It appears possible then that the 
rite survived in the Boeotian festival. It is likely also that the 
death of Pentheus, of which the significance has already becn 
discussed, is to be connected with the Agrionia ^, a name which 
may have been derived from ‘the pursuit’ or ‘hunting’ of the 
god or his incarnation Pentheus or one of the Maenads. It 
may have been with intention that Euripides towards the end 
of his great tragedy exclaims, * The King is a mighty hunter.' 
And what appears to be the same festival at Argos, called 
there the 'Aypária or "Aypiária, was associated with the legend 
of the Proitides who were chased over the mountains by 
Melampus and his sacred troup. 

We are not able to say that in Greek ritual generally there 
was any clear observance of the death of the Dionysos, except 
in the winter trieterica, which, as we have seen, is not the ordi- 
nary death of the decaying deity of vegetation. But in the 
annual ceremonies the idea of his periodic disappearance or slum- 
ber beneath the earth or water may have been fairly prevalent, 
and to this would be inevitably linked the belief in his speedy 
resurrection or return. And we have now to inquire how far 
and in what way this latter was enacted in Greek ritual. We 
can hardly avoid associating it, at the first aspect of it, with 


* This is also Bather's opinion in the article referred to above, Zell. Journ. 1894. 
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the most thrilling of all our primitive experiences of nature, 
the return of verdure and spring. And in Phrygia and prob- 
ably in Lydia, the passing away of Dionysos and his return or 
resurrection were beliefs that obviously reflected the impressions 
made by the changes of the seasons; for we are expressly told 
that the Phrygians believed that the god was asleep in the win- 
ter and arose when the summer returned 258: and the Lydians 
greeted his reappearance in spring with joyous choruses?*, 
Hence in Phrygian religion his personality is partly fused 
with that of Attis, whose resurrection was the occasion of 
a spring-festival of great moment for the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

With the return of Dionysos appears to have been coupled 
the resurrection of Semele, and the beautiful fragment of Pin- 
dar's ode singing of the joys of spring and the reappearance 
of the goddess implies that this was an event of that season ЭН, 
It is therefore most probable that whatever Hellenic ritual 
there was that commemorated or enacted or magically caused 
the awakening of the god would belong to the ceremonies of 
early spring. The most interesting and clearly recorded is 
a rite observed in the Argolid: according to Plutarch ‘the 
Argives blew trumpets and summoned Dionysos to arise up 
from the waters, and at the same time they threw a lamb into 
the bottomless pool as an offering to the “ warder of the gate" ’; 
the trumpets appear to have been kept concealed somehow in 
thyrsoi 9. Plutarch does not give us the exact locality of the 
rite; but we can discover it, for he speaks of 7 ágvecos, and 
this is naturally to be identified with the Lake Alkyonía near 
Lerna, which Pausanias describes as baffling all the attempts 
of Nero to fathom it, and into which, according to the local 
legend narrated to the traveller, Dionysos descended in order 
to bring back Semele from the lower world?" It was 
into these mysterious waters that Perseus flung the dead 
Dionysos?5!, We can reconstruct the ritual out of these 
scattered indications, and detect the ideas associated with it. 
We can believe that the practice, or the memory of it. survived 
in this locality of throwing the dead or decaying image or 
incarnation into the water, perhaps in the autumn or winter, 
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whereby the myth might be developed that Dionysos descends 
into the lower world and becomes one with the lord of souls; 
that later the trumpet was blown over the water, the warder 
of the gates of Hades placated, and in response to this magic 
evocation Dionysos was supposed to ascend, bringing with 
him Semele back into light; and from this mention of the 
goddess in the ritual-legend we can conclude that this evoca- 
tion and the ceremonies connected with the resurrection took 
place in spring. Part at least of the drama, which touched on 
the secrets of the ghost-world, was the theme of a mystery 
which, as we learn from Pausanias, was enacted by night; 
finally, a late inscription suggests that Dionysos was here 
brought into mystic union with the earth-goddesses Demeter 
and Kore 4, as elsewhere in this vicinity we find him associated 
with the elder goddess ^. 

It is possible that the essential features of this Argive 
ceremony were introduced from Argolis into Rhodes; for 
a recently discovered inscription in this island speaks of 
а functionary ‘who rouses the god with the water-organ 777, 
and we glean the interesting fact that the earliest recorded use 
of this mighty wind-instrument in European religious service 
was to awaken the dead or slumbering god. The inscription 
breaks off at a point where it scems about to tell us more that 
would be valuable; for the last words contain a reference to 
the кдбодос of the god, by which may be intended his periodic 
descents into the lower world ©. 

It may be that in the Attic festival of the Anthesteria and 
in the other Greek Dionysiac festivals that fell in the early 
spring, there was some similar evocation of the deity; but 
recorded evidence is lacking. 

The idea that the god of vegetation is asleep or dead at 
certain seasons, and again at others has arisen, is so natural, 
and at certain stages of mental culture so prevalent, that it 
needs little exposition here. And the ritual in Greek worship 
that expressed it, and to some extent assisted the great change 
in the natural world, may descend from the primitive stratum 


* Demeter, vol. 3. К. 115°. p. 370. 
" Demeter, Geogr. Reg. vol. 3. * Vide infra, p. 193. 
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of the Thracian religion. We gather at least that in Thrace 
the divinity was believed to die and to pass into the nether 
realm; but we hear of no rites of evocation in the spring. 
But of the sister nation, the Phrygians, the Dionysiac winter- 
rites of burial, karevvaouol—and the spring-ceremonies of resur- 
rection, áreyépeei—Aare clearly recorded by Plutarch 8а, We 
may often hesitate to use the later records of Phrygian religion 
as evidence for the Thrako-Phrygian period ; for no doubt the 
Kybele-Attis worship, probably autochthonous in Phrygia, has 
coloured the ancestral European tradition of Dionysos-Sabazios. 
And the natural resemblance between Dionysos and Attis was 
sufficiently close, while either may have borrowed part of 
the legend and features of ritual from the other; for instance, 
the pomegranate grew from the blood-drops of Dionysos ®, 
as the violet from the blood of Attis, and the trumpet was 
used in the spring-ritual of the Hilaria on the day before 
the resurrection of Attis®, as it was used in the Argolic 
ceremony of the evocation of the Hellenic god. But the 
Phrygian Dionysiac ritual described by Plutarch in the pas- 
sage just cited cannot be regarded as derived from the worship 
of Attis; for in the latter the funereal ceremonies of sorrow 
took place only a day or so before the joyful resurrection 
in the spring-festival, just as our Good Friday immediately 
precedes Easter; whereas the burial service of Dionysos in 
Phrygia was a winter-ceremony, and only the evocation or 
the resurrection belonged to the spring or carly summer, thus 
revealing more simply the nature-import of the rites. We 
should either then regard this rule of the Phrygian Dionysiac 
calendar as belonging to the Thrako-Phrygian tradition or 
as due to later Hellenic influences. And whichever view we 
take. here is evidence for believing that in Hellenic ritual also 
the evocation of the god belonged to the spring, and the 
ceremonies connected with his passing away or ejection to 
the darker season of the усаг, 


а Clem. Protrept. р. 16 P, probably © Bather, in his paper on ‘the problem 
an Orphic legend suggested by the of the Bacchae’ (Zell. Journ. 1904, 
Phrygian. pp. 259-262), supposes that the ejection 

b Vide vol. 3, p. 389, Kybele, К. 57°. and death of the old god was imme- 
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A further consideration of importance which the facts just 
set forth suggest, is that the resurrection or return of Dionysos 
in Hellenic ritual is not correlative to his violent sacramental 
death or rending, which was biennial only, but to his annual 
passing away or falling asleep or death which might be 
expressed in a winter ritual of the burial or the casting out 
of the puppet *. 

If the inquiry so far has given us a real clue, we can deal 
more hopefully perhaps with the last problem of the Delphic 
ritual, ‘the awakening of Liknites.’ Plutarch is here our sole 
authority, and though we may trust whatever he tells us about 
Delphi, his statement is very vague about this matter: ‘the 
Delphians believe that the remains of the dismembered 
Dionysos are stored up in their keeping by the place of the 
oracle; and the holy ones offer a secret sacrifice in the temple 
of Apollo whenever the Thyiades awaken Liknites%. Liknites 
we know as the babe-Dionysos, whose cradle is a winnowing- 
fan shaped like a shovel. 

Other questions will arise about this Liknites; but this is 
now the most pressing: did this ceremony of the awakening 
form part of the biennial winter-service of the Thyiades 
on Mount Parnassos, which we saw good rcason to believe 
included among its main functions the sacramental dismem- 
berment? It is generally assumed that this was the case 
because of the mention of the Thyiades". We know that 
the Thyiad ceremonies on Parnassos fell in the winter; and 


if they aroused the infant-god 
of the whole service, when the 
were practising a well-known 


diately followed by the bringing ın of 
the new in the Boeotian Agrionia; and 
he regards that as a spring-festival. But 
in spite of the many parallels that he 
quotes, we cannot find in the Agrionia 
or in the story of Pentheus any clear 
hint of the bringing-in of the new god: 
it was probably a gloomy winter festival, 
as we gather from Plutarch that part at 
least of the ritual was triennial 7”, 


of vegetation towards the end 
shortest day was passed, they 
form of vegetation-magic to 


* Vide Mannhardt, op. cit. 1, p. 411 
for examples of burying and drowning 
the image of decay towards the end of 
winter. 

> Voigt, in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, 
p. 1043; Rapp. ibid. 2, p. 2248; 
Weniger, Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906 ; 
cf, his Collegium der Thyiaden su 
Delphi. 
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assist the birth of the new year and to accelerate the advent 
of spring®. Only we must then regard the Delphic winter- 
festival as exceptional, in that the death and the re-birth of 
the deity were enacted in the same complex service, whereas 
from other states in Greece we have the evidence considered 
above that seems to point to their separation by some interval 
of time. Nor need we be surprised to find the same rite 
performed in different places at somewhat different times. 
Again, on this assumption there would seem to be another 
exceptional fact to note in the Delphic mystery: the young 
god that is summoned back to life will be the infant that was 
recently dismembered and devoured ; the dismemberment and 
the evocation are here correlative facts, as we do not find 
them to be elsewhere. And it may appear natural to give 
to Plutarch's vague words some such interpretation as this: 
we may imagine that the story about the burial near the 
tripod of the remains of Dionysos after the Titans' outrage 
arose from the actual fact that the remains of the animal- 
incarnation, sacramentally devoured by the Thyiades on Par- 
nassos, were brought down and stored in the so-called grave 
of the god; and that the holy ones then proceeded to per- 
form some mystic ceremony, let us suppose some ritual of 
evocation, when the Thyiades began the final scene of the 
complex service on Parnassos, the drama of the infant's resur- 
rection. But we ought to remain aware that most of this 
is a construction of our own, also to admit that the word 
€yeipew seems to refer more naturally to the peaceful slumber 
of the infant than to the violently dismembered body; and 
that for all Plutarch tells us, the ceremony of the awaken- 
ing may have been an annual spring ceremony analogous to 
the Phrygian äveyepsıs in spring, which was correlative to 
the karevracuós of the god in winter. Оп the former assump- 
tion the deity is aroused only every other year; and it is 


* For examples of such rites near the trieteric winter-festival; we know that 
beginning of the New Year vide Mann- they assisted, for instance, at the ennae- 
hardt, op. cit. 1, p. 537 ; 2, p. 183. teric mystery of Herois at Delphi, which 

è “The Thyiades might well have been probably took place in the spring. 
employed on other occasions than the 
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difficult to reconcile such ritual with popular needs and 
belief *. 

Meantime we may note that the ceremony of the birth of 
the infant in the Aix»: occurs in the modern Dionysiac feast 
at Bizye, and in the same ritual as the death of a sacred 
personage; and that this is solemnized near the beginning 
ofspring. But it would be too hazardous to use this evidence 
confidently for the reconstruction of the festal calendar of 
ancient Greece. 

At all events, if we find evidence elsewhere of a ceremony 
in which the holy infant was carried round in a Aikrov, we 
ought not to bring it into any connexíon with a previous 
sacramental death of the god, but merely with the ordinary 
legend of the birthP. We have no clear local records of the 
ritual of the Мкгофорга, but Servius note on the phrase of 
Vergil's proves that it was commonly known, and its survival 
in modern Thrace is an indication of its former prevalence. 
The Phrygian Sabazian mysteries included a sacred birth, 
and probably the carrying of the infant in the winnowing-fan, 
as Demosthenes taunts Aeschines with taking part in these, 
and rejoicing in the title of АМкиофброг that the old women 
gave him %%0 2.4, We hear of a Auvodópos also in a Dionysiac 
festival of Chaironeia 10°; and we have some numismatic 
evidence of the prevalence of the rite in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor*. We can scarcely doubt that the legend of the birth 
or of the advent of the holy infant was commemorated in 
some way at Thebes: the so-called *thalamos of Semele,' 
which Euripides speaks of in the Bakchai as a ruin ‘ smoulder- 
ing still with the fires of Zeus,’ and as a holy sanctuary, and 
which remained an inviolable enclosure down to the days of 
Pausanias?, may have been a sacred building in which the 


* For examples of ‘awakening the identical with the burned Mycenaean 
sleeper’ or the sleeping divinity in May, building recently discovered, we might 
vide Frazer, С. B. 1, p. 222. dare to believe that the story of the fire- 


» Servius says that he was placed in birth arose from a real conflagration of 
the Aikvov as soon as he issued from his the chapel where the birth was period- 
mother’s womb *?, ically solemnized, vide Amer. Journ, 

* Vide infra, p. 259. Arch, 1907, p. 97. 

3 g. 12, 3. If this chamber was 
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holy drama was annually or biennially enacted. For we may 
trust a late Orphic verse that speaks of “the travail of Semele’ 
as an integral part of the mystic trieteric service !?! ^, And 
we may gather from this that the ritual of the birth belonged 
usually to the winter celebrations; and though part of the 
Tprernptxa, it might also be annual. We may also surmise that 
the communities which specially claimed the honour of being 
the birthplace of the god would fortify their claim by some 
ritual in which the holy babe appeared, which itself probably 
suggested the local legend: the fragmentary Homeric hymn 
mentions among these some of the centres of the worship that 
were famous early or late, Thebes, Elis, Naxos; and to these 
he adds the obscure names Drakonon and Ikaros °°°, the latter 
being the island, the former a promontory of that island, that 
lay near to Samos on the west, and that contained the small 
city of Oinoe whose coins suggest a Dionysiac cult*. The 
legend and perhaps the ritual of the birth survived here in this 
little island till the time of Theokritos at least, who expressly 
states that *on snowy Drakonon Zeus loosened the mighty 
muscle of his thigh and laid the child down*?«' No doubt 
other cities, like Teos, for the same reason might assert the 
same claim; and we may believe that many local birth- 
legends of Hellenic divinities arose in the same way. 

The advent of the child-god may have been presented in 
certain localities on the coast by some ritual in which he 
was supposed to have been brought up from the sea in a chest. 
Pausanias records a legend peculiar to the small town of 
Prasiai, on the Laconian coast®®: the inhabitants declared 
that when Semele gave birth to Dionysos, she was put with 
her infant into a Adpra£, an oblong chest, by Kadmos, and 
thrown into the sea; the waves washed them up on this part 
of the coast, whereupon Semele died, and Ino soon after 
arrived to tend the infant. This, and the exactly similar story 
of Danae and Perseus, must have arisen from some act of 
ritual that is not otherwise recorded. Is it a mere coincidence 
that Ino the nurse, a Minyan Dionysiac heroine, herself also 
in another religious legend leaps into the sea with the infant 

è Suppl. Coin-list s.v. Crete and the Aegean Isles. 
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Palaimon*? Апа the local mythology collected by the careful 
Pausanias presents us with two other stories that seem to 
belong to the same type, though neither of them present all 
the essential features of it. One is a legend of Patrai, already 
noticed, recounting how Eurypylos after the Trojan war 
arrived here by sea, bringing ‘a strange daimon’ in a Adpra£ ; 
the deity inside the chest received the name of Dionysos 
Alovpyyrns, and once a year only was the sacred Aápra£ carried 
out of the temple by the priest?*. On the crucial question, 
whether the puppet or image inside was that of an infant, 
the record is silent; but any chest that the priest could carry 
was not likely to contain a full-sized figure of the deity; and 
it is relevant to remember that Patrai claimed to be one of 
the nursing-places of the babe**®, Another significant detail 
in the narrative of Pausanias is the fact that in the annual 
solemnity, when the priest took the Adpva& out of the temple 
by night, the worshippers went down to the river side, and 
having bathed themselves, came back crowned with ivy to thc 
temple of Dionysos: the words of Pausanias appear to intimate 
that they took the sacred chest with them in their procession 
to and from the river. The other story of a mystic child 
in a chest that may with some conviction be explained as 
suggested by Dionysiac ritual, is the legend of Amphikleia 
in Phokis, mentioned above”, 

Now we should seek the explanation of these legends of 
the type of that of Brasiai in some ritual that is known 


* Vide vol. 2, p. 638 n. a. Usener, 
Sinflut, 99-105 ignores the ritual ele- 
ment in these stories, is inclined to treat 
them as sun-myths—an explanation very 
inappropriate to the Dionysiac examples 
—and as remnants of a flood-legend ; 
but the essential traits of a flood-story 
are lacking in most of them. Palaimon- 
Melikertes, a holy child of chthonian 
character, like Sosipolis at Elis, was 
probably of Dionysiac affinity, though 
his myth and ritual preserve this but 
faintly : as Dionysos was 'AvOpwnoppai- 
arns and worshipped with human sacri- 
fice in Tenedos 7% 5*, so Palaimon was 


Врефоктдруоѕ there, Lyk. Aass. 229; and 
the late inscription of the Iobakchi at 
Athens shows that Palaimon was one of 
the figures personated in a Bacchic 
mystery *°. O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol, 
I, p. 135, suggests the Dionysiac charac- 
ter of Melikertes, but his argument is 
unconvincing. 

® Supra, p. 170: the similar story 
about the child Erichthonios in the 
chest, confided to the daughters of 
Kekrops, suggests that the motive be- 
longed to a stratum of Hellenic ritual- 
legend older than the advent of the 
Dionysiac cult. 
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to have been practised. One may at first be tempted to 
recall the ceremony occasionally found among primitive com- 
munities of sending out a figure that personifies Sin in 
a bark to sea, so that the land may be delivered from 
the sins of the people2. But if such a rite had ever been 
in vogue among the Hellenes, it seems inconceivable that 
they should have chosen the infant Dionysos to support 
such a character; we should rather have expected some 
repulsive figure of decay. In fact, this ‘wild dedication' of 
a new-born god, with or without his motber, in a floating chest 
to *unpathed waters, undreamed shores, is, so far as I can 
find, without a parallel in anthropological record. We may 
then rather believe that this never occurred in any real Hellenic 
ritual, but was merely a fiction invented to explain, as it were 
from the wrong end, a real and intelligible rite: namely, the 
taking down at certain periods the image of the infant deity 
in a chest to the sea coast or to the river side, purifying it, and 
bringing it back in triumph as if the revivified divinity were 
newly arrived from the sea: something like this appears to 
have been done at Patrai. Then a legend would be likely 
to arise to answer the question how the infant-god came to be 
found floating in the waves of the shore. And such a ritual, 
combined with the possession and worship of a grave of Semele, 
would well explain the local story of Brasiai. Unfortunately 
there is no indication of the season of this observance; we may 
conjecture that it took place in early spring or the end of 
winter. 

Another rite in which Dionysos appears as coming back to 
his worshippers from the sca was observed at Smyrna every 
spring: Aristides the rhetorician speaks of the Dionysia which 
were celebrated there in the first hour of spring, when ‘a holy 
trireme was borne around the market-place in honour of the 
god '; and he connects the custom with a naval victory which 
the Smyrnaeans won over the Chians who attacked their city at 
a time when they were holding Bacchic revels on the moun- 


* Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 593, as based on some rıtual of ‘ Regen- 
Frazer, С. 2.2 3, p. 106. Gruppe, op. zauber’; but he offers no theory to 
cit, p. T171, n. 1, regards these legends explain what is essential in them. 
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taina. Philostratos slightly supplements the account ; we gather 
from him that the usage was observed în the month Anthesterion, 
and that the ship came up from the sea steered by the priest. 
We have in Aristides’ narrative an example of the usual 
tendency of the cultivated Greek mind to explain away 
primitive ritual as if it were commemorative of some striking 
fact of history. We can discern that the procession of a ship 
through the villages and towns in spring is a primitive European 
ritual, when we compare this Hellenic record with the mediaeval 
and modern parallels which Mannhardt has gathered from the 
vicinity ofthe Danube and the Scheldt?. But the details that 
he has collected do not reveal clearly the intention of the rite. 
Was the spring-deity supposed to have just arrived from the 
water, and to be touring through the country in his ship? Was 
it a magic rite to assist the deliverance of the rivers from ice, 
so that water-trafic might begin? Or was it a mode of 
collecting the sins of the peoples and sending them forth to 
sea? The record seems to lend itself now to one now to the 
other interpretation. And still more indefinite is the account 
of the Smyrnaean practice. The trireme may have brought 
up from the sea the revivificd image of the young god. But 
theorizing is useless here, because we do not know where the 
ship came from or what was finally done with it, or whether 
it was essentially connected with Dionysos at all, or only 
perhaps some primaeval custom that happened to coincide in 
season with his festival. Yet the story of the Homeric Hymn 
and some archaeological evidence convince us that somewhere 
in the Hellenic communities a ritual was practised in which 
the image of the god traversed the waters and the land in 
a ship. 

Another interesting ceremony of which we have some scanty 
records was the resurrection of Semele. The ode of Pindar 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Smyrna. “lg. Relig. Gesch. Basel. 1904, p. 274. 
5 Op. cit. p. 593. To these we may СЕ the interesting Minoan seal from 
add the Babylonian rite in the great Mochlus showing a goddess under a 
spring-festival, when the marriage of tree arriving in a boat at a shrine, 
Marduk was celebrated and his image Trans. Congr. Hist. Relig. 1908, vol. 2, 
was carried in a ship on wheels—vide р. 196. 
Verhandl. des ii. Internat. Kongr. f. 
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referred to above suggests that this event was celebrated at 
Thebes in some annual service of early spring*; and this, 
according to Plutarch, was the motive of the festival at Delphi, 
held every eight years, called the ‘Hpwis, in which the Thyiads 
appear to have enacted the return of the goddess ° °, who was 
no doubt called the ‘heroine’ from the association that this 
word bore with the lower world *. The ritual might take the 
form of a passion-play, a mystic drama in which the part of 
the goddess might be supplied by a puppet or impersonated 
by one of the sacred women. We have indications from else- 
where of a similar ritual being enacted by a troop of Maenads: 
in the inscription found at Magnesia on the Maeander and 
already noticed, we observe that one thiasos of the Maenads 
who were sent from Thebes was called the KaraBdra: 52. The 
only likely interpretation of the term is that they were so 
called because they periodically performed some descent into 
the lower world © with a view to assist in the resurrection of 
Semele or her son. What may have come to be regarded as 
a mere miracle-play was no doubt once intended as a piece of 
ritual-magic. And we here discern another parallel between 
the Dionysiac and the Phrygian ritual of Attis, in which a sad 
service called the Karágae:s was held just before the joyful 
day of the resurrection 4. 

We have also new evidence that may point to the same 
mystic ritual practised in another Ionic state, namely a recently 
discovered inscription of Priene 1053, which speaks of the priest 
of Dionysos as 'the leader of those who bring down the god 
at the Karaysyıa’; and from the name of this ceremony the 
deity himself was called Karayayıos. Now there are two other 
examples, already quoted, of the ritual-significance of this 
word, which might guide us here: Athenaeus and Aelian 
drawing from the same source speak of the ceremony of the 
”Арауфуга in the worship of Aphrodite at Eryx, when the goddess 
was supposed to put forth to sea—évdyew—for Libya, and 


* p. 183. * A parallel to this use of the word is 
> A local legend seems to point to afforded by the title of the Orphic poem. 
a festival of the same significance at — Karáfaots eis Aidov (Suid. s.v. 'Opoess. 
Troizen, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Troizen. 3 Vide vol. 3, p. 386, Kybele, R. 50. 
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again of the Karaydyıa which followed nine days after when 
she returned or ‘put into shore’ at Eryx*; but at Syracuse 
the same word—Karaydéy:a—denoted the commemoration of 
the descent of the goddess into the lower regions, escorted 
probably by her worshippers*. On the analogy of the former 
example, we shall explain the festival of Priene as a spring- 
festival parallel to the trireme-celebration at Smyrna, when 
the deity was supposed to arrive at the city by sea; on the 
analogy ofthe latter, as commemorating the descent of Dionysos 
into Hades, possibly his disappearance in the winter, or more 
probably his descent accomplished in the spring to restore 
Semele to the daylight. Unfortunately, the inscription gives 
us no clue as to the season of the year. 

"There are a few other practices of the Dionysiac ritual which 
may be included generally under the head of vegetation- or 
nature-magic and which remain to be noticed. In other 
agrarian cults of Hellas we have noted an occasional observ- 
ance called at Troizen a AıdoßoAla, at Eleusis a BaAAgrés*, 
in which the participants engaged in a mock-fight with stones 
for the purpose of drawing blood; such practices have been 
explained as magic, intended to stimulate growth of crops, 
though their immediate object may have been purificatory. 
We have no clear record of this in Dionysiac worship; 
but the account in the Bakchai of Euripides of the assault of 
the Maenads on the peasants need not be merely imaginary 
but may be drawn from some ritual-act occasionally witnessed ; 
for the attack of women upon men as part of a religious festival 
has been recently reported of a Jàt village in India, where the 
inhabitants are supposed to be of Aryan descent 4. 

We have monumental evidence of the fashion of hanging 


* Vol. 2, p. 644 (Ael. De Nat. An. accompanied with bloodshed and mi- 


4; 2, Athenae. pp. 394 F-395 A: I had 
wrongly explained it—ibid. n. P—asthe 
passing away and the return of vege- 
tation). 

® Vol. 3, p. 275, R. 129: the signi- 
ficance of the Karaydyia at Ephesos, 
consecrated probably to Artemis, and 


metic pageantry (see Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
p.177; Usener, Acta s. Timothet, p. 11; 
Du Cange, Gloss. Graec. p. 607), is 
doubtful; it occurred about January 
the 22nd. 


* Vol. 3, рр. 93-94. 
3 Vide Man, 1905, p. 155. 
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the mask or the image of Dionysos on trees®; and this custom 
belongs to a vegetation-magic, designed to promote the fertility 
of trees, of which the facts have been collected and well con- 
sidered by Dr. Frazer?; for Greek parallels we have the 
legends and cults of Helene ‘Dendritis °, of the hanging image 
of Artemis at Kaphyai4, of Charila at Delphi*, and of Erigone 
at Ikaria, the latter a vegetation-heroine who comes into the 
Dionysiac circle f, 

Recent anthropological analysis has revealed two distinct 
aspects of what may be called nature-magic, a positive and 
a negative?; under the former it is regarded as evoking 
the phenomenon desired, such as fertility or rain, by sympa- 
thetic means or by direct causation; under the latter, as 
working indirectly or negatively by averting the evil influences 
that impede achievement of the desired end; and often the 
same act might be interpreted by the practitioner himself now 
from one now from the other point of view. Thus the fashion 
of hanging from the tree, so as to swing about in the wind, the 
mask or image of Dionysos or Helen or Erigone might aim at 
spreading the quickening virtue of the divinity among the trees 
of the wood or growths of orchard or vineyard ; or the pendent 
deity might be naturally regarded as driving off the evil 
spirits as he swayed about in the wind. Thus Servius, in his 
most bewildered comment on a well-known passage in the 
Georgics 8% 135, may have been in the right in approving of the 
view that the hanging up of the ‘oscilla’ of Dionysos was ‘a kind 
of purification’; at any rate the practice which, according to his 
statement, once prevailed at Ikaria, of living persons swinging 
themselves through the air on ropes attached to trees must 
have had no other than a purely purificatory purpose; and 
though it may have become associated with the cult and legend 


* Vide infra, p. 244. 

b G. B? vol. 1, p. 146, 2, рр. 33-34; 
cf. his appendix ibid., on ‘swinging as a 
magical rite.’ 

* Vol. 1. p. 14. 

3 Vol. 2. pp. 428-429. 

¢ Plut. p. 293 D-F (Quaest. Graec. 
12). 


f Hyg. Габ. 130, Serv. Verg. Georg. 
2, 389, Athenae. p. 618, Hesych. s.v. 
Aiwpa. 

8 Vide Arch. Rel. Wiss. 1906, pp. 452- 
454. (Deubner’s analysis of Anit- 
schkoff’s Russian treatise on ‘the ritual- 
song of spring’), 
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of Erigone and indirectly thus with Dionysos, it was not 
a rite that was dictated by any personal religion; for swinging 
through the air as a primitive method of purification has been 
fairly prevalent 2. 

The same double aspect may have been presented by other 
parts of the Bacchic ritual. The torches were an essential 
feature in the winter-service on Parnassos, to such a degree 
that they probably gave the name Дабофбр:оѕ to the month in 
which it was performed, and they were no doubt used in the 
other nightly celebrations of this religion, which were fairly 
numerous. It is not likely that their original purpose was 
purely utilitarian; not only did they give their name to the 
Delphic month, but the whole festival of the Thyiades is 
called by Euripides ‘the torches of Bakchos», and it seems 
that the torch itself was called by the very name of the god as 
if instinct with his mystic power. We find it conspicuous also 
in the worship of Demeter and Kore, of the Eumenides © and 
the divinities of the lower world; and the ritual mentioned 
in a former chapter of throwing lighted torches into a pit 
in the service of Kore® suggests the desire to strengthen 
by magical means the vivifying warmth of the earth; and 
this is the most natural explanation to give to the Bacchic 
torch-celebration in the depth of winter‘, But in much of 
the vegetation-magic of primitive Europe and other countries 
fire is found to be used for a purificatory purpose; and that 
Hellenic religion recognized its cathartic properties is certain : 
therefore, as the Cretan Bacchos was ‘ made holy by raising 
the torch in honour of the mountain-goddess £; so the waving 
of the Maenad's torch—the et:ov süp— may have been supposed 
to purge the air of evil. Only the Delphic Аадофорба seems to 
have occurred at a time of the year not usually chosen for rites 
of purification, these being more customary in early or later 


spring. 


* For examples, vide Frazer, loc. cit. Ч Aesch. Eum. 1022. 
Arch. Rel. Wiss. 1906, p. 452. ^ Vol. 3, p. 122. 
> Jon 562. f So Voigt in Roscher's Lexikon, 1, 


© Hesych. s.v. Вёжҳоѕ... 0162 Qavóv р. 1043. 
Aéyovat. E Zeus К. 3. 
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Another very common feature in the Bacchic service was 
the *phallophoria, the carrying round of the figure in wood 
or leather of the male generative organ, a rite that belongs 
to the innocent grossness of old-world peasant-ritual and is 
obviously a form of the sympathetic magic of fertilization. 
It is true that Hellenic superstition made occasional use of 
the phallos as an 'apotropaion, an averter of the evil eye, 
but in the agrarian ceremonies it is more natural to suppose 
that it had a positive rather than a negative value for primitive 
belief, as a powerful quickener of life and fertility; and for 
this reason the modern Thracian, as we have seen, bears it 
round with him in his sacred ploughing. Like the torch, 
these wooden or leather emblems were sometimes considered 
as fraught with the spirit of the god himself, so that occa- 
sionally an epithet that belonged to him might be applied 
to them? ; and the religious art confirms this impression of 
their immediate potency and divine characterh. Primitive 
reflection on the phenomena of birth and growth is always 
confusing the processes of animal with those of vegetable 
reproduction, thus anticipating in some measure the modern 
discoveries of botanical science; and the ФаАХофорба arises 
from the same idea as that which prompts the corporeal 
union of the husbandman and his wife in the cornfield at 
the time of the sowing or after the reaping’. As to the 
prevalence of the rite in Greece we have abundant testimony"; 
Clemens declares generally that the Greek cities erected phalli 
in honour of Dionysos", and Plutarch regards them as an essen- 
tial feature of the primitive Dionysia of his land !?e, They 
were prominent in the Attic Dionysia of the country 10664, 
we hear of phallic mysteries of Dionysos in the Attic deme of 
Alimus!1%*; and even the most refined of the festivals of the 
god, the great Dionysia of the city, found a place for them 1% i, 
We might have expected to find them in the ritual of the Greek 
marriage; but there is no sign of them here; and the ФалАофоріа 
seems to have been directly intended solely for vegetation-magic. 


* According to a gloss in Hesychios, ^ $aAAoí made of fig-wood. 
болбас, a Rhodian epithet of Dionysos, > Vide infra, p. 243. 
was a term applied sometimes to the © Vide Frazer, G. B.* 2, р. 218. 
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We can also gather something of the early religious view 
of Dionysos by considering the ritual calendar of this worship. 
One fact strikes us at once, the prevalent rule of a winter 
celebration. Apart from the trieterica, which we may believe 
were always held in the winter, we find many examples of 
annual festivals falling in the cold season of the year: an 
Attic celebration in Poseideon (December), another in Gamelion 
(January); the festival of Oeodaicıa or ‘the entertainment of the 
gods, consecrated to Dionysos and, if we can trust Suidas, 
also to the Nymphs 1%, which was solemnized in Andros on 
the Nones of January 1% and probably at the same time? in the 
other communities—Anaphe, Lesbos, Kos, Kalymnos, Rhodes, 
Lindos, Crete, and Kyzikos—where we have record either of the 
festival or of the month Oevdaicros called from it 105; the feast 
described by Pausanias as held by the Arcadians of Alea in 
the season of winter>, when men anointed themselves with 
oil and brought a bull in their arms to the temple of the 
god; and besides the Argive Agrionia, which we have seen 
reasons for supposing was a winter-festival, we may believe 
that the Argives performed certain rites in winter in his 
temple on 'the hollow way'; for the local legend which 
Pausanias culled and recorded points clearly enough to a 
worship of the goat-god in the stormy season of the year‘. 
Our list of examples is small, because the casual record of 
Dionysiac-festivals usually gives no mark of time at all. 
And we need not doubt but that some rites in his honour 
at this time of year were a prevalent usage throughout the 
Hellenic world; we may further believe that they were con- 
secrated not to the god of wine, for nothing happens to 
the vineyard or the vintage at this season of the year that 
is worth commemorating ®, but to the underworld spirit of 
vegetation, who is sleeping in the winter and whose powers 


* The Cretan month @evdaiatos is 4 Wine of course might be used at 
assumed as — Attic Gamelion by Paton these winter-festivals, as at most others; 
and Hicks, /user. of Kos, p. 332, without at Andros we hear of a miraculous flow 
proof given. of wine!5*; but we have no right for 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. that reason to regard them as wine- 

© Ib. s.v. Argolis, cf. p. 165. festivals. 
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need stimulating. And we have seen that torches played 
a prominent part in these winter-rites; and therefore we may 
assume that the Dionysiac feast at Pellene, the * Lampteria’ 
or ‘feast of torches, when men carried lighted torches to the 
temple of their deity by night and set up bowls of wine 
throughout the city, also fell at this season of the year **. 

The view that these winter festivals were primarily dedi- 
cated to the deity of fertility in general and not to the 
functional god of wine receives some support from another 
well-attested fact; both Philochoros and Plutarch avouch 
that the offerings to Dionysos were often rg$áAu, ‘sober’ 
libations of milk, honey, water, in which wine was tabooed. 
This avoidance of wine is fairly common in Greek ritual®; 
and, as has been pointed out before, no single explanation 
can be applied convincingly to all the facts”. Doubtless 
in the history of human culture wine is later than the use of 
milk and honey, and an old-fashioned divinity might object 
to the innovation of wine, but the list given of those who 
objected is very heterogeneous; they are not all by any 
means of the oldest stratum of the religion, nor do they 
belong to any single department, some being light-divinities, 
some powers of vegetation; even Poseidon is among them, 
and the child Sosipolis, who naturally would not be allowed 
to drink wine ®. Details of ritual depend often on local acci- 
dents that elude discovery. And these offerings of unpakıa 
to Dionysos are further proof indeed that he was by no 
means always regarded as the wine-god in Grecce; but, 
unless they are a fixed tradition handed on from the primaeval 
Thracian worship, of which there is no indication, we cannot 
regard them as a reminiscence of a period when Dionysos 
was worshipped but wine not yet discovered: for in Greece 
wine was at least as old as Dionysos, probably much older. 
It is possible that the sober rule in his worship was part of 
the winter-ritual; for at this season a primitive community, 
before it has learned the art of keeping and storing wine, has 

* Cf. R. 89* and Geogr. Reg. s.v. Proleg. pp. 90-94, 509, tries to find a 


Attica. clue, but unsuccessfully. 
ù Vide vol. 1, p. 89; Miss Harrison, © Paus. 6. 20, 3. 
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often exhausted the vintage of the previous season and the 
new wine is not yet ready; both men and gods must then 
abstain perforce for a time: from this early lack of wine 
a ritual-rule could easily be stereotyped and become an 
obligation. Possibly the other examples of иуфдАиа. offerings 
may have been also due to the exigencies of the winter 
seasons; unfortunately our record is usually silent concerning 
the time of the year at which they were offered» It is 
dangerous to trust too much to a very fragmentary chronicle; 
but we may observe that in none of the winter-festivals of 
Dionysos in Attica is there any mention of a wine-offering, 
though a Dikaiopolis belonging to a more civilized age might 
get merrily drunk himself. 

But when the life of the earth revives in spring, in the south 
at the end of February and the beginning of March, the vin- 
tage pressed in the preceding autumn is now ready ; and we 
should expect to find spring-festivals in honour of Dionysos 
as a god both of vegetation and of wine. And in fact, as we 
have had many occasions for noticing, next to winter the spring 
is the most common season for his celebrations. Besides the 
examples quoted before, there are the two great Attic festivals, 
the Anthesteria and the MeydAa Аююрбоа, the one belonging to 
the beginning, the other to the middle of spring ; there is also 
the spring-festival mentioned by Pausanias as held in Laconía 
on Mount Larusion, where on each occasion a grape-cluster 
was miraculously revealed 101, and the primitive national 
festival of Boeotia, which Plutarch sympathetically describes, 
when the merry rustics brought *an amphora of wine, a small 
vine-spray, a goat, a basket of dried figs' as offerings to the 
god, seems to have fallen at this season of the year "®. 

It is a significant fact that we have no record or hint of any 
summer festival of Dionysos. This may have been due to 
some original tradition of the ritual, or to the prior rights 


* A mövarov or cereal cake, and were wineless months; but wine was 
vnpdAra was offered to Zeus Teopyós at plentiful by the 22nd of Anthesterion, 
Athens in late November, and ууфёма when they offered ууфама to Zeus 
to Poseidon in December (C. 7. 4.3.77), Меліҳиоѕ, if we trust the restoration of 
and these in the more primitive period — the early Attic inscription, C. Z. A. I. 4. 
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maintained by the native Hellenic divinities over the harvest- 
ceremonies. Yet we must not suppose that the god was 
imagined to be wholly absent or to have been altogether 
ignored for the whole of the summer. He received recog- 
nition at the Pythia», and the curious statement in Galen 
has been noticed concerning the sacramental eating of 
snakes by the Maenads at the beginning of summerb; and 
other summer festivals may have come to admit him as 
a guest. 

We have some evidence of Dionysiac celebrations in the 
autumn when the vintage was gathered, but less than we 
should expect. The feast Протрбуша, consecrated, according 
to Hesychios, to Dionysos and to Poseidon, may be interpreted 
as an atonement-ritual performed before the gathering of the 
grapes, to safeguard the operation against evil influences’; 
but whether it was commonly observed throughout Greece 
we do not know. A late Athenian inscription speaks of 
a rpóyyror or vintage-offering to be offered to Dionysos and 
to ‘the other divinities’ on the eighteenth of Boedromion, 
just before the sacred procession started for Eleusis°; even 
the Haloa, the festival of the threshing-floor, which seems to 
have been shifted to the middle of the winter, but was once 
doubtless an autumn celebration, attracted to itself the name 
and the worship of Dionysos, if we can trust Eustathios and 
the scholiast on Lucian; only the inscriptions concerning the 
Haloa do not bear out their statements on this point. Again, 
we have records that are derived from Polemon of statues 
of Dionysos Mópvxos both at Athens and in Sicily, and the 
name was explained by the practice of smearing his face with 
the winc-lees at the timc of the vintage; this seems to point 
to some vintage-ceremonies of rejoicing #8. But the only 
important public festival of which we have any record and 
which we may regard as a thanksgiving for the fruit harvest and 
in some degree consecrated to Dionysos was the ”Оохофдбра 2, 
We find it associated with the divine names of Athena Skiras®, 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis and < Vide Demeter, К. 211. 
supra, p. 179. 4 Vide Demeter, R. 18, vol. 3, p. 46. 
5 Vide supra, p. 166. © Vide vol. 1, R. Athena, К. 2751. 
р , 7 
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Dionysos, and Ariadne, and with the heroic legend of Theseus 
and his Cretan voyage. On or near the seventh day of Pya- 
nopsion (October), the assumed date of Theseus' return from 
the victory over the Minotaur, certain epheboi, chosen in pairs 
from each tribe, ran a race, each carrying a vine-branch with 
clusters on it, from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena 
Skiras at Phaleron, the prize being a large bowl of wine; it 
seems that then the victors of each pair returned in procession 
to Athens bearing the vine-clusters and singing and dancing 
measures that were called doyodopixd, of an athletic rather 
than a phallic character, while two youths in feminine attire 
headed the procession, imitating as far as possible the gait 
and the appearance of girls. Certain women functionaries called 
deimvoböpo, took part in the ceremony, bringing food to the 
youths, and telling them stories, in imitation —as Plutarch 
naively reports—of the Athenian mothers who thus consoled 
their sons allotted to the Minotaur, but certainly rather for 
some ritualistic reason that is not clear*. The chorus during 
the march uttered mingled cries of joy and sorrow, partly 
because of the victory of Theseus, partly because of the news 
brought to him on landing of the death of Aigeusb. A more 
plausible explanation is suggested by Plutarch's own account 
that the lamentation alluded to the death of Ariadne; but 
such notes of sorrow have been frequent in primitive harvest- 
ceremonies, and the institution of the “oschophoria’ and much 
of the ceremony may be suspected to have been older than 
the arrival of Ariadne and Dionysos in Attica. Save for the 
fact that the runners started from * the temple of Dionysos'— 
we do not know which—the festival shows no prominent 
Dionysiac character; nor is it clear that the ritual gave any 
recognition to Ariadne at all, of whose cult at Athens there is 
no certain record. It has been suggested that the two youths 
in female attire were personating Dionysos and his bride‘; 
but though we have noted examples of the impersonation of 


* Frazer, G. БА 3, p. 69 n., gives an  'Ooxopopia all the crops are in. 
example of story-telling and asking > Vide Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
riddles in ceremonies intended to make Athen, p. 282. 
the crops grow ; but at the time of the с Mommsen, op. cit. p. 287. 
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the god as female % 3, we have no hint of this in Attica, and it 
is unlikely that he would be thus represented in a mimetic 
pageant where he had to be distinguished from Ariadne. We 
may rather believe that the men at the end of the vintage- 
harvest assumed the women's attire for the purposes of a 
primitive vegetation-magic that was independent of any myth*; 
and we have evidence elsewhere of this practice in the Dio- 
nysiac revels". The дохофорїа would be naturally annexed 
by Dionysos when he had established his cult in Attica; 
but we may surmise that Athena was the earlier deity to 
whom thanksgiving was offered for the wine-harvest. For 
Athena Хк:ріѕ of Phaleron is more prominent in some accounts 
of the festival than he; and it was her temple at Salamis that 
was specially called тд Ocxopéptor °. 

A side-question arises in the consideration of this Attic 
festival, whether, namely, it reveals an early wave of Dionysiac 
influence from Crete. Doubtless, as there has already been 
Occasion to noted, this island diffused in very early times 
many of its special cults and religious names through the 
Cyclades to the Greek mainland, and Aríadne was one of 
these; but we cannot be sure that the belief in the close 
association of Dionysos and Ariadne was taken over every- 
where, as it seems to have been at Argos, from Crete 
itself. It is probable that the prevalent Greek tradition of 
their union was more directly derived from Naxos; and the 
epexegetic legend of the oschophoria may have been influenced 
by the intimacy between Peisistratos and Lygdamis the tyrant 


* Vide my article in Arch. f. Religions- 
wiss. 1904, pp. 88-89: the ritual at 
Athens must be clearly distinguished 
from the curious Naxian ritual that 
looks like the *convade' in the funeral 
rites of Ariadne (vide vol. 2, p. 634, 
Aphrodite, R. 104) ; though this latter 
may also be explained by the hypothesis 
that the male was magically assuming 
the reproductive powers of the goddess. 

d Lucian records the story that the 
Platonic philosopher Demetrios was 
accused to Ptolemy of ‘ drinking water 


and alone of all men refusing to wear 
women's dress in the Dionysia’ at 
Alexandria!% ; the philosopher realizing 
his danger instantly conformed with 
ardour. This must refer to some special 
celebration; it was certainly an excep- 
tional custom in ordinary ritual. 

* Vide vol. 1, pp. 291-292, Athena, 
R. 27b. 

3 Vide vol. 3, Kybele, pp. 293-396 ; 
vol. 4, Apollo Delphinios, pp. 145-147- 

* Vide Aphrodite, R. 104. 
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of Naxos*, as well as by the close proximity of this festival 
with the Theseia. 

It remains now to consider the general and more interesting 
features of the other Attic festivals, omitting the more minute 
questions that arise in the special study of the state-calendar. 
Recent evidence from inscriptions, combined with more intelli- 
gent sifting of ancient testimony, has settled certain points of 
long-standing controversy », and it may now be regarded as 
proved that the main Attic festivals, called rd kar dypovs 
Atoviara, rà Arvara, rà "AvOeorijpia, and rà év orei Aovioia or 
rà peydda, were four distinct festivals celebrated respectively in 
the months Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, 
corresponding roughly to our months, December, January, 
February, March. 

As regards the country Dionysia, rà xar ауроёв, the testi- 
mony of Theophrastos 1°* is corroborated by an inscription 
found in the Attic deme of Мутгћіпоцѕ 1$; and we see that 
Hesychios is quoting from a good source 1068 in the dates he 
gives for the various festivals. As this celebration then was 
held in the middle of winter generally throughout Attica - 
probably not, however, on the same day in every parish °— 
we cannot reasonably explain it as originally a wine-festival ; 
to regard it as a vintage-festival is against common sense, for 
in the south at least the vintage is over long before this time; 
nor is the fermenting liquor fit to drink in Poseideon, but at 
earliest, as Plutarch assures us, towards the end of February! , 
while the Romans did not tap theirs till their feast of Vinalia 
in April, We are driven then to a different view of this 
festival, and we may rank it among those winter-celebrations 
common, as we have noticed, in Greece, of which the object 


a СЕ Gruppe, Grech. Mythol. 1, 4 The whole account of the Dionysia 


p. 21. 

> Nillson, Studza de Dionysiis Atticis 
(1900), has critically and successfully 
dealt with these, 

° As Nillson points out, ib. p. 107, 
the passage in Plato's Republic (К. 116°) 
proves that those who were passionate 
about Dionysiac performances could tour 
about the country and see several. 


in Mommsen's Feste der Stadt Athen is 
injured by the preconception that each 
and every festival was consecrated to 
the wine and the wine-god: his theory 
assumes that the ancient Athenians 
twice opened their casks before the wine 
was ready and each time instituted a 
festival, as if to console themselves for 
their mistake. 
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was to provide a magic stimulant for the decayed or sus- 
pended powers of the vegetation-god. We hear of no wine 
among the offerings, but of cereals and occasionally the animal 
of sacrifice. But the festival might easily become a wine- 
revel, when the means of keeping wine throughout the year 
were better understood ; and Plutarch speaks of the noisy and 
vulgar uproar of the slaves, who were probably given special 
privileges at this time 965b, The picture of the rural Dionysia 
given us in the Acharnians is humorous, but probably accurate 
in its main features1%c; and we see that the fruit-basket, 
the holy cake, and the porridge-pot figure prominently in 
Dikaiopolis procession; but more prominently still the 
$aAAós, the carrying of which through the villages may 
have been the original intention of this primitive peasant- 
magic; and no doubt the фалла, which is itself deified 
in the hymn sung by Dikaiopolis, was regarded as possessed 
with the * mana” or influence of the god of life and also as 
evoking it. The context in Aristophanes suggests that the 
procession was accompanied with indecent badinage, which 
was common enough in vegetation-ceremonies and had a 
purpose beyond the mere ribaldry; and the phallophoroi, 
who on certain occasions performed on the city's stage, 
advanced when their song was over and reviled individuals 
among the audience 14 It may be that Aristophanes 
exaggerates the indecency of the whole; for of the two 
phallic songs quoted by Athenaeus*, from Semos of Delos, 
though one is full of the old-world licence, the other is 
refined and graceful 1%d. ^ We should gather from Plato 
that in the more cultured period the chief attraction of 
these village festivals were the singing -сһогиѕеѕ 16%; but 
occasionally we hear of dramatic contests also, of comedies 
in the demes of Axone!* and Kollytos™°, and in the 
Peiraieus 116, and even of tragedies in Salamis '°7, Peiraieus "°, 
and Ikaria!?, Whether all these were given in the winter 
is doubtful, for the phrase ‘rural Dionysia’ and the general 
statement that these were held in Poseideon, do not exclude 
the possibility that certain villages may have had other 
* р. 622 В-р. 
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Dionysiac festivals in other months. We should certainly 
expect that the village-communities in the vine-growing 
districts of Attica would have instituted rituals to celebrate 
the gathering of the grapes in autumn and the drawing of 
the new wine in spring. And a record concerning Ikaria 
speaks of Offerings to Ikaros and Erigone ‘at the season 
of the vintage?’ and the local legend concerning Bacchos' 
gift to Ikaros, which was doubtless the legend of the local 
festival, seems to point to the season of spring, when the 
wine was ready at last for the thirsting villagers >. 

A critical examination of the citations concerning the 
somewhat mysterious festival known as the Өєойла points to 
the same conclusion 1° ef, Harpokration, in a gloss on a 
passage from the speech of Lykourgos concerning the ‘ claim 
of the Krokonidai against the Koironidai/ two Eleusinian 
‘gentes, speaks of the Өєойла as ‘a Dionysiac festival in the 
demes, in which the Tenrai offered a special sacrifice 1*6, 
We might hastily gather from this that it was therefore 
identical with the rural Dionysia, and that all the thirty Attic 
‘gentes’ took part in it. But this would be probably a double 
error. The very name, the feast of the ‘god-wine, disproves 
that identification, for the Dionysia кат’ dypovs was not a wine- 
festival at all; and that the celebration of it was a special 
privilege is suggested by the oath sworn by the fourteen 
sacred women who assisted the queen in the Anthesteria, 
and who had to swear that they ‘celebrate the Theoinia ® 
and the Iobaccheia in accordance with ancestral custom 124 a, 
Now if the object of the oath is to attest merely that they 
were legitimately born Athenians, true members of the yen, 
a different formula would certainly have been adopted. We 
can only understand it if we suppose that the carefully selected 
'Gerarai' are attesting that they belong to some specially 
privileged stock; and there is just this value in a confused 
gloss of Photius", that it speaks of the Өвөйла as the 


* Hyg. Fab. 130. word Өєбума; the emendation Өвсйла 
® Ael. Nat. Hist. 7. 285 Serv. Verg. is generally accepted and is inevitable 
Georg. 2. 389. (vide Nillson, op. cit. p. 107); there is 


= The formula of the oath as given no reason to regard the formula as 
in the speech against Neaira gives the — spurious. 
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privilege, not of all the yevn, but of one particular yevos. 
The most reasonable explanation is that it was only cele- 
brated by those few stocks who could claim among their 
family traditions a primaeval visitation of the wine-god when 
he came to Attica to dispense the gift of wine. Such were 
the Ikarieis, the Semachidai, and such, as we may infer from 
the passage in Harpokration, were the Koironidai and the 
Krokonidai. These would be his earliest apostles, and we 
know how the ancient Hellene valued apostolic succession; 
and as they were descended írom the original hosts of the 
immigrant god, so their vineyards were descended from the 
original vine-spray that he gave their ancestors; and thus 
only can we explain the name Өвойла, as their wine would 
not be common wine, but in very truth *god-wine*' There- 
fore we now understand why only the Tevynrai, that is, the fully 
legitimate members of the privileged stock could celebrate this 
feast, just as other yevvgra( might have special privileges in 
Athena's worship ?, and why the lexicographer speaks of it as 
a 'festival of the demes'; for, though not every deme, but 
only certain demes, could claim to celebrate it, he was right 
so far in regarding it as confined to the country, in that Athens 
herself could not claim to have ever received the ‘god-wine’ 
direct from the hands of the god. On the view here taken of 
the Өвөйла, it would naturally be regarded as a spring festival 
when the wine was ready. It would be unlikely then that the 
Maenads had ever anything to do with it; and we need only 
regard Aeschylus' phrase, * Oh, father Theoine, thou that dost 
yoke the Maenads,' as a vague and general invocation *. 

To which of the country festivals we are to assign the boorish 
sport of the 'Аскоћасџбѕ IT, the leaping upon inflated and 


* This is on the whole Foucart's 
explanation, though he curiously omits 
to notice the passage in the speech of 
Demosthenes (Culte de Dionysos en 
Attique, pp. 84-85): Nillson, op. cit. 
pp- 106-108, has been misled by the 
gloss in Harpokration into thinking that 
the Өвөйлө, were the peculiar privilege 
of the Krokonidai and the Koironidai, 
and he does not seem aware of the 


important significance of the name. 
Mommsen, Feste, p. 356, uncritically 
identifies the G«oíyia with the Atovdara 
кат’ dypots. — P Vide C.7. 4.3. 470, 10. 

* We have here a clear example of 
the name of a god arising out of a 
festival, and to this we may add Dionysos 
Karaysyıos mentioned above; vide the 
question slightly discussed in vol. 3, 
p. 78, n. ®. 
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greased goat-skins for a prize of wine, we have no means of 
deciding, and the question is of little interest for our present 
purpose. Of much more importance is the question how far 
the early Ikarian feast contained a dramatic element, but this 
may be reserved for the consideration of the great Dionysia 
of the city and of the religious origin of tragedy. 

The Attic Lenaia offer problems of general interest to the 
student of Greek religion. This feast, which we are certain 
was held in Gamelion, the winter-month called by many of 
the Ionians * Lenaion, has been much misunderstood by many 
modern writers, mainly because they adhere to the ancient 
interpretation of the name as derived from Anvos, a wine-press 
or wine-vat. As has already been pointed out, this is bad ety- 
mology : the stem Аро would give rise to the derivative Aveta : 
Аро normally can only arise from a noun of the ‘a’ stem: 
and this, as was first noted by Ribbeck®*, is supplied us by 
the old word Аўра, a synonym for ‘Mainades, which never 
entirely died out and which must have belonged to early 
Tonic, surviving in the Ionic verb Anvailew, used by Herakleitos 
in the sense of ‘to rave.’ Also, the fallacy of the derivation of 
the word meaning ‘wine-press’ is shown by common sense; 
and it is strange that it should be necessary to point out that 
the wine-press has nothing to do with the life of the primitive 
villagers in January. The name of the month Anvaroßarxıos 
at Astypalaia also appears to point to the orgiastic significance 
of Араа, as we see it compounded with the orgiastic cult-title 
Baxxtos 122, We must not, therefore, regard the Lenaia as a 
wine-festival at all, but as one of the winter-festivals in which 
once the Attic Maenads tried to awake or strengthen the 
sleeping or immature god. But the ‘wild women’ appear 
to have passed away long before the times at which our record 


a Anfangeu. Entwickelung d. Dionys. 
Kultes in Attica, p. 13: it ıs noticed 
by recent writers, such as Mommsen, 
op. cit. p. 376; Foucart, op. cit. p. 102, 
and rejected on irrelevant or inadequate 
grounds: none of these writers consider 
the philological objections to the old- 
fashioned derivation. Nillson, Grze- 


chische Feste von religiöser Bedeutung, 
р. 276, accepts the derivation from Awat. 
Gruppe, Die mythologische Litteratur 
aus den Jahren 1808-1005, p. 46a, 
doubts the value of the rule, because 
there are a few exceptions; but our ex- 
planations ought to follow the rule rather 
than the exceptions, in ordinary cases. 
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begins, and to have left no other trace of themselves in Attica 
save the name Anvara, the college of the Thyiades99*, their 
tamed and disciplined descendants, and perhaps the legend of 
the madness of the daughters of Eleuther *?, and this may be 
Boeotian rather than Attic. We may wonder that not even a 
vague tradition survived of any association of the Lenaia with 
the orgiastic woman-votary. But the primitive function which 
we may suppose them to have exercised may have been taken 
over by the whole people; at least, the chief ritual-act that 
is recorded of the festival suggests the awakening of the 
young god, which was elsewhere performed by the ‘Lenai’ 
or Mainades: the dadouchos, holding a lighted torch, pro- 
claimed to the people, ‘ Invoke the god,’ whereupon the whole 
congregation cried aloud, * Iacchos, son of Semele, thou giver 
of wealth !? f? The lighted torch suggests that the ceremony 
was performed by night, and we may suppose that the formula 
had the magic force of an evocation. If this was the central 
act and prime intention of the Lenaia, we should imagine that 
in its earliest institution, when it was in the hands of the wild 
women, it was in some sense a mystery * ; and though it had 
entirely lost, as far as it concerned the state, its mystic character 
in the historical period, it may well have retained a chthonian 
significance, being concerned with the sleeping vegetation-god 
and the buried forces of the earth ; and we may thus understand 
why the ‘dadouchos’ and ‘the supervisors of the mysteries,’ 
functionaries specially associated with the powers of the lower 
world, played a certain part in the Lenaia "f€, And this 
view of the festival is supported by the analogy of the ritual 
of Mykonos, where, on the twelfth of the month Lenaion v, 
‘a yearling’ was offered to Dionysos Amveys€, ‘on behalf of 
the fruits, evidently to stimulate growth at the latter end of 
winter ; while at the same time seven black ‘ yearlings’ were 


* A recently found inscription from 
Magnesia on the Maeander suggests a 
probability that mystic rites were per- 
formed by a private Dionysiac thiasos 
there in the month Lenaion 1%. 

> This day of the month is probably 
that on which the Lenaia at Athens 

FARNELL, V 


began, vide Mommsen, Zeste, p. 375. 

е The form Anveös is obviously not 
derived from Anvös; it is a ‘nomen 
agentis, though there is no coexisting 
verb: but we have the corresponding 
feminine form Agvís = Bacchante attested 
by Suidas s.v. 
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offered to Zeus of the underworld and to Ge of the under- 
world <. 

But what is of most importance for the history of literature 
and the comparative study of religion is the close association 
of the comic drama with the two festivals of Dionysos, the 
Lenaia and the city Dionysia. Now we have reason for 
believing that this association was not, in the case of the 
Lenaia, accidental or capricious, but arose from some primitive 
law of the ritual. And if the germ of comedy was there from 
the beginning, we should not be able to agree with Athenaeus 
that, like tragedy, it arose ‘ from intoxication,’ from the licen- 
tious mockery of wine-bibbers, though the later great comedians 
may have owed much to this source of inspiration; for the 
Lenaia, as we have seen, was not originally a wine-festival, 
and the Anthesteria, the wine-festival par excellence, did not 
develop real comedy, the xörpıvoı &yâves being very small 
affairs 124 f, *, 

The religious origin of comedy, as of tragedy, may be 
regarded as established by recent anthropological research ; 
and certainly as regards ancient Greece the legends and 
records leave us in no doubt. And most scholars are familiar 
with Aristotle's dictum that ‘comedy arose from the leaders 
of the phallic songs and processions 52, His theory is 
a natural one; and the only scruple of doubt may arise 
from the fact that, whereas phallic ritual is proved for the 
rural Dionysia and even for the * Megala, it is not explicitly 
mentioned in any record of the Lenaia. But it may be that 
Semos of Delos is describing something that happened in the 
latter Attic festival, when—according to Athenaeus—he speaks 
of ‘the ithyphalloi’ (who wore masks representing drunken 
men) singing a phallic song in the middle of the orchestra "®, 
and of the phallophoroi without masks entering through the 
central doors of the theatre and advancing after their song 
to revile individuals of the audience 1% 1 And certainly the 
character of Attic comedy is consistent enough with this 
theory. Moreover, we observe from the citations of Athenaeus 
just referred to that these phallic singers were in some way 
mimetic: the ‘ithyphalloi’ wore masks, and the phallophoros 
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in another company is specially described as ‘covered with 
soot. This interesting trait seems to have escaped the 
comment of anthropologists. There is certainly some dramatic 
intention in it, and we are irresistibly reminded of the PoAdeıs 
or ‘sooty ones’ who survived down to the time of Plutarch in 
a Boeotian Dionysiac passion-play "*, and of the familiar figure 
of the sweep in our vegetation- mummery of the first of 
May; and in the modern Dionysiac carnival described by 
Mr. Dawkins one of the masqueraders has his face and his 
hands blackened*. Moreover, Suidas states that the practice 
of the professional revellers in wagons mocking and reviling 
the passers-by was maintained at the Lenaia as well as at 
the Choes; though he thinks it was of later institution 
at the former festival!!?s. From these formal ceremonies 
of vituperation and from the phallic processions the evolution 
of the comic drama, with its strong realistic flavour of con- 
temporary satire, can be best explained. Nor can we doubt 
that the former, like the latter, was no mere secular licence, 
the badinage of the vulgar crowd, but was prompted by some 
primitive religious intention®. Dr. Frazer has collected a 
number of modern examples of cursing ceremoniously prac- 
tised in order to avert evil or bring good luck*. For classical 
parallels we may quote the ritual of the Thesmophoria @ and 
the Eleusinia® and other ceremonies of Demeter-worship f, 
and the sacrifice to Herakles at Lindos which was solemnly 
performed with curses. We cannot explain every case in the 
same way; but the concept that applies to most of them 
is that the cursing averts the cvil eye and is therefore of 
benefit to the insulted person. And the belief that this 
explains the ribald vituperation of the phallophoroi and of 


® Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 191. f Vol. 3, p.46, pp.99-100, p. 104n.a; 
> Foucart, op. cit. p. 91, ignores cf. Anthrop. Journ. 1907, p. 234, оррго- 
the importance of this: Aristotle was — brious names are commonly given to 
aware of the religious value of rafacpis, persons to avert the evil eye; in modern 


Pol. 7. 17, 10. Bulgaria praise of an object or a child 
° G. BJ t, p. 97. is regarded as dangerous. 
* Vol. 3, pp. 99, 104. = Apollod. 2. 5, 10; Philostr. /mag. 


f Vol. 3, Demeter, К. 216; cf. Suid. 2. 24; Lact. Div. Just. 1. a1. 
5.0. тё ёк Tav ápa£àv ; cf. vol. 3, p. 172. 
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the wagon-revellers at the Lenaia is supported by another 
interesting, but little noticed, gloss in Suidas® which states 
that the practice of cursing from a wagon outside people’s 
doors was maintained ‘on the appointed days'— probably 
in a yearly festival—at Alexandria, and he seems to have 
found the ceremony called a кабаридѕ rûv vyvxàv, which may 
mean either *a purification of the souls of the people' or 
‘a purification from ghosts': from either view his statement 
is of equal value, showing that the cursing was beneficent 
because it was purificatory. If we can trust Suidas' citation 
in all its details, the wagon-vituperation at Alexandria was 
intended very seriously, as a sort of commination-service ; 
for the wagoners drew up at the doors of the citizens and 
told them nothing but painful home-truths: the truthfulness 
must have added to the cathartic effect: even Aristophanes 
ribaldry may have occasionally been true. If then some such 
ceremony was at the root of ancient comedy, this may be 
regarded, as Aristotle regards tragedy, as in some sense a 
кабара ; and the idea of purification was probably immanent, 
as we shall see, in the other two Attic festivals of the god, 
the Anthesteria and the ‘Megala? We may also believe, 
though owing to the obscurity of the origins of Greek comedy 
we cannot prove, that the primitive wagon-cursers were 
playing divine parts, just as the phallophori were sacred 
personages for the time; no doubt secular reasons of safety 
might suggest that it was better to curse from a wagon 
than on foot; nevertheless, as the wagon figures in so 
many primitive ceremonies, carrying the divine image or 
the divine masqueraders, we may believe that it fulfilled 
the same function in this country-ritual of ancient Greece. 
The view here taken of the Lenaia implies that it belonged 
to the primitive period of the Dionysiac religion; and, in 
spite of doubts expressed by a few scholars, this belief is 
forced upon us. In the first place the king-archon had the 
management of it^, and Aristotle may well be right in 
regarding this as a proof that it belonged to the ancestral 
tradition of the патра: Ouoia.1%€. Then, the name of the 


> s.v. TÀ (E dpáfns, b Cf. Foucart, op. cit. p. go. 
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winter-month Lenaion appears to have belonged to the 
calendar of all the Ionic states, and we can only explain 
this uniformity by regarding it as a tradition of the period 
before their migration; it may even have descended from 
the Boeotian period of their history, and thus the name 
may have lingered in Boeotia, so that Hesiod was familiar 
with it®, although the later Boeotian calendar had rejected 
it 95, The name of the month must have arisen from the 
religious ritual which was its most conspicuous service; and 
this on the theory above set forth was the awakening of the 
god; we may then believe that the Ionians introduced the 
festival into Attica, but were not able to substitute their 
name of the month for the old Attic Gamelion. Whether 
the other Ionic states retained the primitive traits of the 
Lenaia or whether in most of them it was maintained at 
all, the records leave us in doubt; but we have evidence 
of some religious service in this month at Magnesia 1%, at 
Priene 1%2 and at Mykonos %. 

One last question remains for the student of Attic Dionysiac 
religion : Did primitive Attica practise two winter celebrations, 
one in December and one in January? Probably not, for as 
the object of the winter-service was the quickening of the 
sleeping powers of nature, it is not likely that this would 
have suggested two services of like significance in two separate 
months, and we have no example of any reduplication of the 
winter-ritual in other states. Those who have identified 
the Lenaia with the rural Dionysia were wrong as regards 
the historical facts of the Attic calendar, but perhaps in one 
sense the theory has a certain truth. There is no proof of the 
Lenaia in the demes or country-districts at all^; and we may 
consider it as the early and single winter-festival of Athens 
itself, falling in January because of the law of the Ionic 
calendar, while the rural Dionysia, having the same signifi- 
cance and falling perhaps in the same month originally, 


* For the question as to the genuine- supervisors’ for the sacrifice at the 
ness of the line in Hesiod, vide Nillson, Lenaia refers doubtless to the Athenian 
op. cit. p. 3. festival, in which, as we have seen, 

> The Eleusinian inscription!?! men- — Eleusinian officials played a part. 
tioning the expenses of the ‘ Eleusinian 
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came mainly to be held in December, so as to allow the 
Athenians to assist in the village celebrations and the villagers 
to attend the Lenaia at Athens ®. 

Still more important for the religious questions involved is 
the consideration of the Anthestería, the Dionysiac festival 
which followed in the next month, Anthesterion, and which 
fell at the time when the wine of last year was just fit to 
drink. The great antiquity of this festival is obvious from 
the character of the ritual; it is proved by its common 
observance by all the Ionic states!**; and it is vaguely 
attested by Thucydides, whose phrase, so much debated, 
and still a matter of controversy, rà dpxaidrepa Aowmoa, need 
mean no more than that he regarded it as older than the 
Megala and old enough for the purposes of his topographical 
argument. A mere statement of the recorded facts is easy; 
it is the critical interpretation of them that becomes difficult 
at certain points. The whole festival, which according to 
Thucydides fell, both at Athens and in Ionia, on the twelfth 
of Anthesterion Vta, was called Anthesteria, but the three 
parts of it, assigned apparently to three successive days, were 
called П:бобла, Xóes, Хутро: 1256: and according to the tradi- 
tional and current interpretation. we should explain these 
names as ‘the opening of the wine-casks,’ “the cups, 
and ‘the sacrificial pots. We gather from a passage in 
Plutarch that the Пибогу occurred on the eleventh of the 
month 1248, the twenty-seventh of February’. We can reconcile 
this with Thucydides’ statement by regarding the [i@olyia as 


* I have no space here to consider 
the thoiny question of the topography 
of the Lenaion: it i» nowhere cleaily 
associated with тд Фу Aiurass, for the 
passage in Hesychıos 4, confidently 
cited by Foucart, op. cit. p. 96, is 
corrupt, and we have nothing but the 
vague and loose statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes in which he 
implies that the feast of the Choes [held 
iv Aipvas] was a festival of Dionysos 
Afvatos **, Dörpfeld assumes the asso- 
ciation of the Aqvaiov with the temple èv 


Aipvass, vide Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 186. 

> We can date the day exactly accord- 
ing to our calendar from the statement 
in Plutarch's Р. Sull. 14 that the 
Xvrpoi, which the legend connected with 
the survivors of the deluge, occurred on 
the first of March, Plutarch is the only 
authority for the eleventh day = П:боѓуа. 
Foucart, op. cit, is in error in attri- 
buting this to Apollodoros, who does 
not mention the precise days at all, 
but only the three parts of the whole 
festival !?* €, 
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merely a preliminary to the main day, that of the Choes, which 
seems occasionally at Athens and elsewhere to have been 
synonymous with the whole festival’, And this is more 
natural than Foucart’s solution, who concludes that the Ilı- 
бойу was originally not part of the Anthesteria at all. It 
is clear that it was an essential part of it; for we are told that 
when the casks were first opened the citizens bore a mixture 
of the sweet wine to the god in his shrine ‘in the marshes,’ 
before they ventured to drink themselves!?'«, And anthro- 
pology has collected endless examples of such consecration of 
the fruits of field, orchard, or vineyard, whereby the taboo is 
taken off the food of the community before they dare to enjoy 
it. This was then the sole ritual act of the [l@ofyia ; after it 
was performed universal merriment prevailed, in which slaves 
and hirelings took equal part with the family ?*'*, Then 
followed on the day after— or perhaps originally on the 
same day—the ceremonious wine-drinking of the whole 
people, called the Choes, ‘the ritual of the cups’ The 
Acharnians of Aristophanes and the scholiast's comments on 
certain passages in it show how the general licence of the 
wine-bibbers was tempered with a certain religious discipline. 
The people gathered together— in the precincts, probably, 
of Dionysos Limnaios—and waited for the sound of the 
trumpet; at its signal they tossed off their cups, and he 
who drained his most swiftly received from the king-archon— 
the supervisor of all the most ancient ritual—the prize of 
a skinful of wine 24% =, The drinking may have continued 
most of the day, and the crowd that found itself in the 
precincts of that temple in the evening, when the Xvrpou 
began, might well be called крагтаАдкоров! +”, The drinking- 
revel seems to have been accompanied by the badinage ‘ from 
the wagons, of which the significance has already been 
considered. 

So far the description suggests only a bright and genial 
wine-festival ; but there are indications that something 


а For instance the scholiast on the of the Xvzpor,as happening rots Xovcí 1?#?; 
Acharnians speaks of the sacrifice to this is either a mere error or he is using 
Hermes X6óvios, which fell on the day — Xóes in an extended sense. 
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more was in the air, and that certain feelings of shyness 
and awe penetrated the minds of the revellers. Photius tells 
us™4® that ‘in the festival of the Choes in the month of 
Anthesterion, in which (month) the souls of the departed are 
supposed to ascend to the upper world, they used to chew 
buckthorn from the beginning of the day onward and anoint 
their doors with pitch®’; this statement is given under the 
phrase шард nuepa, as if only one day were thus tabooed ; and 
if this were so we should have expected that it would have 
been the day of “the pots’ which followed “the cups, as this 
was more specially associated with the presence of the souls 
of the dead. But Hesychios, drawing apparently from the 
same source—Apollodoros or Theopompos—speaks of ‘the 
tabooed days’ of the month Anthesterion, which suggests 
that both the twelfth and the thirteenth were juapa(??* X, 
Moreover, the story of Orestes is combined in a singular 
way with the foundation-legend of the Choes'? i; in the 
Iphigencia at Tauris Orestes tells his sister that when he came 
unpurified to Athens his hosts were unwilling to receive him 
at a common table or to share with him a common wine-bowl, 
and therefore they gave him a table apart and tactfully 
arranged that on this occasion every guest should drink from 
a separate cup; and that the Attic ritual of the Choes was 
ordered in commemoration of this. Euripides could not have 
originated this story ; for it is given from independent sources 
with added details by the scholiast on Aristophanes and by 
Athenaeus quoting Phanodemos: the king of Attica who 
received Orestes—Pandion or Demophon—ordered the tem- 
ples to be closed in order that his miasma might not enter 
them, and the revellers to drink apart from separate cups; 
he also forbade them to dedicate the crowns that they were 
wearing in the temples, but ordered them to be hung about 
the cups and to be handed over to the priestess in the precincts 
of the god ‘in the marshes.’ The legend of Orestes, as we 
have noted”, was likely to be attracted by any elaborate ritual 


* These were prophylactics against s.v. Jágvos; cf. Miss Harrison, Proleg. 
ghosts and evil influences, vide Photius Р. 39, n. 3. b Vol. 4, p. 296. 
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of purification and zapu; as happened at Troizen, where a 
similar rule prevailed that those engaged in certain communal 
purification ceremonies should take their meal apart in a tent. 
And these aetiological figments about the origin of the Choes 
reveal these facts: that the temples (with the exception of 
the ancient Dionysiac shrine “in the marshes ") were closed on 
this day; and that the people considered themselves to be 
peculiarly sensitive to miasma at this time or to be putting 
themselves through some kind of purification. We should 
understand this if it were supposed that ghosts were abroad 
or if the general sense of sin were heavy upon the people. 
And the lexicographers are witnesses to the former belief. 

But another and the chief of all the ceremonies of the 
Anthesteria seems to clash strangely with any belief that 
the day of the Choes was ill-omened, the holy marriage of 
Dionysos with the queen-archon that took place on that 
day. It was solemnized and consummated in the building 
called the BovkóAwr, which commemorates in its name the 
ancient conception of the Bull-Dionysos®, and which stood 
near the Prytaneion. The clear and simple words of the 
author of the Constitution of Athens, * here takes place the 
corporeal union and marriage of the wife of the king and 
Dionysos *‘°,’ have been unnecessarily suspected and misin- 
terpretedb. The formal marriage was necessary to cement 
the union of Dionysos with the state of Athens through the 
person of the queen: and this becomes a sacred pledge of his 
political adoption and of his fellowship with the people's life. 
And the marriage was more than a formal ceremony: the 
actual consummation— ovppiéis—was enacted, but by what 
means we can only conjecture. It is possible that for the 
occasion the Basileus himself might play the part of the god: 
it would be against Athenian sentiment that the priest should 
play it, as the priest in this case was not her husband. There 
is some indication in the records of the Eleusinian mysteries 

* Vide supra, p. 126. supposed interests of ‘ patriarchy’; but 

b Vide Foucart, op. cit. p. 129, who Y4pos and ovpyfis are both equally 
takes a sound view as to the text. ‘patriarchal,’ equally ‘matriarchal’ 


Miss Harrison, Proleg. p. 537, regards words, and no such question can arise 
the words xal û ydpos as added in the about them. 
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that the hierophantes and the hierophantis there played some 
part as the principals in a holy marriage; but the Basileus, 
though he inherited the religious traditions of old royalty, 
is not known to have officiated as a god in any public cere- 
mony. It is quite conceivable that the ritual of the marriage 
with a simulated physical consummation of it was effected by 
means of a puppet and a sacred couch; old-world religion 
was less timid than modern, and only diseased moral thought 
could charge such a ceremony with obscenity ®. Chastity in 
the queen was rigorously demanded and scrutinized ; the law 
required that she should be a maiden at the time of her 
marriage and should be the wife of one husband only. 

It is natural to explain this interesting rite in the light of 
primitive vegetation-magic, on the analogy of lords and ladies 
of May, of the holy marriage of Siva and Parvati in modern 
India*. We may often feel convinced that some simple 
peasant-ritual underlay the brilliant festival service of the later 
‘polis.’ But the political colouring of much Greek religion 
is so strong as often to expunge the agrarian; and there 
is nothing here that points to any surviving reminiscence 
that the queen-archon was impersonating a vegetation- 
deity ^ Charged with the vegetation-god's powerful magic, 
the queen might have been well employed afterwards in 
blessing the sown lands and the budding orchards and vine- 
yards; but there is no other record of any function of hers 
either in the Dionysia or the Thesmophoria. Probably in the 
later period the solemn ceremony was mercly accompanied by 
a vague assurance that the blood of the community and the 
life of the soil were mystically refreshed by this union of the 
Queen with the god of productiveness. 

The temple in the marshes was regarded as the oldest 
centre of Dionysiac cult in Athens; and we are told by 


* Nillson, op. cit. p. 120, suggests — part of Kore is quite gratuitous and 


that a certain phallıc magic was used, improbable ; and equally so is Foucart’s 
such as that which Arnobius associates — ' Egyptizing’ hypothesis that the cere- 
with the Italian god Tutunus, mony commemorated the marriage of 

See Frazer, G. 2, т, P- 229; 2, Isis and Osıris and the institution of 
p. 109. wedlock, op. cit. pp. 149-150. 


* The theory that she was acting the 4 The long controversy as to the site 
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Demosthenes, who vouches for that opinion, that it was only 
opened once a year on the day of the marriage!?* 9 b; that 
the * reverend women’ who were closely associated with the 
queen performed certain mystic rites there, and that in that 
temple stood the tablet containing the law that regulated her 
conduct of the ritual and theirs. Therefore we may well be of 
M. Foucart's opinion that there was some procession on this 
day from this temple to the Boukolion, perhaps, as he main- 
tains, bearing the image of the god. We may here discern 
a trace of the earliest days of the arrival of Dionysos, when 
he won a footing on the soil beneath the sacred rock, and at 
once established the closest ties with the community by 
marrying the queen of the land, as he had married Althaia 
of Kalydon. 

So far as we have been able to follow them at present, 
the ceremonies of the * day of cups' appear wholly Dionysiac, 
though other influences pervade the air as well. 

It is otherwise with the last day of the three-days' feast, the 
Xörpoı, the ‘offerings of pots.’ This seems to have been wholly 
devoted to the tendance of the souls of the departed. The 
best attested form of the name is Xirpoi, though in two places 
certain manuscripts of Harpokration and one scholiast on 
Aristophanes give the name as Xvrpat. But the two words 
are originally synonymous, and must have primarily signified 
artificial utensils for pouring out liquids*; and the feast evi- 
dently took its name from the vessels in which was cooked 
the cereal food or porridge intended probably for the souls of 
the family ancestors. Our interpretation of this celebration of 


cannot be discussed here, as it does not 
bear directly on the main questions of 
ritual; I incline to the opinion. that it 
stood on the south of the Acropolis 
within the limits of the later дото, 
vide the arguments in Foucart, op. cit. 
pp. 108-110, and cf p. 97; and cf. 
Haigh's Attic Theatre, Appendix C (by 
Pickard-Cambridge, new ed.). 

® From the form of the word xirpos, 
from xéw, it is clear that its application 
to standing pools is secondary and 


figurative, and the compound xvrpómovs 
is further proof that xvrpos is a synonym 
of xórpa; therefore to interpret the 
name Хутро: as the ‘feast of pools’ 
[ Моттѕеп, Feste, p. 385, Miss Harrison, 
op. cit. p. 37] is unnatural and against 
the practice of Greek festival nomen- 
clature; for no festal name is directly 
the name ofa natural object; most are 
derivatives, and the few simple nouns, 
е. g. Exipa, "Avodos, Кабобов, Хоєѕ, Tupßn, 
refer to human or divine activities. 
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the Xörpaı depends on the critical analysis of various statements 
of the lexicographers and the scholiasts on Aristophanes’ Frogs 
and Acharniaus 24 %€, who derive their information mainly 
from Theopompos, and, in a lesser degree, from Philochoros 
and Didymos®; and for Attic ritual the first two authors are 
evidently more trustworthy than the third. The text of the 
citations is in some important points corrupt and contradictory ; 
and the more minute discussion of them would be here out of 
place; for the x/rpa-offering itself and the law of it concern 
intimately the question of ancestor-worship and the Athenian 
feeling towards the dead, but, as we may fairly surmise, do 
not touch Dionysiac worship at all. For the fuller and more 
authoritative account of Theopompos!?** evidently did not 
mention Dionysos, but certifies that the sacrifice was made 
to none of the Olympians, but only to Hermes Chthonios 
on behalf of the dead: it is only Didymos who brings in 
Dionysos*. Though the latter god may have come to receive 
some attention on this day of the Pots, as it was officially 
connected with the Anthesteria, it is clear that he had nothing 
to do with the xörpa-offering nor with the prevalent legend 
of the feast. For we have Theopompos' authority, which is 
confirmed by a statement of Plutarch 1255, that the thirteenth 
day was associated with the story of Deukalion's deluge; two 
of the scholiasts quoting from him the legend that the survivors 
of that catastrophe, who must have escaped near the south 
side of the Akropolis?, cooked their remaining provisions in 
pots, “Бу day, not by night*/ and made offering to Hermes 
Chthonios on behalf of the dead. It is easier to under- 
stand why the ceremony of the уйтра—по doubt a primitive 
family-feast for the souls of the family-ancestors—should have 
attracted to itself this alien myth of Deukalion's flood, if we 


* For the detailed criticism of these, 
vide especially Nillson, op. cit. pp. I31- 
133; Foncart, op. cit. РР. 130-137. 

> It is hard to see why Foucart, p. 137, 
should prefer the authority of the later 
Alexandrine to the earlier Athenian. 

* Probably Didymos is officiously 
filling up what he thinks a gap in the 


account of Theopompos. 

4 This appears to be the meaning 
of the vague phrase refe maparyevt- 
pevou 1248, 

* This seems to show, as has been 
pointed out by Foucart, op. cit. P. 134, 
that the xérpa in the later period was 
prepared by night. 
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suppose that on the same day was performed that other service 
called the Hydrophoria 12 f, the bearing of water-pitchers in 
tendance on the dead, itself‘ a service of sorrow performed for 
those who perished in the deluge’; and that also on the same 
day the ritual occurred that Pausanias speaks of, the casting of 
honeyed cakes into the cleft of the earth by the temple of 
Ge Olympia in the precincts of the great Olympieion 1241, 
where the last of the flood-water was believed to have run 
away?. But in the deluge-story Dionysos has no part; nor 
is there anything Bacchic at all in the ceremony of the Pots, 
except the хїтрилос ăyâves 12555, merely a competition between 
comic actors and evidently of late institution. 

The whole festival of the Anthesteria closed with the magic 
formula OdpaCe Kfjpes ойкёт' "AvGeornpua, which suggests that the 
ghosts had been invited at least to the day of the Pots 5, 

Having now surveyed the main points of the ritual we can 
consider the larger question as to the original significance of 
this complex three days’ service. How has it come about 
that a Joyous wine-festival has been combined with a tendance 
of the ancestral ghosts and with the feeling that one or more 
of the days were шара, tabooed or ‘uncanny’? To explain 
this difficulty, a theory has been put forward by Miss Harrison ° 
that the whole of the Anthesteria was originally an All Souls' 
Feast, belonging originally to Ge and merely taken over by 
Dionysos at a later period ; that the Hıdoiyıa was primaevally 
“an opening of the zibo: or jars’ in which the dead were interred 
so as to allow the Kijpes or ghosts to escape; that the Xóes or 
feast of cups superseded an earlier Xoai or rite of libations to 
the spirits; and, finally, that the name ’Avdeornpia does not 
signify the “feast of flowers, but that Dr. Verrall's derivation of 
the word from avaßervacdaı ( to pray up, to evoke the spirit’) 
gives us the true intention of the festival as a “feast of 


who are ignorant of anthropology ; the 


* Mommsen, Feste, p. 425, is inclined 
reading Käpes is impossible both on 


to attach these rites to the Diasia on 


the twenty-second of Anthesterion ; but 
this view seems less reasonable on the 
whole. 

> The reading Küpes is now generally 
accepted except by one or two scholars 


historical and anthropological grounds; 
and the metrical form is natural to 
magic or religious formulae. 

© Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 99, &c.; 
Prolegomena, pp. 32-49. 
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evocation’ or ‘revocation.’ Ме may accept the theory in the 
main without accepting the etymological hypotheses invented 
to support it; for these are unscientific or frail. Dr. Verrall’s 
explanation of 'Av&ecrípia ignores the fact that the preposition 
àvá in Attic and Ionic prose is never syncopated in compounds 
except in words such as áv6eua, taken over from poetry. The 
difficulty which his etymological attempt would meet, namely, 
that ’AvOeornpia, being a verbal-adjective form expressing causa- 
tion, cannot be derived from &»6os, ‘a flower, does not arise. 
”Арбеот рт is not a derivative from ävdos and does not mean 
the ‘festival of the flowers.’ But the word is a quite normal 
formation from ävdeo, and has the proper causal significance 
of ‘the festival that causes things to bloom’; and that such 
a ritual with such a magic purpose should be performed at the 
beginning of spring is in perfect keeping with ancient ideas 
and practice. A festival of this kind might indeed be an 
* all-souls ' service; for the spirits are often invested with power 
over vegetation, and the belief is occasionally found that they 
arise from the earth in the newly sprouting growths of spring. 
But a critical examination of the facts does not support the 
view that the whole of the Anthesteria was of this ghostly 
character. That the word IL6oíyia should have served two 
such different uses, first denoting the opening of the miĝo 
of the dead, and later the opening of the wine-jars when the 
new wine was at last ready, is a curious coincidence, almost 
too curious to be credible. We know that primaevally in Attica 
and elsewhere the dead were buried in jars that might be called 
700, but we nowhere find the word in any clear sepulchral sense. 
And such a ceremony as the solemn and annual opening of the 
graves of the dead so as to evoke the spirits, though not 
impossible, is so strange as to require direct attestation before 
we can accept it as a fact“. The Roman custom to which the 


* I have tried in vain to find a clear lanterns, Frazer, С. J. 3, p. 86; and in 
anthropological parallel. Examples can ancient Teutonic ritual the dead were 
be found of invitations given to the dead occasionally entertained in the living- 


to come to the houses of the living, rooms, Golther, Мана. Germ. Aythol. 
for instance in the Japanese feast of P- 92. 
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phrase ‘mundus patet’ alludes is not an example in point *; 
nor can we accept the vase-representation of Hermes evoking 
souls from a burial jar® or the story of Pandora’s jar as any 
certain or probable evidence of a sepulchral ‘ pithoigia’ practised 
by the relatives at some anniversary-feast of the dead. And 
against the whole theory the fact tells strongly that the П:бобуш 
was wholly a day of rejoicing, free from any ghostly zapu; 
for it is only a careless misinterpretation of a passage in Eu- 
stathios’ commentary which has led a few writers to assert the 
contrary ?^*, Judging then from the recorded facts of the 
festival, we must adhere to the obvious interpretation of 
П:доѓу:а as ‘a festival of the opening of the wine-casks,' and 
must regard the first day of the Anthesteria as wholly joyous 
and Bacchic. 

Even less reason is there for tampering with the name of 
* Choes, and for the suggestion that a feast of Xoai or ghost- 
libations had preceded a feast of cups; but it is clear that the 
presence of the ghosts began to be felt on this day, as they 
were probably summoned on the twelfth to be in readiness for 
the Хутро, which may have been prepared after sunset on that 
day. Still it is evident that the Athenian public did not feel 
this presence as a burden or allow their unearthly visitors to 
chill the hilarity of the cups; the pitch and the buckthorn 
and the separate drinking sufficed for the ceremonious law 
of tapu. 

The theory that on the whole best fits the facts is that 
the Anthesteria was originally Dionysiac, a festival where 
the new wine was drunk and the worshippers thus inspired 


а Vide УУ, Fowler, Roman Festivals, | into her nether domain ?—this proves по 
pp. 211-212: his supposition that the human ritual The only actual ritual 
‘mundus’ was opened to store grain in that is known, which would explain the 
is very probable: the burying of grain Pandora story, is that of burying sin or 
is attested for the Romans and by death or diseases in a box, to be opened 
Tacitus for the ancient Germans. at the peril of the opener; Dr. Frazer, 

> Vide supra, p. 40. С. B. 3, p. 107, quotes an example 

© Miss Harrison's explanation of the from the gipsies of South Europe; cf. 
Hesiodic myth may be correct, and we the stories of Sisyphos binding Death, 
know that Pandora was Ge (vide vol. 3, of the Aloades binding Ares in a Jar 
P. 25); but if Ge opens the míos of the \Crooke, Folklore,viüi. 325 ‘ The binding 
dead—to allow the souls to escape ofa god"). 
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with magic potency to assist the growth of crops; and that 
this in Athens fell so near to a primaeval ghost-ceremony 
called Xyrpo. that the latter became attached to the Anthe- 
steria as a mournful finale. We may also believe that the 
Anthesteria was an aboriginal festival of the Ionic people, 
when they were still a united tribe, settled probably in 
Boeotia. For Thucydides states that all the Ionians— whom 
he erroneously regards as all descended from the Athenians— 
celebrated the feast on the same day. We can take his 
statement on trust, although the only Ionic states where we find 
certain or probable traces of the Anthesteria are Apollonia 
in Chalkidike, Smyrna, Magnesia on the Maeander, Priene, 
and Teos126. We may maintain that the cult in Salamis and 
Magnesia ?5— where Themistocles instituted the feast of the 
Xöes and a sacrifice to ‘Dionysos the cup-drinker'— was 
engrafted from Attica; but this is not likely to have been 
the case in the other lonic states. And it is impossible to 
suppose that the Dionysiac feast of the Xdes in Syracuse 1% 
owed its origin to Attic influence. Dionysos ’Avdıorijp, ‘he 
who brings forth the bloom, must have been a powerful name 
at Delphi ; for at some indefinite date before the first century 
B.C. the oracle imposed his cult upon Thera!%. Moreover, 
the statement of Thucydides indirectly implies that the Ionic 
Anthesteria was Dionysiac, like the Attic: and where the 
record gives us any clue at all, as at Smyrna, Priene, Syracuse, 
it reveals the Bacchic colour of the feast *. 

All this would be hard to explain if the Anthesteria had 
been originally a primaeval, that is pre-Ionic, ghost-festival of 
Attica appropriated there by Dionysos at some later period 
by some local accident b, 

The last festival that still concerns us is the ‘Megala 
Dionysia, or the Dionysia ёр dere *, which was held on 


* We hear of offerings to the dead in 
the month Anthesterion at Apollonia 
in Chalkidike; but Athenaeus tells us 
that the earlier practice there was to 
make these offerings in Elaphebolion 1%, 
The change of the month may have 
been due to Attic influence. 


® In neither of her expositíons does 
Miss Harrison discuss the objections to 
her theory arising from the ethnography 
of the cult. 

° A difficulty arises about the desig- 
nation Фу dore, for the Lenaia and 
Anthesteria were also held within the 
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days that fell between the eighth and the eighteenth of 
Elaphebolion, when full spring had set in and the season 
of navigation had begun 1%. In some ways the most mag- 
nificent of all Attic ceremonies, it reflected in the fifth century 
the power and the glory of Athens, and it intimately concerns 
the history of Attic literature and art. But it only concerns 
us here to raise those questions about it that are of interest 
for Attic or for comparative religion. The minuter questions 
are critically and successfully handled in M. Foucart's recent 
memoir*; and what is known concerning the main features 
of the ritual may be briefly stated. On the eighth day of 
the month, called ‘the sacred day, a sacrifice was offered to 
Asklepios, whose worship was introduced about 420 В. С., 
and a mpodywy was held, a preliminary trial of the performers 
intending to compete in the impending theatrical contests !?' * ; 
the Dionysia proper began with the торт), the procession which 
escorted the xoanon of Dionysos Eleuthereus from his temple 
on the south of the Akropolis near the theatre to a small 
shrine in the academy, which lay by the road leading from 
Eleutherai to Athens!74$h; certain functions in connexion 
with the procession were performed by a family called the 
Bacchiadai, who probably claimed, like the Ikarieis, a close 
ancestral association with the god!?7?; but the supervision 
of the whole was in the hands of the archon!7f. Of the 
magnificence of the procession the records give us only a 
fragmentary picture: we hear of the noble maidens bearing 
golden caskets on their heads, full of first-offerings to the 
deity 1271; and of philanthropists like Herodes Atticus enter- 
taining citizens and alien visitors with festal cheer on couches 
of ivy-leaves in the Kerameikos, through which the image was 
borne on its way to the academy 74. On its arrival there 
it was placed in the shrine which Pausanias mentions 1°? ^, on 
an altar of the type known as syapa, being of low height and 
city-wall (vide Foucart, op. cit. p. 109). distinguish it from their rural village- 
I would suggest that the Great Dionysia feast. 

were called “the City’ festival merely * Op. cit. pp. 163-204 ; his statement 
from the point of view of the country- is of little value for the larger problems 
folk, who only came in great numbers conceming the cult of Eleutherai and 


to this celebration and used theterm to — its relation to tragedy. 
PARNELL. V Q 
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hollowed out in the middle*: and a chorus of boys sang 
hymns of praise to “the god on the еѕсһага 11 ^, It was 
probably here that victims were offered by “the king, the 
ephebi, and ‘the archon, whose sacrifice was accompanied by 
prayers for the health and safety of the Boule and Demos of 
the Athenians and for the fruits of the country 5657 On 
the return journey, enlivened perhaps by the кёроѕ? mentioned 
in the law of Euegoros 1274, the idol was escorted by the ephebi, 
who carried it in a torch-lit procession to its place in the 
theatre, where it was to witness the ensuing comic and tragic 
performances and musical competitions 1°, 

All this is civilized and cultured service, and there is no 
trace of anything primitive in the forms of ritual except the 
‘ phallagogia? which was probably by no means prominent in 
the procession; for the only evidence of it is a fifth-century 
decree, restored almost with certainty, bidding the Athenian 
colonists of Brea to send yearly a sacrifice of ox and sheep 
to the Panathenaia and a phallos to the Dionysia!? i, And 
the whole festival has in no way such an air of antiquity 
about it as the Lenaia and the Anthesteria ; and Thucydides 
evidently regarded it as the younger. Therefore the ‘ Basileus, 
the head of the oldest religion, plays but little part in it; it is 
“the archon’ who supervises it. The circumstances and the 
date of its foundation, then, become an important question 
of interest both for Attic history and for the development 
of tragedy. 

The chief god of the whole festival, in whose honour it 
would seem to have been instituted, was Dionysos Eleuthereus ; 
in or near the precincts of whose temple stood the theatre and 
the more ancient orchestra that has been found beneath its 
foundations. It was he whose image presided and whose priest 
occupied a place of honour at the theatrical performances *! e, 
And Dionysos Eleuthereus is primarily the god ‘of Eleutherai, 
whom the later legend declared to have been introduced into 


* For the shape of the &oxapa vide  «âpo: who competed for victory, vide 
Furtwängler, Archiv f. Religionswis- Foucart, op. cit. pp. 180-183; for the 
еме 1905, р. 192. authenticity of the law of Еперогоѕ, 

The inscriptions testify to several vide ibid. p. 169, n. 4. 
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Athens by a certain Pegasos, who brought a sacred image 
of him from the shrine which Pausanias mentions as still 
existing in his time at Eleutherai, and which contained a copy 
of the image that had been taken away “e. The yearly 
procession therefore in which it was escorted to that small 
shrine in the academy must have been reminiscent of his 
original pilgrimage and his arrival at the first station outside 
the city on the road from Eleutherai. 

When then did the god of the little Boeotian town on 
Kithairon arrive, and why did he change his abode? A recent 
answer has been attempted by Vollgraff*, who maintains that 
the cult could not have migrated until Eleutherai was incor- 
porated with Athens, and that this did not happen till shortly 
before the peace of Nikias. As regards the first proposition, 
we may say that the cult by no means always ‘ follows the flag’; 
it often passes over toa new community by mere contagion or its 
own attractiveness; and an individual can leave his own state 
carrying with him certain fepd and certain images, like Telines 
of Gela’. Pegasos, who brought the cult from Eleutherai, may 
have been a private missionary seeking to win a position in 
Attica; and the legend of the opposition that the Athenians 
offered, of the punishment that it brought upon them, and of 
the Delphic oracle which they at last obeyed, seems inconsistent 
with the theory that the Athenian state eagerly and for politic 
reasons of its own appropriated the worship of a city that they 
had absorbed*!*. Yet it seems clear that what Pegasos brought 
in was the state-worship of Eleutherai and an image of public 
cult; for the men of Eleutherai appear to have replaced it 
after it had been taken away by an image of the same type f!*. 
And the very name of the town may have been derived from 
an epithet— EXeldepos—of the god who releases as well as 
binds*. Now an independent community would not voluntarily 
surrender its cherished idol unless it was Joining a greater state 
on favourable terms; therefore it is to be believed that the 
transference of cult coincided with the union of Eleutherai 


* Athen. Mitth. 1907, p. 567. name, vide Steph. s. 2.; and it may have 
^ Herod. 7. 153. bome merely the secular euphemistic 
* There were many places of this sense of ‘the free town." 
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and Athens. But can we place this event as late as the 
above-mentioned scholar would have us place it, about the 
middle of the latter half of the fifth century? His arguments, 
drawn from Thucydides’ strategical account of the invasion 
of Attica in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, are 
unconvincing*; and that Lykios the son of Myron should 
sign himself ’EAevdepeis in an inscription of the middle of 
the fifth century is consistent with the belief that Eleutherai 
was then included in Attic territory and yet retained a position 
of some independence. The reasons on the other side for 
assigning a greater antiquity to the Attic cult of Dionysos 
Eleuthereus are stronger, though the evidence is only indirect. 
The story of his introduction became coloured with legends 
that have the vague prehistoric air; the Athenians resist his 
rites and are punished with a pestilence, an oracle threatens 
them; and Pegasos the apostle becomes associated with the 
primaeval Amphiktyon, in that group of clay figures repre- 
senting Amphiktyon feasting Dionysos and the gods that 
Pausanias saw in the building near the shrine of Dionysos 
Меїротепов °, АП this is explicable if the cult came in 
the sixth century, for the events of that age are still capable 
of taking on the mythic colour and chronology”; it is not 
easily explicable if the introduction was as late as the latter 
part of the fifth century. We do not find the coming into 
Athens of Asklepios, about 420 B.C., nor the still earlier 
arrival of Pan, relegated afterwards by vague fictitious my- 
thology back to the prehistoric past, but these historical 
occurrences remain connected with real names, Sophocles and 
Pheidippides. As regards the oracles quoted in the Meidias 


* Assuming that the striking ruins of 
Gyphtokastro on the road between 
Thebes and Eleusis are those of Eleu- 
therai and that this place was Athenian 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, we can still understand Archidamos 
ignoring this fortress, which did not 
Obstruct the road from Megara into 
Attica, and attacking the more southerly 
Oinoe which did; and Oinoe was near 
enough in any case to the Boeotian 


frontier of Attica to be called ёр ue8oplois 
(Thuc. 2. 18). The passage in Euripides 
Suppl. 754-761 is no kind of evidence 
as to the date of Eleutherai's inclusion 
in Attica; it only shows that the 
Athenians were prone to claim a con- 
nexion with it in the mythic period. 

> For instance Pausanias naıvely calls 
Endoios, the well-known Ionic sculptor 
working in Athens about 530, a son of 
Daidalos. 
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of Demosthenes, which have been supposed to refer to the 
foundation of this cult and of the Megala Dionysia®, it is 
only the metrical one from Delphi that could conceivably 
be regarded as the original foundation xpyopds 127®; and this 
might belong to the sixth century and be that to which 
Pausanias refers le, We shall then conclude that the earlier 
of the two shrines, that which was constructed in the sixth 
century, in the precincts of the temple near the theatre, 'the 
most ancient temple, according to Pausanias *! °, was built to 
receive the idol of Eleutherai, and that the later shrine, built 
there about 420 B.C., was raised to receive the chryselephantine 
statue of Alkamenes, Finally, if we suppose that the incor- 
poration of Eleutherai in Attic territory occurred in the 
sixth century, we can better understand the silence of history 
concerning it. 

This chronological discussion is inevitable, because, if we 
are able to place this cult back into the earlier century, we 
can more easily associate it, as certain indications tempt us 
to do, with the origin and rise of tragedy. 

First, we may consider what could have prompted the 
Athenians to establish a second spring-festival of Dionysos, 
as they already had one, the Anthesteria, and no other state is 
known to have established two. What is found elsewhere 
not infrequently is a duplication of the spring-ceremony of 
purification, one in the earlier, one in the later spring”. 
But we may regard the Anthesteria in part as the earlier 
cathartic rite, when dangerous influences were expelled ; and 
the Thargelia was the great purification of the whole people 
in May. Some vague cathartic ideas probably attached also 
to the Megala Dionysia; but it is not clear why the Athenians 
should have found three such services necessary. We must 
look to some external causes and circumstances for explana- 
tion of the problem. Let us suppose that the people of 
Eleutherai made it a condition of their acceptance of the Act 
of Union that their chief god and his idol should be honoured 
with a separate festival in the Attic metropolis; they might 


= Vide Mommsen, feste, p. 446, n. 1. 
b Vide Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1906, p. 452. 
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easily obtain an oracle to back their demands against Athenian 
reluctance. Suppose also that at the same time Peisistratos 
was pursuing his policy of making Athens an attractive centre 
of the Greek world, was further developing Dionysiac worship, 
and was also anxious to encourage a new and promising art 
that was just coming into the city, say from Ikaria, the art that 
we know as Attic tragedy. Tragedy, in its origin, belonged 
properly and mainly to the winter; and the Lenaia had a right 
to it. But the visitors whom Peisistratos desired to attract 
would not come in the winter; and meantime the Eleutherians 
were demanding a separate festival at Athens. He could 
meet all these requirements by instituting a new festival of 
Eleuthereus in full spring*, when the weather was genial and 
visitors from Attica and abroad could flock to the city, and he 
could thereby give special encouragement to the newly rising 
forms of drama which would not insist on any strict ritual law 
of times and seasons. 

Moreover, Dionysos Eleuthereus may have had a natural 
affinity for the tragic contests and a right to preside over 
them. To show this is to raise the whole question of the 
origin of Attic tragedy, which the student of the public 
religion of Greece cannot evade, and to the solution of which 
that study ought to be able to contribute something. Until 
a few years ago all scholars appear to have comfortably 
held the Aristotelian theory that tragedy developed somehow 
“from the leaders of the dithyramb, was primarily satyric, 
and only ‘grew solemn” at a later stage. The weak points 
in this theory have become more and more palpable to 
independent critics», and now a recent attempt has been 
made to dissociate the origin of tragedy altogether from 
Dionysos °, and to find it in hero-worship, in funeral mimetic 


5 Mommsen's view (loc. cit.) that the 


festival already existed before it became 
Dionysiac, and originally was conse- 
crated to Apollo, rests on no other fact 
than that tripods were the prizes for the 
dithyrambic contests; but tripods were 
conventional prizes from the Homeric 
period onward. 


> Vide Wilamowitz - Moellendorff, 


Herc. Fur. p. 55, &c. (his exposition 
ignores the religious evidence and the 
name трауфдіа) : of more value for the 
special question is Emil Fleisch's paper 
in the * Festschrift Th, Gomperz, Zur 
Vorgeschichte der attischen Tragödie, 
(1902). 

* By Prof. Ridgeway in a paper read 
to the Hellenic Society, vide abstract 
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dances performed at the graves of the dead. Of such com- 
memorative ritual, from which a real drama might arise in 
so far as the sepulchral dancers might enact the story of 
the dead man’s achievements, we have scattered evidence 
from different parts of the world®. The only clear testimony 
from Greece which bears directly on the present question is 
the well-known passage in Herodotus concerning Kleisthenes 
of Sikyon®; in which we are told that the Sicyonians had 
been in the habit of honouring the Argive-Sicyonic hero 
Adrastos with ‘tragic choruses, and that the tyrant, who 
was jealous of the memory of Adrastos and, like others of 
his class, was devoted to Dionysos, took them away from 
the hero and ‘gave them back to the god. Taken strictly, 
these words might require us to believe that these choruses 
had belonged to Dionysos at the beginning and had then been 
diverted to the cult of the hero. But this would be outside the 
ken of Herodotus. We can only trust his record to the extent of 
believing that before Kleisthenes there were ‘tragic choruses’ 
in honour of Adrastos; and it may have been in consequence 
of these performances, as well as of the celebrity of the 
early Sicyonic writer of dithyrambs, Epigenes, that Sikyon’s 
claim to the invention of ‘tragedy’ was admitted in after 
days. There is nothing indeed to suggest that these ‘tragic 
choruses’ of Adrastos blossomed into a real drama; only 
it is open to us to believe that what had happened in Sikyon 
happened also in Attica, and that here also ‘tragic dances’ 
may have been customary at the graves of heroes or heroines, 
from which the real Attic tragic drama, the only tragic drama 


and criticism by M. Maas in Wochen- Ridgeway has referred to the funeral 


schrift fur Class. Philol. 1904, pp. 779- 
783. 

* e.g. Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1907, 
p. 522; Man. 1906, p. 54: excavations 
of four “Early Minoan’ graves at 
Kumasa near Knossos show round 
plastered grounds near to each on the 
East, which were probably used for 
funereal dances; Arch. Anzeig. 1907, 
p. 108. 


> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sikyon. Prof. 


ceremonies connected with the Apolline 
hero Skephros at Tegea (Paus. 8. 53) 
as an example of the representation of 
пабєа at a grave; but Pausanias’ narra- 
tive does not prove this: the act of 
the priestess of Artemis who ‘pursues 
someone’ seems a case of ritual-pursuit, 
a fairly common ceremony, rather than 
a dramatic uiunais : vide Apollo, К. 48°, 
Artemis R. 35. 
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of Greece in our sense of the word, was gradually evolved. 
Such a theory would have the advantage of accounting for 
its sorrowful tone and the great variety of its subject-matter, 
as varied as the fortunes and sufferings of the honoured dead. 
Yet there is one serious lacuna in it: it offers no explanation 
of the name rpayadla®, But the meaning of this name should 
be the starting-point of any theory of the evolution of the 
thing. What then was the original sense of tpaygdds? It 
occasionally happens in etymology that that which is obvious 
is also true; and no other explanation of the word has been 
or probably ever can be suggested of any vraisemblance 
except the obvious one, that it somehow means ‘goat-song?, 
and in accordance with the simple law of Greek compounds 
more naturally means ‘the song of the goat, or even 
“the song about a goat, than “the song for the prize of 
a goat? On the analogy of көрфдѓа, the first explanation 
commends itself? But as goats do not sing, we shall be 
forced to understand the word as the song of ‘the goat-men, 
the men who masquerade as goats. Now at this point, which 
scholarship had long ago reached, arose all the trouble and 
misunderstanding. It was thought that men who dressed 
as goats were bound to 'play the goat, as we say, in fact 
behave as satyrs; and though it seemed easy to understand 
the satyric drama arising from such play, its evolution into the 
Agamemnon scemed harder to follow. And a staggering blow 
appeared to be dealt to the whole theory of this origin of 
tragedy by the seeming discovery that the Attic 'satyrs' were 

* It is also a flaw in the theory, that do with beer, and we do not certainly 
tragedy at Athens was never connected know that he had in Thrace: трфуо5 is 
with the Anthesteria, as might have only a late Greek word of limited preva- 


been expected if it was descended from lence meaning a mess or porridge made 
a ritual commemorative of the dead. out of cereals. 

» The objections on religious as well * Dr. E. Fleisch, op. cit., notes that 
as etymological grounds against Miss this derivation is not in line with abaqdés, 
Harrison's venturesome etymology rpa- кгбарубд) but these words do not prove 
“ба = spelt-song or beer-song (Class. that @8] could only be compounded 
Rev. 1902, р. 332; Proleg. p. 421) are with words meaning musical instru- 
overwhelming; трауфйіа is a word of ments, for what should we say of xw- 
Greek formation, invented to describe pia? трауфдіа is as good Greek as 
something Greek, not Thracian: in ‘goat-song’ is good English; the ques- 
Greek religion Dionysos has nothing to tion is—what it means? 
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not goat-shaped at all, but horse-shaped*. The more natural 
supposition, however, is that the men called rpayoı, and who 
sang the song and danced the dance, were not satyrs but 
worshippers engaged in a solemn ritual of the goat-god ; and 
we should compare them with the girl-bears, the äpkroı, who 
danced the bear-dance in honour of Artemis at Brauron, and 
the rapor, the young men in the guise of bulls who served the 
bull-god Poseidon. Neither among the ancient monuments 
nor in ancient literature have we direct evidence of men called 
tpayot, thus arrayed and thus engaged. But we have the 
Argive-Euboean legend mentioned above of men dressing in 
goat-skins in honour of the god ; we hear of sacred maidens, 
called rpayn$ópo,, performing a solemn function in his ser- 
vice 8а and we now have the much more weighty evidence 
of the Dionysiac carnival in modern Thrace, in which men 
wearing goat-skins enact a mummery-play which at one point 
is “tragic! We may also maintain with certainty that the 
men who were singing “the goat-song, whether this means 
the song of the goat-men or the song about a goat, were 
serving some deity to whom the goat was habitually offered 
and who was regarded as incarnate in the goat. Now among 
the deities who were associated in this intimate way with 
this animal, Dionysos is the only one who comes into the . 
discussion concerning the origin of tragic drama°; if, at 
least, we abandon the faith that it arose from the dances 
of goat-shaped masqueraders of Pan. And against the 
theory that it may have arisen directly from hero-worship 
is the fact that the goat is rarely, if ever, mentioned among 
the animals offered to the glorified dead?. If, therefore, the 
old Sicyonic choruses wore goat-skins in their mimetic dances, 
* For the question of satyrs and  ciations with hero-worship, but none 
seilenoi, goat-men and horsemen, see at all with *drama,' vide vol. 3, ‘Ge,’ 
especially E. Fleisch, op. eit.; cf. Miss К. 12°, and cf. ibid. p. 223. 
Harrison, C/ass. Rev. 1902, pp.331-332; 3 Heliodoros, in the Azthiopica, 2. 35, 
Wernicke in Roscher, 3, pp. 1409-1413. mentions that the Ainianes offered goats 
I have not discussed the question, as to Neoptolemos, among other animals, 
I do not think it bears directly on the but we cannot trust every detail in his 
origin of tragedy. > Videsupra,p. 107. long account. Another doubtful example 


© Black goats were offered to Ge in is in the inscription from Amorgos, Eph. 
the Attic Tetrapolis; and Ge has asso- Arch. 1907, pp. 190-191. 
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commemorative of Adrastos, we should find it difficult to give 
the religious explanation of this eccentric fact*. But it is 
strange that Herodotus should have ever been understood to 
attest that they once did ; his phrase трау:кої хдрос is obviously 
used in the same sense as rpayedia in the Attic vocabulary 
of the fifth century, when the reminiscence of the goat had 
faded, and the modern meaning of “solemn drama’ prevailed. 
As Attica was the home of the real tragic drama, it is here 
that we should specially look for the traces of the goat- 
Dionysos We know that Ikaria, the reputed birthplace of 
Thespis and still an independent centre of tragic performances 
in the fourth century "°, was devoted to the Dionysiac religion 
and was probably its earliest place of establishment when it 
entered Attica from Boeotia: whatever flourished at Ikaria 
was likely enough to have a Dionysiac origin; and the 
fragment of Eratosthenes, ‘the Ikarians in early times first 
danced about the goat!?, prompts us to believe that there 
was there some primitive mimetic service of the goat-god ". 
But the most important Attic cult to note for our present 
purpose is that of Dionysos MeAárvatyis, of which the signifi- 
cance has already been noted, and which we have found 
attached to places on the Attic-Boeotian frontier, and 
especially with Eleutherai*. There it is associated with 
the story of the madness of the daughters of Eleutherai 
and with a phallic tradition; but it is more to our present 
purpose to examine the story of the duel between Melanthos 
and Xanthos, which the scholiast on Plato derives most 
probably from Hellanikos9?*: the names are of the highest 
importance and their meaning is transparent; it is a duel 
between ‘black man’ and ‘fair man’; or, as Dionysos the 
nether god of the black goat-skin aids Melanthos, we may 
call it rather a fight between ‘black god’ and ‘fair god,’ in 


* Adrastos at Sıkyon isto beregarded 
as an ancestral hero: the proofs ad- 
vanced to show that he was originally 
the god of the lower world are not 
good; still more gratuitous is it to 
suppose that he was a double of 
Dionysos himself; both these sugges- 


tions are found in the article ‘ Adrastos ’ 
in Roscher. 

> Wilamowitz, op. cit., discredits the 
record of the Ikarian origin of Thespis ; 
though the authorities are late, they 
probably draw from early tradition. 

° Vide supra, p. 130. 
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which “black оса’ kills “fair god’: and Dr. Usener's sagacity 
has rightly detected in this a special form of the old-world 
ritual-fight between winter and summer or spring; having 
been aided by his researches into the Macedonian feast of 
spring-purification called rà Zavâid, in which there was a 
sham fight and honour paid to a hero named Xanthos*. 
We have here a glimpse of a very interesting fact that may 
lie at the root of the greatest birth of European literature ; 
an old Thrako-Greek mummers' play in which a divine figure 
in a black goat-skin kills another divine figure who is the fair 
or bright god; other mummers in black goat-skins will take 
part, and the whole is under the ‘aegis’ of Dionysos ‘of the 
black goat-skin, who is the god of Eleutherai, who is the god 
of the Athenian theatre. A simple passion-play could easily 
be raised to a higher scale by attaching to it some real or 
fictitious history; hence we hear of Bocotian and Athenian 
armies, kings and leaders, just as among our own mummers 
we hear of Wellington and Napoleon. It is the presence of 
the black figure that is most significant, and he can be traced 
in the mummery plays round a large area of Europe”: the 
little noticed Greek examples have been mentioned above‘; 
and to the old Greek we may now add the modern example of 
the masquers with blackened faces and bands in the Dionysiac 
carnival of Viza@. The black man could easily degenerate 
into comedy; the soot-covered figure in the phallophoria 
appears to have been comic, and this is the case now with 
our May-day sweep. But this is contrary to the law of early 
ritual thought. The black figure would be originally tragic, 
connected with death, and might be called winter or Dio- 
nysos with the black goat-skin, or elsewhere ‘the Turkish 
Knight! The Podeis or ‘sooty ones’ at Orchomenos were 


valuable investigation into the parts 
and characters of the surviving mummer- 


a Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1904, 
pp. 303-313: I do not know whether 


he appreciated the importance of his 
theory for the question of the origin of 
Attic tragedy or whether others have 
appreciated it. 

» My friend Mr. Binney, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, is engaged upon a 


plays; he informs me that the usual 
name for the black figure is ‘the 
Turkish Knight,' who is usually killed. 
* Vide supra, p. 211. 
3 Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 194. 
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evidently figures in some Dionysiac tragedy, in which some one 
was mimetically killed, perhaps the child-god, in animal or 
human form. And there is this curious further coincidence, 
that the ‘sooty ones’ belong to the Minyan stock; and 
Melanthos is a Neleid, and so a Minyan. We may then 
conclude that this early tribe, probably the first propagators 
through Hellas of the Thracian religion, diffused a traditional 
passion-play performed by men who wore the dark goat-skin 
of the god, in which some one, probably the embodiment of 
the winter- or spring-divinity, was killed and lamented: and: 
that this primaeval drama became attached to the goat-god 
in his own northern home and remained always attached to 
him, because originally it was a ‘masque of the seasons’ 
and he was a vegetation-god ; and it need have had nothing 
to do with the trieteric death of the god, the mystic service of 
the Maenads. This play spreading through the villages of 
Northern Greece would easily acquire variety of motive; for 
many villages had their local legends of some one who perished 
in the service of Dionysos, and who had come to be regarded 
as the ancestral priest-leader of the clan: he would take the 
part of Xanthos or Melanthos as required: and thus early 
tragedy could easily appear as in some sense a commemorative 
dirge of the heroic dead, and acquire that dirge-like character 
which is deeply imprinted on its earlier forms®. Certainly, the 
village of Ikaria, the reputed home of Thespis, possessed an 
excellent motive for primitive tragedy in the sad death of 
Ikaros and Erigone; and actors who had reached the point of 
dramatizing such stories as these would soon feel equal to any 
heroic subject of the sorrowful kind. At that point the neces- 
sities of the stage would compel them to drop the goat-skin. 
Yet they might continue to be called rpdyoı or tpaywdol, just 
as the girls at Brauron were called ‘bears’ long after they had 
discarded the bear-skin. 

The special type of vegetation-masque which could serve 
as the germ of Greek tragedy is the winter-play in which 
Xanthos is slain by Melanthos; the spring-play in which 


* See Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906, p. 286, ‘Totenklage u. Tragödie,’ 
M. P. Nillson. eR = i : 
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Xanthos revives and slays the black figure would be less 
tragic. And as Attic tragedy was always sad, involving 
lamentation, it was probably in origin a winter-drama. But 
the law of the consistency of time is never rigidly observed 
by primitive masqueraders; the modern Thracian goat-man 
is slain in early spring, and is mourned and brought to life 
again in the same play. And so the Attic tragedy could 
easily shift to spring if, for convenience' sake, it was desired. 

Certainly the earliest type of more developed Attic tragedy 
which we know or can surmise had travelled far enough from 
that primitive mummers' play; and there is a lacuna that 
we must not ignore. But the religious facts presented above 
seem to explain the name ‘tragedy,’ and its ingrained character 
of sadness, and its association with Dionysos; and no other 
theory as yet advanced succeeds so far; against the traditional 
view that the dithyramb was the parent of tragedy is the 
objection that there is not known to have been any mimetic 
element in the early dithyrambs, nor were they, as far as we 
can see, associated with the goat-god at all, but rather with 
the bull-god. 

The belief that Attic tragedy arose from some form of 
Dionysiac ‘ mimesis’ throws some light on another dark theory 
of Aristotle's, the theory of *katharsis We have noted the 
idea of purification or deliverance from evil influences as 
immanent in Bacchic ritual?, as part of the prompting impulse 
of the Maenad ecstasy %. The madness of the daughters of 
Proitos was cured by the Dionysiac prophet Melampous, and 
the means he employed were ceremonious dances of a chorus 
of young men’: the daughters of Eleuther were relieved of 
their madness by faith in Dionysos Melanaigis, but we are 
not definitely told how the relief was effected: was it by some 
‘tragic’ dance? Itis noted as a psychological fact by Aristotle ° 
that the wild Phrygian wind-music, essentially Dionysiac, 
served to persons of morbid emotionality as a relief of pent-up 
passion. Doubtless the primary intention of the word кабарсіѕ 


5 Vide supra, p. 163; cf. the supra, pp. 195-196, and К. 125. 
purificatory value of swinging, vide P Apollod. Bi6/.2.2,2. © Pol. 8.7,4-9. 
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in the contexts of the Poetics and the Politics is medical; but 
it must be remembered that medical practice, even in the time 
of Aristotle, was not wholly freed from religious tradition, and 
the deliverance of the body from evil humours by kathartic 
medicine could also mean for the patient a deliverance from 
evil spirits; so that the same word could have both a religious 
and a medical connotation. We have traced the origin of 
comedy to a religious form of purification; the Orphic sects 
that Plato condemns offered purification from sin by means 
of 'festal pleasures, sacrifices, and amusements*'; the old 
‘kathartic’ tradition of certain forms of dance and music, the 
association of tragedy with spring-time, which was the natural 
season for public purification, all this could have suggested to 
Aristotle, as the key-word of his theory, the term which has 
exercised modern criticism ° and which in his secular thought 
he tries to define as merely medical*. We have here then one 
more illustration of the intimate association which confronts 
us everywhere between Greek art and Greek religion. 

This long analysis of Dionysiac public cult and ritual 
enables us to appreciate to some extent its salient charac- 
teristics. Its chief contribution to the religious experience 
of the race was a higher fervour and self-abandonment than 
was engendered by the purely Hellenic religion; its chief 
contribution to civilization was the art which it fostered. 
As to the moral question, so natural to the modern mind, 
it is almost irrelevant here; and to understand the reality 
of much ancient religion we must free ourselves from some 
modern preconceptions. As the highest flight of religion rises 
above mere morality, so a religion may be most powerful in 
its appeal and yet remain directly non-moral. In the Bakchai 
of Euripides, the unconcerned reply of the prophet to Pentbeus?, 
‘Dionysos does not constrain women to be chaste,’ expresses 
truthfully the attitude of this religion to morality, so far as 
the public cults reflect it. Those of the traditional Hellenic 

* Rep., p. 364, C-E. Suidas, s. v., À xpi) Tpaywdelv mavras ў 
® Vide Rohde's Psyche, 2. p. 48, п.т. ueAa'yxoAáv, and by Diogenianus, each 
* That the Aristotelean theory was in giving the same irrelevant explanation. 
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divinities were mainly ethical; but Dionysos in his public 
functions left morality alone, offering no new ethical gospel, 
but a more high-pitched mental life to man and woman, 
bondsman and free. ‘Even in the Bacchic orgy the virtuous 
woman will not be corrupted *^ Doubtless, the frequent 
indulgence of religious ecstasy reacts on the moral tempera- 
ment; but there is no reason to accuse the Greek Bacchic 
worship generally of exciting to sexual or other immorality ; 
nor was the usual Bacchic thiasos such as those which awakened 
the terror and wrath of Rome in the second century B.C. 

Much more could be said of greater interest both for morality 
and religion, if we were studying those private sects, the Orphic 
religious brotherhoods; we should find here advanced con- 
ceptions, such as a deeper sense of sin and the necessity of 
purification from it, and an ecstatic hope in a happy immor- 
tality, attained through communion 195 132, 134, such as that 
which comforted Plutarch and his wife in their bereavement!??, 
But in none of the public cults of the god, nor in any of 
those mysteries of his which in any way were patronized 
by the State!?, do we find such aspirations recognized or 
proclaimed». Nevertheless the statue-ritual contained the 
germs which ripened in the Orphic cloister, and the fruit is 
seen in the inscriptions of South Italy and Crete 13113 From 
these, as well as from the facts set forth in this chapter, we 
understand why, when the Hellenes came into closer relations 
with surrounding nations of a deeper religious life than their 
own, they saw in the Phrygian Attis, the Egyptian Osiris, 
the Hebrew Jahwe, the counterparts of the Thraco-Hellenic 
god 133-134, 

* Ibid. 1. 316. associated with this idea (cf. vol. 3, 

> The Maenad-mysteries, which were pp. 152-153): for the question of 
under State-authorization,are not known Dionysos’ participation in the Greater 
to have been connected with posthumous and Lesser Eleusinian mysteries, vide 
salvation ; the mysteries of the Attic — vol. 3, pp. 146-153, 169. The mysteries 
deme of Alimus seemed to have aimed ofSabazios at Pergamon? *, of Dionysos 
chiefly at physical fertility °°; but the — Hebon at Naples!??, may have been 
Demeter-mysteries of Іегпа 129 0, in eschatological. Whether Athens ever 
which Dionysos at last gained a promi- publicly patronized the former is uncer- 
nent place, probably contained a promise tain; the evidence that might be extracted 


of immortality, and it is likely that from the citation given R. 129* is 
Dionysos Miorns at Тесеа !298 was doubtful. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF DIONYSOS 


THERE is no divinity whose presence is more familiar 
among the various monuments of Greek art than Dionysos. 
It is especially the works of the fifth century and the later 
period that testify how inwardly the imagination of the world 
of Hellenic paganism was possessed with the Bacchic myth, 
cult, and enthusiasm. But though the art-record abundantly 
illustrates the complex conception of his nature, the monuments 
are mainly mythologic rather than sacral, and comparatively 
few reproduce for us the actual scenes of ritual or the types of 
temple worship. 

His character as a tree-god, which, we have seen reason to 
believe *, belonged to his aboriginal nature, can be illustrated 
by an interesting art-form that, though iconic, bears still some 
reminiscence of the aniconic fashion. We have literary record of 
sufficient authority, a verse of an oracle and a fragment from the 
Antiope of Euripides, both quoted by Clemens, to prove that his 
earliest agalma at Thebes was a mere fetish, an upright pillar? ; 
and simple villagers, even in the latest period, still attracted 
his beneficent power to the orchard by the consecration of 
a rude tree-stump?: even Dionysos-Kadmos was represented 
by Thebes as a column of wood, supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, which later piety decorated with bronze, but never 
changed into human semblance”. And the gradual develop- 
ment of the anthropomorphic figure out of the aniconic agalma 
is more clearly presented by the monuments of Dionysos than 
by those of any other Hellenic divinity e. The special cult-type 
that thus emerges is that of Dionysos Aevöpirns, or “Evdevdpos, 


* Supra, p. 96. © Vide especially Bótticher, Baum- 
» Geogr. Reg. s. v. Thebes. kultus, pp. 226-230. 
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or Периибиов 5%. The pillar is embellished with certain attri- 
butes proper to the tree-god, as we see in a Pompeian wall- 
painting that shows a pillar erected in the middle of a tree 
and decorated with a thyrsos and other Bacchic emblems. 
We are brought a step nearer to anthropomorphism by the 
ritual of attaching a mask of the god’s countenance to the 
tree or the pillar, which has been noted in a former passage. 
The actual ceremony, performed by women-worshippers, is 
depicted on a fragment of an Attic lekythos found in 
Rhodes. And the mask could become the eikon by the 
attachment of drapery round the pillar or the trunk to which 
it was fixed; of this we have some interesting examples 
from the best period of vase-painting. A red-figured vase 
in Berlin" shows us the half-iconic form of the bearded god 
with hanging drapery arranged around a pillar to which 
vine-sprays are attached; a Maenad is dancing before it, 
while another is playing on the double flute behind it. An 
amphora in the British Museum shows a similar disposition 
of tree, column, and eikon, but the ritual depicted in front 
is a libation offered by a female votary crowned with vine- 
leaves, while another stands near holding a sacrificial casket 
(Pl. XXXII). But the greatest example of representations of 
this type is the beautiful Attic krater in Naples (Pl. XX XIII), 
on which is depicted a sacrifice and dance of Maenads before 
the draped eikon of the tree-god: one is ladling out wine 
from the wine-bowl, another is waving the tambourinc, others 
arc in the whirl of the orgiastic dance. The names attached 
to the votaries, Mainas, Dione, Thaleia, Choreia, show that 
the scene is drawn from the imaginary world. Yet doubtless 
many facts of actual ritual are here reproduced: the type 
of the idol is obviously one that was much in vogue, and 
the table of offerings before it, displaying fruits and possibly 
eggs, shows the bloodless oblations that we know were occa- 


a Jahrbuch, 1896, p. 115, Abb. 1,2: LXVIL 3. 
cf. the large bearded mask crowned b Botticher, op. cit. Fig. 42; Gerhard, 
with vine-leaves and attached to a pillar, Zrinkschalen, Taf. IV. 5; Baumeister. 
a Maenad with sacrificial pitcher and Denkmäler, 1, p 432, Fig. 479. 
thyrsos retreating before it, on Attic * Furtwângler-Reichhold, Taf. 36 37- 
lekythos, Gerhard, <Aéhand/, Tat. 
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or Hepixidvios %°. The pillar is embellished with certain attri- 
butes proper to the tree-god, as we see in a Pompeian wall- 
painting that shows a pillar erected in the middle of a tree 
and decorated with a thyrsos and other Bacchic emblems. 
We are brought a step nearer to anthropomorphism by the 
ritual of attaching a mask of the god's countenance to the 
tree or the pillar, which has been noted in a former passage. 
The actual ceremony, performed by women-worshippers, is 
depicted on a fragment of an Attic lekythos* found in 
Rhodes. And the mask could become the eikon by the 
attachment of drapery round the pillar or the trunk to which 
it was fixed; of this we have some interesting examples 
from the best period of vase-painting. A red-figured vase 
in Berlin? shows us the half-iconic form of the bearded god 
with hanging drapery arranged around a pillar to which 
vine-sprays are attached ; a Maenad is dancing before it, 
while another is playing on the double flute behind it. An 
amphora in the British Museum shows a similar disposition 
of tree, column, and eikon, but the ritual depicted in front 
is a libation offered by a female votary crowned with vine- 
leaves, while another stands near holding a sacrificial casket 
(Pl. XXXII). But the greatest example of representations of 
this type is the beautiful Attic krater in Naples (Pl. XXXIII), 
on which is depicted a sacrifice and dance of Maenads before 
the draped eikon of the tree-god: one is ladling out wine 
from the wine-bow], another is waving the tambourine, others 
are in the whirl of the orgiastic dance*. The namcs attached 
to the votaries, Mainas, Dione, Thaleia, Choreia, show that 
the scene is drawn from the imaginary world. Yet doubtless 
many facts of actual ritual are here reproduced: the type 
of the idol is obviously one that was much in vogue, and 
the table of offerings before it, displaying fruits and possibly 
cggs, shows the bloodless oblations that we know were occa- 
* Jahrbuch, 1896, p. 115, Abb. 1,2: LXVII. 3. 

cf. the large bearded mask crowned b Botticher, op. cit. Fig. 42; Gerhard, 
with vine-leaves and attached to a pillar, 7rinkschalen, Taf. IV. 5; Baumeister. 
a Maenad with sacrificial pitcher and Denkmäler, 1, p 432, Fig. 479. 
thyrsos retreating before it, on Attic © Furtwängler-Reichhold, Taf. 36 57. 
lekythos, Gerhard, Аёдат, Taf. 
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sionally offered to Dionysos??*. But how are we to interpret 
the round disc-shaped objects seen between his ears and the 
vine-boughs, which we find again on the British Museum 
amphora beneath the mask on each side of the column, as 
also on the vase of Berlin where they are suspended on the 
vine-branches that seem to perforate their centre? The 
explanation that they are either ‘mitrai’ or pads for carrying 
baskets on the head is not satisfactory. It may be that we 
have here a free pictorial illustration of the practice which 
belonged to the sun-magic observed in the Apolline Daphne- 
phoria of Boeotia, the attachment to the sacred tree or maypole 
of balls signifying the celestial bodies *. 

The tree-ritual, that is illustrated by the vase-representations 
of this type, is also found on one monument of the plastic 
art, namely, a marble relief published many years ago’, 
showing a bearded head of Dionysos emerging from a tree, on 
each side of which the figures of Demeter and Kore are seen, 
while at the foot liesa winged child that has been called Iacchos. 

The ritual that inspired these monuments no doubt belonged 
usually to rustic and private worship. But we have evidence 
that occasionally it was adopted by the State; for the eikon 
mysteriously brought to Lesbos and consecrated by an oracle 
at Methymna was nothing more than a mask of olive-wood, 
probably grotesque and archaic’; and we may suppose that 
the image of the god found at Magnesia on the Maeander 
inside а plane-tree®:#%=, which was the occasion of an important 
religious institution’, was of similar type. At Athens we hear 
of a mpócemor or mask of Dionysos, probably of the sixth 
century, as, according to Athenaeus, it was sometimes mistaken 
for the countenance of Peisistratos*, and at Naxos of two 
wooden masks, one made from a vine-tree, the other of fig- 
wood f. It is likely that these were often painted red. We 

hear of two idols at Corinth, called Lusios and Baccheios, of 
which the countenances were smeared with red paint 5^3; and 
of the statue of Dionysos, “the bringer of strong drink, at 


* Vide vol. 4, p. 285. * Vide supra, p. 152. 
> Müller-Wieseler, ii. Pl XXXI, 3 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. 
n. 341. 
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Phigaleia, which still retained something of the form of the 
tree-fetish, for the lower parts were entirely concealed with 
sprays of laurel and ivy, and of which the face was painted 
bright with cinnabar 414. An interesting terracotta mask of 
Dionysos of the underworld in the British Museum shows 
the application of red paint (Pl. XXXIV,a); and here the 
colour may have borne a funereal significance which it often 
possessed in primitive ritual*, but it could have had no such 
meaning in the eikons of Phigaleia and Corinth. In these 
cases the idol’s face was smeared with red, no doubt in order 
to endow it with a warm vitality, for red is a 'surrogate' for 
blood, and anointing idols with blood for the purpose of 
animating them is a part of old Mediterranean magic”. 
We may also observe that the ritual itself of hanging masks 
on trees descends from a very primitive period *, and as its 
purpose was probably to evoke or constrain the tree-spirit 
or the power of the tree, it may belong to magic rather than 
to religion. 

Dionysos, the tree-god, was regarded, as we have seen, as 
the deity of vegetation in general; and the monuments 
sufficiently illustrate this broader aspect of him. The 
dedication to him of a ‘liknon’ or shovel-shaped winnowing- 
fan, filled with various fruits, must have been part of the 
public, as well as the private, ritual of certain communities *?* ; 
we see such an offering on the interesting Hellenistic relief in 
Munich (Pl. XXXIV, b), set up on a column in the midst of a 
Dionysiac temple, which suggests that the ceremony belongs 
to state-worship@, Herc from the midst of the fruits emerges 
the phallos; and though the literary evidence amply attests 
the employment of the generative emblem in public ritual, 
the monuments of public religion that directly refer to the 
custom are rare. Ithyphallic Hermai are sometimes found 
in a Bacchic entourage on vases, but we do not know that 


* Vide Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906, custom of adorning the tree with a 
pp. 1-26, ‘Rot und Tot.’ human head, 
> Vide Class. Rev. 1896, p. 409. 4 Published by Schreiber, Zellen. 
© Baldwin Spencer, Australian Keliefb. Taf. So A; Miss Harrison, 
Tribes, p. 630, notes the Australian Proleg. p. 519, Fig. 148. 
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they ever stand for an idol of Dionysos*. In fact, in the 
myriad art-representations of the Bacchic thiasos or carnival, 
the lower animalism which is so strong in his male followers 
scarcely contaminates the god. 

The usual emblems of fertility employed by Greek art- 
language are the kalathos and the cornucopia; and we have 
proof that these were occasionally attached to Dionysos, the 
kalathos probably in the monuments of public cult^: on a coin 
of Skepsis, apparently of the fourth century B.C., we see his 
bearded countenance, surmounted by a kalathos and an ivy- 
crown (Coin Pl. 15); the mint of the ‘koinon’ of Lesbos 
in the period of M. Aurelius took as one of its types the terminal 
figure of the bearded god wearing the kalathos and placed on 
a prow (Coin Pl. 16a) ; and as Mitylene shows us a figure of 
very similar type (Coin Pl. 16b) we can conjecture that it 
reproduces a well-known idol of the island-worship: its 
hieratic form alone would suggest (186, ° 

Among the vegetation-symbols of the god, any allusion 
to his association with corn-growing is very rare; we may 
therefore notice especially a fourth-century coin of Mallos 
in Cilicia“, where we see a corn-stalk depicted behind the 
shoulder of the vine-god (Coin РІ. 17). 

Finally, the ivy-crown and the thyrsos, which are his 
commonest badges of all, are derived from his association 
with the life of plants and trecs, and do not specially allude 
to the god of wine; and that he was always more than this 
for the Greeks is suggested by their wide prevalence in the 
art-representations. 


+ Vide Gerhard, Лари. Tat. LXIII- 
1.ХҮП. On Taf. L.XVIL 2 he publishes 
a late vase of careless style with an 
ithyphallic pillar surmounted by a 
yonthful head, upon which appear what 
he interprets as bull's horns and as the 
mark of Dionysos Hebon. But his own 
sketch suggests rather that the vase- 
painter intended to represent only the 
ordinary petasos of Hermes, 

" He carries the comucopia in the 
procession of the divinities on the black- 


figured vase published in Gerhard, 
Auserl, Vasenó. Pl, XVI; and as he 
appears emerging from the carth on the 
Santangelo cup. id. Abkandl. Taf. 
LXVIII. 2: cf the Marathon patera, 
p- 245. 

© Cf. Gardner, Гурез, xv. 11, р. 79: 
I do not feel the force of Newton» 
association of this type with the story of 
Dionysos кєфаААл» or фаХАтР- А 

% Vide Suppl. List of Coins s. 
* Lycaonia-Isauria-Cilicia.’ 
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Apart from symbols and attributes, the artist could express 
his religious conception of the deity by grouping him familiarly 
with the old Hellenic divinities of the orchard and the corn- 
field. The union of Dionysos with the resuscitated Kote in 
early spring has been supposed to be represented on many 
vases of the archaic period, published by Gerhard, whose 
interpretation has been followed by some more recent archaco- 
logists*. The interpretation is hazardous, and the scenes are 
too vague to serve as evidence of clear cult-ideas: they present 
us merely with a procession of divinities, in which Dionysos 
is seen accompanied by a goddess, who occasionally holds 
a flower; she is quite an indeterminate figure, and we cannot 
say that the vase-painter had Kore in his mind; he may have 
been thinking vaguely of Ariadne or Semele. From Marathon. 
where both Kore and Ge were worshipped, we have an inter- 
esting patera of later sixth-century art, showing Dionysos 
with the cornucopia seated opposite a seated goddess who 
holds a flower in her left hand"; the style is solemn and 
hieratic, and suggests a cult-association of the god with the 
goddess of vegetation (Pl. XXXV). More important for the 
present purpose is a type of representation which undoubtedly 
refers to the “Avodos or resurrection of the carth-goddess ; and 
some of the scenes where this is the theme have already been 
considered among the monuments of Demeter and Kore*. 
One of these that has been published, a red-figured ‘krater’ 
of the Berlin Antiquarium, shows us the beautiful form of thc 
earth-goddess ascending up through a sort of vaulted cave, 
while satyrs are peering down through it in wonder‘. Above 
and aloof sits Dionysos, in his usual attitude of unconcerncd 
abandon, not even gazing at the figure which is of central 
interest. On the close analogy of other vases we may name 
her Kore*, but we cannot interpret this scene as evidence 
of any solemn ritual in which Dionysos and Kore were 
associated, the prelude, for instance, of a iepòs yapos in spring. 


* A. V. x-xvi, cf. 4дданай, LXIN, 3, è Vide Mon. dell’ Inst. xii, Tav. IV ; 
LXX. Miss Harrison, Zro&gom. р. 278, 

> Ath, Mitth. 1882, Pl. IIT. Fig. 69. 

* Vol. 4, pp. 223-224. * Vide vol. 3, p. 224. 
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The god is here a figure of the landscape and of the picturesque 
fancy rather than of cult: he stands for the life and the joy of 
spring, which is the season of the resurrection. And an artistic 
representation of any real ritual enacting the marriage of 
Dionysos and Kore is still to seek*. But a deeper hieratic 
significance attaches to two other archaic vases, which show 
a different scheme of the resurrection-motive from the last: on 
Pl. XXXVIa we see the heads of two divinities, mere трбоота, 
arising side by side out of the earth, while satyrs and Maenads 
dance around them: the vine-crown worn by the god, the 
vine-branches above their heads, and the Bacchic extourage 
reveal his person and name ; and the goddess we should call 
Semele because of the near affinity of this representation with 
that on the other vase (Pl. XXXVI b) °: here the two heads 
are confronting each other, and the god holds a wine-cup; 
the group is framed round with vine-clusters, which a solitary 
satyr is gathering, and the names Dionysos and Semele are 
inscribed above the heads. As there is some literary evidence 
of a real ritual performed in certain places in spring, in which 
the young vegetation-god was supposed to bring up his mother 
from the dead, we may consider these vases as hieratic monu- 
ments alluding to the central act of that mystery, without 
exactly reproducing it. 

The god who arises from the earth is naturally regarded as 
belonging partly to the lower world; and Dionysos on this 
side of his character was likely to be associated with Kore- 
Persephone, a much more potent personality in Greek religion 
than Semele. Yet the monuments of cult that attest this 
association are comparatively rare. Those that concern the 
Attic mysteries have been noticed in a former chapter ; and 
to those there mentioned and discussed may be added as 
further illustration the representation on an Attic coin of 
the second century B. C., on which we see the god enthroned 
and holding two torches, while Demeter stands by him with 
a long torch in each hand (Coin PI. 18). The State has 


4 Vide vol. 3, p. 252, n. a. I; cf. text, vol. 2, p. 208, Anm. 107 
Mon. dell Inst. vi, 7. (Santangelo cup in Naples). 
° Vide Gerhardt, Abkand/. Ixviii, 3 Vide supra, pp. 192-194- 
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here chosen a type that certainly alludes to his participation 
in the great chthonian mysteries of Attica. And the type 
of the coin of Paros with the youthful Dionysos on the 
obverse and Demeter Thesmophoros on the reverse has 
probably a similar significance of mystic union?. The later 
coinage of Pergamon also points to some cult-union of the 
two divinities, though it does not reveal the grounds of it. 
On the other hand, we may be sure that it was the chthonian 
character of Dionysos which led him naturally into the circle 
of the underworld divinities at Nysa near Tralles*, if we 
can trust the suggestion of the coins that show his figure 
on the reverse with Hades and Kore on the obverse“. Still 
more clear is the evidence of a number of votive terracottas, 
discovered on the site of Tarentum, to which reference has 
already been made*. These have been carefully described 
by Dr. Arthur Evans, who regards them as proving the 
existence of shrines of Kore-Persephone and the chthonic 
Dionysos. That this is the fitting name for the male divinity 
that so many of these associate with the goddess may be 
accepted as certain; the occasional presence of a Seilenos 
and the vine-spray that is carved as a canopy round the 
head of one of the Korai speak clearly to the Dionysiac 
intention of these dedications‘. And a striking type of the 
nether deity is presented by one of the smaller fragments, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum (Pl XXXVII) a work 
probably of fourth-century art?; it shows the god of life and 
death with closed or half-closed eyes, and with a countenance 
wearing the expression of a dreamy benignity; the crown 
of flowers is surmounted in front with an apex that, as 
Dr. Evans has pointed out, is certainly derived from the 
forms of the sepulchral akroterion. 

Boeotian art also gives some evidence of a similar asso- 
ciation of the chthonian Dionysos with the queen of thc 


* Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Paros. р. 224. 

^ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Pergamon. ! Vide Zell. Journ. 1886, p. 12. 

* Vide vol. 3, p. 123, R. 124. 5 First published by Dr. Evans, ibid. 
* Suppl Coin List, s.v. Lydia-Nysa. р. 18, Fig. 1. 


Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy, vol. 3, 
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lower world ; on Pl. XXXIV a we sec a terracotta mask of thc 
god, belonging to the British Museum, which may well havc 
been a pendant to that of Persephone found at Tanagra and 
published in a former volume?; both wear the same head- 
dress, which may be described as a low kalathos surmounting 
a 'mitra^' and both have probably come from the same 
workshop. The humble craftsman has been able to impart 
something of mildness to the features of the god of souls. 
and has put the wine-cup in his left hand and a fruit-- 
possibly a pomegranate—in his right, blended emblems of 
life that attest the hopefulness of the belief prevalent in 
certain Dionysiac circles. 

This type was probably popular in Boeotia and the adjacent 
lands where the Minyan worship had struck deep roots. The 
most beautiful example of it is a terracotta of more consider- 
able size than those just mentioned, found near Atalanti, in 
the territory of the Opuntian Locrians, and now in the Berlin 
Antiquarium^(Pl. XXXVIII). Here no doubt can arise either 
concerning the name Dionysos or the chthonian character of 
the god: the ivy that encircles his crown and the feminine 
veil that falls down from the back of his head over his 
shoulders prove the former, and the latter is attested by 
the similarity of the whole to the work just mentioned above, 
and again by the emblems, the wine-cup and the egg or fruit. 
And, as has been noticed already, the very shape of these 
half-figures was designed for sepulchral purposes. The work 
takes a high rank among the ideal monuments of the earlier 
art, in connexion with which it will be considered again. 

But no trait in the character of the god appealed so power- 
fully to the artist of the earlier and later periods as his 
predilection for the growth of the vine. On the chest of 
Kypselos, he was portrayed reclining in a cave and holding 
a golden wine-cup amidst a growth of vines, apple- and 
pomegranate-trees ??, He here retains much of the varied 


* 3, PLX, Museum. 

» A similar head-dress appears on с Publ. Arch. Anzeig. 1891, p. 120, 
some of the terracotta heads of the Fig. 5. 
god from Tarentum in the Ashmolean 
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character with which the aboriginal religion had invested 
him. But on the Frangois-vase he is the wine.god purc 
and simple, distinguished from the other divinities by his 
more excited movement and by the wine-pitcher that he 
carries on his shoulder. Looking at the monuments of 
public art that have survived, we find perhaps the earliest 
expression of this idea on an archaic coin of the Sicilian 
city of Galaria, on which the god is represented standing and 
clad in a himation, with the cup and a vine-branch in his 
hands (Coin Pl. 19)*, and again on a South Italian coin of 
the sixth century В.С. of some unknown city, showing us 
a bearded deity with coarse animal features, holding a wine- 
cup, and over his shoulders a clustering vine (Coin Pl. 20)". 
The suspicion that the personage here depicted is not the 
deity at all, but a satyr, is scarcely justified; the satyr or 
seilenos was a type rarely chosen for a city's coinage, and 
in the very carly period appears only at Thasos and Naxos, 
where there were a Thracian tradition and, we may assumc. 
Thracian influences®, and on the issues of certain Macedonian 
citics and tribes, which present him coarsely and character- 
istically as ithyphallic, carrying off a woman and reclining 
on an ass; some of these issues display the taste of a rude 
barbaric people?; but it is unlikely that a state of Magna 
Graecia in the sixth century would have selected the satyr 
for its coin-figure, or, having selected him, would have reprc- 
sented him with such indistinctness. The only other example. 
so far as I am aware, that the coinage of the sixth century 
affords us of the cult of the wine-god is the type of the 
kantharos bound round with ivy on the early coins of Naxos °. 
But his form becomes more frequent, marked by kantharos or 
vine-leaves, on coins of the fifth century, as on those of Abdera, 
Peparethos, Athensf, though the ivy-wreath is morc commonly 
his characteristic badge. 

The archaic representations of the wine-god display him as 


* Suppl. Coin List, 5.2, Sicily. e Suppl Coin List, sz. Crete and 
> Gardner, Types, т, 5, pp. 87-88. Aegean Islands. 
è Head, Hist, Num. pp. 227, 416. f Vide Suppl. List, 5v. Thrace, 


4 Vide Suppl. Coin List, ‘Macedon.’ Thessaly, Attica. 
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the personal divinity ; that is to say, the art is fully anthropo- 
morphic. But in the cult-records we noted evidence of the 
earlier animistic view, in which the deity has not yet separated 
himself from the thing*. And the cult-emblems connected 
with tree-worship that have been examined above reveal some- 
thing of this primitive and confused thought or feeling ; which 
reappears again here and there in the monuments of even the 
later art, for instance in a Pompeian painting, which shows 
the vine-clad Vesuvius in the background, and in the foreground 
clusters of grapes from which the human head and arms and ` 
feet of the god are seen emerging"; and again in a head of 
the bearded Dionysos in the Vatican, in which we see bunches 
of grapes sprouting from the beard and the hair* But in 
such works it is always difficult to decide how much is due 
to the influence of old religion, how much to artistic caprice 
and the nature-imagination of a later age. 

To this review of the cult-monuments that illustrate those 
conceptions of the divinity that are derived from the, world of 
nature belongs a brief consideration of the art-type of the 
bull-headed or horned Dionysos“. Apart from the evidence 
of surviving monuments, we have the trustworthy statements. 
of Plutarch and Athenaeus that ‘many of the Hellenes make 
their statues of Dionysos in the form of a bull ?*f* ; and that 
"Dionysos is often carved with sprouting horns and... in 
Kyzikos there is a bull-shaped idol of him*8”’ We have 
been able to trace this conception back to the Thrako- 
Phrygian religion; but no Thrako-Phrygian monument has 
as yet been with certainty discovered that illustrates it, with 
the possible exception of a relief found many years ago in 
Paros dedicated by a certain Odrysian to the nymphs and 
containing the figure of a human-headed bull. M. Heuzey, 
who first published it*, regarded it as undoubtedly a represen- 
tation of Sabazios; others have interpreted it as a river-god'. 
We cannot be certain that the deity is Sabazios, for the 
one or two certain representations of this god present him 


* Vide supra, p. 97. 4 Vide supra, pp. 97-98, 126. 
^ Gas. Arch. 1880, p. 10, Pl. ті. * Rev. Archéol. 1865, p. 452. 
^ Müller-Wieseler, 2, 344. f Michaelis, Annali, 1863, p. 317- 
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with the snake as his familiar badge, but with no bovine 
attribute at all. Nevertheless, it is a priori probable that 
an Odrysian native intended by this singular type the great 
god of his fatherland. On the other hand, we shall not 
believe that the Hellenes, who chose to express or to allude 
to the double nature of their divine man-bull, were dependent 
for their art-type on Thrace. The question arises first, what 
is our earliest monumental evidence in Hellenic lands? The 
familiar figure of the Minotaur of Crete cannot be of Dionysiac 
origin, for it is found already in the pre-Mycenaean era of art®. 
It used to be supposed that the coinage of Sicily and Italy 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. supplied illustration of the 
type we are considering. On the early coins of Gela and 
Katana? we find a bull with a man's head represented in an 
attitude that suggests the river-god, and this designation may 
be accepted as certain in spite of the subordinate figure of 
Seilenos that appears occasionally above the bull on the coins 
of Katana. At Metaponton the coinage of the fifth century 
presents the same idea differently с; here the river-god is 
erect and human except for his bull's horns and ears, and, 
lest we should think that he was Dionysos, there is the 
inscription "AxéAoio deOAor. Therefore we ought to regard 
the human-headed bull on the early coins of Laos in Lucania 
and of Neapolis, not as Dionysos, but as merely the river- 
god again. The belief that the Neapolitan figure represents 
Dionysos Hebon rests on no evidence or record’; on the 


a E. р. on the whorl of Praisos, Zell. 
Journ. 1897, p. 370 (Dr. Evans there 
compares a prism from Karnak of the 
VIIth dynasty). 

» Head, op. cit. pp. 114, 121: the 
man-headed bull occurs also on coins 
of Selinous and Entella, vide Hill, 
Sicilian Coinage, pp. 86, 91. 

° Head, op. cit. p. 63. 

" "This theory, which is now almost 
extinct, was expounded by Panofka in 
the Mus. Blacas, p. 94; he supported 
it by a very hazardous interpretation of 
a vase published, ibid. Pl. 32. that 


represents a maiden on a bull with 
human face, and which he imagined 
might refer to the mysteries of Dionysos 
Hebon. Lenormant, in his article in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, +, 
р. 620,declaıes that Macrobius expressly 
describes Dionysos Hebon as tauriform 
with human face, but he had not looked 
at the passage. A small bronze in the 
Berlin Antiquarium of a human body 
with a tail and a bull's head in the 
attitude of the dnogronetov probably 
represents a satyr. 
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contrary, the statement in Macrobius certainly suggests that 
his type was human 2, 

The later art expressed the aboriginal association of 
Dionysos with the bull by forms more consistent with the 
anthropomorphic ideal of Hellenism. On a black-figured 
vase we see him in the company of Poseidon, both riding on 
bulls, the wine-god pouring wine from his cup and holding a 
vine-branch (Pl. XXXIXa). Or he might be represented with 
the bull-hide round his body in accordance with the impulse 
to robe the deity in the skin of his familiar and sacrificial 
animal: for instance, a statue in Berlin of the late effeminate 
type shows him draped in this way and with the bull’s head 
hanging down his back?*. Ог the bull-nature might be 
delicately hinted at by the small horns that were sometimes 
depicted or carved sprouting above his forehead: the most 
notable example of this type is the Capitoline head that 
wears the ivy-crown (Pl. XL)^; we find it used also for the 
coinage of Soloi and Skepsis and of the Seleukid kings of 
Syria, suggested perhaps by the traditions of Sabazios ®. 
And though the coinage of Magna Graecia does not exhibit 
the type, it must have been in vogue in this district; for 
a terracotta antefix found in the sanctuary of Persephone 
at Tarentum and now in the British Museum exhibits a 
Dionysiac head with horns over the forehead (Pl. XXXIX b); 
there is no further proof of the personality, but the provenance 
is evidence sufficient. 

Macrobius’ theory of the solar character of Dionysos" is 
not supported, so far as we have seen, by any Hellenic 
cult; nor does any monument of art suggest it, except 
perhaps the later imperial coinage of Rhodes, where we find 
the head of Dionysos adorned with rays. We may believe 
that here there was some rapprochement between the ancient 
cult of Helios, whose type dominates the earlier coinage 


> Mon. d. Inst. vi. б. ' Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lykaonia, 
> Baumeister, Denkmàler, n. 484; —Seleukid kings; Imhoof-Blumer, Grzech. 
cf. Müller-Wieseler, II, Pl. XXXIII, Afunzen, p. 104 ff, Pl. VIII, 6-9. 
377, and Arch. Zeit. 1851, Taf. XXXII, 3 Sat. 1. 18. 
for other examples. 
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and only gives place to that of other divinities in some of the 
later issues, and the younger wine-god, as according to Dio 
Chrysostom Apollo-Helios and Dionysos were identified in 
Rhodes*; but it is possible that the latter took over the solar 
emblem mechanically, because of the numismatic tradition, 
not through any recognized kinship of character. 

Finally, we may suppose that the enigmatic epithet Ло 
in his cult at Amyklai alludes to the physical nature of the 
god®, and Pausanias’ statement is supported by some art- 
representations that show the deity with wings above his 
forehead. To those that have already been collected and 
described a new example has recently been added by the 
French excavations in Delos; an interesting mosaic in ‘the 
house of Dionysos, perhaps of the third century B.C., shows 
us the young god riding on a tiger and holding the thyrsos, 
with large wings at his shoulders ?. 

The monuments examined hitherto exhibit him mainly as 
a great god of nature and especially of wine; and it was from 
this region that the great artists who fashioned his ideal drew 
the material of their imagination. The symbolism of art was 
scarcely concerned with him as a god of the city, the turret- 
crown that he wears on the imperial coins of Teos® being 
an isolated example of the expression of such an idea 
(Coin Pl. 21). Nor does any existing cult-monument illus- 
trate for us the Lacedaemonian type of the spear-bearing 
Dionysos 6°; and it is only in the mythical scenes of the 
gigantomachy and his campaign against the Indians that the 
warlike character of the Thracian deity rcappears. 

In fact, the only side of his character. touching on higher 
human culture, that received some striking and occasionally 
inspired expression in Greck art was that which was recog- 
nized by the Attic cult of Dionysos Melpomenos. As we 
have seen, he was from of old a god of music, loving the wild 


* Vide Apollo, К. 315, vol. iv. as authentic, vide Thramer in Roscha, 
» Vide-supra, p. 120, n. d. Lexikon, 1. p. 1152. 
* Only some of those collected by 4 Bull. Corr. Ifell. 1906, p. 538, 
E. Braun, Aunstvorstellungen des ge- Fig. 14. 
F'ügelten Dionysos, 839, can be regarded * Vide supra, p. 141. 
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and pathetic voice of the wind-instruments. Then, at some 
time before the fifth century, the lyre came into his hands, 
probably from his partnership with Apollo. On a black- 
figured vase in the collection at Karlsruhe we see one of the 
satyrs playing on the lyre before his god; and on various 
vases of the later period Dionysos is represented playing on 
it or singing to it himself. The chef-d'œuvre of Brugos will 
be considered below; besides this may be quoted the two 
well-known vases from Ruvo in the museum of Naples; the 
one* containing the scene of the death of Archemorus, 
inspired partly no doubt by the tragedy of Euripides, as 
the newly-discovered papyrus of the Hypsipyle allows us 
to surmise, and showing us the reclining figure of the wine- 
god in an upper corner of the field, holding the lyre and posed 
significantly above the figure of Euneos, whom Euripides 
brings into the plot as the 'eponymos' of the Euneidai, 
the ministers of Dionysos Melpomenos at Athens?': the 
other? of better style, showing in the upper field the god 
in ecstatic movement bounding along with the tortoise-shell 
lyre, while on the body of the vase he is represented recum- 
bent on a couch with Ariadne and Himeros, and around 
and below are many figures that personify the tragic and 
satyric drama. That some of the youths belonging to the 
latter department wear ithyphallic goat-skins round their loins 
is evidence for the old association of the satyr-actor with the 
goat-god *. 

Besides the vases there are a few monuments of sculpture 
that illustrate his cult-association with the musical and 
dramatic arts. A relief found in the Peiraieus* shows us 
certain standing figures that are evidently players and a 


* Heydemann, Fasensammlungen des 
Museo Nazionale zu Neapel, 3255; 
cf Gerhardt, Akad. Abhandl, Taf. I-IV. 

^ Heydemann, 3240, Afon. dell’ Inst. 
iii, XXXI. 

* On another late red-figured vase in 
the British Museum, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
F. 163, two goat-horns are seen above 
the forehead of a youthful figure stand- 


ing behind a Nike who is crowning 
another youth who holds a tragic mask ; 
the former stands for the satyric actor, 
the latter is the tragic poet, certainly 
not Dionysos. The vase has been 
erroneously described in the Catalogue 
as the crowning of Dionysos as the 
inventor of Tragedy. 
a Ath, Mitth. 1882, Pl. XIV. 
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person of heroic form recumbent on a couch with a female 
standing near him ; an inscription names these two * Dionysos? 
and Paideia (Пад), the personification of ‘Culture. We 
have here then a dedication by a company of players, who 
had won some victory in the dramatic competitions in the 
Peiraieus, to their patron god and the imaginary goddess 
in whose cause they laboured. But the recumbent figure is 
not like any known type of Dionysos, unless the ‘ Theseus’ 
of the Parthenon gable, which it closely resembles, is Dio- 
nysos ; and while the style of the relief appears to point to 
the fourth century B.C., the epigraphy and the form Падуа 
suggest the second. Therefore Prof. Robert has maintained 
that the inscription is a later addition, and that the recumbent 
figure is rather the heroized poet or a hero of the locality. 
The reasons for this suspicion are themselves doubtful, and 
the relief requires careful re-examination. Finally, the famous 
dedication of Thrasyllos, the seated Dionysos in the British 
Museum, a thank-offering for a choragic victory, may be 
regarded as a monumental representation of Dionysos MeA- 
nönevos ; for the ample drapery suggests the ‘ kitharodos, and 
there are reasons for thinking that the left arm was upraised 
upon the lyre *. 

None of these monuments that portray the god of music 
and drama belong to public worship, and we have no record 
of any cult-image that expressed the idea by any symbol or 
attribute, for we are told nothing in detail of the statue of 
Dionysos МєХтбреуов at Athens. And the public work of the 
coin-engravers seems almost to have ignored this aspect of 
him ; I can find nothing to quote under this head except an 
Athenian coin of the first century B.C. which contains the 
figure of Dionysos holding a mask”, and a coin of Tralles 
of a late period on which he is seen driving in a chariot with 
Apollo who is playing on the lyre“. In fact, Greek religious 
art had its binding conventions ; the thyrsos, ivy-crown, wine- 
cup, and vine-branch were the stereotyped and almost necessary 


* Vide Overbeck, Gesch. d. Griech. 9 Head, Hest. Num. p. 323. 
Plast. 2, pp. 94-95. © Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘ Lydia." 
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emblems of the god of vegetation and wine; while the lyre 
essentially belonged to the Apolline iconography. 


The Dionysiac monuments afford some illustration, but 
little further revelation, of the public ritual as well as of 
the cult-ideas. Their importance as evidence of the Bacchic 
tree-worship, in which the oblations appear to have been 
bloodless, has been already noted. As regards the ordinary 
sacrifice of animals, the few representations that deal directly 
with this confirm the literary testimony that the bull and the 
goat were specially consecrated in his rites. A relief which 
was published many years ago in the Monumenti dell’ Insti- 
tuto”, but has since disappeared, shows a bull stepping from 
a boat with vines around him and before him an altar, 
and we may interpret this as a Dionysiac sacrifice that 
has been brought by sea’. An interesting example of the 
goat-offering and of other elements of Bacchic worship is 
a vase of graceful style from Ruvo in the Naples Museum, 
representing a solemn service before an altar and an idol 
of Dionysos°: on the altar a fire is burning, and near it is 
a table for offerings: the ministrants are eight women, one 
of whom wears a fawn-skin over her chiton and holds in one 
hand a sacrificial knife and in the other arm a small goat; 
another wears a tiger-skin and is striking the tympanum 
with her head thrown back in the usual pose of Bacchic 
ecstasy. The idol of the god is in the stiff style of the 
wooden fetish, bearded, with close-hanging raiment and 
holding wine-cup and thyrsos; but in the upper part of the 
same scene is the young god himself, the ideal witness of 
his own worship. Not far from him is a woman in Maenad 
dress, in melancholy attitude, with sunk head and hands 
clasping the knee; we can interpret this as the exhaustion 
following on religious delirium, and as a pictorial illustration 
of the proverbial ‘ Bacchic silence. The other women in the 
scene have nothing of the Maenad character, but show the 

* VI. Tav. 6. * Heydemann, op. cit. No. 2411: 


P For another example of the bull- Mon. dell’ Inst. vi, 37. 
sacrifice, vide infra, p. 258. 
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costume and action of functionaries in ordinary Hellenic 
worship. And we may note that the sacrifice is twofold, 
a blood-offering and an oblation of fruits and cakes, with 
which the altar-table is laid out (Pl. XLI). 

As regards the inner meaning, which I have endeavoured 
to determine in a former chapter, of the emapayuós and the 
Фрофауѓа, the rending and devouring of the bull, the goat, or 
the human victim, the monuments are not communicative nor 
helpful. The artists who occasionally represented the Maenad 
in the fury of her dance, bearing in her hands the rent frag- 
ments of the kid or of the human body, do not appear to have 
known any more about the significance of the sacramental 
orgy than Euripides did. The representations of the deaths 
of Pentheus and Orpheus are mythical and imaginary, and 
scarcely of direct value for the explanation of ritual or for the 
general religious problem, nor have any monuments survived 
which clearly show the death of the god at the hands of his 
worshippers*. But a black-figured vase of Kamarina has been 
published by Bendorff®, on which Dionysos and Ariadne are 
depicted advancing towards a goat that he describes as 
human-headed; and, so far as I can judge from the repro- 
duction, it seems clear that the artist intended to give to 
the animal's head certain human traits. He may then have 
been aware that the goat was at times regarded as the 
sacrificial incarnation of the human god, as, in fact, ‘a thean- 
thropic' animal. And possibly the same idea might explain 
the Metapontine coin-types of the female Dionysiac heads 
with a goats horn above the forehead °, 

If we search through the vast mass of Dionysiac monuments 
for elucidation or direct illustration of the official ceremonies 
of the great public festivals of Greece, the result is meagre 
and disappointing. The little that can be gleaned with some 
certainty is, however, worth noting. The ritual of the Dio- 


* In Hell. Journ. 1890, p. 345 > Griech. Sikel. Vas. 53.1. Cf. PL 
Mr. Cecil Smith has published an in- П, p. 35 supra, Dionysos riding ов 
teresting Attic hydria on which he а goat. 
discerns the death of Zagreus; but vide ¢ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘Italy.’ 
supra, p. 106, n. b. 
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nysiac procession in the ship or the trireme has been described 
and considered in the preceding chapter, and of this there are 
some interesting illustrations. A sixth-century vase painted by 
Exekias, now in Munich, shows us the god reclining at his 
ease on a warship with vine-clusters symmetrically spread 
about the cordage, while dolphins disport themselves around 
(РІ. XLIIa) ; that there is any allusion here to the myth of the 
Tyrrhene pirates is an unnecessary and improbable supposition ; 
it is more reasonable to regard the motive as suggested by such 
state-ritual as that which Smyrna solemnized every year. And 
this explanation is all the more likely when we compare another 
black-figured vase in Bologna®, on which we see Dionysos with 
satyrs about him, reclining on a ship under which wheels are 
depicted, obviously in reference to some procession in which 
it was drawn along. And, again, on a black-figured early 
Athenian vase found at Akragas, in the British Museum, 
the god sits upright, holding a cup and a spreading vine- 
spray, on an oblong-shaped car, that is given something of 
the shape of a ship by the boar's snout projecting as a ram; 
behind him is a small satyr acting as pilot ; and what proves the 
ritualistic intention of the whole is the sacrificial procession that 
follows, a bull being led along by worshippers, one bearing an 
axe, another a double flute, another a vine-spray (Pl. XLII b). 

This striking ceremony has been connected above with the 
return of the god in spring‘. And one or two monuments 
have been noted already that may commemorate the ritual 
of his evocation or resurrection*. We should associate with 
them, if we accepted Gerhard's interpretation, an interesting 
vase which he published, representing Seilenos armed with 
a shield, and blowing a trumpet which he holds towards the 
ground; for he interprets the scene as suggested by such 
a ritual as the Argives practised of evoking the god from the 
water by blowing a trumpet over it. But the attribute of the 
shield inclines one to believe that Seilenos is here armed for 


* Vide Jahn Vasensammlung, 339; " Vide supra, p. 246. 
Gerhard, 4. V, Pl. XLIX. ° A. V. PI. LI. 
^ Dummler, Rhein. Alus. 43. 355. f Vide supra, pp. 183-184. 


* Vide supra, p. 191. 
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war and that the representation alludes to the battles of 
Dionysos. 

The birth of the holy infant was part of certain Dionysiac 
state-ceremonies, but the monuments that we find commemo- 
rating it are in their primary intention mythologic, and give 
us no glimpse of real Bacchic ritual: ; though their value for 
the history of religion must not be ignored, for they served 
to prepare the imagination of the pre-Christian world for a 
passionate acceptance of the similar Christian story. Again, 
we have evidence that the carrying of the new-born babe in 
a Aikvov was part of a mystery-pageant performed by state 
functionaries, at least at Delphi and Chaironeia^; and to the 
literary we may add certain numismatic record. Where we 
find the figure of the infant Dionysos as a type of the state- 
coinage—at Ophrynion of Aiolis, Magnesia of Ionia, the 
Bithynian Nikaia, and in a Aikrov or cradle on the coins of 
the two latter states‘, we may conclude with reasonable 
certainty that a Мкрофорба: of the infant was part of the 
public ritual; and an Imperial coin of Germe, though it 
represents Dionysos as full-grown, suggests the same conclusion 
because of the male ministrant that follows him with the Абсор 
on his head 4, However, at the most these give only vague allu- 
sions to a real religious service. But the representation on a 
sarcophagus in the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cambridge, published 
by Miss Harrison?, may be something more, a scene of actual 
ritual, though whether it is suggested by the worship of the 
State or of some private Giavos we cannot determine. It 
is to be observed that, contrary to our natural expectations, 
the ministrants in this ceremony are male, as they were at 
* Chaironeia and apparently at Germef. In these and in other 
Dionysiac scenes, where a divine infant appears, archaeologists 
have been prone to apply to it the name lakchos; but in 


* For the question of a Bacchic birth * Proleg. p. 525, Fig. 152. 


in the Eleusinian mysteries, vide vol. 3, f In the representation on the terra- 

PP. 252-254. cotta-relief, published Millin, GaZ. 
> Vide supra, pp. 186, 188-189. Alyth. lxvii. 232, a satyr and a Mae- 
© Vide Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Aiolis, nad are carrying the Aíxvov with the 

Ionia, Bithynia. babe; but the scene here is merely 
4 Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lydia. imaginary. 
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regard to this question it is only relevant here to point out 
that the infant Dionysos is not known to have been called 
Iakchos in any public religious service, not even of Athens. 
We might certainly expect to find some monumental illustra- 
tion of the great Attic festivals of the god ; but so far research 
and criticism have not been rewarded by any striking or clear 
discovery in this direction, with one important exception that 
must be noticed here. An Attic ‘oinochoe’ in the British Mu- 
seum, found in Thessaly, of fifth-century style, but rather careless 
drawing, exhibits the following scene: Dionysos, unclad and 
bearing the thyrsos, approaches from the left a seated woman 
who holds a sceptre and faces right, but turns her head round 
to him: she is a stately and severely draped figure, but bears 
no mark of Kore or Ariadne or any goddess; before her is an 
Eros, and behind him a winged vuydedrpia with two torches, 
while another Eros stands behind Dionysos. This looks like 
a marriage; and the interpretation proposed by Mr. Cecil 
Smith appears to me convincing*. The seated female is the 
first lady of Athens, 'the queen, and this scene represents 
the ceremony of her solemn marriage with the god on the 
day of the Anthesteria ; the shape of the vase itself suggests 
the festival of the wine-pitchers. Accepting this as the true 
significance of the vase-painting, we may see in it a further 
proof that this marriage was a political symbolic act, not, as 
has been supposed by some, the iepös уйџоѕ of divinities in 
which the queen personated Kore. There is another vase in 
the British Museum, of which the painting may have been 
suggested by another Attic festival (Pl. XLIII): a black-figured 
amphora of the agonistic type representing on one side Athena 
and Heracles confronting each other between two pillars ѕиг-. 
mounted as usual by cocks, on the other Dionysos giving a cup 
of wine to a vine-crowned female who may stand for Ariadne ; 
the artist may have intended vaguely to allude to the Oscho- 
phoria, for this was the only festival of Dionysos that had an 
athletic character and in which he was brought into close 


* In a paper read before the Hellenic numbers of the Journal. 
Society in 1908, to be published with > Published by Gerhard, 4. V. Pl. 
illustration in one of the forthcoming  CCXLVI. 
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relations with Athena, Ariadne also playing her part, and the 
prize being a measure of wine; Herakles may have been added 
for his interest in athletics. 

Much has been written concerning the monuments, especially 
certain vases of Magna Graecia, that are supposed to represent 
various acts of the Bacchic mysteries. But none of these can 
be regarded with probability as monuments of public cult. 
On the other hand, coin-types are more directly concerned 
with the state religion; and we can add to the literary record 
that has already been briefly examined some numismatic evi- 
dence of the prevalence in Asia Minor of Dionysiac mysteries 
under state control. We find on the coins of Ephesos, Per- 
gamon, Smyrna, Thyateira, Laodikeia, and other cities of 
Asia Minor *, the well-known cistophorus-type, showing on the 
obverse a snake issuing from the ‘mystic chest, the design 
enclosed in an ivy-wreath, and on the reverse two snakes 
heraldically coiled on each side of a bow-case (Coin Pl. 22): 
and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer has shown by skilful arguments that 
Ephesos was the original home of this device, and that thence 
before the close of the third century it was borrowed by 
Attalos I, and soon after by some ten other Asiatic cities. 
The reasons for the rapid diffusion of the type were commercial, 
no doubt, rather than religious; but it was suggested to the 
State that first gave it forth by the power of the Bacchic 
mystery, and the type itself is proof at once of State-acknow- 
ledgement, if not of State-supervision, of those rites. The 
type of the ‘cista mystica’ with the snake belongs properly 
to Asia Minor; the snake is specially the familiar incarnation 
of Sabazios, whose cult was powerful on the coast and in the in- 
terior, and the к:стофороѕ was a functionary of Phrygian ritual®?®, 
Therefore we may regard these types as derived by Ephesos 
from the Sabazian mysteries, though we have no other record 
of their existence in this city. They were very powerful at 
Pergamon 9? *, and this may have helped to popularize there 
the cistophorus-currency. Other evidence of Dionysiac State- 
mysteries in Asia Minor is supplied by the Imperial coinage 
of Magnesia on the Maeander, showing the infant Dionysos 


* Vide Suppl. Coin List. s.v. Ionia, Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia. 
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seated on the mystic chest within a temple near a flaming 
altar before which a corybant dances (Coin Pl. 23); and 
by the 'cista mystica’ on the coins of Teos and the Phrygian 
Dionysopolis *. 

The monuments that have been cited and considered so far 
form a valuable supplement to the ample literary record of 
this religion. But those that are selected for discussion in 
the next chapter are of higher value for the impression that 
they convey to us of the best Greek imagination concerning 
Dionysos. And we shall find that the Greek artist was at 
least as inspired as the Greek poet in interpreting to us the 
spell of this strange divinity whom Hellas adopted and 
transformed. 


3 Suppl. Coin List, 5.2. Ionia, Phrygia. 


CHAPTER VII 


IDEAL DIONYSIAC TYPES 


WHEN the fetish-types of the iconic and semi-iconic period 
of religious art were being abandoned’, and the anthropo- 
morphic form was beginning to emerge clearly, the archaic 
artist was accustomed to present Dionysos as a grave and 
bearded god, amply draped, usually erect and tranquil or in 
quiet movement—except in the rare representations of his battle 
with the giants—and only distinguished from the other high 
divinities by thyrsos, ivy-crown, cup, or vine-spray, or often by 
a freer treatment of the hair. But here and there the con- 
sciousness that in character, form, and action, he was different 
from the others, appears to glimmer through the stiff con- 
ventions of the early art of design and modelling. The 
sculptor of the chest of Kypselos distinguished the deity of 
nature by his picturesque environment, the divine giver of the 
wine-feast by his recumbent posture, and remembered that he 
haunted the wilds and the cool solitude of the cavern rather 
than the cities of men®. The engraver of that very early coin 
of unknown provexance, mentioned above ©, seems to have had 
in mind—as few probably of his contemporaries had—the 
semi-barbaric character of the god derived from a barbaric 
origin, and therefore ventured to give him a coarse and almost 
brutal type of features [Coin Pl. 20]. Moreover, he alone—as 
far as we know—of all the early artists dared to represent him 
as wholly undraped. No less original is his representation by 
the Attic painter of the François vase who distinguishes him 
among the more sedate forms of the other deities by the 
orgiastic movement with which he bounds along carrying a 


* For these vide supra, pp. 240-242, ù Vide supra, р. 248. 
and cf, vol. І, p. 17, R. 9. * Vide supra, p. 249. 
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large wine-pitcher on his shoulder. Another noteworthy 
product of later sixth-century art is the Attic terracotta- 
relief, in which we see a mule led by a boy-satyr, and 
carrying on its back the drooping figure of the intoxicated 
god, whose eyes are closed, and who is only kept in bis 
position by the supporting arms of the faithful Seilenos?. 
As in the rendering of some of the types of Hephaistos we 
discern the bourgeois imagination of the artisan, so here we 
have the impression of the naive rusticity of the countryman. 
This is probably some peasant's dedication, who feared his 
god little but loved him much, and treated him ez bon 
camarade: this simple spirit, which is here preserved from 
any indelicacy of expression, and the earnest care of the 
artist's craftsmanship, invest the monument with something of 
the old-world charm of village life in the south. But it was 
reserved for the more advanced period to be able to hint at 
the character of the wine-god without coarseness or animalism 
by some significant pose or treatment of countenance. 

There is a wide gulf between these crude works and the 
great art of the close of the sixth century and the beginning 
of the fifth, when the artist with greater command over form 
and expression could freely render his delight in the Dionysiac 
revel and his higher imagination of the god. The vasc- 
painters are our best witnesses. The inspiration of music on 
the god himself is masterfully depicted by the vase painting of 
Brugos in the Paris Cabinet des Médailles [Pl. XLIV] ”,a great 
achievement of genial power: Dionysos clad in chlamys and 
long chiton is playing the lyre and singing with his head 
thrown back in the ecstasy of song, while two satyrs are 
leaping and playing castanets. 

Among the vast number of vase-representations of the 
thiasos, only a few master-works need be mentioned here; 
for they show us, better perhaps than any poct could, the tones 
and atmosphere of the Bacchic ‘thiasos’, as the best artists 


* Arch, Zeit. X875, PL15,2: this monu- named Seilenos and is not rather а 
ment suggests the doubt whether the Dionysos, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Macedonia, 
figure reclining on the ass on the fifth- р. 81. 
century coins of Mende has been rightly > Hartwig, Meisterschalen, xxxiii. 
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imagined it. At times, though rarely, the god himself is 
caught with the fury of his own orgy, and on a red-figured vase 
of the middle period? he is seen in long girded chiton and 
boots, holding a snake and thyrsos, and flinging himself into 
a more than usually violent dance [Pl. XLV]. On a Munich 
vase of an unknown master, belonging to the early red-figure 
style*, he is also moving rapidly, though not so violently, with 
cup, vine-spray, and panther's skin, and with some expression 
of benignity on his lips; the figure of the Maenad holding the 
snake, with her head thrown back in an ecstatic abandon 
that becomes almost a fixed art-type, is peculiar for the treat- 
ment of face and hair, which seems unique (Pl. XLVI]. But 
on another Munich cup, which may be a work of Вгисоѕ°, the 
deity himself is seated sedately, and turns back to gaze at 
a Maenad who is leaping in fury; the artist has combined 
a deep inward seriousness here with great energy of life 
[Pl. XLVII]. But perhaps no representation of the Bacchic 
thiasos on vases of any period is so beautiful or so inspired 
as that on the Attic krater in Naples, which depicts the sacri- 
fice to the tree-god described above (Pl. XXXIII]*: what 
arrests attention here is the strange blending of dignity and 
delicacy with the fire of the movement. 

Of these artists the words of Euripides may be used: 
‘happy is he who hath the Bacchic communion in his soul.’ 
We feel that they express something in thisstrange religion that 
the Christian Fathers in their bitter attack on it have missed. 
The Bacchic god is no ignoble sensualist and no effeminate 
weakling, but a strong pervading personality, full of living fire 
which tingles in the veins and illumines the physical nature of 
those who share his communion. Here is neither morality nor 
immorality ; it is only the satyrs who sometimes show the 
conventional indecency ; the god stands aloof from this, and 
the women votaries are uncorrupted °. These vases are unique 

* Hartwig, ibid. xliii. a red-figured shard found on the 


5 Furtwängler-Reichhold, Griech. Akropolis showing a naked Maenad 
T 'asenmalerei, Pl. 44-45. brandishing a phallos, Nillson, Griech. 
с Furtwängler-Reichhold, Pl. 49. Feste, p. 261, n. 2; in such uncouth 
8 p. 241. primitive scenes of the gaddAaywyia as 
° A unique representation is that on on the Florentine vase, Heydemann, 
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among religious monuments for their expression of mere vital 
ecstasy, shown mainly in significant movements, but at times 
even in the countenance. They preserve the orgiastic tradition 
of the old religion ; while others, somewhat later in the same 
period, present the deity tranquillized and wholly Hellenized : 
for instance, an Attic peliké from Gela*, representing Dio- 
nysos, a noble and majestic figure with a strange expression 
of thoughtful power in the eyes, watching the bringing back 
of Hephaistos ; the contours of the heads show the Periclean 
canon [Pl. XLVIII]: or again, the much-admired vase from 
Perugia’, of Polygnotan style, showing Dionysos, Ariadne 
and the mythic thiasos in a peaceful group and meditative 
pose, the young god in the form of a boy-Apollo (PI. XLIX]. 

The coins of the earlier period of advanced art are also 
valuable witnesses to the development of the ideal type of 
the god. The ivy-crowned head of Dionysos on a coin of 
the Sicilian Naxos gives a somewhat vivid expression of the 
character of the #eös ўт:бтатоѕ, the benign power (Coin 
Pl. 24). Somewhat later and belonging to the zenith of 
fifth-century style are some striking representations of the 
god on coins of Thasos and Thebes. A specimen from the 
former city shows us a type impressive for its serious dignity, 
and peculiar for the stamp of intellectual power and thought 
on the eyebrow and forehead and for the upward and distant 
gaze of the eye (Coin Pl. 25). An equally strong expression 
of inner life appears in the head on the later fifth-century 
coin of Thebes (Coin Pl. 26)°; the god wears an ivy-wreath 
which is treated more flowingly and picturesquely than in 
any earlier work, the tendrils trailing freely about his hair 
and the ivy-berries standing up above his forehead. These 
heads show a distinctive characteristic, and yet their family 
likeness to the type of Zeus cannot be missed. And this 
is still more marked in other coins near to the same period, 


Mittkeil. aus den Antikensamml. in emerging from the fruits in the basket. 
Ober- und Mittel-Italien, Bd. 3, S. 95, « Furtwängler-Reichhold, Pl. 29. 
Taf. 2, 3, women do not appear; but they b Mon. dell’ Inst. vi. Tav. 70. 
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as on another of Thebes®, and on certain issues of Aigai in 
Achaia (Coin Pl. 27), Kyzikos, Lamponia of the Troad. More- 
over, his affınity to Zeus shows itself in the pose and drapery. 
Already, in the later archaic style, we find on a coin of 
Abdera, presenting a standing Dionysos with the kantharos, 
that arrangement of the himation which covers the lower 
body and, leaving the chest free, passes in a decorous fold 
over the shoulder, and which is specially characteristic of 
Zeus”; it appears also on the still earlier coin of 
Galaria (Coin Pl. 19)*, and on the Imperial coins of 
Teos such a type of Dionysos is frequent, derived probably 
from some cult-statue*, Again, in the representation of 
Dionysos on a coin of the Cretan city Sybrita, where he 
is seated on a throne, holding out a kantharos, with the 
himation merely around his lower limbs, his resemblance in 
general pose and bearing to Zeus is undeniable °, although 
the drooping head and downward gaze of the eyes reveal 
the special temperament of the wine-god (Coin Pl. 28). 
We have also a striking vase-representation of the earlier 
red-figured style, showing the two divinities marching closc 
to each other’, and only distinguished by attributes and 
the more flowing hair of the wine-god; and a lost antique, 
published many years ago in the Archaeologische Zeitung e, 
shows us a seated Dionysos in pose and drapery closely 
resembling Zeus, with goats springing up towards his thronc. 
We may believe that this resemblance in art arises from 
a real religious association, as the statue of Zeus díAios 
testifies, which the younger Polykleitos carved for Mega- 
lopolisk. So long as the bearded type of Dionysos was 
adhered to, the artist who had sufficient power for fine 
distinctions of expression could imprint a distinguishing 
character on the countenance of the younger god, by imparting 
to it either a dreamy reverie or a hint of the wild ecstatic 
temper; and surely some touch of this latter quality appcars 


a Gardner, Types, vii. 25. * Vide Gardner, ibid. ix. 4, p. 161. 
» Ibid. iii. 29. ! Won. dell Inst. ix. 43. 
? Ibid. ii. 2; vide supra, p. 249. 8 1866, Pl. CCVIII. 


3 Suppl. Coin List, s.z. Ionia. » Vide vol. i. p. 118. 
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on the strange Theban coin that may be placed near the end 
of the fifth century (Coin Pl. 29), where the treatment of the 
hair above and around the ivy-crown seems intended to give to 
the strong stern visage the suggestion of Bacchic excitement. 
Looking at the plastic monuments of the fifth century, 
we must regret that no original monuments remain to show 
us directly how the great sculptors may have carved the state- 
monuments of Dionysos. We are left to deal with indirect 
or uncertain evidence. It has been supposed that the statue 
which Kalamis wrought for Tanagra is illustrated by the figure 
on late Imperial coins where the Triton is seen swimming 
below him 68%, But the type of the god here presented 
is far too late for us to believe that it is derived from the 
work of the semi-archaic Athenian sculptor*. He would 
be likely to have carved him more in the fashion of the 
figure that we see on a late Athenian сош which certainly 
scems to have been copied from a statue of his period: 
the countenance is still bearded, the pose and drapery are 
somewhat stiff. No doubt the bronze statue of Dionysos 
by Myron, dedicated on Helikon*, must have shown a 
great advance upon this, both in respect of form and ex- 
pression; it is praised by Pausanias as one of the greatest 
of the sculptor's works, and thc epigram in the Anthology 
that deals with it might, if we strain the words, be thought 
to allude to the fiery life that pervaded the work; but there 
is nothing among our monuments that enables us to con- 
ceive of it clearly. To Pheidias and Polykleitos is no single 
Dionysos-statue anywhere attributed, and as we have ample 
record of their works the omission is significant ; not even in 
the long inventory that Pausanias gives of the carved or painted 
figures on the throne of Pheidias' Zeus of Olympia is Dionysos 
or a Dionysiac subject mentioned. It may have been that 
Pheidias felt that the wild temperament that belonged to the 
ethos ofthe god was alien to the genius of his art. Still we 
can scarcely avoid believing that he was carved somewhere 


* Vide — Imhoof- Blumer-Gardner, ^ Vide Suppl. List, * Attica.’ 
Num. Comm. Paus. p. 114, for a dis- © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boiotia. 
cussion of the question. 
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in the various ornamented parts of the Parthenon; some 
archaeologists have discerned him in the famous figure, 
misnamed Theseus, in the corner of the east gable; and this 
theory *, which is not refuted by the fact that the god is nude 
and youthful, may one day be confirmed by the discovery 
of further fragments. It is best at present to suspend judge- 
ment; and yet we may observe that the recumbent posture 
and the indifference of the deity to the main action of the 
central group would be in keeping with the character of 
the wine-god, and the transcendent strength and vitality 
in the forms consonant with his nobler tradition in fifth- 
century art. Dionysos, indeed, might have been absent 
from the gables; but it is inconceivable that Pheidias should 
have refused him a place in the assemblage of the deities 
on the eastern frieze, where he designed twelve divinities 
with two subordinate figures; and the view is gaining ground 
that the young divinity, who alone is seated softly on a 
cushion and is leaning familiarly against the back of Hermes 
with his arm resting on his shoulder, is the god that we are 
seeking. We are driven to this conclusion almost by the 
method of elimination; Dionysos, who must be in the frieze, 
can be no other than this ; for the only other personage whom 
some scholars have given his name—the god who is in con- 
verse with Poseidon—is certainly Apollo. And the religious 
reasons constrain us also to take this view; for Dionysos has 
few or no relations with Poseidon at Athens or elsewhere, 
but the closest with Hermes and Demeter who can be 
recognized here at his side. We can therefore believe that 
a Pheidian Dionysos is here presented to us on the frieze. 
Then we must also regard this work as perhaps the carlicst 
example in sculpture of the young and beardless Dionysos; 
and certainly somewhere in this century this conception, 
which we find already in the Homeric Hymn and which was 
present to the mind of Aeschylus and is dominant in Euripides’ 


* Nothing important has been added recumbent youth on the Dionysiac relief 
to Overbeck's statement of it, Gesch. der of the Peiraieusis worth bearing in mind 
Griech. Plast 304; the close resem- (vide supra, p. 255). 
blance of this * Theseus” figure to the b Vide vol. 4, pp. 341-342. 
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Bakchai, had forced its way into art‘, and henceforth begins 
to cast into shade the traditional type of the bearded divinity. 
Even the conservative numismatic art begins to adopt it; 
we find it on a coin of the Sicilian Naxos, before B.C. 403 
(Coin Pl. 30), and on one of Phokaia in Ionia by the end 
of this century». 

But for some time the older type, which never wholly 
died out, was still prevalent in religious sculpture. And 
Pheidias greatest pupil, Alkamenes, adhered to it for his 
chryselephantine idol carved for the temple by the theatre 
at Athens. We know something of this work by the 
Attic coins that reproduce it (Coin Pl 31)*: we see how 
he drew his inspiration from his master's master-work, the 
Zeus Olympios, remembering perhaps the traditional asso- 
ciation of his divinity with the father-god ; we can feel the 
impressive majesty of the pose and the whole presentment ; 
and the coin that is stamped with the head alone suggests 
that the artist knew how to combine with a certain archaism 
in the treatment of the hair an advanced power of expression ; 
the countenance appears solemn, full of thought and strong 
inner life, and perhaps was distinguished from the Pheidian 
ideal of Zeus merely by the upturned glance and something 
of aloofness in the gaze. 

The noblest plastic representatíon of the bearded god, that 
may be slightly later than the close of this century, but 
certainly maintains its art traditions, is the bronze in the 
Museum of Naples (Pl. L), found at Herculaneum and 
formerly regarded as a bust of Plato“; the broad band or 
uirpa round the hair, the droop of the head, and the dreamy 
thought in the countenance, are proof sufficient of Dionysos. 
An extraordinary delicacy in the treatment of the hair, which 
preserves a reminiscence in the beard of the older style of 
tareutic, is combined with a Pheidian breadth and grandeur in 
the forms and contours; for the moment the god is dreaming 


* Ef. the vase of Perugia mentioned іп Imhoof-Blumer~Gardner, Num., 
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with half-closed eyes, but the latent power is manifestly 
preserved. We should regard it as an original work, were 
it not that the bust is a post-Alexandrian form: it is probably 
an excellent Greek copy of an original statue of some Attic 
sculptor of the early part of the fourth century. 

No representations of this god are attributed to Polykleitos, 
whose art we may judge to be wholly unsuited for any full 
and satisfying expression of this ideal. Yet the Polycleitean 
style may be traced here and there among our surviving 
Bacchic statues*. The most important of these is the head 
in the possession of the Earl of Wemyss, exhibited a few 
years ago in the Burlington House, a work of great beauty 
and interest (Pl. LT): the ivy-crown, the band over the 
forehead, and the melancholy droop of the head reveal the 
personality; the Polycleitean origin is suggested by the 
marked resemblance of the forms to those of the ' Diadou- 
menos, and the flat surfaces of the check belong to the style 
of this school, though the eye is differently treated, the eye- 
ball being swollen somewhat after the manner of Scopas. 
Nothing of the later weakness appears, and we have probably 
here a monument of early fourth-century art. 

Of the vases that descend from the fourth century only 
a few belonging to its first decade are important for our 
present purpose. The two Attic vase-paintings that have 
been described in a former volume, as well as the represen- 
tation on the reverse of the Pourtales vase, show us a type of 
Dionysos differing in quality from that which was mainly in 
vogue throughout the preceding century. This is not the 
inscrutable mighty god of the orgiastic revel; the type is 
that of the noble youth of high-bred beauty and gracc; and 
in the last-mentioned example there is a hint in the softly 
rounded limbs of that effeminacy which becomes a prominent 
quality in the later: monuments. 

The Dionysiac coin-types of this century are by no means 
so impressive as those of the last; but one representa- 


3 Vide Furtwangler. Afeisterwerke, Polycleitean D. in Dresden and Ince- 
p. 461, boy with nebrs in Museo Blundell Collection. 
Torlonia in style of 'Diadoumenos'; " Vol. in, Pl, XVHI and ГІ. XX. 
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tion of great beauty and interest, as illustration of the 
later ideal conception, is found on the coins of Kydonia in 
Crete (Coin Pl. 32)2. The contours of chin and cheek are 
soft without being feminine ; the luxuriant hair is bound 
with ivy from which love-locks escape at the side. But 
the whole countenance is saved from effeminacy or languor 
by the mental power stamped on the brow and forehead, 
and by the look of brightness as if from some inner light. 
It is from some‘ vision of the young god such as he here 
appears that Euripides may have partly drawn his phrase 
olvamös, óccots xapıras "Adpodirns xav. 

Henceforth, as the arts of vase-painting and numismatic 
design become less significant, we must look to the monu- 
ments of sculpture for the further expression of this ideal. 
Unfortunately, very few plastic works of high importance be- 
longing to the fourth century have survived. The Wemyss 
head shows the preservation of an older tradition of style; 
so also does the well-known statue dedicated by Thrasyllos, 
about 320 B.C. or later, now in the British Museum. The 
noble style of the religious sculpture of the older period is 
preserved in the drapery and the pose; the treatment is 
warm, and the whole is full of vitality ; yet in the forms 
of the breast, which are soft and almost feminine, we note 
the beginnings of that effeminacy which becomes the domi- 
nant characteristic of the later Dionysiac types. This trait 
is still more obvious in that much-discussed statue, the 
Dionysos from the villa of Hadrian, in which Polycleitean or 
Pasitelean style has been discerned, but which Furtwängler 
confidently regards as a copy of Euphranors work®. The 
Polycleitean style is visible in the pose and the general type 
of the body as well as in some of the details, the nose and 
the contour of the cheek, and the roll of hair on the neck 
may be regarded as an Argive fashion; but there is a lack 
of articulation in the muscles, and a marked effeminacy in 
the treatment of the arms and the buttocks. This is surely 


* Gardner, Types, &c., ix. 22. Euphranors Bacchus mentioned in 
5 Vide Мон, delP Inst. xi. $1; Aventine inscription, Overbeck, Schrift- 
Michaelis, Annali, 1883, р. 136:  quelien, 1801. 
Furtwängler, Alersterwerke, pp. 581-585; 
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the mark of a later age than that of Polykleitos; perhaps 
the earliest example of it is the coin-type of Naxos struck ncar 
the end of the fifth century (Coin-Pl. 30). Itis an innovation in 
the plastic presentment of the god, but it was suggested by older 
poetry, legend, and even ritual. An interesting vase of the 
earlier fifth-century style 2, almost certainly by Hieron, had em- 
bodied the legend of the confusion of sex of the infant Dionysos ; 
we see Zeus holding the divine babe attired as a girl, behind 
him is Poseidon, and Hermes goes before; and this is a direct 
illustration of the story preserved by Apollodorus ® 4, 

The only other public monument of sculpture preserved 
from the fourth century that contains the figure of Dionysos 
is the choragic dedication of Lysikrates, B. C. 334. The surface 
is so defaced that we can say little of the style and expression ; 
but the outlines of the figure of Dionysos are sufficiently 
preserved to be significant. He is reclining at his ease, 
playing with his panther, while the satyrs avenge him on 
the Tyrrhene pirates. His form shows the refined elegance 
that appears in the representations on the vases of the earlier 
part of this century ; and we gather the impression of an 
epicurean god, indifferent and secure, and already touched 
with languor (Pl. LII). Very similar is his figure on a coin 
of Katana now in the Bodleian, on which he is depicted 
lying at ease holding the kantharos, with a thyrsos and a yoke 
of panthers. 

We see in these works the glimmering of a new ideal, 
differing in important qualities from that of the older art. 
But our chief evidence is the literary record and later 
surviving copies that may be associated with the names 
or tendencies of the great masters of the fourth century. 
One work of importance, on the date of which new light has 
recently been thrown, was the group of Dionysos and the 
Thyiades erected by Praxias and Androsthenes in the western 
gable of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Thanks to the 
French excavations, we now know that this must have been 
carved for the restored temple after the earthquake about 
373 B.C.; and as no trace or splinter of these figures havc 

a Published and discussed by Graef, Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1891, p. 47, Pl. I. 
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been found, the conclusion is natural that they were taken 
away from Delphi some time after Pausanias saw them there®. 
They have utterly vanished, and it is useless to conjecture 
as to their motive and character. 

The artist who above all others in this age might have had 
the genius to express in strong and vital forms the fiery 
enthusiasm of the god’s nature was Skopas, the master who 
carved the famous Maenad ‘bursting with madness! And 
one Dionysos-statue is recorded of him, of which nothing 
more is known than the title’, A youthful marble head 
of the god in the museum of Leyden, with ivy-crown and 
hair raised erect above the band that compresses the fore- 
head, has been associated with his name?, because of the 
virile forms and the fiery excitement ín the treatment of 
the features, especially the hair, and the open mouth and 
curving neck (Pl. LIII). The countenance appears to pant 
and to glow, like the Tegean heads. Yet this passionate 
and excited style may well be later than the fourth century, 
in no plastic work of which is such rendering of the hair 
ever found. And the head of Leyden has been overpraised. 
It is no original, but dry and superficial work. And what 
Skopas did for this interesting theme remains to be dis- 


covered 4, We know more about Praxiteles that concerns 
the present inquiry. In the first place the literary records 
are fuller. We hear of his Iacchos, ‘the rats ópatos, holding 


a torch in a temple-group at Athens with Demeter and 
Kore?; of his bronze group of ‘Liber Pater’! (a term 
denoting indifferently the type of the older or younger god) 
with Methe and the famous satyr, a group probably set up in 
the Street of Tripods at Athens; of a temple statue at Elis? ; 
and finally a bronze statue described by Kallistratos in his 


5 Vide M. Homolle's paper in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, pp. 627-639 
(published in 1908). 

" Pliny, №. 47. 36. 22. 

© Thraemer, in Roscher, 
p. 1128. 

4 An impressive bearded head of 
Dionysos on a double herm with 
Alexander or Hermes, in the Cook 


Lex. 1, 


Collection at Richmond, published re- 
cently by Mrs. Strong, Zell. Journ. 
1908, p. 13, Fig. 2, appears to descend 
from an original by Skopas : the deep-set 
eyes and the forehead seem powerfully 
expressive. 

* Vol. 3, Demeter R. 143. 

f Plin. JV. H. 34. 69. 

= Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘ Elis.’ 
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conventionally rapturous verbiage2. Of the Elean statue a 
little may be gathered from a coin of Hadrian that probably 
reproduces it: the young god is standing leaning his left 
elbow on a support, holding thyrsos and cup, and raising 
aloft in his right hand a rhyton towards which his eyes 
and face are uplifted’, The drapery, a himation passing 
over his lower body and shoulders and revealing the upper 
parts, is strikingly arranged as a plastic framework to the 
whole figure. The hair is luxuriant, the forms appear soft 
and full; but we cannot discern the clear marks of Praxiteles' 
style. The statue described by Kallistratos represented him 
as youthful, with long and flowing curls partly bound up in 
an ivy-crown, wearing a nebris and supported by a thyrsos 
in his left hand; the whole figure ‘blooming with life, filled 
with delicate grace, overflowing with the power of love, the 
body languid and relaxed, the countenance ‘full of laughter’, 
and yet the eye ‘gleaming with fire, and with the look of 
wildness’ as though the sculptor had been able to put ‘the 
sting of Bacchic frenzy into the bronze.’ If we could trust 
the rhetorician we should say that this work was a satisfying 
embodiment of the complex spiritual and emotional nature 
of the divinity, with the supple grace and loveliness of an 
ideal Praxitelean figure, in the countenance the subtle smile 
that the sculptor loved, and at the same time the fervour 
and ecstacy of the orgiastic inspiration. If, in very fact, 
Praxiteles’ work combined all this, Praxiteles was the creator 
of the type that realized most of those qualities with which 
poetry and the religious imagination had invested the god. 
And certainly in many of the Dionysiac statues that have 
survived as later copies of earlier masterpieces we can detect 
the Praxitelean influence. 

This appears markedly, for instance, in the life-size statue of 
Pentelic marble found in Rome‘, representing the young god 
with a himation that enfolds his lower limbs, his left arm with the 
fold of the drapery resting on a tree-trunk, the right arm missing 


2 Stat.8 (Overbeck, Schriftgu. 1222). ¢ Published in Bul. Ar h. Comm. di 
> Vide the wood-cut published in Roma, 1886, Pl. VI. 
Numism. Comm. Paus. p. 74. 
T 2 
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but probably held down with a cup in the hand; the head 
is crowned with ivy, and in the undulating lines of the body 
and pensive thought of the face the style and spirit of 
Praxiteles are impressively present (Pl. LIV). The same 
may be said of a fine bronze in the Collection Golitzine at 
Moscow, representing him holding a cup in his left and 
grapes in his right. The Praxitelean grace is seen also 
in the figure of Dionysos in the group of the Brocklesby 
Collection, where he is in companionship with a boy who is 
proved to be Eros by the fragment of a wing at the left 
shoulder, but which was wrongly restored at one time as 
Ampelos”; the marble is Pentelic, and though the work 
is only of the Roman period and much restored, it suggests 
a great original of the art of the younger Attic school: 
and, as Michaelis reminds us, there was a group of Dionysos 
and Eros by Thymilos in the shrine of the former, that 
stood in the Street of Tripods at Athens and contained 
statues by Praxiteles of Dionysos and the satyr offering him 
the сир”, 

Another interesting work that may be mentioned in this 
context is the half-finished marble monument found in 1888 
near the Olympieion at Athens, showing two figures of less 
than half the natural size, carved either for the round or for 
relief. There is no doubt as to the personality ofthe larger form ; 
Dionysos, with long curls flowing on his chest, the band across 
his forehead and the ivy-crown, is resting his left arm round 
the shoulders of the boy Ampelos or Staphylos (Pl. LV); 
some shaggy garment that may be a nebris appears as a sort 
of curtain behind the pair. So far as a photograph permits 
one to judge, one is instantly reminded of Praxiteles by the 
treatment of the countenance of Dionysos, with its dreamy 
pensiveness combined with a high, refined intelligence and 
Attic xapıs. The figures are free from effeminacy, and the 
whole work is in strong contrast to the picturesque group 
of Dionysos and Ampelos in the British Museum*?. What is 


* Gazette Archéol. 1883, Pl. зо, © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. 
^ Vide Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, 3 Eph, Arch. 1888, Pl. I, p. 67. 
р. 237, No. 90; A. Smith. * Baumeister, Denkmäler, Fig. 487. 
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of further interest is the motive of the arm resting languidly 
over the head; we find it here in a work of Praxitelean 
character. And it appears in so many other representations 
that we must suppose it to have been suggested by some 
famous original A well-known example is the Dionysos 
of Versailles in the Louvre; but of this statue neither the 
face nor the forms of the body are Praxitelean, for the 
body is comparatively dry and muscular, the pose firm, and 
the countenance with its high, full oval, is of the Hellenistic 
type. Furtwángler detects Praxitelean style in a statue at 
Tarragona *, of which there is a cast in Berlin, but here the 
right arm, which is missing, was not really reclining over 
the head, but raised above the head more like that of the 
satyr pouring wine. In fact, in none of the examples of this 
type with which I am acquainted* is the direct influence of 
this master obvious, except in the Attic monument; this 
last, however, is evidence sufficient in itself to incline us to 
believe that he carved some famous Dionysos in which this 
motive appeared; and some have supposed, on somewhat 
doubtful groundsă, that he used it also for a type of Apollo. 
The motive is most expressive of languor and dreamy reverie, 
and more consonant with the conception of Dionysos than of 
A pollo, and agrees well with the bent of Praxitelean art. 
From all this we may conclude that Praxiteles did more 
than any other sculptor of the later period for the shaping 
of the later ideal; that he created a Dionysiac type of which 
the leading qualities were delicate grace, an expression of 
pathetic pensiveness and poetic reverie, combined with a hint 
of the languor that comes from wine. We do not know that 
he was able to render in any of his statues the throbbing 
enthusiasm of the aroused god, unless we believe Kallistratos ; 


а Meisterwerke, p. 539. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, Pl. V. We 
> As Friederichs-Wolters suppose find it on a late coin of Tralles, vide 
Gypsabgiisse, 1488: vide Hübner, Ant. Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘Lydia’ It 
Bildw. in Madrid, No. 672. appears also among the fragments of 
© Other examples are the statue in Graeco-Roman sculpture found at 
the Villa Albani, a wrongly restored Corinth, Americ. Journ. Archaeol. vol. 8, 
work of slight importance, Helbig, Pl. XIII. 
Führer, n. 836; and a statue at Dijon, * Vide vol. 4, p. 351. 
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on the other hand, we have no proof that his Dionysiac statues 
already revealed the quality of effeminacy which is the degene- 
rate mark of later works. 

It would certainly not be the mark of a Lysippean statue; 
and we know that Lysippos carved an image of the god, 
a bronze work mentioned by Lucian* But we have no 
complete statue of Dionysos that we may call Lysippean. 
Two heads, however, may be mentioned that present certain 
qualities of his style: one in the Lateran, a small marble of 
the horned, youthful god, with features that resemble the 
Apoxyomenos^; another more striking work that was in 
the Conservatore Palace, much restored and injured, but of 
good Greek execution, representing the youthful Bakchos, 
with crisp hair bound with a fillet and vine-leaves, and with 
traces of a nebris round the neck; the mouth and the pose 
of the head give an impression of the dreaming god, but the 
forehead and the parts about the eyes and temples show the 
characteristic marks of the style that is regarded as Lysippean 
(Pl. LVI). 

The greater part of our Dionysos-statues descend probably 
from Hellenistic works, some of which were themselves modi- 
fications of older motives. The qualities of the type that 
prevailed in the last period of Hellenic art are a pensive, 
graceful sentimentality of expression, a dreamy languor in 
the pose, and an effeminacy in the forms that renders it 
difücult at times to distinguish a head of Dionysos from 
one of Ariadne. A perfect example of this is the well-known 
head in the British Museum from the Baths of Caracalla, 
of the full oval contour, a lifelessly beautiful type of the 
weakling, dreamy and ineffectual (Pl. LVII). The motive of 
the arm flung round the head was probably often employed. 
We find it in a statue of a different pose from those mentioned 
above, a marble group of the Fejervari Collection * of Dionysos 
supported by Seilenos, his lower limbs covered in a himation, 
with a troubled expression in his face. It is found among 
the later coin-types of the Greek States, for instance on an 


* Jupp. Trag. 12. © Ann, d. Inst. 1854, Tav. xiii: 
b Benndorf-Schöne, n. 236. Reinach, Repertoire, 2, p. 130. 
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issue of Paestum showing a countenance that may be called 
androgynous*. An interesting Pompeian wall- painting? 
shows us the enthroned god, vine-crowned, and holding 
thyrsos and cup, and worthy of the older tradition for the 
majesty of pose and drapery, but with very effeminate features 
(Pl. LVIII). 

Whether the Pergamene school, with its more vigorous 
style of energetic sculpture, was able to recall something 
of the virility and fire of the older Dionysiac art-type is 
not certain. The Dionysos in the larger frieze is a dramatic 
and impressive figure enough, but the breasts are half feminine, 
and this latter character, together with a certain insistence on 
his sensuous nature, attaches to other representations of him 
found at Pergamon and now in Berlin*. I am inclined to 
regard a colossal statue in the Louvre (Pl. LIX) as a work 
derived from this school. The forms of the body are large 
and voluptuous, and the deep eye-sockets and the great 
breadth between the eyes, the full pouting lips of which 
the upper one is high-arched, and the whole contour of tbe 
face, recall the traits of the Pergamene heads; the face is 
dreamily thoughtful and not without nobility. 

This review of the monuments, though short, may be suf- 
ficient for the limited purpose of the present treatise, The 
multitude of the later Dionysiac representations is quantitative 
evidence of the prominence of this god in the imagination 
of the later generations. Yet as expressions of real religious 
faith and fervour we feel that their testimony is weak compared 
with that of the fifth century. The artist's mind and hand 
seem at last incapable of conceiving and rendering the thrill 
and the demoniac force of the old religion. He aspires to 
present an ideal youthful figure of dreamy beauty and romantic 
expression; but the old Attic vase-painter and the carver of 
the fifth-century coins show a greater religious art, more 
instinct with the true spirit of this ecstatic and dangerous god. 


* Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Italy. 1890, p. 190. 
> Conforti, Ze Musée National de 4 Fröhner, Sculpture antique, 216 
Naples, Pl. 96. (wrongly described). 


* Vide Zell. Journ. 1886, p. 268; 
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Dionysos in the Homeric poems. 
ta 77, 6. 130: 
kparepós Avkóop'yos 
. ês pa Geoiow emovpaviotoiw ёрие" 
ds more patvoptvoio Avavicoto т:Өррас 
cele кат туудбео» Nuoniov’ at 8 dpa macau 
Oca хара! xareyevav бт айдрофбиого Avkoupyov 
Beivöpevar Bounhijyu Aravvoos de doßndeis 
diva dès ката кдра, Oérıs È vmedefaro кӧ\тф 
дедибта° кратерде yàp Exe rpópos dvðpòs брокХАТ 
TQ pev ener dâvoavro Goi jeta (wovres, 
kai pup tuprdy Єбүке Kpövov mais. 
Cf. Od. 24. 74. 

17. 14. 325: 

ý 06 Асфритор ХєрєХ) réke, хариа (8ротогоч. 

Ud. x1. 324: 

('Apudürqv) . . . mápos de pw "Aprepis ёкта 
Siy év dudupórgy Atovivov paprvpigat. 

b Herod. 2. 49 "EAMge: yàp 05 МеХитомс ёотї б eénynodpevos Tol 
Atovvoov тб тє обуора каї тїр босі каї ту тортїр Tod Фаћ№ћо? . . . буй pév 
viv фФуш МеХартода . . . тгиббиерор dm Alyumrov dda re modă ёгтүђсасда 
"EAAnoı kai та пері тдр Аибумтог, ddiya aurâv тараАХагта, où yap 07 
ouumegeiv ye dco та re ё Alyimro moieuueva TQ бєф Kal rà ё roii 
"EAAnot бибтрота yàp ay Fy roiot "EXAnat kai où veoari ёттүүнёра. 

2 Arist. p. 842 А 'Eori 86 kal dAdo афўтбб‹ (e тӯ Kpaorwvia тарӣ тї 
Biwoarâv xópav) iepóv Aovivov peya кай кабы, év Ф Tis éopris Kal rîs 
Ovoías ovons Aéyerat, бтау ptv б Oeòs evernpiav perry тов, Eerıbaiveoda 
péya cas mupós, бта» $ dxapriav, р) paiverOa тойто rò pûs. Cf. inscr. 
from Philippi, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1900, pp. 322-3, mentioning the 
@iaroı of Dionysos IIpwodópos and Арьофдров. 


Dionysos as deity of trees and vegetation. 


3 Aubyvoos Aevbpirns: Plut. Quaest. Conziv. 675 F Могбоф Aevöpirn 
паутє às Eros єйтєг» "EAAnves Lover. 
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* Cf. Plut. De Is. e Os. 365 А dre ® од pdvov той otvov Atdvucoy adda 
«ai mdons bypas фусєоѕ "EAAnves ўуодига: коріо» Kal dpynyoy ápkei Ilivdapos 
udprus elvas Xeyow Sevdpéwv Sê vóuov Arvvoos ro\vyadjs adfdvor, Фууди 
éyyos ómópas. ? Cf, AjaXos: Hesych. s.v. ó Aióvvaos. 

5 Арисос “Evdevdpos: Hesych. s.v. Atévucos ev Bowría. Ath. Mitth. 
1890, р. 331 (Magnesia on Maeander) ó önkos 6 Mayvjrov émeporü tov 
дедр пері rol onpeiov rod yeyovóros, Ort mAardvov Kara THY móAw kAaacÓeians 
ind dvéuov eüpedn Ev aire dpeidpupa Atovicov. 

° Verg. Georg. 2. 387: 

oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis 

et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta tibique 

oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 
Cf. Servius 20, and Дел. 6. 741. Cf. Athenae. 78 C Майо de, ós 
"Avâpiokos Ere ё "AyAaoodeuns істородс:, peihiytov kaXeiaÜat tov Ardvucov дій 
тїр TOU ovkivov kapmoU mapadocı. 0:0 каї трбоотор той Beov mapa rois 
Мао тд pèv rod Barxews xaXovpévov AMovucov eiva duméMwor, то de 
той Мєећҳіоо wurıvoy, тй yàp oka petya каХсоба, 

* Plin. М. 27. 8. 58 Qua de causa Libero Patri templum in Samo 
Elpis sacravit, quod ab eo facto Graeci «eyyvóros Atovicou appellavere. 
Cf. Ael. Hist. An. 7. 48 ev ту Харо êri той keyqvóros. Atovidov. 

5 Max. Zyr. 8. т yeopyoi Advvoov riot mykavres Ev ópyáro абтофиёс 
7peuvov. 

9 Auévugos Kırads: Paus. 1. 31,6 (at Acharnai) Kıradv rûv айтди cór 
(Audvvoov) Tipsi, 

10 Clem. S/romat. 418 P: 

Хбуетас дё Kal ev xpgau төс 
oridos Ornfaíow: Awvvooos wodvynOys . . . 
dAAd kai Edperidns ev 'Avrióng naiv 
€vdov дё даћароі ВоокбХор 
kouâvra Kıoa@ отор» eviov cov. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 651 “Ioropei yap Mvaaéas, örı төг Kabpeiov Baciheiov 
Kepavrodevrav Kıraös тєрї Tovs Kiovas Pueis ékdÀvyyev abróv ...° бф kai 
Периибиов ó Beds ёб тара Onßaloıs. Orph. Hymn 46: 
юкХфоко Bákyov epıkıöviov, иебидфтур, 
Kaöpeioısı Sdpots bs éucaópevos пері тагта 
fornoe Kpatepovs Врасџоїѕ yains amomenyas. 
Cf. Ross: Inscr. Graec. 135 'Ayafivos .. . Aovis Kıoaoköpa каї TQ 
(ĉino) from Amorgos. Cf. C. Г. A. 3. 77 F'auyMóvos kırrögeis Aorugov 
(Roman period). 
П Auévucos Poids : Plut. p. 684 D evar дє kai тоу 'EAAjvov rıväs oi ФЛоф 
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Моруа Өбоийох (тїр xAopórgra kai тд йубос rûv kapràv pddov mporayopevew). 
Cf. Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 41 "Ore rò moAvKapreiv oi dpxatoı Фибиа(ор фХбеи” 
dev ry Adwoov ФХєфуа exdhow xai Ilporpiynv каї Zra$vAirqv kai Oppa- 
Kirmv. 

12 Adyuvos Aes : Herodian. 1. 400, 27 (Lenz) ФХв eri то? Acovóaov 
keluevov, ûs Ev rais émxdnoeow evpopev. Cf. К. тоба. 

13 Auövvoos OvÀAXAojópos in Kos: Paton and Hicks 27 (inscr. second 
century B.C.) тої rapiat дтодбобои rûv iepoa)vav той Atovioov ToU QvÀ- 
Aojópov. á de mpiaptva ёото бує kal óAókAapos kai py veorépa ЄгӨр дека 
iepăcerau 86 бий Biov... dmas $ тєХєє0) ú реа ката rà vopiţâueva тог 
nonta dmomodwoarrw. тө б6 та iepeia ipieperav dmodeisaı woNériv. 
(Hesych. s.v. Gia: KAddous ў Burda.) Cf. ibid. no. 37 A. ZruAXiras. 
Hesych. s. v. Хк" kdnparis. See R. 85f. 

M Auöyvoos Aaci\\uos in Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 5 Atövuoov AacvAdtov 
enovopâţovres. Td Aacu\\uetov [temple of D. AaciAdtos| mentioned in 
inscription from Kallatis, Prott-Ziehen Leges Graecorum Sacrae, no. 22. 

15 Audvvoos ’Evépxns in Samos: Hesych. s.v. Atdwoos & due. Cf. 
Lycophr. Cassandr. 212 Aaipov ’Evépyns Фоуаћебѕ Pavorijptos. 

5 Advvaos ? bai in Lesbos: Paus. то. 19, 3 ddtedow ev Муббрир rà 
Öikrva aveilkuoev ёк Oaddoons трфтштор ЄХайас EvAov merroinpevov' roro idtav 
тарєіҳєто bepovoav pév тї és rò Geîov, Eevnv 8 kai ёті Өсоїѕ "EAAnvırois od 
kaBeorâgav. фрорто оду of Муборуаїог rjv Ilvdiav бгоо Ocv î kai їрфюи 
боті» jj «кӧр ý 86 абтойе wederdar Advucov КефаХАфуа exekevaer, Cf. 
Fus. Praep. Ev. 5. 36, 233 (oracle quoted) : 

'AMM Ke MnOuuwns vacrais mod Norov ёст 
PadAnvov тшо: Abvvooto картроу. 

на. Clem. Alex. Profr. 33 Р Acdruoov дё 08) сот тд» хофох Хаг 
Tırvovıoı тоёгор mpookuvodow Em trav yuvatkeiwy Táfavres tov Acévucor 
норох. Cf, К. 85f. 

Үг Дабуџсоѕ 'Opfós: Athenae. р. 38 C Фдбхорог 86 now Appukrova ròv 
"AOnvaiwy Васа раббита rapa Atovicov тїр Tod olvav xpücw mpârov Kepdcas 

- kai бй тобто idpvoacdaı нб» phot Atovicou & 76 rûv ‘Qpav iep... 
nÀgaiov & avro) каї raîs Мурфає Bopăv Cepev. 

5 Cf. oracle sent to the Pergamenes C. Z. G. 3538 (Roman 
period) Arovicw Aatırnddi voie. 

9 ? Dionysos in Laconia associated with the nut-tree. Serv. Verg. 
Ecl. 8. 29 Caroeam vero quam amaverat (Dionysos) in eodem monte 
(Taygeto) in arborem sui nominis vertit, quae latine nux dicitur. 

? Cornutus Theol. 30 (Atérucos) rûv ўрёрор dév8pav еётіскотоѕ фу kai 
dornp. 


^ 
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* Dionysos “AvOios in Attica: Paus. т. 31, 4 dAÀvebs: 86 «он каї 
Muppwovaiots rois pêv . . . Вюрої Atovigov re 'AvÜiov kai Мерфбр “lopnrider 
kai Tijs, jv MeydAqv Ocóv Gvopăţovow. Cf. C. Г. A. 2. 631 Морбаор 
"Av(6iov) iepeia circ. збо в.с. ?EjavÓjs: Athenae. 465 В dvaradoüpres 
Etaj) |? leg. Ебар | re kai AipauBov xai Bakyevràv kai Bpójuov. 

? Aidvucos Adgirns at Heraia in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 2 eisi 8¢ каї 
Alovvow vao riy pev kaXodow aurâv mohiryv róv 82 Айти. xal otenpd 
or. obiow Evda rà Avice rà öpyıa äyovan. 

?* Aivucos PIIp6ßAaoros: Schol Lycophr. 577 ó Ardvucos, enei, Grav 
MMaoravanıy ai дртео ў Grav port кёттєш râs BAácras, . .. 6vovow abr. 

^ Advvoos Kápmios in Thessaly: Leake, Travels in North Greece, iv, 
Pl. 43, 220 ieprrevovros той Aovioov roi Kaprriov, 

25 Atdvugos Zwkirns in Laconia: Athenae. р. 78 C Zecífis 8° ó Adkov 
dmodervis evpnua Atowoov тїр ovi Sta roUró moi kai AaxeSaipovious 
Zukirgv Advvoov rınav. Hesych. s. v. Zukearis. ó Awrvoos. Cf. Advucos 
MeiMyios, in Naxos R. 6. Cf. К. 45°. 

a On chest of Kypselos: Paus. 5. 19, 6 Ausvuoos de Ev dyrpo karakei- 
pevos убива êxo» kal ёктора xpvoodv, ёудедикоѕ от: moönpn xırava' dévdpa 
de dumedot тєрї abró kai ртрХаг тё elot kai porai. 

% Max. Tyr. Diss. 29 е où yeopyós ó Zeis... GAN дүрд pêv Anpirnp 
yeopyei perà moAAnv mrAávgv, дүүс 86 Atévucos perà roy Kdduov каї rév Ilevdéa, 

21 Athenae. 149 В (at Phigaleia, from Harmodios тєр! rûv xarà Ф- 
у4й гар voniuwv) év ёлаоч rois deimvois pddiota de Ev rois Neyopévois pact, 
ToUro yap Er. каї viv ў Stovuctaky Exeı Todvopa. 

28 Д, Xgráreos at Teos: Le Bas, Aste Mineure, no. тоб ? referring 
to the оттама pda, vide Athenae. 81 a, or to cereals, vide Suidas s. v. 
omrâveos* äpros. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Znravin. СЕ Pind. зїйл. 6, 4: 

Вакҳоѕ mdpedpos tis 
Anunrpos. 
Dionysos associated with the water, vide R. ı. 75, 88, 89. 

29 ? Auövvaos ‘Atevs: Philochoros, Frag. 194 (Müller) ў бт: xpnopos 
€566n, * déc Ev Timo Auivugor äkıcu Barrilore, фе BıAdxapos. 

% Д, °Актаїоѕ at Chios: C. Z. С. 2214 е Atovicq "Актайр каї `АтдААши 
Zevio "ІбАЛаѕ rüv veóv ёк rûv (ор еті rd peyahonpentorepov åvéoTnoe. 
? пебуюѕ. | Schol. Vict. Л, 24. 428 Өсвбторлбє draw "Ал ѓардроу depaiov 
Advuvov év Пауасаїѕ, бу éxadeiro IleAdyıos, ebaeBeiv діафдроѕ. Cf. Maass, 
Hermes, xxiii. p. 70. 

9! Aijyvgos Aevevavirns in Elis: Paus. 6. 21, 5 rovrov de où пбрро iepòv 


E ‚ . 
Acovivov Aevkvarirov meroinrat, kai moranös mapefeıcı тайту Acukvavias. 
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Y Plut. Vit. Lysand. 28, near Haliartos т» xpnunv rjv Kpirooigav mposa- 
yopevopevnv va робоћоүо?с: тас TiOjvas viymiov Єк THs Aoxelas dro\olcat àv 
Auóvugov' каї yàp olvamıv ётотіАВе тд xpüpa kai Öavyes kal mıeiv 1]дістор. 
Athenae. 4652 (Gavdânuss doc) óvopacÓrva. тав myyàs viupas каї т:дурас 
ToU Atovicou, Gri Tov ойо» aifăvei TÒ wp kipvăpevov. 

33 “Ys: Plut. De Isid. et. Osir. p. 364 D каї rov Абимтор inv (каХобочг) 
Фе kuptov rijs bypas puveos. Zi. Лас. p. 775 "пх" Emiderov Холбоо, as 
KAeiönpos, erei) EmireAodpev rûs босіаѕ аётф каб by б Beös je. xpóvov. ó de 
Beperböns тур Zepenv "Үүр deyer .. .' Apurrodárgs (? "AmoAAoravns, Meineke) 
8 auykarakeyeı Eevixois Geois rov "Үт. Bekker’s Anecd. р. 207 "Ате "Үрс 
TO uév Uns vids, то de drys Beds Zaßalıos. ”АХХог Sê “Үүр ròv Avusor — 
бєє yàp ûuBpociav ёт айтф ó Zeus. Cf. Zi. Mag. 564 s.v. Anvatdv. 
Aovigov Emoiovv éopriv Ev тф uni тобто, nv ' AuBpocíav ExaAovr. Hesych. 
5.®.”Ү т} Zepân. "Ynys, Zeus "Opßpios. Schol, Arat. 172 Etpopiav "Yn 
Taupoxépart Auwvucoo korivava. Cf, Sabazios, К. 62 ®. 

** Dionysos with horns (cf. Sabazios, R. 6r*, 624). 

^ Diod. Sic. 4. 4 фао! yàp ёк Ards xal Персєфбие Atdvvoov yevérba 
Tov 0тб тіру Xafá(tov óvopa(ópevov ob тту тє ytveow kai Tas Óvaías kai ripás 
vukTepwăs xat Kpupious mapewráyovgi . . . Xeyovoi È abróv . . . mpârov 
emxerphoa Bois Cevyview kai бй rovrov tov amópov тёр Kapnav êrıre\eîv' 
аф” об 0) kai keparíav auröv apewrdyovat. 

b At Argos D.: Bovyevjs. See К. 89. 

e At Elis: Plut. Quaest. Graec, 299 В êxe 8 otras ó Üuvos’ ЄХӨЄВ, 
ўров Auévuce, Gov (Bergk ’Adeiwr) es vaóv &yvóv, otv Xapirevow ёс раду 76 
Воєю тоді боор. efra dis enadovow' "Afi ratpe, Cf, Plut. 231 Е ai тері 
тд» Aióvugov {єраї yuvalkes, às éxkaiüéka каћодси. 

4 D. Taupopayos : Schol. Ar. Ran. 360 etpgra 8ё пара rò Sopox\éovs 
ёк Tupoüs © Arovúsov той raupodayov’ . . . ітд той ovuBalvovros rats Bákxais* 
дотор yap Bods xai jadıov dpa xpéa. (Cf. К. 82.) 

e Ar. Ath. Pol. 3 6 pêv ВасчХєйс eixe rò viv Kadovpevov ВоркдМор, 
mAnoiov ro Ipuraveiov (onueiov 8€ ri каї vov yàp тв той Baoihéws yuvarkös 
3 сўршёхѕ ёутадба yiverat rà Stovicq kai 6 уйно), Cf. the inscription of 
the Iobacchi found at Athens (third century a.p.), Ath. Mitth. 1894, 
р. 260, Îl. 116-24 5 8€ арҳіВакҳоѕ Óvéro ri бота» rë беф каї rijv amovóüj» 
т,бёт® Kara декат» тоо "EAajnBoMGvos ugvós' uepâv 86 yewoptvav, aipéro 
iepeus, avOtepeds, apxißaxxos, Tapias, BovkoMkós, Auóvugos, Кёр, IlaAaipov, 
"Acbpodeirn, Ilpwreupväpos — rà дё óvópara airâv cuvKAnpovobw raat. 

f Plut. De Isid. ef Osir. 35, р. 364 Е ravpépoppa Atovicou тгююбоч» 
dyáÀpara Todo: rûv "EAAnvor. 

= Athenae. 476A röv Aióvvcov кєратофи) mAdrreodar, ёт: дё raipov 
каХЧаба imo тоААФу Toray. ёр Sê Кийхф ai таорброрфоѕ pura. 
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b Eur. Bacch. 1017 фаб. raipos ў moduxpavos ideiv | бракор 9 тир- 
preyov ӧрасди Mov. Cf. С.Т. С. Sept. 1787 ©eoö Taipov ? Dionysos 
at Thespiai, ? second century B.c. 

* Death and resurrection of Dionysos. Cf. К. 89. 

a Plut. De Isid. ef Озу. бо (p. 378 E) Spüyes 86 róv беду oidpevor 
Xe&vos kaBevdew, Üépous ёё Фуртуорбиы, rére ev xarevvaopoUs rére 8 
dveyépaeis Barxebopres air reAovcı. 

b Plut. De EI ap. Delph. 388 Е Adwvoov каї Zaypéa kai МоктОцор xai 
Чоодаіту» airăv övonafovaı ai фборфс revas kai dpanopovs, (of) râs ёто- 
Awooes kai таМууеусаїас, ойхЄа тай eipnuévaw peraBohais aiviyuara kai 
uwBeupara, mepaivover’ каї Adovor TQ рё, SiOvpapPixad ue madâv peoră 
xai neraßoAns, mhdwmv тий kai Bapâpnow exovons. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
"Irodairns bn’ €viov ó IMovrav. Harpokr. s.v. ’Irodairns‘ £ewwós ris 
барор, ф тй Snpddy убиша xal pj тавь отоодага етее. 

© Plut. 996 C rà тєрї тб» Audvvoov pepuBeuutva табу rod Stapedtopod каї 
тй Tıravav én’ абтдр rodpnpara yevaauévov ToU $óvov koAdaeis re rovrov kai 
кераиифсешн, dvyypévos ёсті pios es тїр таХгууеиеаар, 

Ч Orph. Hymn, 53. 1: 

арф:єт) каћо Вакҳоу, xÜóviov Advugov, 
éypóuevov kovpate Gua viupais eUnAokápownv. 
és mapa Ilepoeovns ієроїс: Spor lavo» 
коци(е: триетура xpóvov Baxxijiov &yvóv. 

ө Philochoros, Frag. 22 (Müller) ¢orw ideiv rjv таффи airo? ev 
Aehgois mapa râv 'AmóAAeva rûv Xpuooiv. BdOpov de rı elvai irovoeîrat ý 
copós êv Ф урафетаг evdade Keira: бауфу Adwoos ó ёк Sepédys. Vide 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 573. 

f Clem. Protrept. p. 15, Pott. oi 66 Turâves, oi каї баттатарте; aùrór, 
Acßnra туа rpimobı êrı@évres kai roi Atovucov éuBaXóvres ră nén, kadıyyouv 
mpötepov. .. . Zeus 06... kepavvà той« Tirâvas alkileraı kai rà реу Tod 
Avovicou ”АтбАХфи, TQ mað? maparararideraı xarabayaı. ó 82... eis rov 
Ilapvaocâv фёроу xarariGera. дієстасрёроу rov vexpóv. 

= Tatian, Adv. Graec. c. 8 (p. 9, Schwarz) e те тєрбиєг roi Anroidov 
каћєта! ris дрфаћбѕ, ó de дифаХде radós єттї Atovvaov. 

b Philodem. тєрї evoefeias: Gomperz, 2, p. 16, col. 44 Мабтаобас 
vad rûv Terâvov 'Péas та ucin ovvbeions dvefio. 

i Tzetzes Lycophr. 208 of Tirâves rà Aowoov pé\n û дюотарабаг, 
АтбАХон 4д6Хфф бит: auroi mapedevro EußaAovres eis Aera" 6 06 тара ro 
трїтоб: mapedero às фло: KadAipayos. 

к Aug. De Селі. Dei 18. 12 Aliqui sane et victum scribunt Liberum 
et vinctum, nonnulli et occisum in pugna a Perseo, nec ubi sepultus 
fuerit tacent. 
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1 Schol. Zl. ¥ 319 (Ilepoeis) Acdvucov dveihev es тїр Aepvalav Хир 
ёрВаћо». 

m Clem. Recogn. то Liberi (sepulcrum) apud Thebas, ubi discerptus 
traditur. 

3% A, EdBovdevs: Plut. Quaest. Conviv. т. 9 (p. 714 C) oi de танта» 
dpyatoı riv АшМиотор abróv EvßovAn xai тїр vikra дг €xeîvov єйфрдмүр 
тротейтоу, Cf. C. 7. С. 1948 (late inscr. of the Museo Nani) ° Avrióxov 
тод ієрофартоу yur) . . . dvéOnxe TQ émipavearáro беф Arovvow EuBovhei каї 
тое... 

3" A. MeAavOidns: Konon (Phot. Bibl. p. 138) ’A0nvaîo 8° dorepov 
Мойто Medavbidy Kata xpnopov iepóv iðpvoápevor 6vovow арй wav Eros xai 
TQ 'Amarovpío Ati iepă âvânrovres. Cf. A. MeAdvayyıs, R. 69b c, 

3% A. Nukrâros (vide supra 35>) in Megara: Paus. т. 40, 6 és rip 
Gxpérokw фдиеХбофа: kaXovpévgy amd Kapós той dopevéoes xai és pûs ere 
Kaplav fort pêv Atovicov vads Nuxrediov. Cf. Ovid. Меат. 4. 11: 

Bacchumque vocant Bromiumque Lyaeumque 

ignigenamque satumque iterum solumque bimatrem. 

additur his Nyseus indetonsusque Thyoneus 

et cum Lenaeo genialis consitor uvae, 

Nycteliusque Eleleusque parens et Iacchus et Euan 

et quae praeterea per Graias plurima gentes 

nomina, Liber, habes. 
Heraclit, Frag. cxxvii. (Bywater) óvròs Oe "Ауе xai Aióvvcos, Grew 
paivovrat kai Anvaifover. Vide R. 456, Ritual, 76-82: Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Tarentum. 

3 Cult of Zamolxis in Thrace: Herod. 4. 94 ’Adavarilovaı roidvde 
тд» трбтор (oi Tera) ore amodınareiv €ourois vopiCover, lévai re тоу атоћ- 
Avpevov тара Zapork&w Saipova. Cf. 5. 4 тб» 8 dmoyevópevov (Tpavaot) 
maiţovres Te kai Odpevor уў криттомоч, emieyovres бетш» kaxâv ЄЁатаХХахбєїс 
ori ёр ётаор ebdaynovin‘ Phot. and #7. Mag. s.u. ZapoA&ıs’ dÜavari(ovot 
kai Tepıloı kai Kpógv(ot kai robs Фдтобарбута às ZanoA&iv фави otxecOa, jew 
de айбы. Phot. 5. v. ZapoAfıs‘ “EAAarıros 06 év rois Bapßapırois vopiuois 
now дт. "EAAnvirös тє yeyors (ZanoAfıs) rederds кат дее Férats rots ev 
Opáxy kai &Aeyev Ori ойт” dv айтдс amodavoı oöÛ oi ner’ аўто’ GAN Efovoi парта 
Фуабф dpa de таёта Xeyor, Фкодбре: oikmpa катФушог,... Cf. inscr. from 
Philippi in Zu. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 319 reparatus item vivis in Elysiis: 

nunc seu te Bromio signatae mystides ad se 
florigero in prato congregem uti satyrum. 

* A. "HfBev: Macr. Sa/. т. 18, 9 Liberi patris simulacra partim 
puerili aetate partim iuvenis fingunt; praeterea barbata specie, senili 
quoque ut Graeci eius quem Вастарєа, item quem Bpioca appellant, et 
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ut in Campania Neapolitani celebrant "HBeva cognominantes. C. Z. G. 
Lt. Sie. 716 "Hßavı emupaveorăre Bew. Cf. 1290. 

^ Dionysos as wine-god. 

2 In Thrace, R. 75°: Macrob. ı. 18, ı Aristoteles, qui Theolo- 
gumena scripsit, Apollinem et Liberum Patrem unum eundemque 
deum esse cum multis aliis argumentis adserat, etiam apud Ligyreos ait 
in Thracia esse adytum Libero consecratum ex quo redduntur oracula. 
Sed in hoc adyto vaticinaturi plurimo mero sumpto, ut apud Clarium 
aqua pota, effantur oracula. (Cf. Hom. Z7. 9. 71: 

mAelai rot ойгоо KkĂwia тор vies 'Axaâv 
nparıaı Өрукпбеу ёл” eupta móvrov âyovai.) 

b Apollod. т. 8, т Oiveós Bacievov Kadvdavos mapa Atovicoy фито! 
dymédou mpâros EXaße. 

© Hesiod, Works, 614 Афра Atwricov moAvyndeos. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 
284 oöros бєоїтї omevberai беде yeyos. 

d A. "Akparopâpos at Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 6 memoígra 86 каї 
Awvicov vaós EmikAnoıs uév €orw айтф mapa rûv Emixwpiwv ' Akparodópos, 
тй kéra de ойк tori тйуотта Tod dyddparos brò дафу re Фор каї кєтобг, 
фтбоор 86 abro? xabopav tori, éradnAurrat . . . kıvvaßapı ék\duretv. 

е A, ’EXeudepeis in Attica (cf. К. 47%, 69b, 127b): Hesych. s.v. 
"Erevbepos’ Aióvvaos èv "Абрис kal ev EevOepais. Paus. т. 2, 5 perà rò 
той Atovógov renevös ёст оїкпра dydApara éxov ёк mio’ Bacıkeis "Adıvaiov 
”Арфитий» Aous тє Oeods toriâv kai Audvvoov' évraüÜa каї Пууасбе ёоти 
”ЕХєийєрєйв, ôs "Adnvaloıs rüv Өєдр elonyaye’ cuwvere\dBero de oi rò er 
Ae\poîs navreiov dvapvijoav тїр ёті 'I«apíov more түр €mânuiav той eo). 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 242 leraro 06 6 фаХХдс тф Atoviow ката ri 
pvcrjpiov тері 8¢ айтод rod фаААой тоайта Acyera. | Пууатос ёк rûv 
"EXevfepâv, ai de 'EXevüepai mos eiri Bowrias, Ааф» тоў Atowöwou Tò 
Ayakyıa fev eis тїр "Arrucjv, oi Sê 'AÓnraiot ойк edekavro perà Tips Tor 
бебу..." pyvicavros yàp rol ÜcoU убсоѕ Kkareoknyev eis rà aidoia төр avdpav 
... ûs 6€ dmeimor mpós тїр vócov . . . ameoraAnrav Öewpoi peta amavöns' 
ot 8) Emave\ldvres фаса» las тайт! evar биту, el бий rias dmdons dymer 
mov Ócóv. птесдётєс обу rois qyye\péros oi "A?nvatov paA\ols iBia те каї 
Önnocia kareakevagav. 

In Athens: Paus. т. 20, 3 rod Atovvoou д Єот: mpös TQ батро то 
dpxatsrarov ієрби. (бо 8 «аар ёутдѕ той тєрц86Хои vaol каї Atdvwroi, 0 тє 
"EXevlepeis kai dv "AAkapevns enoimoev ¢Aépavros kai хрувоб, I. 38. 8 (at 
Eleutherai) ev тоёгф тф medio vaós ёст: Atowigov, kai тб Edavov Єутєгбєр 
"Anvalois éxoplabn ră apxaiov тд дё Ev "Edevbepais ep zuàv es pipni 


€xeivov тєтойртш. Cf. Hyg. Fab, 225 Eleuther primus simulacrum 
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Liberi Patris constituit, et quemadmodum coli deberet ostendit. С. Z. А. 
3. 240 inscription on seat of theatre iepéws Arovivov "EhevOepéws. See 
Festivals, К. 127b. 

* A. Ebordpudos in Lebadeia (cf. Zrapudirns, R. 11): C.L.G. 
Sept. 1. 3098. Aovis Ефвтафийф ката xpnopdv Ads Tpojoviov (late 
period.) 

€ Д, Авфров: Hesych. s. v. 6 Acévucos. 

* A. Anvets at Mykonos: Dittenb. Syllog.? 615. 25 (Anvatâvos) voBc- 
кате, Aovioe Anvei érfjstov, imép xaprûv АЁ xdovip Tfj xGovin depră [?9 
ёттй | péAava erora £vo ой depuis‘ dawvodev афтод. 

© A, Avatos, Actos, MeÜvpvaios. 

a Athenae. 363 B rò pêv moröv uéÜv, тд» дё roro dwpnoapevov бед 
MeOvpvaiov kai Avaioy kai Ебсор xai "Ijtov mpoonydpevoy, 

> Plut. Quaest. Conviv. р. 613 C el г патер pêv 6 Atévucos Actos 
ёст: каї Avaios. Cf. R. 472. 

с At Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 6 éyyvráro той Ücárpov Awovicov vads ото 
émikAnoiw Avoiov . . . Eviavrod 86 йтаё ékácrov 75 iepóv dvotyriva $aaiv ev 
npepaıs taxrais. Cf. Photius, s. v. Adotot reheral. 

d At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, б Аюгбоор баға Єлїхриса т\ђ» тфу npor- 
тә” rà Sê mpócera diopi ohiow Єрьбрй kexöounra.  Avotov 86, тд» de 
Báxxevov dvopdfovar, 

e At Sikyon: Paus. 2. 7, 5 pera 8 76 Oéarpov Auovvoov vaós èste 
хривоб pêv kal ЄХЄфартос 6 eds, пара è айтди Barxaı Хор Хємкоф” ravras 
rûs yuvalkas iepăs eva. kai Aowoo patverOar Akyovoıw. «Ха 86 aydApara 
ev droppîfrq Zikvoviots esri taŭra рий каб &kaarov Eros vukri és rò Acovdotoy 
ёк rou kaAovpévov Koounrnpiov кор (орос, корё(омоч dé pera Sadar Te z)upévov 
xai Оруоу ётіҳоріюу. tpyetrai pêv ойр Ор Вакхеюр ovopá(ovatw, . . . Emeras 6 
6 Kadovpevos Actos, dv Onßatos Фйидс eimovons ris Ilvdias ékójguoev ёк 
Onßar. 

f At Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 52, inscr. ? first century в.с. 
каупфорђсасау Atowog Лошо. Cf. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 3. 139 каї rà» 
Advuvov 8€ кабартикдр pavias фаот, 

£ A. Mâpuxos: Clem. Protrept. p. 42 P mapabjoopat roi Mopuxou Atovivou 
rò dyadpa "Alnvnoı yeyovévat pêv ёк roi pe\Adra kaXovpévov Aidov, Epyov 
de elvai Zipovos той EbrraAápov, Ss pno: Поћёроу Ev тїрї emioroAn. Zenob. 
Prov. 5. 13 (Mépuxos) drd roù rò трбоотор noAuverdau Єтєдй» Tpuyarı. 
Photius, s. v. Mepórepos Mepvxov' IIoAeuov Acyeodaı rary mapa Zixehtárrais 
otras . . . Mópvxos de тар airois ó Auövvoos KarereiBero, 810 rò podvver Oat 
airo) rò трбоотор év тӯ Tpuyn yA\eiket тє каї туко” popvkas de то poddvat. 


h A, Орфахіт and Zra$vAirzs, vide R. 11. 
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i A, Протрбушов : Hesych. s. v. Прогрьуба (? тротрбуша) ѓортђ Aovicov 
xdi Ilogedâvos. Pollux, т. 24 Geci mporptyao, vide К. тт, 102° 
(Laconian festival). 

к Dionysos Bérpvs: inscr. Roman period from Philippi in Thrace, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, р. 317 oi repel “Ройфор Zeima иботє Bórpvos 
Auvöoov. Cf. Clem. Alex. Profr. P. 22 Ardyucov түр dumeÀov, фе 
Onßatoı mpoonydpevaar. 

1 Dionysos ? Evepyérns: Hesych. s. v. ó Atóvvoos. 


m Miracle of the wine at Teos: Diodor. 3. 66 Tito: иё тєкийргои 
Pepovor тв map’ abrois гуеубаєов то? eo тд pexpı тоў уйу Teraypévots xpévois 
ёр тӯ moder тту» abropdras ёк rîs yijs olvov реу єдөдїа Suapéporros. 


1 Dionysos Aapnrip at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 3 roù 8¢ @Acovs Ths 
Zoreipas dravrixp) Atovicov  Aapmrüpés stw énixAnow. тойтф каї 
Аарттдриа Eopriv ăyovo. kai dads re îs тд iepóv Kopilovaı ev vwkri 
Cf. Schol. Z/. 14. 396 


"um s Ё А 
kai ооо кратђраѕ iarüciv ava тїр тбц» тасаг, 
II ЕбиоХтос 


Aidvucos . . . Epopos àv» ro) mwpâs. СЕ Diod. Sic. т. 
€» rois Barxırois ётєсі фт. <“ Астрофаў Atdvvoov ёк йктїиеоо: торотбу. 
Tzetzes, Lykophr. 212 $avornpios 8¢ Xeyera drd тод дй фарду xai 
Хартадор Emirekeindaı rà roúrov pvorijpia. 


Dionysos as god of prophecy and healing. 
*' а Eurip. Bacch. 297-300: 


pävrıs © б Gaiuov õe rò yàp Barxevoınov 
каї rò panades pavrucjv поћи Exeı 
Grav yàp 6 beds es TO сфр EAOn modus, 
Aéyew TO pé\Aov rois ueunvbras orei, 
Plut. p. 716° of yàp таХио! тд» бебу 'EXevÜepü kai Avaıov exdhow, 
А ^ "m A 2 y RC , : А 
каї рартік moAAnv éxew ўуобуто poipav où bia то Вакхейочрор каї panades 
domep Eöpwmiöns єЇтєр, add’ Gre rò BovXompemés Kal mepibeés kai dria rov 


efarpâv ris Yuxns dAnbeia kai rappnoia ҳрђобаи mpós dAAnAors didwer. 


In Thrace. 

b Herod. 7. 111 oro (Затраг) of той Atovicoy 75 pavrýióv eloi exrnpevor. 
TO бё pavrijiov roro fcri ptv émi төр Ópéev rà» буүрХотйгог, Boon de 
rûv Zarpewv «оі of mpodyrevovres roi ipo), mpouavris 06 9 xpéeca ката тєр 
êv АФХфобоч kai ovdev mowiórepov. Eur. Hec. 1267 6 Өрпёі partis elre 
Acévugos râde. Dio Cass. 51. 25 roórev уар (тёр 'Oâpucâv), бт: тф re 
Atovio@ mpdoxewra kal róre âvev tov OmÀov dmivrnoăv oi, ёфеісато 6 
Kpdăooos|, каї abrois kai тїр Xópav Єр j kai тдр Gedy dy.iAdovow €xapivaro, 

» 
Bnogois тойу karéxovras air?» djeAóuevos. Id. 54. 34 Opa Byoads, iepeis 
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тоў тар avrois Atovvaov, mpooemomoaro туйу modă бейсаѕ (rebellion in 
time of Augustus). 2 On Mount Pangaion: Eurip. Rhes. 970: 
(Р оог) kpvmrós Ò ёр dvrpots ris Фтаруброо xÜovós 
avOperoSaipav keicera ВАбтог dos 
Bákyov rpopirns ore Iayyalov mérpav 
фктє сєрийє roiwıv eißdoıw beds. 

Plut. Crass. 8 (the wife of Spartacus the Thracian) épépu\os обоа 
той Zmaprákov, uavriki) 82 Kal катоҳоѕ тої тєрї тор Atdvuoov друасроќѕ. 
At Leibethra in the territory of Olympos: Paus. 9. 30, 9 4«фжкоба 8 
trois AugnÓpiois mapa той Aovyoov pâvrevua ёк Opákgs ... 

At Amphikleia in Phokis. 

€ Paus. то. 33, 10 à pddtora äfıov Arovúro дрёс dpyıa, Erodos de és 
To ădurov 0088 ev фарерф офісі йуа\ра ойк tori. Aéyera ё imo rûv 
”АдфидХебор ийт» тё adiac тби бед» тоётор kai Bondăv vóscv Kabeornévat’ 
rà pêv 8) vosjpara abrois 'AudwkAewUsi kai vois тросокодоі» lâra бг 


е 


órepárev, mpógavris de б ієрей ёоті, xpà 02 ex той Өєоб кбтоҳоѕ. 

At Delphi. 

4 Schol. Pind. Pyth. #66. Boeckh, p. 297 Побдроѕ 86 тбтє xuptet~ 
cavros тоў mpopytixod трітодоѕ, é Û прётоѕ Advvaos edeniorevre. Macrob. 
1. 18, 3 Item Boeotii Parnassum montem Apollini sacratum esse 
memorantes simul tamen in eodem et oraculum Delphicum et speluncas 
Bacchicas uni deo consecratas colunt, unde et Apollini et Libero Patri 
in eodem monte res divina celebratur. Quod cum et Varro et 
Granius Flaccus adfirment, etiam Euripides his docet— 

Aidvugos îs Bipot каї vefpàv Sopais 

кадаттдѕ êv тєйкшоч Паруатадр ката 

ma xopevov. 
In hoc monte Parnasso Bacchanalia alternis annis aguntur, ubi et 
Satyrorum, ut adfirmant, frequens cernitur coetus et plerumque voces 
propriae exaudiuntur itemque cymbalorum crepitus ad aures hominum 
saepe perveniunt ... idem Euripides in Licymnio Apollinem 
Liberumque unum eundemque deum esse significans scribit : 

деспота duAóBajve Báxye, Ilaiàv "AmoAAov «әре. 

Ad eandem sententiam Aeschylus: 


6 Китоейк 'AmóAAov б Barxeios 0 uávris. 


* A. iarpós (?): Athenae. p. 22 Е rod Пибюкоб хруброб, ov avaypabeı 
P ХРТОР: 
Харадфоу 
cixogi Tas mpd кууду kai «косі Tas дєтЄтєта 


y LA ^ ГА ^ э ^ 
oiko Evi okupe Awvvoo ҳрђсба йүтр®. 
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«ai Momoideos 86 "Adnvaios Advucov (атрбу фус: Tiv Пьбїа» урйтш тур 
"Абууаон, Cf. p. 36 B (quoting from Mnesitheos) 8:0 каї калеїтба ră 
Atdvugov savraxo) larpóv. ў de IlvÓía eipmke rio. Atdvvoov tydtny калет. 
Cf, Hesych s. v, Hawwvios‘ Aidvucos. 


* Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos: Philostr. Heroic. 2, p. зоб (Kayser) 
ў kepa) ('Орфёшо<) perà тд rûv ywvakâv îpyov és AtoBov кататуойта буура 
tas AésBov Goe каї év koíÀg тӯ yî expnop@der. Cf. Lucian, adv. indoct. 
II kdxeivous dvehopévous, nv pév кефаХд» xarabdyat, апер viv rò Bax- 
Xeîov abrois ёоті, түр Aópav б6 dvabeivar ёс той ”АлбАХФуог rò iepăv xai 
êri moÀ? ye calecba aur. 

Political and moral ideas in cults of Dionysos. 

50 A. Atovuvirns at Patrai: vide Ritual, R. 88. Cf. Paus, 7. 21, 6 
ToU Oedrpov de éyyis meroinra Патреба: yuvamos  émixopías тєрєров. 
Awvicov бЄ €orw évraüfa dydApara, irot тє rois dpxaioıs moAiopacı kai 
ópóvupot. Meoareds yàp каї 'AvÜeós re каї `Ароєйѕ ёттш abrois rà Орбиата, 
тадта rà ФуаХрата év тӯ Atovócov ќортӣ kopi(ovaw és то lepov той Аісуџујтоо, 

5! а A. Патрфоѕ at Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 5 mapa de rijv ёводоу тїр és то 
Auovictoy tapos ёсті» `Астократєіаѕ kai Mavroüs‘ Óvyarépes 66 сау TIoAveidov 
ToU Koipávov ToU “АВартоѕ roð МєХёитобог es Méyapa eAdörros "AAkddovv еті 
тё Dove T KadderddeSos кабђра: то maidós. wrodsunee 0) каї rH Atovicq 
тд iepov TIoAveıdos каї Edavoy dveßnkev dmokekpvuuévov ED judy mMjv той 
просото” rovro дё erri тд davepóv . . .* roUrov uév 0) татрфор Kadovow. 
Cf, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1212 Bakxias éyévero vids Aovicov, GérpiBe 8' 
ev Корїибо (ancestor of the Bakchiadai). 

b Papomárep at Nikaia in Bithynia: Dio Chrys. Or. 39 (Dind. 2, 
p. 87) eöxonaı 76 re Atovive TQ тротйтор: Thade ris médews xai "Hparkeı 
TQ Krigavrı тїидє Thy wow, 

% A, Sawrns at Troizen. Paus. 2. 31, 5 Ворої дієстткбтеѕ où moÀ an’ 
dAA Aor, 6 pev mp@rös єттї айтФи Atovioov ката др Ti uávrevpa emikÄnoıw 
Sawrov, Sevrepos Ge Өєшїбө>» óvoua(ópevos, On Mt. Pontinos in Argolis: 
Paus. 2. 37, 2 €rep de rap Ашиитос Zawrns кабурерор £davor, 

*8 A. Ho\irns at Heraia in Arcadia, К. 22: cf. legend on coins of 
Nikaia and Tion in Bithynia, of Imperial period Awyvvcos xriorns, 
Head, Hist. Num. pp. 443. 444. 

мод, 6 Snpdows: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tralles, Teos, Magnesia er 
Xung. 

55 A, AnporeAns at Karystos: Bull. Corr. Hell, 1878, p. 276: tòr єк 
yevovs iepta Atovigov Snporedois (inscr. of late period). Cf. Demosth. 
xxi. 53 ó rov Ads onpaiver Фу AeDovy Atoriop Önnorekei iepeiov reAetoy. 
Cf. Hermes, 1891, р. 474. 

U2 
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5% А.Кабууеиф”: vide R. 104 b, Teos, Geogr. Reg. At Philadelphia: 
Ath, Mitth. 1895, р. 244, inscription of Roman Imperial period in 
honour of {єроффутту rod Кабуусибиосе Aovigov каї ypapparéa тё» ueyáXav 
iepâv dyóvev Acev “АМеіәр ФЛМадфеіәр. At Pergamon: Frankel, 
Inschr. von Pergamon, 236 *Anoddd8epos . . . Морісф Кабууерби, kai тф 
que |? second century в. с.]. JD. 248 Zwodvöpov ... катастабёртос . . . 
той Ka?nyepâvos Atovurov iepéws. Cf. 221. 


57 A. ? Падеіо at Athens: C. Z. A. 2. 1222, inscr. found near the 
theatre, dyeroferjsas |Atovvo e Падеїр, third century в. c. 


Manumission of slaves at Naupaktos in the name of Dionysos. 

* Collitz, Dialect-Inschr. 1426, 1427 (== C. I. С. 1156, 1757) 4т6дото 
T Aovice (rà ev) Маштйктф ёл” ёХєобєрїс capa dvüpéor. Cf. C. I. G. 
Sept. 3. 376-378. 

% A. Eùpideus: C. I. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. iii. 104, late inscr. of Nisyros 

puden 8 sy 
mentioning тд xowöv Aowvotaorâv Eù[pvdeuêliav (probably correct 
restoration). 

59 a Inscr. from Mykonos: éàv d ит, róv exioxonov êrıBéA\\etv iepàs тф 
Aowioe Spaxpas "Arriăs ёкатбо, vide Hermes, 1897, p. 618. 

Dionysos as war-god (?in cult). 

a Pliny, №. H. 16. 62 hedera Liberi Patris, cuius dei et nunc 
adornat (hedera) thyrsos galeasque ac scuta in Thraciae populis in 
sollemnibus sacris. 

b Macrob. т. 19, 2 Plerique Liberum cum Marte coniungunt . . . 
unde Bacchus ’Evvddcos cognominatur. . . colitur etiam apud Lace- 
daemonios simulacrum Liberi patris hasta insigne поп thyrso. 
P’EAedeis: vide R. 38. Hesych. s.v. 'EAvyeós. Auövvoos év Sapo 
(Wentzel, Zpikleseis, vii. 50 emends). Bergk, Frag. Adesp. 3. 108 
Bpöpie, доратоффр”, evvakıe, тоћерок аде, márep "Арт. 

© Plut. Demetr. 2 páMara rûv Geâv EinAov Audvvoov, ûs тоХбиф Te 
Хрїтба: dewörarov, eipimv тє adits ёк птоћёџоо Tpeyaı mpds eippovivm» 
xai хар ЄииєХЄотатор, 

4 Eur. Bacch. 302 "Apeós re poîpav детаХаВфр exer тий. 

e Lycophr. 206 Serijpa Bákyov rûv тарогбє rnudrav | jáXrgv dvevá- 
Covres (referring to the wounding of Telephos). 

The Bacchic orgy, ritual, and sacrifice. 

9 In Thrace and Macedon, vide R. т. 47 P. 

a Diod, Sic. 5. 77 rijv Фу Opar Ev rois Kixoow (rederqv), бєх 6 karadei£as 


"Oppeis 7», ристікоє тарадїдооба. 
Ф 
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b Plut. Alex. 2 (in Macedon) тата pèv ai тӯде yevaixes Evoxor rois 
"Орфикоф ocat kai rois тєр! тдр Ardwvoov друасџоїс ёк той тару Tadao, 
Kiddaves re каї MinaAAdves emavunlav Exovoat, тоХАА тай "Höwrioı kai тай 
тєрї тӧу “Ашор Opjocats брош dpoow. . . 7 de "OAvumiäs naAAov Єгєрөр 
Сп\фсаса tas karoyàs kai тобе Evbovsiaonois éfáyovsa Bapßapırarepov 
des peyddrous xeıpondes ёфећкєто rois. бийсоіѕ, of moAAdkıs ёк тод kırro Kal 
T&v pvoriâv Alkvav mapavaüvónevor каў Trepte\trrépuevot rois бороон rûv 
yvvamxav kai rois Orepâvois E&enAnrrov rods dvăpas. 


© Ov. Met. 9. 640: 


Utque tuo motae, proles Semeleia, thyrso 
Ismariae celebrant repetita triennia Bacchae. 


Cf. 6. 587. Remed. Amor. 593: 


Ibat ut Edono referens trieterica Baccho 
ire solet fusis barbara turba comis. 


4 Polyaen. 4. 1 "Apyelos Bagiheis Maredbvov iepöv idpveran Atovicq 
Yevbavopı kai ras mapÜévovs, ds mddat КХОдорас ёк\рбоу ої MakeBóves, ards 
кАфбеш erage dia ri piunow rûy dvöpov MinaAAdvas, Cf, Apollod. 3. 4, 3 
6 de (Eppns) xopifer (Arövvoov) трд 'Ivă kai 'Abăpavra kai тебе, трёфе» îs 
KOP». 

e Strabo, р. 468 Atovósov 82 ZerAnvoi re kai drupot каї Tirupoi xai 
Bdkxat, Anval re каї Ovîat kai MinaAAdves каї Naides kai Niupat просауорєоб- 
pevar. Hesych. s. v. Xavádav °Аџеріаѕ rovs ZeAnvods ойто «a\etodai now 
id Maxeddvov. 

f Athenae. p. 198 E. (in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphos) 
Мета дё тайта pakéraı ai xadovpevar шраћбиєѕ kai Barodpa каї Avdai, 
катакехурбии Tas Tpixas kal éorepavopévat rwés pêv öpecıv, ai de идай 
kai dumm kai кїттф. 

e Porph. De Aós/. 2. 8 Baecápev 8 8) rûv tò таХш râs Таброр 
босіаѕ ob рбуор (nAwodvrav adda kal vj rv дийротобьагб» Barxeia Bopăv 
rovrer mpocdeutvav. . . . Cf. Cornutus, ad Persium 1. тот Bassareus a 
genere vestis, qua Liber utebatur, demissa ad talos, quam "Thraces 
Bassarim vocant.... Quidam a vulpibus (Bassarin vocant) quarum 
pellibus Bacchae succingebantur . . . vulpes inde Thraces Bassares 
dicunt. 27, Mag. p. 191, 5 Acyovra Вавсараг xıraves ods é$ópovv ai 
Oparıas Barxaı, Kakovypevor oUres апд той Ватсарќоѕ Awvócov. босау 8 
moıkiAoı kal moönpeıs' AlaxvaAos év "Höwvois 

бот$ xıravas Вассараѕ тє Avdias 


exer подпрех. 


Pollux, 7. 59 Лода 86 Ваваара xırav ris, Atovvatakós, roünpss. 
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h Macrobius, т. 18, 11: In Thracia eundem haberi solem atque 
Liberum accipimus, quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magnifica reli- 
gione celebrant, ut Alexander scribit, eique deo in colle Zilmisso 
aedes dicata est specie rotunda, cuius medium interpatet tectum. 
Schol. Aristoph. Рр. 9 Zaßalıov 88 rév Auévucov of Өрӣкєѕ каХобоз, kai 
Zaßoùs rois depois aurâv. 


i Strabo, p. 470 êv Iokapndeı noi 6 xopós . . . “ Atovioou . . . bs dv 
“Say réprerat aov parpi pita тиртарар larxoıs.”” 470-471 тӯ pêv otv Kórvos 
tis év тов 'HOevois Aloxvdos ptumrat kai тбр тєрї афтђи ópydvev. тоў 
тері tov Arévucov eüféos Єлєферєг 

ó рё» Ev xepoiv BopBuxas Ёхор 
тбруоо каратор, 

daxruAödırrov mipmAnor péXos 
pavias émayeyüv ópokAáy: 

6 de хаћкодётоіѕ котіћаиѕ Grofei, 

. s А . ; . Р 
таорбфдоүуо: 8 vmouuxâvra 

тобёу ёё ddavo)s фоВеро! uiuo 
turdvov 0) elkoy dot troyatov 
Bpovrns dpera« BapvrapBis. 


^ NO ^ [ES E DONE PRI H ” ээ , ^ 
тайта yàp tote тоф Фруу!ов* kal ойк атекбѕ ye, Фотер atroi oi Bpvyes Өракби 
» , , ” ^ 4 е х ^ # ^ х 
Aroıkoi elow, oUro kai ră iepă ékeifev рєтєлцибүбш. kal тор Audvurov 
» ^ ^ ^ 
de kai тдр "How Avko)pyov avváyovres eis îv тїр Gpotorporiav тёр їерби 
alvirrovrau, 


k Lycophr. Cass. 1237: 
Kıoood map’ aimiv mpáva kai Aapuorias 
kepaaópovs yuvalkas, 
Schol. 75. Aagvorias 6 Дібуџсоѕ, dmà Aagvoriov, брои Bowwrias öder 


‚ 2 , х 
Aapuoriat Хбуортас ai ev Maxedovig Вакҳи . . . kepatopopovet Kara pipnow 
Atovugov. 


9 Phrygian Sabazios-Mysteries, see Geogr. Reg. s. v. Koloe, Phila- 
delphia. 


a Dem. De Cor. 259 r$ дур! тєХобоу rûs BiBhous aveyiyvwakes kai 
Ta cwwegkevopob, rjv pt vikra vefpi(ov каї кратпр((юр xai кабаірюх 
5 й 2 Er 
тойс TeAovuévovs kai dropdtray TO TAG kai той тітбро kai биотй dr 
ра р плс 
ToU кабарио0 Kedevav Aéyew * ёфоиуоу kakóv, єброр uewov?, . . ёр 86 rais 
y у » 60р p 
ЭР RR 2 2 , 
épais roùs каХоёс Ouicovs yov дй rûv 68у, rods evredavwuevous TO papabea 
Y > { p 
ка ту Xeukp тойс hes rods mapelas ÓAiew xal $mép ris repais alepáv 
7 ape pm 
Р х 2 N 
xai Boa» ‘edoi Zaßor” xai Фторхойрегос ‘ins Arrns arms ins’ ёёархос каї 
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7ponyehâv kai киттофброс kai Auvodópos kal тошбта пд тёр Ypadiov mpos- 
ayopevdpevos. Strabo, p. 471 referring to this passage тайта yap Zaßalıa 
xai Мутрфа. 

b Photius, s.v. Zafoi, XaBoós. of рё» ЗаВоёс Aeyeodaı той redoupévous 
TQ Заба(їф. . . . Und 66 rwev ó Atdyvoos ЗаВдс калети. Cf, R. 33- 

© Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 4. 6, 2, p. 671 Е Zaßßoùs yàp kal viv în 
ToÀÀol rods Bákyovs kalodeı, Steph. Byz. Safo’ &vos $pvyias Aéyovra 
каї dvri той Вакхос пара Bpvfiv. 

d Clem. Alex. Profrept. 14 Р ZaBaţiov yo)v uvornpiov 0uufoXov тос 
pvovpévois б бїй кб\тоу Bes‘ párov BE éarw obros биХкбиегок тоб кб\тоу 
Ty» теХоуџёуәр, EXeyxos акраса Aids. ket kal ў Феррёфатта maida ravpó- 
poppov аре, duoi ris momrns elöwAıkös ‘ ruüpos дрікортоѕ xai татр Tavpov 
ёракор/ év Spec крофио» ВомкбХос тд kévrpov Воџкоћкд» oluat rà kévrpov Tov 
vápÓrka êrıxa\av (vide К. 34). 

e Ib. p. 19 P (contents of the кіста pvorikal) ой оутара! тайта kal 
mupămdes kai ro\ira kai mómava тоХибифаХа xovüpoi re dXâv kai Öpaxov, 
öpyıov Awovócov Bagodpov ; obyi de fora mpós тоїтдє xal kpadia иарбукёс 
re kai kırrol; cf. "Theophr. CAaract. 16 ё iy бфш Фу тӯ olkig dav 
mapeiav, Zaßafıov xakeiv. Schol. Arist. Plut. боо ós mapeías dv ёф. 
то 86 rotoirov eldos єўрїткєта ёр rots iepois той Atovvcov, 

f Aristoph. Vesp. 9: 

A. Umvos р? Exe ris ёк Zaßafiov. 
В. rûv abróv dp’ epot BovkoAeis Хайр, 

x "ApxıßovxoAos at Perinthos: Dumont, Znscr. et Mon. figures de la 
Thrace, p. 38 ®тёХМмо$ apxıBovkokos. 

h The ВоокоХ ко” among the Iobacchi at Athens, К. 34°. 

i Apollonia on the Euxine: C. 7. G. 2052 late inscr. mentioning 
ВоукбХов, Мкуофброс, and other mystic titles. 

к Frankel, /nschrift. Pergam. т. 248, Letter of Attalus III erei 
Bacikıroa Zrparovien ў püTnp pou... mpós ämavras pev тойу Geois ebreßüs 
mpoonvexOn, padtora 86 mpós tov Aia Tüv Zaßalıov, marparapddorov atróv 
кошсаса eis тїр татрїба Juv bv каї eu ro\\aîs mpáfegi Kat ёр moAXois 
ıvdvvors mapaorarnv Kat Bonbdy naiv yévouevov expivauev dia râs ЄЁ abro? 
yevopévas Emibaveias auyradıspacaı rà Микуфбро "Абрӣ, . . . д‹атаёареба de 
dxohovdos rovrois каї Trepi ботиор каї roprâv kai uvornpiov rev €miredovutruv 
mpd möleos айтф... émowjmáueÜa de abro) kai iepta dia yerovs 'AOjvavov 
Tov eudv, 

1 Apollod. 3. 5, т eis KuBea ris Spvyias dpikveira. Adrvoos” «Karel 
кабарбєі отд “Peas kat Tas reAerás ёкраддр kai AaBàv тар” ereivns THY oroAn. 

m Clem. Alex. Prozrepi. p. 12 Р тор Advvoóv ries “Arr mposa- 


: Ё 
yopeverdar bedovaw, aisoiar ЄвтєрүрЄрор. 
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n Eur. Bacch, 75-81: 
Ф ракар, боту eddaipwv 
теєтаѕ Oev cidas 
Вютй» Фуштебє 
каї Oaceverai Yuxăv 
Ev брєто: Вакхебор 
6oiois кадарроїси” 
та re Marpös MeydAas öpyıa КоВ №аѕ Өєрїтєбөр 
дуа бїртоу тє TWwacrowv 
кїттф Te стефауодєѕ Adwvoov Gepanevet. 
Cf. 126-134. 

о Plut. Quaest. Conviv. бүх В тд» 82 "Adomv оёх Erepov dAÀÀà Aióvvoov 
eivai vopilovor. kai тоАХХд төр TeAovpevav éxarépo тері Tas éopràs BeBatot rov 
Aóyor. 

Р Arist. Pol. p. 1342 а таса Вакҳєіа kal mäca $ rotary кірпох párta 
тӨр 6pyâvov Eoriv Ev rois addois, rûv 88 âppomâv èv rois Ppvywri jeden: 
Aaußäveı таёта 7ù трбтор, otov б d.0upaufos ópokoyovuéves elvat Sokeî Фрбуюу- 

53 Bacchic öpyıa in Lydia. 

a Himer. Or. 3. 5 Avdoi... naivovraı rà беф каї xopetovaw émeibàv abrois 
ёар éveiky . . . 6 Atos, 

b Steph. Byz. s.v. Mdoravpa. dds Avdias, drê Mâs ма дё тӯ ‘Péq 
eimero, ў mapedore Zels Aóvuoov трёфер. . .. kai пара Kapow 6 Atóvugos 
Масар Evdev erindn. Cf. vol. 2 Artemis, К. 128. 

¢ Orphic Hymn 48: 

KAdH, mărep Kpdvov vie Zaßalıe, kre даїрор, 
бу Bdkyov Aióvvgorv €piBpopov cipagidrny 

unpQ eykarepaVas, Tros Terekconevos îXGo 
Tuâhov és nyabeov тара @ "Immav ка\\атардо». 


d ibid. 49: "Immav kihoro Вакҳоо rpojóv, єддда Kovpnv, 
MvOTOnGĂov тєХєтдочу ayakkonevnv Zaßov dyvoi, 
vukreptowgt хоро» ёрЗрерќтао "Iákyov* 

KA pev ebxopevov, xOovin pirnp, Bacidea 
eire ob y Ev Фрьуйр karéxeis "löns бро Фууб», 
ў Tpökos repre ve. 
Move, BBA, Zuvpv. 3, p. 169, dedication Мутрі Чтта ka) Ad Zaßalıp). 
Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lydia. 
* Dionys. Perieg. 839: 
00 pay otde yvvaikas дибосеш... 
ere Atwvicowo xopocracías reAéotev. 
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f Lucian, De Saltat. 79 ў uév ye Barxıkı) öpynais ev оиа pdduora kai 
ev Ilóvro amovdaloueun, kalroı саторікў обоа, ora Kexeipwrar rods dvÜpárrovs 
Tous éxel dore kata Tv Teraypevov ёкатто: kaipóv. ánávrov. Emiaßöpevor тби 
@rov кдбуртас Se juépas rıravas kal коріВартаѕ kai varipous kal Bouxddous 
dpâvres* каї épxodvrai ye тайта oi evyevécrarot. 

98 In Greece: Plat. PZaed, бо C «о! yàp 85, pasiv oi тєр! ras rederds, 
vapOnxopépot pêv тоХХо! Barxoı 06 re тадри. Schol. Aristoph. Egu. 409 
Barxov où uóvoy тд» Advvoov éxddovy dÀÀà xai тойс TeAoüvras rà ёруга xai 
Toùs KAddous obs oi рботас pépovor. Cf, Zeus, К. 3. 

Prominence of women in the бру. 

5 Diod. Sic. 4. 3 rois pev Bowrods kai rovs ăXAovs “EAAnvas kai Өрдкас 
drouwmpovevovras 7s Kara rjv "бийр orpareias катабесёа, tas Tpiernpidas 
босіаѕ Awviow, kai róv бед» vopiţew катй tov xpóvov robrov moieioai Tas 
тарӣ rois avOpwrots emibaveias. б kai mapa тоћћаїѕ rv "EAANVIdwv móAeov 
бй rpıav êrûv Bakxetá Te yuvamav adpoilerdaı каї rats mrapÜévois vóptpov elvai 
Ouprobopeiv каї ouvevObovordtew evatovoats kai riuwoas тдр Gedy’ tas 86 
yuvaikas ката систђрата Ovouiţew 76 0eg kai Bakxevew, kai каббХор т> 
mapovoiav iuveîv тоў Aovivov, pipovpevas тас ioropovutvas то madatdy mape- 
дрєбєр TÔ беф pawddas. 

a Amphipolis, Anth. Pal. 7. 485 (Dioskorides) каї mepidijoacde 
pakpîs дурата xairns | Erpupovixny йфето. Oviddes "ApdinoN. 

& Delphi, R. 89. Plut. 364 E (De Isid. et Os. 35) ёрхида (? dpxid- 
Хар) pêv orav Ev ДӨфоїс rûv Ouddor, 

а Paus. ro. 6, 4 Oi дё Kaoralıdv re ävdpa abróyÜova xai Ovyarépa 
ebedovew air yevérOat Ovíav, kai iepâobai re тїр Ovíav Atovicw трдтор kai 
ёруа dyayeiv тф беф’ dnă тайтув дё xal Varepov бта тф Atovioe paivovra 
Ouddas kadeiodai paow brò дубдрфтоу. ’An6AAwvos 8 oly пада kai Ovías 
vopiţovoiw elvat ДЄХфбу, 

b Paus. Io. 32,7 (Parnassos) та de vepâv ré Єттї dvorepo та pa, 
каї ai Ovidües eri rovros TÔ Atoviow kai тф Andov patvovrat. 

с Jb. то. 4, 3 Ai 8€ Oviddes yuvaikes pev elow'Arrikat, porrâoai de és тду 
Hapragóv пара Eros abra тє kal ai yuvaikes Де\фёу äyovow pya Atovicw. 
ravrats Taig Oviioı катӣ тїр ё "AOnvaev бдйр ко! dAAaxov xopols (тана kai 
тарӣ rois Ilavomedoi кабёстпкє (cf. R. 479). Cf. feast of Ovia at Elis, 
Geogr. Reg. s. v. Elis. 

4 Plut. 389 C (at Delphi) apxonevov xeıpävos émeyeipavres tov ббурарЗо» 
tov 8ё тайга кататабсаутєѕ, Tpeis pvas dvr Exeivov ToUrov катакаХобута 
tov бебу. 

е Plut. 293 C-D (Quaest. Graec. 12) тре äyovoı Acho. evvaernpidas 

.. Tis de 'Hpoidos rà mheiora uvarikóv ҳе: Хбуор, ôv Їсаси ai Өмаде, 


ёк 8ê rûv Gpoutvov Pavepâs Херте dv Tis йраушуйг єїкйтєє. 
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f Soph. Antig. 1126: 
тё & ümep 806фого mérpas orépop brane 
Мун Ea Корок 
Niupa oreixovo. Barxides Каттама re vapa. 

в Eur. Jon, 1125: 

Жойбо$ pév yer ёда rip тда Geov 
Barxeloy, às сфауаїс: Atovvaov mérpas 
devoere roàs adds арт omtnpiov. 

h Aristoph. Wud. боз: 

Ilapvaviav Û îs karéxov 
пётра» aiv тєйкаш aekayei 
Barxaıs Дефіс» eurperov 
корастђѕ Advvoos, 

5 In Phthiotis: Diod. Sic. 5. 50 of тері röv Bovrav (Opáxes) ФфтоВфитес 
ёті rjv X&pav meptéruyov rais Atovigov tpodois тєрї rò каХойрероу Apíos 
TQ Өєф брушф(обоаш ё тӯ Фбшт:б, Адай punoâvrav dt rà» тєрї Tv 
Bourav, ai pêv Mar pupaca rà iepeia és OdAarrav ёфоуо» . . . rv 8 
(Arévucov) paviav euBadeiv rT Boira, xai д:й тобто nupardvravra бора 
éavràv eis тї фрќар каї redevrijoa. Cf. Bacchic madness of the Minyan 
women, vide R. 70, 77, 78. 

“f а Thebes, К. 75. Oracle quoted in late inscription from Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander. Kern, /nschr. v. Magnesia, 215 (Ath. Мей. 
1890, pp. 331-332). (Cf. К. 5): 

бете 5 ес OnBys iepóv méBov, ёфра Adßnre 

Mawddas ai yevens Eivois dmó Kaduneins‘ 

ai 8 бреу Bócovo: kai ёруа каї vójip! ёсе 

каї Oidoous Barxoıo кабедрісоусі Фу dore. 
ката Tov xpropöv dă r&v бєопрбтоу ё80псау ёк OnBâv Mawädes rpeîs .. . 
kai ù рё». . . Cuwiyayev тд» laco roy Iarauornvör, ў de... тд» про 
modews, ў 88... тду rûv катаВатбу, Another inscription preserved on 
the same base Oe Аюубоо "AroAAóvetos MordAAns dpxatos porns dpxatov 
xpnopov...Ancavra урафаѕ oov. TQ Boni åvéðnrev (2 second century в. c... 
Verg. Aen. 4. 301: 

qualis commotis excita sacris 

Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 

orgia nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 

b Tanagra: Paus. 9. 20, 4 "Er 82 тод Atovócov TQ раф Oéas péy kai то 
дуаХра äfıov, Mov re dv Ilapiov xai Epyov КаХфибов, байра. Sê mapexeru 
neifov ёта 6 Tpirov. ó рё» 0) oeuvărepos és abrüv Aöyos ras yuvaixds ro. 
rûs Tayaypalov mpd той Acovicou râv âpyimv eri байаавчтар катара: кабар- 
сію» буека, myopévais 86 riepa Tov Tpirova, каї ras yuvaixas єбЁавбаг 
Aubvwvodv aduow ёфикёс Oar Bondy’ Отакобса( re 9) тоу Ücóv xai rol Tpır@vos 
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kparqoa тӯ päyn. Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece, р. 66, Tanagran 
coin of Antoninus Pius, D. standing between two columns, below 
his feet a Triton swimming. 

€ Thespiai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 292 Mvaoımnos . . . тїр ёаутой 
unrepa . . . lepeusacav, Могбоо (? second century B.c.). 


® Attica: vide R. 66°. 

a Steph. Byz. s.v. Zmpaxidar' dnuos "Arrwüs, dro Enuáxov, d каї rais 
Évyarpáciww eme£evadn Ardvucos, dp” dv ai iépetat абтоб , . . ФОхорос 8 ras 
"Етакріаѕ флоі тд» дурор, 

b Suidas, s. v. Мау. MeAavaiyıda Advugov iBpócavro ёк rotavrns alrías. 
ai той "EXevÓnpos Ovyarépes, Geavâpevoi фісра rod Atovioov Exov раша 
alyida éuépavro’ ó 8 ӧрутбеіѕ, E£epnvev aitds, perà Taira б "ЕХєибр 
ZdaBe ypyopov mì mavoe THs pavías тло МеХарабу ба. А:бууоор, 

с Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 ex 86 rovrov 9 тє €opri) "Ататойрга xai 
Atovógov MeAavalyıdos Bopdv douneavro. Cf. К. 37. Schol. Plat. Symp. 
p. 208 D gives the same story—but without mentioning D. Meddvaryis— 
probably from Hellanikos. 

d Schol. Aristoph. Acharn, 241 xarà тї rà» Auovvoiwv орту mapa 
rois "Абууа(а ai ebyeveis mapbévor ёкаупфброоу. C. I. A. 2, add. 1388 ® 
каупфорђсаса» Atopic (inscription found on Acropolis, second century 
в.с.). Cf R. 451; С./. А. 2. 420. 

e Sacred marriage of the King Archon's wife with Dionysos, R. 34*. 
Demosth. Kara Neaip. $ 75 ri» уулаа айтой vopov Wevro dori elvat xai 
pi emipepeypevny ётёрф дудрі ddda mapbévov yapeiv, fva. ката тй marpıa Bünraı 
та dppnra iepă imp rîs móAeos . . » mi ye Oe yvvalka доёуторбуур каї 
mosijgovoav rà iepă: rotaurmv dfioUuev dva, СЕ R.1249. ? Legend of 
Dionysos’ marriage with Althaia of Kalydon—Serv. Aen. 4. 127— 
another parallel. 

f Arist. Zyszsir. 1: 

"АМА el ris és Barxeiov айтас ЄкаХєсєр, 
ў ’s Havös fj "mi Kodê 0 's TevervAkidos, 
008 av Sedey jv ёр Und rûv rvpmavov. 

?' Bacchic madness of women in Minyan, Chian, Laconian, and 
Argive myths: Ае], Var. Hist. 3. 42 ; Anton. Liber. 10 (same version); 
Apollod. 3. 5, 2. 

п Laconia: Paus. 3. 20, 4 near Taygetos möAıs mort gxeiro Bpucéat’ 
xai Btopirov vads ёутаўба Ere Acimera kai tyaÀpa Фу traibpe, тд дё ev ro 
va póvais yvvai£iv. tvr бра». yuvaîkes yap 8) póvai каї rà és tàs Óvaias 
дрӨош ev dmoppire. [Cf. priestess at Kos, К. 13.] Verg. Georg. 2. 487 
virginibus bacchata Lacaenis Taygeta: Philarg. :ö. Bacchi orgia in 
montibus celebrari solebant a furiosis Bacchis quae a Spartanis ... dvc- 
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pawa: appellabantur. Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia, p. 328. Et. Мар. 
391. 12 Ейоюѕ xai Evotos б Лібрисоѕ... kai тд és айтду єтїфӨєуна Eso: ai 
Etoi xarà Aákevas, Cf. Hesych. s. v. Edas. 5.0. "Ivyyige 6 Audvvoos, 

7? Bacchic ёруа in Phokis, 47°; Arcadia, at Heraia, К. 22; at 
Alea, R. 87; at Melangeia, see Geogr. Aeg. p. 329; Hesych. s.7. 
Afar’ Вакха. "Apxddes, At Aigai, Geogr. Reg. p. 329. Elis, К. 34 €. 
Miletos, Geogr. Reg. p. 331. Rhodes: Hesych. s.v. Өюөндас ó 
Aidvucos парй “Роб, Trois avkivovs baknras. 

9 Baxyeios at Sikyon, vide R. 459; at Corinth, К. 454; at Rhodes, 
К. 103%; Barxeis in Naxos, К. 6; at Erythrai, Geogr. Reg. p. 331; 
Mykonos, К. 85°; Bâxxtos and Вакҳоѕ, vide Tralles, Geogr. Reg. 
P. 331; Barxos at Pergamon, К. 854; at Crete, vide Zeus, К. 3; 
at Knidos, Hirschfeld, Zzser. Brit. Mus. no. 186 280ёс Kmâios уура 
троотатб» тєрї bv тої Вакхос ёт\бо> ros Ayveunraı тд lapóv тоў Atovicou 
той Bdkxov pi efeîvav катаАбєр èv T їарф rôp Bâkxov pydéva. Philostr. 
Vit. Ар. 6. її «ûy "H8avoe rwes ў Або! Baxxedwow, ойк dmoreis ds 
yáXakros abrois kai olvov mqyăs Sûret kal moret 7ourovs (7j yj). Cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 143 pet 88 yadakrı medov, ре 8 ої, pei 88 pederrav vékrapi. 
Plat. Jon, p. 534 А ai Bdrxaı dpurovra ёк rûv morapâv pé xai ydda 
Karexöpevar, Єрфроуєс д odcat où, 

™ Phallic ritual. ?in Thrace: Lex. Rhet. 246. 19 eidvpaddow «ос 
фдфе Spxoupevns’ "Есті 2 kai aldoiov Oeppárwov kai reAeri tis пері тд» 
Atévugoy каї тӯ Korvrroi dyouévn. К. IP, 16, 416, 71, 102 9, 1066 4, 127i, 
129°. Cf. Clem. Alex. p. зо Р $aAAol ката miles бистата Atovioq. 
? Phallic cult of Dionysos in the Kabeiri mysteries, zd. р. 16. 

"® Pursuit of the God: in Boeotia, R. 77. Plut. p. 717 A тар piv ё 
rois "Ayptoviois tov Audvvoov ai yvvatkes фе фтодедракбта бутоо elra mavovrat 
каї Acyovow бт: mpds tas Мобоас karamédevye xai kéxpurrat, р. 291 A 
"Aypımvios kai Nukrehiois, Фу rà ro\\d Sid oxdrous Öparaı, таретт (6 Kırrös) 
..." al yàp Evoxoı rois Barxıkois табет yuvaixes edOds en! rüv kırröv pépovrat, 
xai onapărrovoi Oparrâpeva rais хєрої kai diecblovot rois ordpact. СЇ. 
Hesych. s.v. 'Aypáma' opri) v "Apye émi шё rûv Ilpoirov Ovyarépov. 
S V. Ayptáma" vextowa тарай "Apyeloıs каї âyâves ёр OnBats, Cf. C. I. С. 
Sepi. 1. 2447: 

dywvoderovvros Trav '"Aypióvev Niwopáxov, 

êri iepews rod Arowigov .. . Tuvxovos 
first century в.с. Month ’Aypidvios at Chaironeia, C. Г. С. Sept, І. 
3404; at Lebadeia, 22. 3082; Oropos, 7d. 247; Sparta, vide Annual 
British School, 1906, p. 447. Kos and Kalymna, Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Cos, pp. 326-330, at Rhodes, К. 85е; ? in Byzantion, Bischoff, 
de fast. Graec. 314. Cf. R.ı. Schol. 77. 6. 131 (Lykourgos pur- 
sues Dionysos with an ox-goad). 
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7 Death of the god in ritual (cf. К. 35). 

a Paus. 8. 37, 3 mapa 3ê 'Opzpov 'Ovopdrperos тароћаВоу rûv Tırdvan rò 
буора Atoviow Te auveßnkev бруш, kal elvai rods Tırävas тф Atovicq тбр 
maßnudrov Emoineev airovpyois. Cf, К. 82, 83. Diod. Sic. 5. 75 тоётор 
тдр беду yeyovévat фааїр ёк Ards kal Пероефбирс ôv 'Oppeis xara râs rederas 
тарёдокє Ötaomanevov ind rûv Tıravav. At Patrai: Paus. 7. 18, 3 Oi 
Tlarpeis тєрї Arovigov déyovar трафўгаі re abröv Ev тӯ Meaáre xal ёутайба 
emıBovAevdevra bd Tıravav és mavroiov 4фисоба Kkivöuvor. 

b Cf. Legends of the death of Orpheus. Proclus Plat. Rep. 398 
'Opjeis dre rûv Atovigov rederâv туеийт yevdpevos rà броа madeiv Aéyerai 
rà сфєтёрф Ge. Paus. 9. 30, 7 Makeödvov oi тїр xópav rij» Und тд Spos rjv 
Tiepiav Exovres kai möAw Alov $aciv rd тїр yuvatkâv yeveodaı тїр redevTHY 
ёртайба тф'Орфе. Cf. Plat. Symp. 179 E. Konon 45 ёфоіта pêv обу raxrais 
épais ónMopévov т\йбо$ Opakav каї Maxeddvev Ev AciBnOpors, eis оїкпра 
cvwvepxópevov péya Te Kal mpós Tekernv єў memowuévov бтбтє 9 òpyiáčew 
elaíact, про Tay mvhâv amerideoav rà Sra, 6 ai yuvaîkes êrırnpjcacat kai rà 
Orda dpdpeva, . . . Tov 'Opdéa karû pen Eppıyav els тїр 0dAancav стораёти 
at Aaßdvres ocv (тїр Kehadiy) Фтд орат: peyido Odarover Tipevos аўтф 
mepteiptavres, 0 тЄөв tv урфор Av, Varepov 8 efevixmoev iepóv eiva Óvaiais тє 
yàp kai бсо arrows Geol rınavraı yepalperar. ёст: 8€ yuvarki mavredâs Aßaror, 
Cf. Plut. Vet. Alex. 14. Eratosth. Ca/as/. c. 24 ôs róv pêv Ardwvoov 
ойк ётіра . . . 60ev Audvvoos öpyıodeis aur &repsye rûs Вассарідаѕ, ds now 
AloxXóNos . . , atrives айтду dicoravav. . . ai 0€ Modva боуауауобоаг(тд pén) 
tdavpav émi rois xaXoupevors AeiBnOpos. Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos, 
К. 49. In Thesprotis: Paus. 9. 30, 6 Nexupavreiov there associated 
with legend of Orpheus.  Maroneia: Zell. Journ. 1896, p. 321 
dedication ”Орфе каї Siave, ? first century A. p. 

© Legend of Lykourgos: Serv. Verg. Aen. 3. 14 Lycurgus 
vites eius (Dionysi) amputare coepit: quapropter per furorem a diis 
inmissum ipse sibi crura succidit. Apollon. 3. 5, 4 ó de (Aukoüpyos) 
pepnvas Apvavra roy maida dyuméAov voui(ev кХфиа kómrew, пећке mÀr£as 
dmékrewe, kai акротурійсаѕ баџтду (var. lect. айтби| ётөфрбирте rijs дё yas 
dkdpmov pevovons Expnoev б бєдє Kapmabopnaew aurij, ўи барате) AvkoUpyos" 
"Ндорої Ge dkouvavres ёс rò Ilayyatov auröv dmayayóvres Spos noar каке 
xarà Atovicov BovAnow ind înmov биафбереїс amedavev. Cf. К. бті. СЕ the 
legend of Lykourgos in the cave (Soph. Ari. 957) with similar legend 
of Zamolxis in Strabo, 298. 

4 Death of Pentheus: Oppian, Cyzeg. 4. 304: 

bes 66 mapa okomio, mupionope, Hevdéu ratpov. 
Taüpov pêv Пєгбфа Suoavupov, dupe de бїрас 
opofópovs ... 

бфра pw, Ф Advoe, бй отбра Sarperowper. 
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ds фата» eixâueva таҳа Ö' Ave Nuotos dpijs. 

HevÓéa utv 8) тадро» Єдєїёато... 
Paus. 2. 2, 6 [on Kithairon] ras 8e (yvvaixas) ёс ёфорасар, xade\kicat re 
abríka YlevÜéa xai (üvros йтоотё» ado AAArw тод oouaros' Üorepov 86, as 
Kopivdioı Aéyovot, 9 Побїа xpà opisow dvevpóvras tò ðévðpov exeîvo {са rà 
беф aéBeur kai dm’ айтой бий тддє râs elkóvas meroinvraı Tavras. 

e Slaying of the priest at Potniai: Paus. 9. 8, 2 évraüfla kai Arovósov 
vads €orw AiyoB6hov' 0uovres yàp ro бєф mponyOnody more tnd péÜns eis 
ÜBpw, Sore kai Aiovócov тдр iepéa dmoxrelvovaiw. droxreivavtas Sê айтка 
паве vócos Xotubâns, kai opiow афікєто їара ёк Achar Qew maida 
dpaiov' érec 8 ob тоХХой Vorepov тог Gedv фаош alya iepeiov Ura\\dğat 
opicw âwi тод madés. Cf. story of the murder of the priest of Dionysos 
at Mitylene, Ael. Var. Ний, 13. 2. 

тт The Maenads sacrificed at Orchomenos: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 38 
tives oi mapa Botwrois ¥o\éets каї rives ai 'Oheîa; rûs Miwiov Óvyarépas 
par Aevkimmq» kai 'Apsuónv kai "АХкаббуу paveicas dvÓpomivoy émbupioa 
xpeüv . . . mapacxeiv "Inmacov тд» viov баттатаобаг «Andnvar ойр robs pêv 
ävdpas airâv Övoeuarovvras td Avırns kai wévOovs Voddes, айтас 82 "OAcías, 
olov Gods, xal uexpt vov Opxopevıoı tras ато тоў yévous ойто ('Oheias) каћодоч, 
kal yiverat map’ Eviavröv ev тос "Aypıwvloıs hvy) kai diwgis aurav mò rob 
iepews тоў Амоуйтоу fijos Exovros. есті 0 тр ката\уфбейта» dveAeiy, Kat 
ауе еф yar Zwidos ó ispeós. Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3. 5, 2 (Ardyucos) fev 
cis "Apyos’ какє пам ой тұџортор абтду, éféuve Tas yvvalkas. ai 86 êv тоёс 
dpeg. Tors ётрастідіохѕ Exovaaı тайдас, Tas саркас айтбр éatroivro. 

% Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 42 (legend of the Minyades) тада dmaAöv бута 
xai veapóv баттасаута, otov veBpóv, 

? Sacrifice of the bull-calf as Dionysos at Tenedos: Ael Nazi. 
Anim, 12. 34 Тедо, de rà dvÓpemoppaiorg Atoricw TpéQovat kÜovoav 
Воб», тєкойса» ёё dpa айт» oia Önmov Xeyó Üepameóovai, TO de dpriyevis 
Врефох катаббообе» inoânoavres koðópvovs* ő ye ийг mará£as аўто TQ пећке 
Atdoıs BaAAeraı тросі, каї čore émi түр ӨйХаттар фебун, 

“ Photius, s. v. veßpilew' fj veBpoi Sépua bopeiv f) Susa máv veBpovs’ Kara 
Шис тоў тєрї Toy Мібросоу табооѕ. 

8 Galen, De Antidot. т. 6, xiv. 45 oi rà Аюубоф Barxevovres elwdanı 
дастӣ» râs eExiövas, mavoutvov tod Npos ойт Sê Apypévov той Oépous. 
Arnob. Adv. Nat. 5. то Dacchanalia ... quibus nomen Omophagiis 
... Ut vos plenos numine ac maiestate doceamus, caprorum recla- 
mantium viscera cruentatis oribus dissipatis. Clem. Alex. Pro/r. 11 P 
Aióvvcoy Mawöinv бруш ооо: Вакхо: ёрофауѓа тїр iepopavíav dyorres Kal 
reMokovo: Tas kpeavopias тфу dióvev, âveoreuutvoi Tois Офеоч, emoAoAufovres 
Eid». 
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*? Firm. Mat. р. 84 Cretenses . . . festos funebres dies statuunt et 
annum sacrum trieterica consecratione componunt, omnia per ordinem 
facientes, quae puer moriens aut fecit aut passus est, vivum laniant 
dentibus taurum et per secreta silvarum dissonis clamoribus eiulantes 
fingunt animi furentis insaniam.  Praefertur cista in qua cor soror 
abscondiderat. Cf. Schol. Arist. Ran. збо dıeomav Bois (ai Barxaı) каї 
Fobtov àpà xpéa. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 735. 


83 Paris: Schol. Clem. Alex. 92 P (Klotz, vol. 4, p 119) dpa yàp 
«їтбіоу крќа oi pvovpevo: /моуйтф дєГура rovro reAoUpevo, той orapaypoi by 
imeorn Atdwvoos mpós rûv Mawddev, Harpokrat. s.v. dropárrov ús dpa 
oi Turâves râv Atóvumov eduphvarto yoo karardavăpevo. Cf. 129h. 


Өө Plut. De defect. Orac. 14, p. 417 C pépa йтофрабес каї окибротаг, 
év als dpopayia kai бастасро! vnoreiai re Kal котето! тоХХахой тай re 
aloxpoAoylaı mpös iepois. Cf. Dionysiac ritual at the mouth of the 
Loire with дастасџбе, Strab. р. 198 [from Poseidonios]. 


3 Other animal sacrifice. 

® Goat. Vide Argolis, Geogr. Reg. p. 328: Serv. Aen. 3. 18 aut 
haec immolantur quae obsunt eorum muneribus, ut porcus Cereri . . . 
hircus Libero. 

b 14.8. 343 Caper quae est hostia Liberi propria. At Mykonos: 
Dittenb. Syllog. 373. 27 Barxı@vos derdrn Evderadı Atoviow Bakxet ҳірароѕ 
каАМистейюр” тй» тш] ieporotoi бї8бутюр Kal ouverridodev, OawicÜov de 
aro. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zheb. 5. 159 in sacris Liberi consuetudo 
talis est, ut occiso capro omnes sacratum sanguinem eius bibant. 
Cf. Verg. Georg. 2. 404. Hesych. s.v. Траууфброг ai kópar Atoviow 
öpyıdfovoaı трауйр тєрирттоуто. Cf. К. 69b € Asövvoos MeAavaryıs. 
Paus. 2. 35, 1 at Hermione Acovicou vais MeAavatyidos. Torq povos 
dyóva karû Eros ёкастоу äyovaı, kai арі xoAvpfHov xai nhoiwv tibias 
40а. Vide К. 769 A. Alyoßödos. 

с Kid. C.I.A. x. 4 (fifth century в.с.) TapnAıwvos pôivovros . . . 
рифох rpırös. Cf. Hesych. s. v. épiduos, 6 Auóyvaos пара Adxwow. Steph. 
Byz. s. v. ”Акрфреиг ékaAeiro 86 mapa péy Zikvomos "Axpepetrns (2 б Амубов), 
тара 82 Meranovrivois "Epiduos. ’Anoddddwpds фо. In Rhodes, in the 
territory of Lindos, С. Г. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 906 "Ayptaviov буйгас €$ 
cixddos Atovicw ёргфоё. Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3. 4, 3 Asivvoov 8: Zeis as 
ёргкфор аААаёа$ тд» "Hpas бурдр erkewe. 

4 Bull. В. 79, 82, 116. Schol Arist. Ran. 360 тд Zoporkkow єк 
Tupoâs Atovicov rod ravpodáyov. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p. 328. 
Cf. C. I. G. 3538, 1 32 трох дё Bods Ди xai Ad Barxo at Pergamon. 
СЕ R. 103%. ? At Delphi: Lyc. Cass. 206. 
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e Sheep, at Mykonos: К. 44. Cf. Hermes, supra, p. 35. 

f Pig and Stag (at Kos): Collitz, Dralect-Inschr. 3636 Могбоф 
Zkudira xoipos kai &Aabos. Schol. Ar. Ran. 341 xolpoı тў Anpnrpi kai TQ 
Atovioe ё00оуто, Schol Clem. Alex. (Klotz, vol. iv, p. 108) ҳогро- 
Wrákas Avévucos ev Zırvavı ripârai ts Bowrias, ûs IloÀéuev Ev тӯ mpos 
”АттаХор emiotoAn, 


% Human sacrifice, R. 77, 78. 

a Clem. Protrept. p. 36 Р Acoßlovs Atoviow riv биоар mporayew Óvaiav 
(avOpdrous дтосфаттеу) Aecibas Méye. Porph. De Adstin. 2. 55 боох 
ёг каї ev Xio rà 'OpaBio Avovicw dvÜperor daomörvres kai êv Tevédp. Plut. 
Them. 13 Өєшотокћеї . . . obayıalopevo Tpeis mpoanxÖncav aixpddora . . . 
rovrovs idâv Eicbpavriöns ó pavrıs, ds dpa pêv dvédaprpev ёк rûv iepâv péya 
каї mepipavts wip, ёра ё mrappós ёк Gefrâv eojpnve, тд» Өєшотокћа defiovă- 
pevos ékéAeuce Tûv veaviokwv karâptacla xai Kabepedoat парта GunoTi) 
Aovioe mpowevfäpevov . . . oi тоћћої îjvăykacav, фу ó pávris éré\euce, THY 
Ovoiav auvrekcodnvaı. 

b The animal substituted for human life: legend at Potniai of 
D. Alyoßöros. R. 76°: legend at Patrai concerning the sacrifice of 
a maiden to A. КаХидфиог, Paus. 7. 21, 1-5. Cf. human sacrifice 
among the Getai in the worship of Zamolxis, Herod. 4. 94. 

*7 Paus. 8. 23, т (at Alea) Аюибооы vaós каї дуаХда” тойтф mapa Eros 
Еюкиёрєар Фортїр &yovot, kai Ev Avorócov т) ёорт Kara padvrevpa ёк Ae\pûr 
unoriyoivrai yvvalkes, каӨй каї of Zrrapriarày ёфт ог mapa тў "Opbia. 

88 Jb. 7. x9, 6 (at Patrai) MavoacOu òè ойго déyovrat Өбортєс тӯ 
"Aprepıdı dvÜpómovs. ёкёуртто 8 aurois mpórepov ёт: ёк Ae\pûv és Banıkeüs 
£évos mapayevópevós ow. ni тїр уђу fenxóv dpa dydpevos Saipova, rà es 
Trjv Ovolay tis Tpırkapias табсе. Riou Sê aAovons kai vepopévov rà Aádvpa 
rûv "'EAMjvov EbpónvAos б Evaipovos Aanßaveı Aápvaka. | Atovógov 88 &yapa 
7» èv rjj; Африаш. Jb. 20. І TQ Өєф 82 Evrös ths Adpvakos EnikÄnois pév 
earıv Аісушиђтте, oi дё abróv es rà раћота Gepanevovres éyvéa TE claw Ävöpes, 
oùs ёр ёк mávrov б Önnos mpotinrai Kar’ 4 ора, Kal oat yvvatkes Tots dvBpáci. 
pia 86 ё vj €oprii vurri es rò ёктд< gépet тїр Adpvaxa 6 ієрей. Vide 
Artemis, R. 35. (Cf. Paus. 3. 24, 3 at Brasiai on Laconian coast 
oi дьброто: Akyovaw oi €raida obüésiw ÖnoAoyoüvres 'EAMjvev às Zeuen 
Texoı Tov maida ёк Ads, kai 070 той Кадро форабєоа és Ааррака aùr каї 
Advvoos u Andel’ kal тїр Aápvaka 0тд той KAudwvos ёктєтєї Daci és THY 
офетёрар, kai Хери рё, ov yàp айттр mepioioav ere ebpeiv, enubavas Oayrat, 
Atévvaor 86 dvabpepa Myovaw. . .. Bparıaraı 8 kai rade eneyovoiw, "Ivo 
cuiu ёс тїр хфрар aixécOa mAavapevnv, eAOotcay 8¢ ceva roi 
Atovicou yevérOat трофбу, каї дтофаіроусє дё» rò ävrpov Evda тдр Adóvvaov 


э ^ ^ 
рефер "Ivo, каХобоч 86 Kal rò wéStov Atovicou Kirov.) 
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® Ritual of resurrection or return of the God. СЕ К. 35. Plut. 
De Isid. et Osir. 35, p. 364 Е `Аруєіоѕ 8€ Bovyerhs Aóvvcos emikAnv 
€oriv dvaxahoivra © airév ind caXmiyyov è$ Datos, euBdddovres és тї» 
aßvooov dpva Tj ПуХабүф ras 82 oddmcyyas ё Oipoos dmoxpómrovaw, ós 
Zokpârns ё rois тєрї 'Ooíev eipykev. “Ороћоуєї 88 xai rà Tıravıra kai тй 
NukréMa тоёс Aeyopevos 'Ocípidos Stacmacpois kai rais dvafkócegi каў 
madtyyeverias, 671 Е оа\туё. шкраїѕ Фостер 'Apyeto тоў Awovvoiois 
dvaxahotpevor röv беду xpâvra. Cf. Rhodian festival, Jahresheft. Oster. 
Arch. Inst. 1904 TQ дра và Emeyeipovrı róv беду... kai rois Tov бед» 
Upvivag. катӣ pijva каї rals той Geoi de xabddors досі rois . . . (Roman 
Imp. period). Plut., p. 365 А xai AeAdoi rà той Awvócov Хєйфага 
тар” avrois тарӣ TÒ xpnornpiov йтокеїтба: vonilovor kai vovow oi "Oct 
Ovaíav ämöppnrov év rà iepó той "AmóAAevos Grav al Ovuides eyelpwor ray 
Акий. Cf. Serv. Verg. Georg. т. 166 Nonnulli Liberum Patrem 
apud Graecos Ackvirny dici adserunt: vannus autem apud eos Aikvor 
nuncupatur, ubi de more positus esse dicitur, postquam est utero 
matris editus. Cf. Demeter, R. 2298-4, vol. 3, p. 361. 


a Cereal offerings (cf. Demeter, К. 211, 2298, offerings of first- 
fruits in Aikvov): Theocr. 7d. 26: 
ха! рё» dnep£äpevan Macias Bpvós Фура pia 
kıcoöv тє (wovra kai дофддеХор tov rèp yas 
ёр кабарф Acınavı кароу Svoxaidexa Bopos, 
tas rpeîs rÊ ZeneAg, Tos évvéa тф Моріс. 
iepă 8 ёк кістаѕ momaveluara xepoiv choîvat 
ebjápes karéÜevro veoâpinrov êri Bopâv. 
Wineless offerings at Athens, vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. * Attica,’ p. 327. 
Plut. De Sanit, p. 132 F air rà Awvóco moAkanıs vyháňa 
Ovoper, 
9b Paroemiog. Graec. Diogen. 3. 43 Baxyys Tponov' êri rûv оїютт\Ф>, 
тар боор ai Вакҳа: oryoow, 
ec ? Birth-legends arising out of local ritual, Hom. Hymn. Dionys, Г: 
oi uév yàp Apakáro o” of 8 "Ixapw Tvepoéoon 
фас’, of 8’ ev Маш, бор yévos, єїрафифта, 
oi 82 o em 'АХфеф moraue Badvdırnevri 
Kuoanevnv ZeneAnv тєкбє» Ai reprrikepavva, 
Dro Ў ё OnByow, dva£, тє Aéyova yevérOa, 
Theocr. Zd. 26. 33: 
даро. pêv Atdvuoos би ev Apaxdve vihoerri 
Zeis Umaros peydAav Emıyovvida xârtero Avcas. 
СЕ Diod. 3. 66 арфисВлтойот дё каї nodes ойк óM yai 'EAAnvides Tis тоотой 


FARNELL. V x 
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А , vos ‚ 
rexvógeos" xai yàp "НАФСос каї Näfıoı, mpós 82 rovrois of tas "EAevdepäs 
хол ms EN ER , a 
olkoüvres kai Titot kai mhelovs Erepot map’ éavrois dropaivovrat Texvaßıvar. 


- The God of Festivals. 


% Plato, Laws 653 D Geol дё olereipavres тй Tav dvÓpámev émimovov 
meuxds yévos . . . Movoas "AmóAAevá re Movonyirmv каї Aióvvgov avveop- 
maorăs ёёоса. 790 E ai rûv ékjpóvev Baryetâv láces тайтр Tf Tis 
килјсєоѕ dpa xopeia каї povon xpopévat. 

% Eur. Bacch. 377: 

és vá êxe 
Oravevew тє Xopois, 
peta т avAov ує\аса 
бтотадсаі Te pepipvas. 

Soph. Ant. 1146: 

Ф mp mveióvrov 
xopáy dorpav, vuxiov 
QOeyuárov Emiokone. 
9 Arist. Zysisir. 1279: 
прӧсаує хорбу, émáyaye Xápiras 
ёті 82 kdXevov "Артєш» 
êri de 8(дорор dyexopov “ло 
єёфро/, ёлї дё Nóatov 
ôs perà pawági Barxıos Öppacı байета. 
Festival titles. 


* Dionysos AiAoveis in Athens: С. Z. A. 3. 297 on seat in theatre 
of Dionysos iepéws AiXevées Awvócov. Cf. 193 private dedication 
Морбсф Athovei . . . êri ieptos Pinuovos (Roman period). 

** Dionysos 'Evayówos at Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Inschr. 
v. Magnesia, 2139. ‘Tepes Avovicov evayoviov (first century B.C.). 

*5 Dionysos ӨріарВоѕ: Arr. Anab. 6. 28 Өрбардор айтд» ётидХуб уа 
Tüv Auóvucov kai ras êri rais vikus тай ёк moÀépov mourăs ёл! 7 абтф 
rore OpidpBous. Cf. Diod. Sic. 5. 2. Athenae. р. 30 В. Tiara тара 
Aaprakgvois ó Пріттоѕ, б афто dy rà Atoviow, ёё émiférov Kadovpevos 
otras, ûs OpiapBos каї Ardüpaußos. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 525 "16 AifvpauB" 
Єрйр ăpoeva тдийє Babi div. Cf. Geog. Reg. s. v. Delphi. Plat. Laws 
700 B дороо yéveatis А:борарВоѕ Aeyöpevos. Pind. Ol. 13. 25 rai 
Atovioov тббєр efipavev civ Bonddra xapıres SiOuvpduBe ; Schol. 2014. ó 
Hivdapos év pêv rois "Yrropynpanıv ev Nafo noi eüpednvar mpârov 8:00рарВор, 
ё 88 TG прото rav SibupdpBov Ev Onßaıs, ётайба 8 ev Корї/бо. Bergk, 
Frag. Adesp. 3. тод “laxxe 8.00рарВє (OpiapBe Dind.) vi тёрде xopaye. 
Pratinas Fr. т. то äde cot дей | каї тоддѕ д:арр:фа, бргарДоё:дбрар8е, | 
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kiovoxair” dva£, drove тар бий» Awpiav xopeiav. Plut. Vit, Marcell. 22 
Awvicw . . . dv Ейор kai Opiaußov óvopá(opev. 

% Dionysos Aves at Mykonos: К. 44. 

* Dionysos MeXmóuevos: Paus. т. 2, 5 (Atovicov réuevos near the 
Dipylon at Athens) Asdvugov дё тоётоу каХобоч MeXrópevov ёлї №уф rode 
éd бтойр тєр ‘Andava Movonyirmv. С. Г. A. 3. 20 ієрей MeXrrouévov 
(?time of Hadrian) Cf. 274 ієрей MeArouevov Atoicov é$ Ebveióy, 
278 A. MeAropevov ёк тєхүєвтӨр, At Acharnai: Paus. 1. 31, 6 Acévucov 
(6vopdţovai) MeAmduevov. Dionysos Movoayérns: see Geogr. Reg. Naxos, 
p.333. Harpokrat, s. v. Ефиєдаг yévos ёсті тар” ’AGnvaios obras óvopa(ó- 
pevov Ebveidat, дса» 8 ккдарфбо! mpós Tas iepoupyias mapéxovres тїр xpeíav. 
Phot. s.v. yévos "Абуро: povswüv dmó Eüvew тоў 'ldoovos kai “YyurtAns. 
[СЕ Hom. ZZ 7. 468.] At Priene: Hiller von Gärtringen, Inschriften 
von Priene 174,1. 15 0ice (5 iepeis) de каї ras босіаѕ ras бу rG Ocárpo тф 
Awvicw t МеХторбур (second century в. с.). 

** Dionysos (2) Mapamaiţov: private dedication Atovicw Ilaparai- 
govrt, found at Eleusis: Ерй. Arch. 1895, p. 103 (inscr. ? third 
century A.D.). 

% Dionysos Xopeios: C. Z. A. 3. 34b, letter of Trajan rois тєрї 
Atdvucov тдр xopetov rexviras, Cf. Audvvoos Xopeós at Paros, Ath. Mitth. 
1901, p. 219. 

1% A, Tpiernpixös :* inscr. of Roman period from Melos, probably 
connected with a company of ибота, Hell. Journ. 1897, p. 15 (С. 1. С. 
Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1089) Atoviow Трєєгүриєф. 

101 “риєтцрид festivals: Hom. ZZ. Frag. in Bacch. 1, 11: 

as 0€ rápev трїа cot mávros, Tpiernpiow aie 
дидротос ptfovo. те\№ёссаѕ Єкатби8ас. 

Ov. Fast. 1. 393 

Festa corymbiferi celebrabas, Graecia, Bacchi, 
Tertia quae solito tempore bruma refert. 


a In Thrace: R. 61°, 64. 

b Boeotia: R. 65, 68, 77. Prob. Verg. Georg. 3. 43 Cithaeron 
mons est Boeotiae, ubi arcana Liberi Patris sacra celebrantur tertio 
quoque anno quae trieterica dicuntur. Orph. Hymn, 45. 6: 

(ZepeAn) тєрийг rev£apévg тар” dyavis Персефогеіте, 
év Óvgroici Bporoicw ava трієттрідаѕ Spas, 
jvika сой Barxov yoriugy diva тєХобо: 
«Мєрбу re rpáme(av ide pvornpid 0” дура. 
¢ Delphi: К. 66. 
X2 
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4 Opus: C. Z. С. Sept. 3. 282 dyavobernoas тёр rpiernpixav Auovvaeioy 
(time of Augustus). 

9 Alea: R. 87. 

f Andros: Paus. 6. 26, 2 Хбуоюо: de каї "Avdpioı тарӣ Eros pici és 
ToU Atovócov Tijv Eopriv peîv olvov avróparov єк тоў iepod. Cf. К. тоба. 

8 At Mitylene: Ael Var. Hist. 13. 2 ai péy тоў deol rprernpides 
афікорто. 

h Pergamon: Fränkel, Inschriften, 248. 

i Priene: Hiller von Gärtringen, Die Inschriften von Priene, 113, 
1. 79 (first century в. с.) ras dyopévas тё Auovvo@ . . . Tpiernpidas. 

k Korkyra: C. Г. С. 1845. R. 104i 

1 Crete; К. 82. 


Y? Other festivals. 

* In Thrace: R. 2. 

b In Greece: Протрбуша: В. 45i. 

* Delphi: R. 66. 

d °Аурфиа in Boeotia: К. 75. 

e Festival at Thespiai: С. Z. С. 1633 7 Bou\ кої 6 Bnpos . . . 
ieparevvavav "loos kai `Ауо 8:80 тӯ mÓM eis тї» Atovicov Eoprw. At 
Orchomenos: С. Г. С. 1579 ävöpeocı xopayeivavres vırdaavres Atovtow 
dveGeiav (circ. roo B.c.). At Chaironeia: С. Z. G. Sept. 3409 dyavode- 
тђсаѕ Aowvoiav ... Моусе ... беке. 10. 3392 Фекуофёрпоє Zárvpos 
. +. ЄтрєХєвбог ё тор {арба Морбооо, Plut. 527 D 5 татрюе rûv 
Aowvoiwv ёортї тд та\ашу éréurero дпротікоѕ каї INapas, арфорє0ѕ olvov kat 
KAnparis, etra Tpáyov zis ЄГХкєр, GAdos ioxddov ăppixov ўкоћоубег коџібоу, 
ті таа, Ò ó фа\\в" аААй viv табта mapebpara kal уфдиота, ypvoopdtav 
mepibepouevav kai ipariov moAureA@v Kal (evyâv éAavvouévov xai тросо- 
теор. 

f Agrionia, in Kos, Kalymna, Byzantion, Lindos, К. 75. 

Е Өла, in Elis: К. 34°, and Geogr. Reg. Elis, p. 329. 

b Lampteria, at Pellene: К. 46. 

i At Patrai: R. 88 opri) Awvócov Alovuvijrov. 

k At Hermione: К. 85>. 


1 In Laconia: Paus. 3. 22, 2 Acovuoou de dpos iepăv Aapóstov каХоб- 
pevóv ёсть... Kal pos dpxopévov Atovice riv ёортйу d'yovaw, adda тє és rà 
Spapeva Aéyorres kai ds Bórpvv Evrauda dvevpicxovaw ópatoy. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. ‘Laconia,’ p. 328. Athenae. p. 631 B (at Sparta) ў 82 каб’ рй 


, 7 LJ =? H » CE РА я х € 
muppixn Aiovuciaxi tts etpar Goxei, EmieikeoTepa обоа THs Apxalas. Exovaı yàp ol 
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Spxoipevor Óóprovs фут! dopärev, mpoievran 86 ér dAAnAovs kal vápÜmkas kai 
Aaumddas Gtpovow, ópxo)vrai re rà тєрї röv Ardvucov kai (rà тері) rovs 
"Ivdois în. re rà тєр! róv Пербќа, 

m Naupactos: (?)Schol. Arist. Acharn. 194. Atovicta 66 орт) 
Atovivov qv Туор Navrráxrtot. 

п At Eretria: C. Z. С. 2144 6 iepeis той Аюрбоор «те nebh тӯ 
торт) TOU Awovicov ў Bpoupă amAder, 

о Megara: C. Г. С. Sept. 21 та Atowiosa, circ. 180 в.с. Sikyon, 
К. 456, 

P Argos: R. 89. 

a On the road from Argos to Tegea: Paus. 2. 24, 6 IIpös de той 
*Epacívov rais xara тд âpos éxBodais Atovdow xal Парі Bvovar, T Avia 08 
ai éopriv dyovoi KaXoupevyy TupBnv. Festivals at Phigaleia and in the 
territory of the Kuvaudaeis, vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. ‘Arcadia,’ pp. 328, 329. 

т Aigina: C. Г. С. 2139” dvemeiv riy orépavov ... Auvvotev €v rà 
бєйтрө, second century в. c. 

в Delos: Bull. Corr. Heil. 1883, 105 eis Аюрубоча raidwv koupdâv 
tpaygdav . . . ol de enebeitavro rà des. 

t Paros: C. Г. С. add. 23749 rà Aovioia rà peyăda. Naxos: 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. p. 333. 

u Astypalaia: C. Z. G. Mar. Аер. iii. 169 то! mpvrámes тої 
mpvravevovres uia "loßarxıov arejavegávrov abröv rois Atovvoios év тф 
дуди T трауфдіб», 

v Syros: С.Г. С. 2347 9 ră Моріса. 

w Тепоѕ: С.Г. С. 2330-1 rà Awviow. Cf. В. С. Н. 1902, р. 430, 
1903, р. 242. 

x Keos: C.I. С. 2354, 2358 rà Мориса. Athenae. 456 D $aci» ё 
Зоі: тди Tp Atowoe Óvónevov бойу тб twos Tay veayiokwv maíea Oat 
теке“ mnoiov de тус éoprrs otans. . . .. 

y Chios: Dittenb. Syll. 150, circ. 277 B.C. dvemeîv roy iepoxipuka 
Auovvatots бта» of rûv maldwv хоро! uéAAecuv aywvileadar. 

z Amorgos: С. J. С. add. 22636 rà Awwósw, Imbros: Geogr. 
Reg», р. 333- 

1% a Rhodes: C. Z. G. 2525 >, inscr. of the Dionysiastai mentioning 
4 r&v Вакхєіоу бтодоха. 

b Lindos: С.Г.С. Mar. Aeg. 1.762 rà Zpivbia in honour of Dionysos. 
Athenae. p. 445 А-В 'Avééas 22 6 Aivdios .. . ds фло: SiAdpunoros ev тф 
тєр! rûv ёх “Рддф ZpwÜciov, . . . mavra rov Biov ediovugiaţev . . . obros Sê xai 
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кородіаѕ êroie каї dXXa. modă Ev тойтф TO трбтф тор mompárov, à ЄЁдрхє 
rois реб афтод paxopopoioi. С.Г. G. Mar. Aeg. 57 та Моубоча 
combined in Roman period with та "AAe£avöpera. 


с Kos: Paton and Hicks, /nscr.no. 5, inscr. mentioning rà Асоубоча 
and the ieporäpv£. 
p & Thera: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 217. 


e Pontos: К. 63°. Lampsakos: С. Г. С. 3640 proclamation of a 
Crown Tois Atoyuciois. 


f Erythrai: С. 7. С. Mar. Aeg. 1. 6 dyevoÜéras rûv Arovvoiwv каї 
Sedevreiov (earlier part of third century в. c.). 


€ Teos: C. I. С. 3062 fragmentary inscr. mentioning ў ёро ro 
veo and ў eis тдр veàv ToU Arovioov mopeía — каї Gupiâcfa: kat Auxvovs 
evanreodaı év тф veg. 3067 та Atovóata, 

h Ionia: R.63°. Smyrna and Miletos Geogr. R., p. 331. 

i Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Zuschr. 102, 106, ёс. 


k Knidos: С. 7. С. Graec. Mar. Aeg. iii. 322 (first century в.с.) 


Atovuciny ёр TO mpáro Фуби TO povarkg. 
1 Tarentum: Plat. Laws, p. 637 mów тєрї rà Аорбоча ueÓvovaav. 


14 The rexvîrar Atovvoov. Arist. Rhet. 3. 2 каї б pêv Atovvoordkakas, 
а?тої 0€ abrots Texviras каХобоч, 


Centres of activity. 


a Lebedos: Strab. 643 'Evrab a төр тєр! riv Audvvoov тєхитӨр ў 
СА ^ > , , , Ы Н › ? , , \ 9 ^ » 
auvodos trav év Чома pexpi “EAAnonévrou, év 7 mavnyupis re Kat dyüves кат 
x 5 M , СЕ : , 
ros ovvreAovvraı TQ Діоуосо. ev Tep de фкоор mpórepov . . . éumecovans 
y. 2 ” 
de eráceos eis "Ефєсор xarévyov. ^ 'Arrdlov 86 eis Mudvenoov avrots 
, А 
karaornoavros . . . mpeoßevovrar Thoi Seduevor “Popalov pi) mepudeiv emire- 
хұорёлр edict тї» Muövvnoov, oi de peréornoav eis AcBedov, Oc£apévov Tûr 
, > 2 x \ 2 » х » , 
AcBediov dopévas дй түр karexovcav абтойс Ökıyavdpian, 


b C. 7. С. 3067 inscr. from Teos (period of Eumenes II of Perga- 
mon), complimentary vote of the rò коду rûy тєрї rüv Advucov reywráv 
tov êr’ "lovias kai 'EAAgamóvrov Kal râv тєр! róv кабууербиа Audvvoor . . . 
7 тара rûv Texvirav абаратоѕ ófa, obs xai Geci каї Bacieis xai mávres 
"EXAgves rıpûct, Sedaxdres Tiv re dovAiay xai dodadeay тав: . . . kara- 
koAovÜoüvres rois rod АтбАХоруос xpyopois. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, 
p. IOI ràv отёфарор dvaknpü£at Awvvaíav TQ дуби. 


¢ In Argos: Le Bas-Foucart, Mégaride 1169 rà корбу rev тері 
Абуутор reyvwrüv тӨр ёё 'IoÓpoU xai Nepéas, тус €» "Арує cuvddov. 
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4 Thrace: Dumont, Inscr. ef monum. figur. de la Thrace, р. 38, 
dedication in reign of Septimius Severus rà Bakyeío 'Aciavâv. 

* Macedon, Pieria: Lüders, Die Dionys. Künstl. no. 99 (Le Bas 
504) TÒ коф» rûv тері rÓv Adwvoov rexvevrüy TOv els обид» kal Пера» 
туртє\\ойртор. 

f Opous: С. Г. С. Sept. 3. 278 (Collitz, Dialect-Inschrift. 1502) 
доѓе rois тєрї Tov Aıdvvaoy Texvírais тос ёё сброд каї Neptas ovvredovar 
88 êv 'Omoivri: éneb) Зоте... каї å ууй айтой... ё» TA амершсе d 
ёптошсарто T 'Amdhow каї тө ‘Eppa kai тайс Movoas, . . . Stuacapjoavres 
év ra anepooe Gras каб ёкатто» Eviavröv Aaußavn 4 civodos rûv rexvırûv 
арубрю» Üvaías тё '"AnóAAowt каї TG “Ерий kai rais Моёвак. 

& Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 348 (cf. p. 352), in recently 
discovered hymn to Apollo Barxov péyas биртотАйЁ Eopös (2) iepós 
rexwrâv. Cf. Amphictyonic decree giving devAa and атна to the 
rexvira,, Lüders, Die Dionys. Kiinstl. no. 74. 

h Aitolia: C. Z. С. 3046 decree recognizing the aovAia of temple 
of Dionysos in Teos ywopévas rois Trios râs éyBwáfios Kal râs Aoımas 
olkovopías xabds kai rois Alovvararois теҳиітац 6 rópos Tav AlroAGv «eee. 
Circ. 190 В. С. 

i Korkyra: С.Г. С. 1845, private bequest to the state (l. 3) «is 
rà» rûv тєүитб» ршісбосіу тё Acovicg. 1. 16 dyéro rà Acoviow ag’ of к 
äpfavraı тар” ётерор énavróv (? second century B. c.). 

к Thebes: С.Г. С. 2413, 2414, two letters of Roman consul to 
the reyvira (circ. 100-70 В. С.) evyxepó evexa той Дюубсор kai ToU 
émirgüeóparos 00 троєоткатє іра mayramanıy Gdetroupynrous elvat: 2414 
Srpargyós Ümaros “Popaiov тр вуубдф rà» тєрї rov Aldvvoov Texvırav xaipew. 
2485 TÒ xowöv Tay пері Tov Atdvucoy Texvırav rûv ёё '"IoÓuo? xai Nepeas. 
Thespiai cf. R. 104%. 

1 Chalkis: Bull. Corr. Hell, 1892, p. 92 Tò xowöv Tâv тєрї rà» 
Audvuoov rexvirâv TOv eé "loÓuoU каї Nepéas ouvreAovvrov 86 êy Ха\кд‹ 
(inscr. second century в. c.). 

m Athens: R. 99. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 96, decree of 
Amphictyones of Delphi spóros 86 mávrov (6 дурог "Adnvaior) maya 
rexrırûv cüvodov (xai dywrıorav) Oupedtxots xai oxnvixods dyâvas émoigoev 
(second century ».c.) Athenae. 212 D тутта» 8" айгф ("Adnvion) кай 
ol тєр! röv Дібуџсор Texvirat, röv ăyyehov то? véov Atoyvgov kaAobvres émi тїр 
kowiv doriav kai ras тері тайттә ebyds re kai отоуда. Peiraieus : Eph. Arch. 
1884, p. 47, decree of the Atovvotacrai, Circ. 300 B. C. шилэн 25 
дуаХра той Atovugov rois dpyeâow каї mposibpóaro xarà тїр pavreiav той 
Geos. Eleusis: C. Z. A. 2. 628 (circ. тоо B.c.), inscr. referring to ў 
civodos тфу тєрї Дибуусор rexvırav and to their vata: тӯ Anpınrpı kai тӯ Köpn. 
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п Isthmos and Nemea: R. 1046 k. Thespiai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1895, p. 316, decree—third century B.c.—of the теҳита oi ЄЁ 'lo6uoî 
каї Nepéas (in answer to a letter from the city of Thespiai inviting them 
to take part in the reorganization of the festival of the Muses) 6 
Óvpelukós дубу orepavirns mp@rov éyévero, dywvoberobvtos 'IepokAéovs, lepéws 
82 rûv Movedy Mvaciavos, ano 8 rûv rexverüy Alo xov. 

о Sikyon: Plut. Ин, Arat. 53 Һу дето mpós kıdapav ind rv тері Tov 
Advvoov Texvırar. 

P Messenia: Plut. Р. Cleom. 12 rots тєрї rov Адуитор тєхиїтає êk 
Meooijns damopevopevous ХаВфи, 

4 Kypros: С.Г С. 2620 ’Adpodirn Magia 7 rdis Ilapiov Kadkımrov 
KaAMimmov dpxiepelovra tis móÀeos xai rv mepi tov Aóvvcov каў rods 
Ebepyéras rexviràv. 

т Smyrna: C. Z. С. 3190 ў iepă civodos rûv тєрї rûv Bpioca Atévucov 
rexverâv kai pvorâv Mdpkov AbpijAtov Харгд до» ’IovAavöv тд»... Bákxov 
тод Oeod. 3176 Марко AbpnAıos Kaicap ... cvvddo râv тєрї тбу Bpiota 
Auévucov ҳаіре» (both of same period, 147 a.D.). Cf. С.Г. G. 3160 
Bpnoeî Atcovriow Оёубиаов mpüravıs kai ёррфдбѕ. 

в Priene: Plut. Vet, Anton. 57 ('Avrómos) rois тєрї тди Aióvvaov 
Texvirats Прир ёдокєу oiknrijptov. 

t Tasos: Le Bas-Waddington, Але Mineure 281 Tvoun ro) кошой 
rà» тєрї râv Ardvoov Texvirav Ev 'lovia kai 'EAAgomóvrov Kal rûv тєрї 
röv кабууеибуа Aióvugov . . . (tragic and comic actors sent to Lykia and 
elsewhere) rois дё veundevras mávras érıre\écat тоў rûv Avovvaioy dyavas 
Єр roig bpioptvois каро тута таратдбутас dxohovOws той тӨр 'lagécw 
ибро (C. J. G. 2671 rà Atovvosa at Iasos) Cf, inscr. in Hell. Journ. 
1887, pp. 98 and ror. 

ч Pessinous: C. J С. 4081 oi тєрї тд> Ardvucov reyveira (late 
Roman) At Ankyra: Lüders, op. cit. no. 94 Wogiopa rìs iepâs 
Oupeduxis mepwroAiaruc]s ourddou (r&v лд тус olkovpévgs) тєр! тд» Aióvvoov 
xai Abroxpdropa Tpatavăv "Adpıavov véov Aióvvaov [rexvırav от  йалтбг, So 
also at Aphrodisias, 7d. 95. 

v Tralles: C. Z. С. 2933 ý ouvodos rûv тєрї тди Atdyvooy reyvevrüv 
rûv ёлд 'Iovías kai ‘EAAnondvrov. 

w At Tigranokerta in Armenia: Plut. Vif. Lucull. 29 mvvOavópevos 
de тоХХойс év rH me катеА)фба: rev тєрї Tov Aióvugov Texvirav, obs б 
Teypâwns mavraxößev тудроїкє peAAwv dnodetkvivai Tò KateoKevacpevoy ОТ 
абтой Btarpov, éxprjmaro rovrois трб rods dyGvas KTĂ. 

* Ptolemais in Egypt: Bull. Corr. Hell. 9, p. 154. At Alexan- 
dreia: Athenae. 198 С (in the торту of Ptolemy Philadelphus) iepeis 


^ ^ ^ 
Aowvoov каї mâvres ої пері tov Дабрисоу rexvirat. 
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у Neapolis: Plut. Vi. Brut. 21 rûv тєрї rûv Aidvycoy Texvırav abrós 
els Neav mów karaßas Evervxe mAeioros. Cf. C. 7. С. Sic. Ital. 737 
За Biov dpxiepéa iepâs avvödov ӨөрөӨМкфє rà» тєрї Tov Atdvvoov Texvırav 
(period of Antoninus Pius). 

z Rhegion: С.Т. С. 5762 tò корд» r&v тєрї тд» Adruoov rexywrüv 
(early Roman period). 


aa Syracuse: Lüders, op. cit. no. ror. 
bb Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Zzschr. v. Magnesia, 89, 1. 21, 


decree of rò корду râv тєрї тдр Adwoov тєхитбу. mos обу файтта тб 
кошду râv тєр! róv Aidvucoy rexvrâv ripóv THY тє THs бєйѕ émipáveiav Kat Tov 
д рор rûv Маурђтоу, 

1% The festival of Өєодаіста. 


Hesych. s. v. OeoBaíctos Aióvvsos, Suidas, s.v.’Aorvdpduta mapa Aißvow 
olovel ras móÀeos yevéOAta, Kai OcoBaícia topri) ёх ў eriuov Aıdvurov каї Tas 
Nöpdas. Cf. the Beo£evia at Delphi, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi, p. 326. 
In Andros: Plin. N. H. 2. 231 Andro in insula templo Liberi patris 
fontem nonis Ianuariis semper vini sapore fluere Mucianus ter consul 
credit: dies Өвөбийсча vocatur. Anaphe: С. 7. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. iii. 
249, l. 23 rois Өєдаисіоѕ. Lesbos: 20. ii. 68, l. 9 Өводайна, ? Kos: 
Paton and Hicks 362, month Eevdaioios. Kalymna: Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1884, 31, l 16, month @evdaiows. Rhodes: С. Z. G. 8518, 
Dittenb. Sy//og. 375, month @cvdaiows. Lindos: С. 7. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. i. gog month Gevdaiows. Jb. 791 Вокбта Өвөдайна. Crete: 
C. I. G. 2554,1. 32, treaty between Latous and Olous ё Өвидшоок 
mapayyéAXovres. ? Cretan month Gevlaígios — Attic Gamelion, vide Paton 
and Hicks, p. 332. 

15a The катауФуа at Priene : Hiller von Gärtringen, Znschr. v. Priene 
174 (second century B. C.) eri тоісдєе moXobpev iv iepoouvmv той Atovicou 
той PAéov: 6 mpidpevos icpyaerar xpdvov боор ёр Biot ieppoerau de Kai той 
Atovicov тод karayaylov . .. 1. 19 extra 82 xai oro Hv Gp BovAnras каї 
orebavov xpvoodv pijva Anvava xai "'AvBeornprâva: каї Tois KaTaywyiots 


xadnynoera TOY avykarayóvrov Tov Atóvvoov, 
Attic Festivals. 


1% In the month Носе(дед», 

а Theophr. Char. 3 Mooedeâvos та кат dypovs Aovigia. Hesych. 
5.0. Acoviata’ €opriy 'AÓ ymo: Atovioe ўуєто, rà рёр kar’ Фуройж рид Tloveı- 
dewvos (rà дё Avara umvös Amvasâvos, та 8 ev ore EXadnBodavos). 

b Plut. 1098 B-C xai yàp oi бєратортєс Grav Крбиа deinvarıw j Aovvoia 


m е , 
кат? бурду äyacı ойк йу airâv tov GXoduyuăv inopeivaus kai тӧу CópvBov. 
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© Aristoph. Acharn. 202: 
d£e rà кат dypovs elowwy Atovuoia. 
241: Evgnpetre єйфтнєїтє. 
mpoiro 's тд mpóoÜev óAiyov ў кагтфбров 
ó Havdias tov GaMov ópÜv crqcáro. 
кат4боо тд kavoiv Ф Өбуатер, w дтарёдреба. 
4 Athenae. p. 622 D (song of the фаАлофбро:) : 
8 Soi Bdxxe tavde родсау dyAai(opev, 
ámAo)v фебийр xéovres аАФ pêhet, 
xawdv, dmapÜévevrov, ойх! rais mápos 
Kexpnpevav Qaicw, ФАХ dknparor, 
xarăpxopev Tov бруор.” 
etra mpoorpexovres ётобаќоу ots ёр mpoéAowro, aradıv 2 Emparrov ó Bé 
фаАХХоффрог 100 Вад (оу xaranınabdeis alÜáAe. Aristot. Poet. 4 9 86 
[xoppdia] лд rûv та фалакӣ |ёёархбитор), à ere kai viv êv modais rûv móAeov 
дарёе vopilöpeva, 

e Harpokration, s.v. Өєойла. Avkoüpyos é» тӯ dtadtcacia Kporavıdav 
mpos Korpwvidas. та ката Önnous Atovioia Өвойла EAEyero, Ev ols oi yevvijrat 
emedvov’ тд» yàp Auörvoov Өбирөр EAeyov, ds dnAoi Aloxuros xal “Iorpos ё» 
a’ Zvvayoyar. 

f Schol. Lycophr. 1247 фе AlexóAos márep Oéowe, Mawddav Qeurrijpie 
(Aesch. Frag. 350). Photius, s.v. Өвөйлор iepăv диорбаоц аф” ob kai yévos. 
СЕ К. 1244. 

1% Salamis: С. 7. А. 2. 594 Aovvoiov rûv év Zadapive трауфбой. 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 54 *Anpoüoı de каї és Sadapiva ăpxovra xai eis Пераќа 
Önnapxov oi Tá Te Atovicia moros ёкатёробе» kai хортуойс kadırranı. 

1% Eleusis: cf. Demeter-Persephone, R. 230. ZA. Arch. 1883, 
83 Atowoiov тё татрїр Фуби "EAevaiw (third century в.с.). C. Z. A. 4. 
5744 (inscr. from Eleusis ? fourth century в. с.) 6 Önnapxos redure rq 
Move vnép Uyteias kai вотурїав тё» Onuorâv. 

1% Brauron: Schol. Ar. Pax 874 ё Bpaypavı rà Аюубоча ўуєто каї 
каб Exacrov Önnov. 

He Kollytos : Aeschin. confr. Timarch. 157 êv rois kar dypovs Atovv- 
Tios корфёфу бутор ev KoMAüro. Cf. Demosth. De Cor. 180. 

m Acharnai: С.Г. A. 4. 587 P (2, p. 147) inscr. of fourth century 
mentioning rò бёатрор |? from Acharnai]. 

u? Ikaria: С.ГА. 4 (2, p. 139), no. 5729 ёртфісдм "Ixapweiow 
érawécat Nixava rov Önpapxov kai dveureiv róv Kijpuka ri orepavoioiw "Ixapiets 
Níxeva kai б dijpos б 'Ixapiéov тӧр 8фрархор бт: kaÀós ai alos TO 
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Awvóce т» éopr]v €noinoev каї тд» буби. С. Г. A. 4 (2), p. 250 
émiueNgrai ris émigkevis той дуй\иато dvéÜecav тф Atovicw. Papers 
Americ. School, v. pp. 86-87 MvgeíAoyos . . . трауфбойс хортуй» биїка 
(fourth century p.c.) Athenae. p. 40 B dzà pés каї ў rs kapedias ко! 
ў Tis tpaypdias eUpegis év “карі tis "Arrıns єйрЄб. Cf. fragment of 
Eratosthenes ap. Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2, 4 "Ikáptos тоо! mpóra тері rpáyov 
Фрдїтауто. 

us Phlye: Isai. Or. 8. 15 eis Моріса eis dypóv Туер det дра. Cf. 
$ 35 Кор ётёктпто ovoiay dypöv pev ФХудфон, 

14 Axone: С. TA. 2. 585 Atovvoiov rois корфдой rois Aigwrqat. 

15 > Myrrhinous: C. Z. A. 2. 578 rn 06 evareı ёті дека roi Цоочдефрос 
pòs xpnparilew пері Arov|vciwv, 

116 Peiraieus: Demosth. Meid. 10 Nöpos, Einyopos єтє” бта» ў 
торт) ў rà Atovicq év Пера kai oi коробо! kai oi rpayedoi. С. І. A. 
4 (2), p. 202, no. 834 b, col. 1, 1. 28 eis Аюубоча тй év Mepa? emord- 
rats ele Gugiav AA. C. 1. A. 2. 467,16 каї rois Iepaiois TG Atovooq тайрор 
тартуауо» kai боса» (oi ёфтВог), circ. тоо B.c.; cf. 2. 589. Cf. Aelian 
Var. Hist. 2. 13 xal Hetpatoî 86 dyomţoptvov той Eipımidov kai ёкєї кате 
(6 Zexpárg) С.Г. А. 2. 741% [èy Atopuoiwy rûv [év Пера: тара 
Boov]âv in schedule of state-accounts, period of Lycurgos. 

пва Plat, Rep. 475 D of re pAfkoot .. . Somep аторешобдокбтес rà dra 
émaxotcat mâvrov Xopâv тер:ѓоосі Tois Atovvoiois, ore тёр karû médets obre 
rûv катй кФрак Ф4тоХебреро, 

17 "АвхоМмасрбс: Aristoph. Plut. 1129 doxodlaț” evraida. Schol. 2%. 
& péro ёё той Üeárpov éríÜevro doxots mehvonpévous kai GAndippevous, eis 
obs ФуаХХбрерос ФХбарор, кабатер ЕбВоуХов Ev Aapadeia, Pnoiv ойто” 

Kal mpés ye 7ourois doxâv els utgov 
karaÜévres eigáAAeaÓe kai kaxalere 
ёлї rois Karappeovoıw and кеХєборатов. 
...'AekóMa (sic) jv борт) той Atovvoov, év 7 doxois dabvaärres каї 
dykoîvres €ppinrow каї dvwbev Fddovto émávo airâv Evi тоді, ékivovy 88 
уота karaninrovres, 6 pévrot р) karameaóv Adpßavev auröv olvov mÄnpn. 
Cornut. Theol, зо Exdepovres abróv (riv rpayov) eis тд» doxów ФуаХХортаи 
катй râs "Arrıkas kópas oi yewpyot уєаріскои. Verg. Georg. 2. 382: 
praemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Thesidae posuere, atque inter pocula laeti 
mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 

18 ?Mipnow: an element in the earliest rural cults. Cf. 102 9. 
Ulpian, Demosth. р. 294 oi Monmevovres TG Atoviow катй piunoiw ris тері 
афтд» бератєіаѕ Єлбртємор oi рё» тд тфу Zarupav axnpa то(оугєс, oi 86 тфу 
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Baxxâv, ої 8 rè rûv ZeAqvóv. Cf. Athenae. p. 622 В of de i0upaho 
kadovpevor Tpogcmeiov ребьбутф» éxovsi, kai eotepdvevrat xeipidas avOwas 
Фхортє. Cf. 106 d. 

пе The Ajvata at Athens. 

a Aristoph. Acharn. 1155 Алиша xopnyav. JD. 504: 

афто уар spev обтї Anvalo т dyar’ 
който £evor mäpeıoıw' ойтє yap Popor 
фкоисч» ойт' ёк тфу móAeov oi obppaxor. 

Schol. 10, 6 rûv Auvvoiov бубу êrere\eîro Sis той črovs, TÒ pêv mpürov 
Zapos ёр dere, dre каї oi фбро: "Абуро Erbepovro, rà 82 Sevrepov ё 
dypois ó êri Anvaie Aeydpevos, dre évo où тарта» 'AÓjvgov xeipâv yàp 
Aomóv Fv. Cf. Schol. 20. 201. 

b Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 954 ойк ёр» 86 £évov хорєбєр Фу тф doro 
хор$. Ev 8ё To Aqvalo Є р” émei kai pérowot éxopiryovv. 

с Plato, Profag. p. 327 D adn’ elev дурю! rives, oloi тєр obs mépvoi 
Pepexparns ó mortis edidagev ёті Anvaiw. 

d Demosth. Meid. то kai émi Anvaig ў торт) ко! oi rpayedol xai of 
Kop@öoi. 

e Ath. Polit. 57. 1 ó 08 BacAels mpârov pèv uvornpiov €mipehcilra 
perà tay êrıue\nrû»] . . . ётєта Aowoiov rûv em Anvalo. табта 86 cor. 
[nouri Kal dyóv* riv] pêv оду торту кош neumovow 6 re Bages kai oi 
eripeAnral, тд» de ayava 6tari6now ó Baoıkeis. 

f Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 482 èv тої Anvatxois dyaou ToU Aowioou ó 
dadovxos Karexmv Хартада Aéyei каХєйтє бебу, kai oi vmaxovovres Вобог 


vH 


Хере’ "Iakxe, mAovroööra. 

5 C.I. A. 2. 741 (l. то) èy Arovvaiav rûv eri Arvaio пара uuornpiov 
émipeAgrày, Suid. s.v. тй ёк rûv dpațâv акФриата ... "Adyunoı yap ev 
TH TOv Хоёр орт] oi корабортєѕ émi төр ápa£óv rovs dmavrüvrds Te Cakwrróv 
Te каї eAoudöpovv. TO ё аўто каї rots Anvaiois ботерор émotovr. Cf. 1d. s. v. 
eE ápd£ns" ӯ Aeyopevn Eoprn rap’ ’AOnvaiots Avara. 

h Season of the year, vide R. 44, 1062. Hesiod, Op. 504 Miva ё 
Agvaiàya кӧк? ўрата, Bovödpa парта. Cf. Schol. 20. “loves de тоётор (Tov 
TapnAıava) . . , Anvaröva каХобоч,... тё Гарри, каб бу kai rà Aaa 
тар "Абууайас. (So also Bekker's Anecd. pp. 235, 6.) Schol. Aristoph. 
Ach. 378 та de Avara ev rà peronopo Ўуєто, év ols ob тарса» oi £évot, 
Gre rà драра тойто oi "Axapveis édiddoxero, 

10 A. Anvaos =? A. ev Aipvas. Hesych. ёл! Anvaio dyor Earıv ev 
TQ dore Afvatov mepiBoAov Exov péyav каў èv aur Anvaiov Atovicou iepóv, 
ё, d €neredoivro oi dyâves "Alnvalwv трі» тд Óéarpov otxo3oundijvai. СЁ. 
Isai. 8. 35 ё dore. .. пара тё èv Aluvats duovictov. 
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їл Schol. Rav. Aristoph. Ran. 218 Ар rómos iepòs Atovicov Фу Ф 
kai olkos kai veâs тод бео. Hesych. s. v. Alva ёр "Абу Toros dvewiévos 
Avoviog, mov rà Avara [MS. Аша] ўуето. 


132 ? Lenaia in the Attic Demes: Steph. Byz. s.v. Афишог dyâv 
Auoyógov Ev dypois. Schol. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 3 (Klotz, vol. iv, p. 92) 
Фуроиакд $) émi тф Amy ддорёл ў kal repteîxe Tov Atovicov orapayud, 
Cf. émAjvaos брхцох, Longus, 2. 36. ?At Eleusis: С. 7. А. 2. 834b 
(schedule of sacrificial expenses of the "Emordrat "EAevowößer, 328 в. с.) 
Emoräras EmiAnvaa eis Atcoviora Gica AA (col. 2, 1. 46). Cf. 1.68 és 


Xdas Önporios iepeiov . . . кераша . . . otvov So perprrat. 


133 Lenaia? at Mykonos, К. 44. Month Аша» at Delos, Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 26: Kios in Bithynia, Le Bas-Waddington 
Asie Mineure, 1140: Samos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 480: Kyzikos, 
С.І. С. 3664: Lampsakos, С. Г. С. 3641 В: Smyrna, C. Т.С. 3137 
(l. 36): Erythrai, Dittenberg, Syll. зто, 1. 25: Ephesos, Hicks, Greek 
Inscr. Brit. Mus. iii. 2, no. cecelxxvii, col. E: Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1893, 32 ore 76 Amvaâw ug та elfiouéva 
abrois mpoobeperlai Und тёр pvoTav ... Apo» б йлтас tod Atovicou 
(inscr. of Imperial period concerning donations to a Bacchic society), 
Kern, Znschr. v. Magnesia, 117. Month Anvaoßarxıos at Astypalaia, 
C. I. G. 2483. 


12 Anthesteria. 

a Thuc. 2. 15 каї rà &£e iepà mpds тобто тд pépos tis möAews paddov 
pura ...... каї rà dv Aivas Atovioov Ф rà dpxatérepa Atoviow ту 
Badexdry mowiras Ev pyri "AvGeompiâm, orep kai ої dr’ " AÓgvaiov “Iwves 
ёт каї viv vonilovat. 

b (Demosth.) к. Neaip. § 76 тд dpyaiórarov iepóv Tod Atovicov xai 
бушфтатор êv Aiuvas . . . блаё yap тоў emauroi éxáarov avoiyerat тӯ Swdexdry 
ro) 'AvBeornpuâvos pnvös (cf. К. 419), 

с Harpokrat. s. 7. Xées' &oprn res тар” "Aßnvaioıs dyopeun 'Avdeornptâvos 
ёодєкату noi 96 "AmoAAddmpos '"Avdeornpia ev KaheioOar Kowas rhv б\т» 
Eoprijv Atowiog dyopevmv, ката pépos de Тибогуга, Xóas, Xörpovs. Athenae. 
465 А Savddnpos mpós TG їерф nai тоў év Aipvas Aoyigov TO уХейкос 
épovras rods "Aqvalous ёк тё» тїбор 76 беф xıpvava, eir' абтойс троофк- 
ревби. Schol. Arist. Ach. 960 noi 8¢ AmoAAddwpos . . . Iiforyiav, Xóas, 
Хітрау. 

d Harpokrat. s. v. Xurpor . . . бот de каї 'Arrikn Tes борт) Хутро... 
fyero 86 ý борт) "Aveornprâvos rpir émi дека, ds фт: idéxopos Ev rq 


пері ќортёу. 
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e Schol. С. Aristoph. Ran. 220 Gedroumos exridera, pera тд собђиц 
rois ép rà karakÀvopd mepevydras ФубрФтоое 7 ўрёра mpóres ёбаррпсау 
хӧтра» TS торі emorioa каї ev айт) dpevijoa rà euGAndevra каї тїр 
йрёрау kal €oprijv кат айтїїр Tv ўрёрау momoavres Xúrpovs ékáAegav. 2000 
82 êv airy ойбєй! rûv ddupriov Gedy, “Ери 8 Хбоийр rèp rûv reÜveórov, 
каї тӯ éqrouévgs xúrpas Evi €xdore TOv Ev тӯ mode ойдеіє rûv iepelov 
éyevero. ої Sê Kar’ €xeivmu тїр îjutpav exeîoe mapayevóuevot ёуєбоуто Tov 
Xurpâv каї imtp төр reÜveórov тдр “Eppijv efiAdokovro.  juépa de тас XUTpas 
exeivas дса» €vpodvres каї od vurri, Aristoph. Acharn. 1075 Schol. 
Ocdropmos тойс S&tacwbévras ёк той катакХоороб ё&фӯдсаі фо: xórpav mav- 
omepplas (ödev ойто KAnOjvat тїр Eopriv) kai Oúew rois Xovoi 'Epug X6ovíor 
tis dê xurpas oùðéva yelvacdaı. тойто 06 motijoa. тойу mepiowdevras, 
Оуавкорбуоос тд» "Eppijv каї тєр! rûv drodavévray, èv шӣ Hepa dyovrat 
oi te Xurpo. kai oi Xóes ёр 'ABijvas Ev Ф тар отёриа eis XUrpav Eynoavres 
Oóovc. péve T Avise каї "Ериў. ойто Aiðvpos (repeated by Suidas, 
5.0. Хбтроу) 

f Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 220 ijyovro 82 ayüves aùréf ої Xórpwo 
каХобреуо,, каба pno: BiAöxopos. Cf. Zi. Mag. 774. 56 “Үдрофбра éopry 
"Абдус: mevbınos emt rois ёи rà катак\отнф dmoAonevos. Paus. I. 18, 7 
Téuevos Ts €nikAmow Odupmias’ бутадда бсо» és wnxuv то é0ados фиёттткє, 
xai Xeyovot peta тїр émoufpíav rjv êri Aevxadtwvos avußarav vmoppvijvat 
тайтр rò Фдюр, eaBdddovai тє es aură буй тар Eros dAdura mupav вӨмт: 
pitavres. Plut. Sull. 14 тӯ vovumvia той "Avdeornpiövos unvós, evo... 
inopvipara moAAü тод Sid тїр émoufpíav ё\броо xai tis POopas reins 

_Spaow, 

g Plut. Symp. p. 655 E той véov otvov "Amo. рё» ёдекітур pnvòs 
xarápxovrat, Idorylav тђу nuepav kadovvres. Cf. 735 E. Cf. Schol. Hes. 
Op. 370 каї êv rois marpios rriv борт) Ildoryia, ka ijv. ore оікётр ore 
piodorăv eipyew ths âmodavoees тод otvov бештду ўр, dÀAà Givavras Tract 
peradiödvar той ёфроу rod Awvócov, Cf. К. 124 Е. 

h Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 960 ’Opéorns perà röv vov els "A8jvas 
ddukópevos, jv 8€ éopri) Atcovicoy Anvaiov. as р) yévorro офісі Öndomovdos 
drexrovas Tv prépa, Eunxavnoaro Toióv0e ri Ilavdiov. ҳой otvov Tau 
Sarupdvev ёкастф тарастђсаѕ, ёё abroÜ mivew éxéAevae under tropryvivras 
ало, ús pyre ато Tov avrod kparijpos mior "Opearns pyre exeivos dyÜovro 
каб айтби mivay povos. ai dm’ exeivov "Anvaiois éopri) Evopiodn oi Xóes. 
(So also Schol. Aristoph. Egu. 95.) Cf. Eur. ZA. Taur. 949. 

i Athenae. 437 C rj» дё rà» Хобу Фортр тїр '"AÓQvgoww émcredouperny 
Davdânuâs Pro: Anpopâvra tov facuta . . . BovAdpevov vnodttacta mapa- 
yevópevov tov "Optornv ’Adrvale. mpds 86 rà iepà ой OéAwv айтду mpociévai 
008” биботгогдор yevéaÜat une дікас сита îxcheuce o vykXewÜrnvai re rà iepà 
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Kai хоё otrov €kâore таратєб иш . . . mapiyyyeké re kal той mérov mavoa- 
pévovs ros uév oreddvous ois éarejávevro mpös ră iepă р) тди бй тд 
брорбфонг yever Oa rà "Opéary, тері 8¢ Tüv ҳой тд» éavrod ёкадтор mepibeiva 
kai Tj iepela dmodépew rots orepdvous mpós тд èv Ашташ réuevos, ётета 
боем ev TG iepó rà ётіћота. 

k Hesych. ғ, 2. Mapai nuepaı' rod "AvÜearypiüvos pnvds, & ais ras Vruxăs 
rûv karorxoptvav аиби Єд0ком,, Phot. шард ўрёра` ёх roig Kovalv 
"Avleornpiâvos pyvós, ev @ Ookoüciw ai Puyal rûv reAevrgadvrav dnéva 
fapvov Ewdev éuacûvro rai mirry ras Өйрас Expr. Eustath. Z7. 24. 527 
той тоюбтой TOv kaxâv midov ein ду каї 5j Ildoryia, obyt éoprácipos xarà 
түр пар ‘Hordo, Ev 7 apxopevov milov Exprv kopevvvodaı, Ф elg тд rûv 
anoppas, 

1 Hesych. s.v. Bipaţe, Карев, oder "Avbeoripia. Photius, s. v. pate 
Kapes* of uev бй тАдбов olkerüv Kapikâv eipjodaı фасй” os ev той ’Avbeo- 
typtots evoxovutvov avrav kai ойк ёруаќорёроу. . . . Tives дє оётос ту rapotpiav 
фас Oópa(e Knpes, ойк ёл "Аубеотүриг ós ката тїр mölıy rois "Avdeornpiois 
төр Yuxûv 7reptepxopevov. 

m Arist. Acharn. 1000: 

KHPYE dxovere Хєф" karû rà патра robs Xóas 

mivew bro ths саАтгууос, ôs 8 àv ёкпїр 
трфтигтог, doröv Krgaibüvros Ajyreras. 
Tb. 1085: 
АГГЕЛОХ êri дєйтрор таҳ? 
Badıle rjv xtorny AaBav kai rûv хоё! 
6 тоў Atovicov ydp с’ iepeis peranturerai. 

n Schol. Rav. 2022. 1001: Ф rais Xoais dyov jv тєрї той éxmeiv twa 
mpórov хоё, kal б тийр ёттёфето ФХМ aredávo kai daxóv olvov éhapBavev. 
mpos са\тгууоѕ Ф тоор. 

о Ib. 1224 тоў ‘оти б Baowets; dróðoré por тд» doxóv. Schol, 
ос ûs dpa thy empédecav 6 Baotheùs eixe THs dpiddAns ToU xos. 

р Ar. Ran. 217 ё Aipvauww . . . ђиҳ ó краптаАбкоров Tots iepoici 
Xürpowi хөрс! кат” Єрд» réuevos Хай Öxkos. 

а (Demosth.) x. Neaip. $ 76 [vide К. 699] xai rodroy rûy vópov 
ypáyravres év arnAn div tornoav év rà iep тоў Atovigov mapa Tov Bopov 
Фу Aluvaus кар adr ў отур Ere kai viv €ornkev, duvăpois ypappacw 
*arrixois önAodoa rà yeypappeva. [Cf К. 34 e] $ 78 Bod\ouat дё ошо каї 
röv {єрокйрика ка\ёта, îs imnperei rj той Васю yvvawi, rav efopkoi 
ras уершрдс ёр kavois mpós T Bepó, mpiv änreoda trav iepâv . . . "Opkos 
Tepapâv. "Ayıoreia xai «іші кабарй xai dy) ато rûv Nov rûv où каба- 
pevóvrov kai dn’ dvâpăs avvovaías, каї ra Өёдума (? Beoivia) каї ră 'Тобакдеа 
yepalpw rà Аогбаф xarà rà патра каї rois кабђкоус: хрбуом, | Hesych. 
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5.7. Tepapal ... ai Tẹ Atovuoe TQ ёр Aiuvars rà iepă emıreAovcar TQ арро 
w. Et. Mag. Tepaipa тар "Anvaiois yuvaixés tives iepai, ds б Baoievs 
kadiornow icapiÜpovs rois Вюроёс Atovicou da тд yepaipew roy беби" ойто 
Atoviotos 6 “АМкариасебс, 

г Plut. Dec. Orat. Vif. 7. 1, то Elojveyxe (Avkoüpyos) дё каї vópovs, 
rûy pev тєрї Tov корфӧёу, dyâva тоф Xurpois émireAéiv ёфашћћоу ev rà 
Qedrpq, kai Tov ик тарта els doru катаАбуеаӨш, mpórepov оёк é£óv, араћар- 
Варои тдр dy&va éxkeXomóra. 

s Philostr. Vi Apoll. p. 73, 12 (Kayser) emmAngar 86 AMyera 
тєрї Atovuciov ”Абууагош, à moteîrai oiow êv Фра тоў 'AyÜcorypiüvos . . . 
és то Oéarpov ovupoirâv dero, enel dt fjkovcev Ort аіћой imocnpjvavros 
ópxoUvrat kai perakd Tis "Орфбос ётотойас re kai BeoAoyias rà pêv ûs "Opat 
та de ds Морфо ră 8 ос Вакха mpárrovaw, és enimntiw rovrov karéarg. 

125 Xées in other communities. At Salamis: Philostr. ZZerozca, p. 314 
(Kayser) (Alas 6 Тарфиоѕ) jrrüm(é re dre olpar Zadapiva oixâv . . . koi 
Gre ’AOnvnow ої maides êv pyri "Andıarnpianı orepavodvra тё» dvÜéov, трїгф 
amd yeveûs ёте, кратӣрӣѕ тє тойс ékeiÜey ёстђсато kal &wrev doa ’Aßnvaloıs 
ёр vâpo' peuvraOat de xat abrüv ёфаскє тортог! тӨР Aovwoiov ката Oraéa. 
In Magnesia: Athenae. 533 D-E Пбооч 8 év rpire Maywmrikâv тд» 
Өєшоток\а ppnow ev Maywmoia тїр стефалфдрог ару» dvakaßdyra (cau 
"Апий kai rjv ќортђу Пагабуша dvopacat, kai Atcoviow Хоотбтр босчасарта 
xai rjv Хоёр €oprijv aurödı xaradeita:. In Sicily: Athenae. 437 В Tipatos 
86 футш фе Atovigios ó rópavvos тў rûv Xoâv éoprj rQ трфтф êkrtovrt 
хоё 26Хор Enke arebavov xpvao)v: p. 437 E, тд» Аюубочоу rois olkeraıs 
ovveopralovra év TH TOY Xoàv ёортў. 

12 Anthesteria at Teos: Röhl, /aser. Graec. Ant. 497 (public com- 
mination formulae, fifth century в. c.) ka6nutvov royâvos "Arderrnpiowwi kai 
“НракХєошч каї Aiorow, Ev rymapy &xeodaı. ? At Apollonia in Chalkidike : 
Athenae. p. 334 Е mpârepâ pact rots ката ту ’AmoAAwviav 'EAadw- 
Bodcâvos ovvredeiv то тєХємт та, viv 8 'AvÜcargpiàvos, ? At Smyrna: 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia. ? At Priene: R. 105*. ?At Thera: 
C. 1. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. Fasc. 3. 329 Soke rà коф той `Аубістӯроѕ той 
IIvGoxpjarov (? first century B.c.). 

Ta peya Atoviora, 

7 à Thuc. 5. 20 ата ai amovdal éyévovro ёк Arovvaiwv evOis тфу астікду, 

b Oracles from Delphi and Dodona quoted Demosth. Meid. 
§ 52: 

Aldo "Epexdeidaroı, door Ilavdiovos doru 

valere kai marpioroe vópois 100ує6' toprăs, 

pepvjodat Barxoıo, kai ebpvxópovs кат’ dyviàs 

lorayar Фра{ш> (? ópaíav) Врорбр дар» йншуа mävras, 
xdi kwcüv Ворос: карт crejávois mvxácavras. 
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пері tyteias Bev nai exeoda Ай imâre '“Hpakhei Ardon простатпріо" 
тєрї roxas dyadas ’AröAAwvı "Ayvıei Aaro? ’Aprépıêı kai кат’ dyutăs кратӣраѕ 
iordpev kal хоройс xai orepavaopeiv xarà rà татра Geoîs "OAyumioıs 
mävreooı каї пасс. 

“О той Ais onpaive € Awddyn’ Avoviow ÖnporeAn iepă redeiv kai кратӯра 
Kepágat каї хоройс iorăva, Aré\am drorporaip Boüv Oia, xai. orebawn- 
Popeîv eXevd&pous каї dovAovs, kal uvóeiw шар zjuépav. 


€ Aeschin. к. Ктуоч:ф. $ 67 Annoodevns урафе үдфшра . . . erkAnaiav 
moteiv rots mpurdves тў будду ioranevov rod 'EXabnBodâvos pnvds ёт? Av 
TQ 'AokÀgriQ ў бисіа каў 6 проауё», ev тӯ ієра qpépa. тєр! Haparpeoß. 
§ бт rê rob Annoodevovs Үйфшра, év ф Kedever ros mpurdves perà та 
Atoviota тй êy dore kai тїр Ev Atovigov éxkdyciay mpoypayraı So EexkAncias 
Tiv pêy Tî дудду eri дека. 

d Demosth. к. Meıd. $ то МОМОХ, Eönyopos eme Grav... ў... 
rots év daret Atovvoiois 9 торт) kai of maides kai ó коро kai oi корфбо: 
xai oi rpayedol, Arist. Ath. Polit. 56 ётєта тараХхаВф» (ó ăpxov) rovs 
xopnyous rods Evweynevous Und rûv фаду és Аюуйта дудраос kal naow 
kai xopwdois, kai ёс Өаруђ\ча dvöpdaw kai marow («ої © ої pêv ёс Atovuoia 
xarà pu\ds, eis (è) Өарурма доби $vAaiv eis). 

e C.I.A. 2. Зот (Decree circa 290 B.C.) êre) 6 dyavoderns . . - 
ётєтё\єтє 08 robs mpoayâvas Trois év rois iepois xarà rà márpua, érrepedn On 
82 каї rûv Фуйрар rûv re Arovvararav kai rûv Gddov, 


€ 


f C. 7. A. 4. 318P тєрї dv бтауудћ\е 6 dpyov тері тўе voias ns 
ve rà Мойто ... dedöxdu тф Sippy rà pêv дуаба dexeodaı то» Önnor 
4 дтаүудЛө ó ăpxav усуоибуас Ev rois iepois ols Evev €p' vyieia kai сотпріа 
ris Bou\îs kai rod Önuov той "Adnvaiov kai Tüv xaprâv Tov ev rei yopa 
ёте) de ó dpyov . . . eripeuenrat 8ê xai tis mouris TQ Моусе pera 
rûv maptâpov xal rûv €nieAnrâv (в.с. 281). Cf. Arist. АЛ. Pol. 56 
moumóv 8 €mipeheira (6 âpxav) . .. каї тд» Arowoiov Tâv peydrov perà 
тфу émipeAgràv. 

e С.Г. А. 3. 1110 (ЕХафудоМбуа) . . . исе то Atovicg тїр €» ту 
moumi бутау ó abrós ВавчХєйс (circ. 130 в. с.). 


h C. I. A. 2. 470 elonyayov B6 (oi 2фуВог) тё» Мбмтор ато ris 
daxápas, бйтаутес TG бєй. 471 elonyayov de (ol &фуВог) каї тд» Aióvvaor 
md ris буурав eis rà Giarpov pera Boris кай îmeuVav rois Acovyciows 
табро» dfıov той eo, dv xai &Üvcav бу тф Їерф т торт).  Alciphr. 2. 3. 
16 épo yévoro riv "Arrıröv dei стёфєсбаи Kıgaöv Kai Tov Єт Єтхїрає 
шта war’ Eros Аибривоу. Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 1 (Kayser, p. 235) 
ónóre ўкос Аюубача kai катбос és "Акадур(ар тд той Atovicou Edcs, бу Кєрарикф 
тгот (шэг (Нрдбуг) dorovs ópolos kai Ёдюмг karakeipévovs ёті oriBdder катоў. 


FARNELL, V Y 
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Paus.1. 29, 2 (near the Akademeia) vaös où péyas éariv eis bv той Aiovúsov 
той "EXevbepéas тд йуа\на буй wav Eros kopiţovoiw év reraypevais nuepass. 

i ? Phallic ritual at the A. ё оте: С.Г. A. 1. 31 (decree concerning 
the colony of Brea, circ. 444 B. C.) Воду дё каї [mpsßara âio ёта|уеш ё 
IavaÓ;vaia rà peyáMa kai és Atoviotja aXMv. 

к Xen. Hipparch. 3. 2 kai év rois. Arovvoioıs oi хоро! просєт:ҳарі(оута 
Aois re Beois kal rois Odeka хоребортєс. 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 241 ката тї rûv Auvvoiov Фортїр mapa rois 
’Abnvaloıs ai ebyeveis mapbtvoi Exavnhböpovv‘ ўи 88 ёк Xpvood merompéva Tà 
kava, ёф! bv ras drapxûs ámávrov Eriderav. Cf. С.І, A. 2. 420, decree 
concerning the single choephoros chosen оїсоусар тд iepăv kavoüv тф беф. 

m Schol Demosth. 22. $ 68 os fv тарӣ vois "Adnvaloıs ёр то 
Atovuctus xdi rois Ilavadnvuloıs rods espéras ёфієсди той Seopod Фу 
éxelvais rais hpépais mapaoxövras Eyyunras. 

n C.I.A. iii. 97 Ihororpärns kal ’AmoAAößwpos Zaripov Aipida. порто- 
ото\ўтаутер kai dpxovres yevspevot ToU yévous rv Barxıadav dveönkav. 

135 эхлээд vide Aphrodite, R. 104. Athena. К. 27>}, 
vol. r, pp. 291-292. Plut. Thes. 23 ёте 86 emavnAdev (Guess ёк 
Keim) abróv re поштєбсає kai rods veavioxous oUros âumexoutvovs os viv 
dumexorras rods doxous dépovres. pépovar de Atovioe kai ”Арийдир харч(0- 
pevor dă тд» pâdov, fj шаХХор бт. avyronulonevns фтФраве émavijAor. Cf. 
Lucian, Calumn. 16 éyéveró zis ôs д.(ЗаХХЄ тд» IMarwvıröv Anpijrptov, 
örı Вор тє rive xal pdros rûv Mov yuvamela ойк ёуедйтато Ev той 
Atowvelois. Proclus, Chrestomath. p. 425 (Gaisford) 'Oxoopuă pén 
mapa "Adnvaioıs jjdero' Tov xopod de duo veaviaı катӣ yuraîkas ёатоАитиёро,, 
«Anna dumeAov kopikovres . . . Tis €oprijs кабууобито . . . üpfaı de Onota фасі 
прӧто» той ёруоо . . . xapıormpıa droðtðoùs "Абууй kai Avviog... i» 86 
тос "A@qvatots 9 mapamoumi ёк той Atovuctaxod iepod els rd rîs ’AOnvas THs 
Sxıpddos réuevos. Schol, Nikand. Alexiph. 109 ”Оохофброс Xeyovrat 
'AÓjvgo: maiües ёрф:баћеіѕ ápiXAópevos ката $vAás. Athenae. 631 B 
rpéro 82 аётс (ris yuuvoraBıxîs &pxiveas) of re Фоҳофоркої каї oi 
Baryıroi, Sore kai (rjv Spynow) тайт» eis tov Ardvucov dvapépeo Oat, 
?The Haloa attached to Dionysos, vide Demeter, R. 18 and vol. 3, 

р. 46 : the rpynros offered to Dionysos at Eleusis, 7. R. 211. 


'2 Mysteries of Dionysos, ? recognized by the States. 

a In Thrace: Orphic reer, К. 61%, 74. 

b Phrygia: R. 353. 

с Boeotia : Thebes, В. 68. Eur. Bacch. 472 (öpyıa) йору” 
48акхебтошои» elöevar Bporav. Kithairon, rprernpixd mysteries R. тоо. 

d Delphi: R. 66°, 89; Phokis, 47 ®. 
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e Attica: Demeter-Persephone, К. 210, 218, 229, 230. Geogr. 
Graec. Minor. Didot П, p. 406 (citation from Arrian) oöre тд» Onßaioy 
tov tis Кадроу оётє ôv "'Afnvaio. Ev rais reAerais Ade каї Képns тада 
сёВооси. Cf. К. 62 d, Aristid. т, p. до (Dind.) курькёс re каї EdpoAmidar 
mäpedpov 'EXevowias abrüv ékrjgavro. Arnobius, 5. 28 pudor me habet 
Alimuntia illa proferre mysteria, quibus in Liberi honorem patris 
phallos subrigit Graecia. Cf. Clem. Zro/r. p. 29 P rà êv ”АХшобин 
ths `Аттікђе pvorpia. 

f Sikyon: A. Baxyeios ? mystic, К. 45 ©. 

g Tegea: A. Möorns, vide Geogr. Reg. Demeter-Persephone, s. v. 
Tegea. 

h Lerna: vide Demeter, R. ıı5b. Paus. 2. 37, 5 (in the vicinity) 
eldov . . . rij» ’AAkvoviav Мир, 8t îs фавч» "Apyeioı Advuoov és tov "Audnv 
Феї Хери dvá£ovra . . . 6 ră 8 es abris (Tv Хи) Atovicw Opópeva 
év puri кат? Eros Exaorov ойу болор és dmavras Fv po ypayaı (cf, К. 89). 
? Return of Semele in Spring. Pind. Frag. 45: 

бядт” olxdevros “Орйр GaXăuov 

eVodpov emaynoıw ёар pura vekrápea. 

тбтє ВаХХетас Em’ dpßpórav xér éparai 

tov фдВа, pdda Te кдра: piyvuraı, 

dye 8 Opal ueMéov а?у avdois, 

axel тє ХєрЄХар Факартока Xopoi. 
Argos: Nonnus, 47. 733 éunyepées de moAiraı | риститблф Xplovro тариа 
Хєвкаб: yore. 

i Laconia: Geogr. Reg. 5. v. 

к ? Patrai: R, 76, 

l?Kos: Paton and Hicks, Juscriptions of Cos, no. 5. Crete: 
R. 82, vide Zeus, R. 3. 

m Astypalaia: ? ЧоВакхеа state-mysteries, К. 103 U, 

n Tenos: Geogr. Reg. S. у. 

о Naples: C. Z. С. Jf. Sic. 717 6e. émipaveoráro "НВои M. IIAóriog 
TAvkepös emiAexdeis és тїр emonporărmv BovAjv kai ёё €Bovs pundeis raurns 
tis lepoowms. Cf. К. до. 

' P State-mystery of Sabazios at Pergamon, К. 62 k, 

130 ? A. olkovpós in reference to mysteries, Lycophr. Cass. 1247. 

’ Fragment of Orphic poem in Cretan inscription (? third century 
B.C). Comparetti, Bull, Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 123: 

Ata alos буй kai dmöAAypar Ха mi арод 

Kpavas’ alei few émi Seıd тӯ Kumapioon‘ 

Tis Ў got; mà 8 For; Vas vids иі kai otpavă dorepóevros. 
Y 2 
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182 Fragments of same poem in inscriptions from Petilia and 
Sybaris: Zell. Journ. 3. 116. (Collitz, Dial, Inschr. 1654. Ait? 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1879, 1880): 


"Epxopaı ёк xadapûv, кабара xÜovíev Baceta, 
Е?кАӯс Eifovheis re каї ddavaroı beot do 
Kai yàp éydv бифр yevos &Aßıov edxopas єни 
Howdy $ avranerıo’ [dvr] îpyov ойт: Sixaiwy" 
Ей’ ёрё Мор edduavoe kai ddavaroı бєо! AAAoı 
[Bpovri] т’ doreponi) тє xai аїбаћберт: kepauv$. 
KókAov 8 é£émrav BapvmevÜéos dpyaXéoto 

"OXfie каї ракарістё, Oeds 8 бор duri fiporoio 
"Ер:фоѕ és yé\’ émerov. 

1з Plut. p. 611 D (Cons. ad их. c. 10) kai uiv å rûv Лю» акойе, 
oi meifovo. тоХХойс Aéyovres ws otv обдаи) TH duaAußerrı какф» ойде 
Avmnpóv tori, old бт: nwdver сє mıiorevew б märpıos Adyos Kal rà рюотий 
oupBoda rûv терї тдр Atdwoov épyacpav, å auvionev. Р. 360 Е фьуа 
Atovicoy kai mAdvar Anunrpos ovdey droheinovoi Tav ’Ocıptakûv kai Tupavixay 
.. . баа тє uvoriois iepois MepıxaÄumtöneva . . . 

1% Proclus, zz Zim. 5. 330 Oi тар 'Орфеї rà Awvóso kai rj Köpn 
reAovpevoe . . . eixavrar” кокХоо T ад Ankat Kal dvamveüca, какбттүто$. 

13 Serv. Verg. Georg. 2. 389 Sacra Liberi Patris ad purgationem 
animi pertinere . . . per oscilla genus purgationis. 

16 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 4. 5, р. 671 D Zú тд» marpıaryv бед» 
(Arvvoov) ёуурафеѕ каї Фтотоцс rois ‘EBpatwy dmoppyrow |... rà pêv 
ToÀÀà тфу ês тойто rekunpiov pdvots ёсті Pnră kai б:бактй тоёс uvovpévots 
rap’ pîv eis rjv rpiergpucjv navredeav. Cf. Io. Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. 84. 

17 Aristid. т, p. 49 78g 8€ тоу ijkovoa kai črepov Aóyov vmép Tora 
бт. aurâs б Zeis ein ó Aióvvaos. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s. v. Pergamon. 
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The Euxine: Olbia, Herod. 4. 79 ётєборуое [SxvAqs] мото Barxeio 
тӨсөӨїийг Cf. Latyschev. 1. 12 rois Atovucios € тё бейтрф. Panti- 
kapaion : cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thrace, p. 9 Dionysos with panther and 
thyrsos on third-century coins. 

Thrace: R. 1 *, 2, 39, 41%, 455, 47 5, бов, бга, 618P, 73, 74, 
76 b, e, 86 b, 1049, Schol, Eur. 4/4. 968 ó 8 фосикёс "Hparkelöns elvat 


» B ^ 
dros noi gavidas rwàs ”Орфбос урафер otras’ ‘rd de той Atovugov rarte- 
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окебаатас émi tis Opaxns, Єлї той kaXovutvov Aiuov, бтоу 89) Twas êv caviow 
дуаурафаѕ elvai фас? Cf. Ares, R.7. Apollonia, 621. Zi. Mag. s.v. 
Badia, ai raxeiaı .. . kat Badia Staroixidos (xirov) kai ròv Aióvvaov Opüxes. 
Perinthos, 62 €. Byzantion, 75. Kallatis, 14. Maroneia, 76>: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 217, Fig. 160, obv. head of Dionysos vine-crowned, 
rev. Dionysos standing holding bunch of grapes and two boughs 
of the narthex, inscr. Atovicov Zorijpos Mapeviróv, second century в. c. 

Paionia: Hesych. s.v. Avados* ó Atévucos papă Matoor. (Cf. Avadeis, 
Attic phratry at Myrrhinous near Phlye, C. Z. A. 2. боо.) 

Macedon, 61 575, 615, 1049. Arrian, Anab. 4. 8 «ша yàp ўиёрау 
iepăv rod Дюубооо Maxeddoi. Zi. Мар. s. v. Teyovis' йкра pera£ó Maxedovias 
xai IIeAXgvgs" kai Tıyav évreüfev ó Atóvvaos eipnrai.. 

Leibethra, 45 b, 76 b. 

(?) Amphipolis, 65 b. 

? Apollonia, 126. 

Thessaly, 24, 78. Larissa, Eph. Arch. 1901, p. 130, inscr. second 
century в. с. mentioning тд iepöv rod Awvógov, Near Volo (probably on 
the site of the ancient Glaphyrai, vide Kern, Arch. f. Religionswiss. 
1907, p. 86) inscr. published Мей, Journ. 1906, p. 163 "Eppov eüfápevos 
Аорбс о. 

Phthiotis, 67. Lamia, C. Z. A. 4.373} ё TQ ієрф rod Atovicov (third 
century B.C.). 

Phokis : Amphikleia 47 ¢. C. Z. С. 1738 (time of Septimius Severus) 
Ymbioparı Воо kai Sypov, M. Omov Дарӣситтор, тор dpxiepea той 
peydAov Geoi Arovicov tov Bowwrdpyny . . . ў үйл) èv Atovdaou repévet 
(dvéarnoev). Delphi, 35996, 474, 66% d7h, 854, 89, 1048. C. 7. С. 
1689 (Amphictyonic inscr.) ros йуз} voia rà Avviow. Cf. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1895, p. 12 raiüe voia Aafvadâv тотећаіоо pnvds TQ Atovóco, 
inscr. fifth century в.с. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 400, recently 
discovered Paean to Dionysos, fourth century B. c. : 

l 1-12. [Ap dva А 160рарВе Báry 

e|ie Ovpalpes Bpai- 

та, Bpópť npivalis îxov 

raid’ iepais ev pass. 

Evoi, à "Id Вакҳе, à Iè Iad 
ôv OnBas mor ev Evias 

Zyvi yeivaro каАХбтаг Ovwva' 
mayres $' [darépes ayy ópev- 
сау, mavres 86 Вротої xapı- 
сар gai Barxıe years" 

"160. Пай», "10: Zornp, 
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«фро» ravde] mów фбХаоо” 
ebaíov. aiv [AB]. 

1. rıo. Befar O ey £eviois erei- 
os бєй» 1єрф yéver avvatuo 
76vă Upvov. 

l. 131. IIvdıaoı 86 mevrernp- 
io. rpomais ётаёє Bák- 
Xov бисќау xopâv re moÀA- 
ôv коюЮМар djiAAar. 


Aitolia, 415, 1045.  Naupaktos, 58, 102, See Achaia (Patrai). 

Korkyra, ror i, 104 i. 

"T hesprotis, 76 b. 

Opous, ror 4, 104 f; vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

Boeotia, 5, 61 Е, 64, 75, 764, тота. 

Akraiphiai on Mt. Ptoon: Paus. 9. 23, 5 6éas 82 äga évrai£a 
фмоубдон vads боть kal äyalpa. Anthedon : Paus. д. 22, 6 Atovóvov re 
iepăv menoinra kai äyalpa mpd rìs móAeos xarà тд és тїр ўтєрор. 
Chaironeia 75, 102 €. Plut. Cim. 2 oi róre awdevres elkóva тод AovkovAAov 
Хур» Ev dyopá mapa тд» Дабуџсоу âvtormoav. Eleutherai, 41°. Haliar- 
tos, 32. Оп Helikon near Askrai: Paus. 9. 30, I Auévucos ó рё» 
Avoinmov, то д йуаХна dveßnxe ХОХХас той Atovigou rà дрббу, Epyov той 
Mupwvos Béas pâdora бор perá ye tov "Adyunow "ЕрєҳӨѓа. dveßnke 82 oix 
olkodev, 'Opxopevious б2 афе\бреро rods Miwias. Lebadeia, 42, 75 (dedi- 
cation on wall of cave Oupddns dvé&ewe Zevdmos Пай Arovioo, third 
century B.c.). Orchomenos, 77, 102. Paus. 9. 38, I 'Opxopeviors dé 
тєтобүтай . . . kal Atovicou, rò 0€ dpxaiórepoy Xapirov éariv fepóv.  Potniai, 
169. Tanagra, 68b. C.7.G. 1599 (dedicatory inscription possibly 
from temple) Thebes, ro, 35m, 459 е К, 68, 75, 899, 104 E, 129°. 
Vide Apollo, К. 185 h. Paus. 9. 12, 4 Aéyerae 82 xai тддє, as брод TQ 
xepavvà BAndevrı és тд» Хере Odrdapov meroı Etdov é£ обрарод. ToAvSwpov 
de rò Evdov rovro хайкф AMéyovoiw Фткоорфтагта Adyvoov ка\ётш Káüpov 
mAnoiov 88 Arovvoov йуаћра xai rovro "Ovanıunöns eroice ёе ov mAnpes 
Und rod xaÀoU' róv Ворду 82 oi maibes elpydoavro oi Upagirédous. Brit. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece” pp. 74-75, head of bearded Dionysos on 
coins, B.c. 426—395: p. 79, head of bearded Dionysos facing, в. c. 395- 
387.  Thespiai, 344, 686, 102% С, Г. G. Sept. 1786 ‘A ya iepà 
Awvicw xj râs móMos Oeomeiov. (15. 1867 iepeiav ба Віоо Anunrpos 
'"Axéas, Exyovov 86 rûv тд» Auévucov dvaÜévrov, Paus. 9. 26, 8 то 8ê 
Зуара тё Aovivov xai ads Tüxns, Єгєрөб! 8 “Үугсїас, 

On Lake Kopais: vide Demeter-Perseph. R. 12. 

Oropos, 75. 
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Attica (vide vol. 1, Hera, К. 29 d, vol. 3, Demeter, К. 229, 230), 66 ©, 
69 ™b, тоб, 117, 122. Athens, 17, 346, 37, 41°, 45 5, 48, 57, 62d e, 
699 Ф ө, 859, 93, 97, 99, 10475, 119, 124, 127, 128. Athenae. 
р. 533 С тд "Alivyo: Tod Aovivov трбаотор Exeivov [Tleiwwrrpárov] тоё 
$acw elkóva, Paus. I. 20, I Atoviag Qê ev 76 vad TG mAnoiov Zárvpós ёсті 
mais kai didwow Єкт=на* "Epwra 86 ёстукбта брод xal Ardvvoov OvpíAos 
éroígaev, Schol. Soph. О. С. тоо Фдбхорос 8ê каї тєрї rıwav Aav 
боочдр тд» abröv rpórov Opopévov (sc. vnpa\iov) фло)» ev тӯ 8 àv "ArBidov 
Avvio@ Te kai tais "EpexÓéos Üvyarpáci, Attic Demes:  Acharnai, 9, 
III. Axone, 114. Brauron, 109. Eleusis, 45f, 98, 104"), 108, 
122; vide Demeter, К. 18, 211, 229-230. Eleutherai, 416, 806, 
Halimous, 129° Ikaria, r12. Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14, 7 Wavdier 
eBaoidevoev, єф od Anuntnp каї Acdvucos eis тў» 'Arrudjv Abov. GAA 
Anunrpa pêv Kededs бтебєЁато, Ашбритор 8: "Ixáptos, каї Aaußaveı тар” abro 
к\ӯра dumédov. Kollytos, 110. 

Marathon: C. 7. A. 2. бох decree of the xowóv rûv Terpandheov 
(?third century в. с.) rjv рё, шар oroa: eu Mapabdr Ev тф repéva 
rod Atowoov, С. Г. A. 2. 1324 (fourth century в. c.), list of iepororoi: 
Terpandhes tH Atovioq avederav. Cf, Bekk. Anecd. p. 262 5. 0. "Нроѕ 
Чатрбе ó "Apıorönaxos, ôs ёгафу ё Марабфи mapa To  Awvictov, 
Myrrhinous, 21, ?115. Peiraieus, 104", 116. Phlye, 21, 113. 
Salamis, 107. Semachidai, 69 4. 

Megara, 14, 38, 518, 1029. Paus. т. 43, 5 фкодбирое 8) каї 76 
Atoviow тд iepăv IloAvedos, kai davov dvéOnxev drroxexpuppévov ёф? pôv т\з» 
тод mporwrov. 

Corinth, 454. Isthmos, 104°. 

Sikyon, 16%, 459, 85%f, 104". Herod. 5. 67 та re ду Aka of 
Zikvovioi ётіроу тор "Adpnorov kai di) mpós rà табеа abrod Tpayıroicı хоройо 
Eyepaıpov, Tov рё» Atdvvoov où riuâvres, тд» de "Apnorov. | KAetaÜévne. 86 
xopors pêv тф Atovicw anedwre. Cf. Demeter, R. 78. 

Phlious: Paus. 2. 13, 7 Atovicov iepóv égrw dpxaiov, tori дё Kal 
'AnóAAewos kai Aho” lobos” rò рё» 0) дуаХра ToU Atovicou бХ паст, 
Фоабтос de каї "AmöAAwvos' rò дё rîs "IowWos rois iepeioi бєйсасбаг póvov 
for Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pelop- p. 35, head of Dionysos on coins of 
Phlious, в. с. 370-280. 

Nemea, 104 °. 

Epidauros: vide Artemis, R. 261. С.Г. С. 1177 (‘inter rudera 
Asclepieii") Eipeds KaMApaxos Врорбр {8рісато Вюрби, 

Troizen, 52. Paus. 2. 31, 2 ev rotr@ de eist TO van Воро! Gedy rar 
Aeyouévov тд yay dpxew* kai фасх ЄЁ "А:доо ZeneAnv brò Aovigov кощ- 


abia. rara. 
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Hermione, 85b. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop. p. 161, Dionysos on 
late Imperial coins. 


Argolis, 35 k 1, 52, 70, 1024, 1049, 1294. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 
vol. 3, р. зто. Argos, 34b, 75, 89, 104°. Paus. 2. 23, І evredbev ёрҳо- 
pévots 686» каћоурёту коту vads ёст Ev deka Avovvaov' тд 8 буаХда elvat 
Aéyovaw ёё Eifoias. ovußdons yap rois "EXÀgoww, ds ékopi(ovro é£ "IMov, 
Ts mpös тф Кафтреї vavayías, robs dvmmderras és тїр iv Staduyeiv rà» 
"Apyeiov piyds Te тиба Kal Мб" ed£anevos 8€ Ücóv Twa ёр rois тароўоц» 
dropouts yevéo dat verijpa, айтка às mpoojecav ebdvn офіс: Atovicov спўћао», 
kai дуаХра jv èv тё omnaie той cob, róre 8 alyes буриш фебуота тд» 
Xeruûva és aură сау їбротнёуа* Taras oi "Apyeioı aá£avres ră тє крёа 
€deinvnoav xai дёрраач» ёурїтауто dvri ёсбўтос` ёте 82 б yepòv ётабсато 
xal Emioxevdoavres Tas vais olkade ёкошіСоуто, émáyovrat тё ёк omndalov Ёбарор 
xai Biaredodoiw és réde ripâvres ёт. А. Kpfows. Paus. 2. 23, 7 
Auvioov vads Kpnaiov.  Ilepoci yap moheuioavra  abróv kal адбс 
Ф\@ёд›та és Xiow той ёдбоу$ та те Fda Tiunivar peydros A€youow ind 
'Apyeiov, kai répevés ої Goia. roro efaiperov. Kpnowv 8¢ Фотерор 
Әрорбс 6, dori "Apıdövnv Фтобагобоар #да\ғау Фёутабба. Cf. Aphrodite, 
R. 104. 

Laconia, 19, 25, бо, 70, 71,88, 1021. Sparta, 75, 102 1 A. KoAeváras. 
Paus. 3. 13, 7 дтартікро дё 7 re Övopaopévn KoAwva kai Atovicov KoAwvara 
vaós, mpos air д2 répevós Earıv ўрооѕ dv 7s 6800 rîs és Zmaprıv Atoviow 
фас eré aer nyepöra. TE 86 ўро: тойтФ трі» ў TG бєф Übovaw ai Atovv- 
uides kal ai Aevkurmiües. rûs дё Mas Evdera, ds kal афтӣ Atowvouddas 
dvopăţovai, Tavraıs дрбџоо mporıdeacıw dyâva' Spay дё ойто obiow Alev ёк 
Aekjàv. Cf. Schol. Aeschin. к. Tıpapx. p. 729 (Dind. p. 17) Aow- 
бчйдєс Ev ®тарту mapÜévoi, ai Ev rois Aowvoiois дрброу dyovţăpevat. Hesych. 
5.0. Avopawa ai ё тарту yopirides Вакха. Strab. 363 тд madatdv 
Xipvafe тд mpodoretov, каї ékáXovv айгд Aiuvas. каї тд rod Atovócov ієрду ev 
Aiuvaus eb’ бурод Beßnkös Eruyyave, viv È em Enpod тїр {риту čye At 
Brasiai: R. 71. Cf. Paus. 3. 24, 3 каћодог 82 каї rò mediov Aovioov 
xiimov (connected with legend of Ino). At Amyklai, 3. 19, 6 &à» дё 
oeBovow oi тайт tov тє 'Apukhaiov kai Tov Audvvoov, ópÜórara ёрої Soxeiv 
pica ётоуонафоутез” Vida yàp каХобои of Awpıeis тй mrepd, dvÜpomovs тє 
oivos ётаре. ... Cf. Macrob. т. 18. 2 apud Lacedaemonios etiam in 
sacris quae Apollini celebrant, Hyacinthia vocantes, hedera coronantur 
Bacchico ritu. At Alagonia: Artemis, R. 55 f On Mt. Ilion, near 
Las, 3. 24, 7 Atowoov vaós. Statue at Gythion, vide Apollo, Geogr. 
Reg. s. v. Laconia. Near Alea, 87. 


Arcadia, 72. Paus. 8. 19, 2 Atovicov eariv Футадба їєрби, xai fun 
Фра dyovoi xepâvos, êv ў Alma Ankıppevor üvdpes ёё дуХ Boâv Tavpov, би 
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dv ohw êri voiv абтде ó beds moon, dpăuevor корібоуси mpós тд iepóv. 
Megalopolis : Paus. 8. 32, 3 катй rò érepov той отадіоо mepas Atovicov 
vaós, Melangeia, 8. 6, 5 fare крл] xadoupévy Medaorâv' oi MeMaorai de 
otro: Spot rà бруш тоў Aovioov, kal Aovivov re uéyapov трдс vj крїуу kai 
"Adppobirgs ботїр їердр MeAawidos. Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Pelop. 
р. 191, Dionysos on coins of Sept. Severus. Pheneos: 2%. p. 198, on 
coin of Caracalla. Psophis, p. 198, on coin of Sept. Severus. 
Tegea: Dionysos Мете (vide Demeter. Geogr. Reg. ‘ Tegea’). Paus. 
8. 53, 7 Atovicov тє iepă Bio каї Köpns Boyds. Phigaleia: R. 414, 
27: Diod. Sic. 15. 40 sapewémesov és тўи DidAcıav Kai Auovvoiov ката 
TUxnv дутор. 


Messenia, 104». ? On Mt. Eua: Paus. 4. 31, 4 Tò буора yevéoOa 
TQ Spec pao! Barxırdv rı ётіфбеура Едої Avovicov mparov Єутайба abro) re 
elmóvros Kal r&v брой rQ Alovvow уйгар, ? Near Kyparissia on the 
coast, 4. 36, 7 AwvvaidBa dvopdtover тїр ттүү. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Pelop? p. 115, Dionysos on coin of Kyparissia, Sept. Severus. 


Elis, 31, 34*. Paus. 6. 26, 1 iepóv tori Auvioov +. . тёрт тд dyahpa 
Hpafır&Aous' бебу 88 Ev rois padtora Andwoov vefovow 'HXetot, kai tov бебу 
афсу Emupoirâv és rà» Ovíev тїр ортӱ» Xeyovot . . . A€Byras de ар:брӧ» 
трєїє és olkmua éoxopícavres of iepeis Kararidevraı Kevois, тарбутшу kal Tâv 
dorâv kai rûv £évev, oppayidas 8ё adroit re oi iepeis, ко! тё» AM» soos 
àv катй yvópny ў, rais pas тод оёкуратов émPaddovaw. Es дё THY emovcav... 
ФаєХӨфитєв ёс rò оїкпра eüpiakovaw otvov memAnonevovs Tous Acßyras (same 
story, but apparently recorded independently, as that in Aristotle, 
р. 842). Paus. 5. 14, то, at Olympia mpös 76 тербие: той IléAomos 
Aovigou pêv kal Xapirov év kowâ ... Bopds. ? On the Alpheios, 890. 
Paus. 6. 24, 8 (in Elis) "Ест: kai ZeiAnvoo vads Evravda, idig rg Zenye каї 
ойх брод T Atowoq merompevos' Med de oîvov Ev ЄктФрат: abrQ iwo. 
Ovnròv 8 elva тд yevos rûv ZeiAmvav eixdoa йу tis нйМета €ni rois тафо& 


> ^ 
аотоу, 


Achaia. Aigai: Schol. Hom. 77. 13. 21 dyerat каї Aovioe ёортӯ ev 
2 ó xopös avoräs râs той Saipovos reÀerás öpyıaln, Oavpdotow ёттећеїсдаі 
фаса» ёруоу. dymeXo: уар, ûs xadovow épnpépovs, аноҳойсте pev ўрёраѕ 
kapmöv BAaorävoveıy, Sore брётогтас айтойв és éamépav olor 4фбогор €xew. 
ў історіа mapa Eipopiow. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Pelop.’ Pl. IV. 1—6, p. 16, 
head of Dionysos on coins of Aigai from 500-370 B.c. dominant 
type. Aigion: 7. p. 15, Pl. IV. 15, head of young Dionysos, first 
century в.с. Bura: Paus. 7. 25, 9 vats "Adpodirns Atovioov тє eori, 
Patrai, 50, 762, 86 b, 88. Paus. 7. 21, I xai Atovuoov xara тобто THs 
reds батыг iepăv Emikänaw Kadvdoviou' рєтєко ол yap xdi TOU Atovivov 
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тд dyadpa ёк Kadvbâvos. Pellene, 46: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Pelop! р. 32 
Dionysos Aaprrip (?) on coin of Sept. Severus. 

Asia Minor—Interior. 

Pontos, 63 £ Bithynia : Nikaia, gr b, 53. Cf. C. Z.G. 3745, Roman 
Imp. period. Steph. Byz. Aovigov mölıs, év à Ilóvro, ў wpórepov Kpovvoi. 
© Atovugtako 8ê mpoomeadvros vorepov ёк ris Oaddrrns rois Témois ФудХратос” 
(Scymn. Perieg. 753) otras éxMj6r. 

Phrygia, 34*, 35%, 611, 629 ol, mo, Steph. Byz. s. 7. Arowoov 
nóis В Gpvylas, krispa 'ArráAov каї Eùpévovs Ё барох eùpóvrov Atovicov 
тєрї rois térovs. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. р. 562, coin-legend Imperial 
period, iepeds Aovicov. Pessinous, 104%. Ankyra, 104". С. 7. С. 
4020 da fiov iepeis rod Atovugov (third century A.D.). 

Lydia, 63, 73. Philadelphia, 56. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1877, 308 АЧ 
Корофаіф Aia Zaßdlıov. Koloe: Mem. d. l'Académ. Belg. xxx. p. 3, 
note I 1) KoXomvâv karoixia kadıepwaev Aia Saßalıov, inscr. found at Goula 
in Phrygia. Aphrodisias: C. Z. С. 2739 Tıß. KAav. Кайтара Teppamăv 
airokpáropa ó Ünuos каї Мёуаудроѕ б dpyiepeUs abrod kai Awvicov. 2784 
Tt, КХадд,”АтоАХХФиос AbprAavos dpxiepeis каї iepeùs Sud Biov део Arovvoov. 
Cf. R. 104% At Blaudos on the Phrygian-Mysian border: Conze, 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 98, Taf. XVII. 7, relief 
representing Sabazios on throne holding spear ? and patera, worshippers 
offering incense on altar by which is tree with snake: dedication 
Мёаудрог ”Абугодфроо Ai Zafa(íe єт.  Antiocheia (ad Pisidiam): 
С.І. G. 3979 dpxıspeis 8:4 Biou rod emibaverrärov Beoi Atovicov. Vide 
Papers of American School, vol. ii, p. 54 (Sterrett), inscr. from Pisidia 
mentioning oi руста: той Ads ZaBatiov.  lkonion, vol. 3, Demeter, 
R. 60. Tigranokerta, 104 v. 

Asia Minor coast and vicinity. 

Tion in Bithynia, 53. Kios, 123. 

Kyzikos, 123. Hellespont, 1045. 

Dedications to Dionysos in the district of Kyzikos: Zell. Journ. 
1907, p. 65 fe énykóp Arovvoe KeBprvio. Cf. Hell. Journ. 1905, 57. 

Lampsakos, 95, 1036, 123. 

Pergamon, 18, 56, 625, 854, rorb, Zeus-Bacchos: vide vol. 1, 
Zeus, R. 62. 

Magnesia e Хто, С.Г. С. 3137 (inscr. іп Oxford containing 
the covenant between Smyrna and Magnesia concerning alliance with 
Seleukos), І. 85 oi 9€ ёр Mayvyaía xdrotxot (dvabéracay тїр Spodoyiar) ev тӯ 
Фуорд тара tò» Вюрдр той Atovicov. 

Tonia, 65 f. 
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Smyrna, 104", 123. Philostr. Vita Soph. 1. 25, І mturera dp Tis 
py "AvBeomprâm perapoia Tpınpns és dyopáv, î б rod Atovirov lepevs, otov 
kuBepwirqs, єдббиє meiouara ёк байфттүе Avoveay. Aristid. I, p. 373 
(Dind.) каХобоч yáp ce pos Spa проту Auovvotois, rpınpns iepă тё Atoviog 
ферета: kurde 82 âyopâs. Tb, p. 440 Tpinpns ris Fv deıkvunevn pêr Морис ог, 
бргоурбтр Û év rois катфтХо, obpBodov víkgs madaias, $» évikow Zuvpvaloı 
Barxedovres Xiovs. Herod. І. 150 robs Spvpvalous priv to Teixeos 
motevpévovs Aowoe. Vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 137° (C. 7. С. 3161 
private dedication to Dionysos, third century в. c.). 

Erythrai, 103, 123.  Dittenb. .SyZ. 370, l. 147 Atovicov Вакуёос 
enaviov. |. 145 Acovicoy IIvoxprorov. 

Teos, 28, 45m, 89°, 1038, 104* 58, 126. C. 7. С. 3092 (inscr. 
of Roman period, decree of BovAn and Aros) Atdwvoos . .. ó Tis 
rews eds. СЁ 3108 (late Roman) rûv npocorâra rîs iepordrns ré\ews 
pôv Амуутор, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 170 t yéver там! каї r 
каӨууерби беф Atovicw kal rà Spe Крбор . . „orparnyneas . . . кабирооер (dedi- 
cation probably referring to the house of Attalos, vide v. Prott, Azken. 
Мей. 1902, p. 165). С.І. С. 3046 ёте Thio mpeoBevrăs dnoorei- 
Aavres . . . mapexddeov robs AltwAous бтов ráv re TOA abrav тау тє xópav 
Emixopnomvrı iepăv «рех kai ăgvhov Tod Aovicov, &c. (rights of asylum 
confirmed by Aetolians, p. c. 190 (?); by Rome, 2. 3045). 

Lebedos, 104 ®. 

Ephesos, 123. 

Priene, 97, 1048, 1052. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 5, 682, тозК, 104b, 125. Kern, 
Inschr. v. Magnesia, 214, altar dedicated Аюубоф xai ZepeAn 'Apurreis 
Züvevos. 10. 151 (inscr. in theatre) ý BovAn kai ó Önpos ereiunvav Tdiov 
TovAıov . . . iepta Atovigov amd mpoyóvov. 


Miletos: Arch. Anz. 1906, p. 9, inser. of late Hellenic period 

found near the site, 
THY бойу» xaípeu, moAınrides «тате Baxyat 
ipeinv, ҳрпатў тобто yvvati беш, 
pas kels Spos "ye Kal dpyıa тарта kai ipa 
ўуєкєр máons Epxopevn mpd тбХєов. 
Cf. Diod. Sic. 13, 104. 

Tralles, 104%. С. 7. С. 2919, inscr. in reign of Artaxerxes-Ochos, 
circ. 351 в. c. (probably restored later) бта eynpioavro TpaAkeis ikernpinv 
eva Atovicwm Barxio rà Onuooip ixerj» р) adtxeiv’ xûpos iepós dovdos 
Auovógov Вакхом” rév ikerjv ш] ddixeiv, unde ddtxotpevov meptopdv" єї дё ph, 


kA ж > a 
ёёо№ eivat kai auröv Kal rò yévos abrov. 
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Caria, 63b. Іаѕоѕ, 104t. Knidos, 73, 1031. СЕ vol. 3, p. 224. 
Mylasa: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, р. 106 icpeds Zaßaliov ... Aviso 
xdi тф Айрф (? first century в. с.). Halikarnassos: Bekker Anecd. 1, 
р. 224 oi 8ê “OpBpixos ind ‘АМкаруасёор Вакхос: vide Jahrb. d. d. 
Inst., 1895, p. 91. 

Lykia, 104 5: inscr. from Tlos mentioning an äpxıepeus rûv Kaßipwr, 
who is also ієрея Atovicov, Hell. Journ. 1895, p. 122 (Roman 
period). 

Termessos : C. Z. С. add. 2366 i iepéa Geâs ‘Pans kai Aovucov Sut Biov. 
Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 263 6eös péyas Auévucos. 

Attaleia in Pamphylia: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 65. 

Egypt: Alexandria, 104%. Meineke Anal. Alex. p. 346 (from 
Theoph. ad Autolye. ii. 7) 7 pêv ойу mpâs Audvvaov rois ev 'AXefavüpeía 
Bacıkevoacı ovyyévera ойто reptéxer ev kai êv тӯ Atowoia Gui) дно! 
«ач Katerexwpıopevor, "AXOns dmà rijs yevoutvns yuvaòs Atovicou биууатрде 
& Eeoriov ’ANOaias. Naukratis: vide Apollo, К. 52. Ptolemais, 104 х. 
C. Т. G. 4893 %тёр Bacicos Ilroheuaiou xai Baciioons KAeomárpas "js 
dÀeMjris . . . oi auväyorres ev Элте тў той Aovioov vje% Васічотаі 
(prayers to Dionysos and Egyptian divinities: the BarıMorai amalga- 
mated with Аюрисчастад). 

Libya, К. 105, on coins of Kyrene, fourth century ».c., head of young 
Dionysos with thyrsos. Head, Hist. Num. p. 730. 


The Islands of the Aegean. 


Euboea: Chalkis, 1041. Eretria, 102%. Karystos, 55. Histiaia : 
Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece, p. 127, head of Dionysos on coin, 
B.C. 313-265. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s. v. Argolis. 

Aigina, 102”. Paus. 2. Зо, 1 temple of Dionysos каї rà Аюмбсо 
(early abs) xai убила Avdvucos yov reroinrat. 

The Cyclades. 


Andros, тот, 105. С.Г.С. 2349! ipea тод Аюубооо (Greek 
period). Tenos, 102%. С. Г. С. 2336 ^ $ Вох) kai ó Apos . . . Афр, 
Zarupov ... émpeAnodpevoy rüv Tod Atovicov ofkov xai dvabévra ҳрђрата 
Spoor... éreiunoev. Mykonos, 44, 593, 852. Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell, 
1882, p. 338, ? first century в.с. Zugiwv ... ієрей yevópevos тїр Eavrov 
Ovyarépa .. . kavyjoprsacav T Моубоф, (Cf. ib. 1883, p. 103, lists of 
choregi at the Apollonia and Dionysia, 7. 1881, 508.) К. 1028, 
123. С.Т. A. 2. 985 (circ. 95 в.с.) iepeös ’Aviov, (Cf. Serv. Aen. 
3. 80.) Syros, 102 *. Keos, 102%. Paros, 99, ı02t. Naxos (cf. 
vol 2, Aphrodite, К. 104), 6, 25, 89°. бегу. Aen. 3. 125 Ipsi 
(Baccho) consecrata est quae et Dia dicitur. С. Z.G. 2265 (fourth 
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century в. с.) public document dated by name of the ієрей Atovicov. 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1878, 587 7Ауоробет тас тё» peyddov Auvvoiov Avovicg 
Movoayéry (late Roman). 

Melos, тоо. Amorgos, 10, 102% C. Г. С. add. 22648 (Aigiala) 
Aewviöns kai jj ушл iepareuoavres Atoviow dvéügkav. 2264 m (Minoa) 
Дорт Mewofrg kai тӯ yAvkvrárg marpidı (period of Antonines). 

North Aegean. 

Thasos: Ath. МНР. 1903, p. 458, inscr. of fifth century в. c. con- 
taining decree dvaypivavres ёс Хор Gera és rò iepóv тод Atovicov. Cf. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 392, inscr. of sixth century в. с. found at 
Thasos Zgwós kai Zepens каї АЖИЛ”) ravurémdov écrüciv maides тйтбє 
móAeos dóXakoa. Fifth-century Dionysiac coin-types, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘Thrace, pp. 216-219. Head, Hist. Num. p. 229, Fig. 166, 
coin-type on tetradrachms, second century в. c., head of Dionysos with 
band across forehead and ivy-crown (Coin Pl. 25). 

Imbros: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 163 rois Atovuciois rpayodâv тб 
dyâw (second century в. с.). 

Tenedos, 79. 

Lesbos, 16, 452, 49, 86 *, 105. C. Z. С. 2167 mapa rà бо Торго, 
Mitylene 77, 1018. Et. Mag. s. v. Bpivaios' ores б Advvaos . . . dm 
йкраѕ ЛєсВіакӯѕ Bpijons fs решта: ’Avdporiev. бт rò iepüv то? Oeo év тӯ 
Bpion prow i8pvcOa brs Макароѕ. Steph. Byz."A«pa ЛёсВоо èv 7 {рита 
Audvucos Bpwoaios. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 445, private dedica- 
tion Atoyöo@ Bpnoaye(veî). ? third century в.с. Cf. К. 40, 1047. 


Chios, зо, 70, 868, 102 7, 123. Schol. Pind. OZ. у. 95 ПоХёор 
noi mapa Xio:s pêv riv Ardvucoy dedeodar каї тар” "Epvdpaioıs 8¢ то eos rîs 
'Артёшдоѕ. 

Samos, 7, 15, 60b, 123. Steph. Byz. s. v. Гдруура” rómos v Zápo, os 
історєї Додриѕ, ev Ф Audvvoos Topyupeis rınara. Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 252 
АаХМо Аюийтф ’Avdéorıos (private dedication of late period), vide 
Perdrizet, 7. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Adda’ "Aureos. Cf. 89 6 (Ikaria). 

South Aegean. 

Kalymna, 75, 105. Kos, 13, 75, 85f, 103°, 105. Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. 27. 

Nisyros, 59. С.Г. С. Mar. Aeg. iti. 164 iepeis Аюрбоор (?) third 
century A.D. 

Astypalaia, 102 4, 123. 

Thera, 1034, 125. C. 7. G. Mar. Aeg. iii. 468 (circ. 162 B. c.) 6 
däpos 6 Empaiav imtp BaciMées Птоћераіоо xat Baoiiovas KAcomarpas Geâv 
duAoparópov каї rûv réxvov aurâv Avviso. 10. 522 “A BovAa kai б Aâuos 
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éreipaaev Mvaoikparov iepia бий yévovs тод тро móAeos Atovigov (CITC. go A.D.). 
Ib. 420, inscription mentioning the уерард rod mpd rédews xal enupave- 
ordrov Geâv Atowigov, 

Anaphe, 105. 

Rhodes, 72, 89, 103%, 105. C. 7. С. Mar. Aeg. x. 68 iepareicas 
Aowigg. Strab. 652 woddois фуабфрасч» ёкосріп, å kerar rà pêv mheiora 
êv тё Auoweiw. Kameiros: C. Z. С. Mar. Aeg. т. 707 Awvisov . 
Airokpăropos Тіто. Lindos, 859, 103% C. 7. С. Mar. Aeg. т. 835 
ієрей Zapámios xai Iloredâvos “Immiov xai Arico (Lindos, first cen- 
tury в.с.). Cf. 20. 809 ieparevoas "Adavalg Awdig, Aci Moet, "Ando 
Nvbie, Аюубоф, Поседӣи ‘Irrig, third century в. c. 

Karpathos: C.J. С. Mar. Aeg. х. 996 iepareucas Aovigov. 

Crete, 82, 105, vide supra s.v. Argolis. Cf. vol. 1, Zeus, К. 3. 
C. I. G. 3047 (reply from city of Eleutherna to the Teians concerning 
the dovdia of temple of Dionysos at Teos) dedsxdaı rois Kompios kai rd 
aha tev "EXevÜepvaiov droxpiverbar Trios idois каї oixelors oder, iors та 
тє тєрї roy Advuoov каї аёто! сєВбреба. 

Kypros, 104 4. 

Italy: Tarentum, 1031. Vide Hell. Journ. 1886, pp. 9-22, shrine 
of chthonic Dionysos and Persephone: collection of votive terra- 
cottas in Ash. Mus. Кһеріоп, 1047. 

Thurioi: Diod. Sic. 12. 11, 

Herakleia on the Siris: C. Z. С. JH. Sie. 6451, l. 7 eri rûs xopos rûs 
lapòs râs rà Atovicw, Naples, 40, 1049, 1290. 

Sicily, 125. Akrai: С. /. G. Л. Sic. год Atovioov ieparevovros 
"Apiorwvos. 

Tauromenion : 20. 430, temple-accounts of Dionysos cult. 

Syracuse, 104 а. Hesych. s. v. Аогьтофброг аруђ ё» Zvpakovaats. 
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Thrace, &c.: Abdera, Gardner, Types, iii. 29, fifth-century type, 
Dionysos clad in himation standing holding kantharos. Dionysopolis 
in Moesia: Zri. Mus. Cat. ‘Thrace,’ ёс. p. 24, Dionysos with 
oinochoé and thyrsos, at his feet altar?; coin-type of Gordianus 
Pius. Marcianopolis, z2. p. 39, Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and 
panther; Gordianus Pius. Nikopolis, 2d. p. 42, Dionysos with grapes and 
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thyrsos ; Septim. Severus. p. 45, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos; 
Caracalla. Tomi, 72. p. 55, Dionysos with cothurni, holding kantharos 
and thyrsos, at his feet panther; Marcus Aurelius. Hadrianopolis, 20. 
p. 118, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos, at his feet panther; 
Caracalla. Nikopolis ad Nestum, 22. р. 136, Dionysos with bunch of 
grapes, resting on thyrsos; Sept. Severus. Perinthos, 2. р. 159, 
Dionysos holding kantharos and thyrsos; Gordianus Pius. Philippo- 
polis, 23. pp. 162-163, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos ; Antoninus 
Pius, Faustina Junior. Serdica, 26. p. 172, Dionysos with kantharos 
and thyrsos, panther; Caracalla. Trajanopolis, 20. p. 179, Dionysos 
with kantharos, resting on thyrsos, panther; Caracalla. Head of 
Dionysos on coins of king Kentriporis, 20. p. 204, circ. в.с. 356° 
(bearded, with ivy-crown). Bizya, 22. p. 22 (on rev. Seilenos with 
kantharos and askos) early Roman. Byzantion, 7. pp. 97-98, 
early Roman.  Callatia, 22. p. 22, pre-Roman.  Plotinopolis, 20. 
р. 169. Alopekonnesos (Thracian Chersonnese), 22. p. 188, fourth 
century B. c. ; 75. Maenad with ivy-wreath. 


Macedon: уй. Mus. Cat. * Macedon, р. 11, head of young 
Dionysos with band across forehead, ivy-wreath, B.c. 168—146; cf. 
p.18. Amphipolis, 2. p. 48, head with band and ivy-wreath, ? second 
century в.с. Lete, 22. pp. 76-80, dominant archaic and fifth-century 
type, ithyphallic satyr with nymph. Mende, 74. pp. 80-83, dominant 
types Dionysiac, from в. c. 500-346 (?), Seilenos or Dionysos reclining 
on ass, Seilenos standing by: head of Dionysos with ivy-wreath, 
B. с. 400-346. Thessalonike, 75. pp. 109-110, head of young Dionysos 
with ivy-wreath, frequent type on copper coins after в. c. 168. 


Thessaly : Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thessaly and Actoha. Lamia, pp. 22-23, 
Pl. IIL 12, 13, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, в. c. 400-344; 
similar type on coins of Malienses, p. 35, Pl. VII.5. Peparethos, p. 53, 
Pl. XI. 14, 15, types of bearded and young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
on rev. kantharos or amphora with vine branch. Cf. Zell, Journ. 1907, 
Pl. IV. 2, seated bearded Dionysos holding wine-cup, archaic style, but 
probably circ. 480 B.c. 

Illyria: Apollonia, :2. p. бо, Pl. XII. тт, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, second century B.c. Pharos, p. 84. 

Epiros: Каѕѕоре, 22. p. 98, Pl. XXXII, bearded type, second 
century в. с. 

Korkyra: 20. p. 125, fourth-century type, Dionysos galloping on 
panther and thrusting with thyrsos, Pl. XXII. 14, 15, pp. 133-135, 
head of young Dionysos on third-century coins, 
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Zakynthos: Head, Hist. Num. p. збо, Imperial types—Pan carrying 
the infant Dionysos ; Dionysos standing. 

Corinth: Буй. Mus. Cat.‘ Corinth; p. 3x, Pl. X. 4, behind head of 
Athena small standing figure of bearded Dionysos, holding kantharos 
and grapes. 

Athens: Brit. Mus. Cat. “Аса, p. 35, second century B.C., 
Dionysos seated facing on throne, holding two torches, Demeter 
standing by him with long torch in each hand (bronze). Imhoof- 
Blumer-Gardner, Wum. Comm. Paus. p. 142, bearded Dionysos seated 
on throne, holding wine-cup and sceptre, hair hanging in long tresses 
and crowned with ivy, himation covering lower body and left 
shoulder (bronze, second century в. c.); ? copy of statue of Alkamenes, 
Coin Pl. 31, p. 143 bearded Dionysos standing clad in long chiton, 
archaic hair, with wine-cup and thyrsos (bronze) ; ? copy of statue of 
Kalamis, young Dionysos standing in long chiton with mask and 
thyrsos (bronze). 

Crete and the Aegean Islands: Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 31, Kydonia, 
head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned on coins 200-67 в. с. Sybrita, 
p. 79, Pl. XIX. 12, on fourth-century coin young Dionysos riding on 
panther with thyrsos. Gardner, Zyzes, ix. 4 (fourth century), Dionysos 
seated holding kantharos and thyrsos, with himation round lower limbs. 
[Coin РІ. 28.] Head, Hist. Num. р. 406, head of Dionysos bearded 
and crowned with ivy in very high relief. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Crete,’ &c., 
p. 4, Dionysos standing with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther on 
Roman Imperial coins of Crete. 

Andros, 22. pp. 86-88, types of Dionysos dominant from third 
century B. c. onwards, bearded and youthful heads on coins. 

Keos, 7d. p. 93, youthful head ivy-crowned, second century в. c. 

Mykonos, pp. 108-109, types of Dionysos, bearded and youthful, 
dominant from third century s. c. 

Naxos: pp. 110-112, Dionysos-head, bearded or youthful, the sole 
type from fourth century onwards, Pl. XXV. 7-14 (cf. Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 416, kantharos bound with ivy on coins of sixth century). 

Paros : 76. p. 114, Pl. XXVI. ro, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned 
on obv., seated Demeter Өєсрофброѕ on rev., second century в. с. 
Tenedos, Head, 2774 Num. p. 476; Gardner, Types, х. 43, double 
head on coins, 500-200 s.c. ?Dionysos-Ariadne (differently ex- 
plained by Aristotle, Steph. Byz. s.v. Tenedos). Tenos, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. * Crete, p. 130, Pl. XXIX. то, Dionysos with himation standing by 
altar and looking back, with upraised right hand and thyrsos in left, 
below on right a dolphin, second century s. c. (?). 
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Ikaria, near Samos: on coins of Oinoe, circ. 300 B.c., head of 
young Dionysos, Head, 27:5/, Num. p. 515. 

Pontos, Paphlagonia. 

Bithynia, Bosporos: Brit. Mus. Cat. pp. 17-18, Pl. III. 7, head of 
young Dionysos ivy-crowned (with some resemblance to Mithradates 
Eupator), on rev. ‘cista mystica’ with panther's skin and thyrsos; cf. 
РІ. ПІ. 8-11.  Bithynion, 20. p. 117, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned, first century в.с. Herakleia, pp. 141-142, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, fourth-century types. Jd. p. 143, Pl. XXX. 5, 8, 
young Dionysos wreathed and wearing himation over lower limbs, 
seated, with kantharos in outstretched right and thyrsos in left, on 
coins of Herakleia, в.с. 302-289 (under influence of Lysimachos). 
Nikaia, p. 152, first century B.c.; cf. p. 158, coin of Commodus, 
infant Dionysos in liknon-shaped cradle with uplifted hands. On 
coins of Prusias II, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, p. 211, 
Pl. XXXVIII. 4. 

Aiolis: Troas—Lesbos. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 7, Pl. III. 2, Abydos, coin-typ of Nero, young 
Dionysos with thyrsos riding on lion. Lamponia in the Troad, 7%, 
p. 72, Pl. XIII. 11-13, dominant type from 420-350, bearded head of 
Dionysos sometimes ivy-crowned, on rev. bull's head sometimes with 
kantharos or grapes above. Skepsis, 73. p. 83, Pl. XV. 12, head of 
bearded Dionysos wearing kalathos and ivy-wreath, ? fourth century 
B.C. (Coin Pl. 15). Head of Dionysos with horns, Imhoof-Blumer, 
Griech. Münzen, Pl. VIII. 6-9, p. 104. Ophrynion, Brit, Mus. Cat. 
р. 75, Pl. XIV. 8, coin-type on bronze coins, в.с. 350-300, infant 
Dionysos naked, kneeling, holding out in r. bunch of grapes, beneath, 
ivy-spray. Temnos in Aiolis, 20. p. 142, Pl. XVIII. 9-12, bearded 
head of Dionysos dominant type on coins of fourth century, beardless 
on coins of third century. 


Lesbos: 20. p. 159, Pl. XXXII. ro, head of bearded Dionysos ivy- 
crowned, ?circ. 400 в. c. Pl. XXXIII. то, head of Maenad. Pl. XXXIII. 
22-24, head of young Dionysos, early fourth century, p. 169. 
Pl. XXXV. ı, coin-type of the Koinon of Lesbos (M. Aurel.), ter- 
minal figure of bearded Dionysos with kalathos placed on a prow. 
Mitylene: 75. pp. 193-194, Pl. XXXVIII. 9-14, terminal figure of 
bearded Dionysos, draped, on pedestal, tall head-dress, on silver coins 
of second and first centuries s. c. ; p. 202, Pl. XL. 6, Tyche of Mitylene, 
standing with patera and cornucopia, before her Dionysiac term on 
prow (Valerian and Gallienus). Methymna, p. 182, Dionysos with kan- 
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tharos, thyrsos, and panther standing between Apollo (?) and Athena, 
on coin of Commodus (countermark, Dionysiac term on prow). 


Ionia: Ephesos, cistophorus-type of the Bacchic * cista mystica’, 
struck towards close of third century в. с., vide ‘Pergamon’ infra. 
Erythrai, Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, р. 130, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned on coins 300-200 в.с. Klazomenai, p. 34, Dionysos 
standing, holding kantharos and thyrsos, with panther, on coin of 
Caracalla. Lebedos, pp. 155-156, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos, 
? first century в.с. Magnesia, pp. 166—172, types of Imperial period; 
Dionysos standing with thyrsos, panther, and grapes (?), before him 
Bacchante running and looking back, beating cymbals (Caracalla); 
infant Dionysos seated on ‘cista mystica’ within temple, to left of it 
flaming altar before which Corybant dances, Pl. XIX. 11 (Caracalla); 
infant Dionysos seated in cradle with arms extended, serpent beneath. 
Phokaia, p. 208, Pl. IV. 24, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
circ. доо в.с. Smyrna, p. 237, cista mystica’ with half-open lid, from 
which a serpent issues, the whole in wreath of ivy, on cistophori, 
second century B. c.; p. 253, head of young Dionysos, coin-type time 
of Trajan. Teos, p. 313, Pl. XXX. rı, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, 394-300 B.c.; рр. 316-322, Imperial types: Bacchic 
mask, ‘cista mystica, bust of young Dionysos as city-god turreted 
with thyrsos (Coin Pl. 21), Dionysos standing, with himation over lower 
limbs and left shoulder, resting left hand on thyrsos and holding 
kantharos in right (frequent type, perhaps derived from cult-statue). 
Oinoe, in the island Ikaiia, p. 347, Pl. XXXIV. 2, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, circ, 300 B. c. 


Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 6, Alabanda, bust of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned (Nero). Antiocheia on Maeander, p. 19, 
Dionysos standing, holding grapes and thyrsos (M. Aurelius). 
Aphrodisias, p. 38, bust of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (Imperial) ; 
p- 33, Dionysos with himation over legs, standing, resting left arm on 
column, holding thyrsos in left, grapes in right (Imperial): p. 33, 
Dionysos standing, naked, with left on thyrsos, in right kantharos. 
Apollonia Salbaké, p. 56, Dionysos in short chiton, standing, holding 
grapes and thyrsos.  Attuda, p. 64, Dionysos with himation over 
lower limbs, standing with kantharos and thyrsos (time of Sept. Sev.); 
cf. p. 63. Euromos, p. 99, head of young Dionysos with band across 
forehead and ivy-wreath (first century m.c.. Harpasa, р. 114, 
Dionysos standing, with himation over legs, resting left arm on column, 
holding grapes in left, kantharos in right, panther at feet (Imperial). 
Kidramos, p. 82, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, resting on 
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column, holding grapes in right, thyrsos in left, panther at feet (Julia 
Maesa). Knidos, p. 96, large head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
Pl. XVI. 4, 5 (first century в.с.). Myndos, p. 135, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, Pl. XXII. 8, 9 (first century в. c.). Orthosia (on 
the Maeander opposite Nysa), p. 143, Pl. XXIII. 4, young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned (first century B. c.) ; cf. XXIII. 5 (Imperial). Sebastopolis, 
p. 146, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, on rev. *cista mystica ' 
with serpent issuing from it (Imperial). Tabai, p. 160, head of young 
Dionysos with band across forehead and ivy-wreath, Pl. XXV. ı (first 
century B.c.?); cf. early Imperial coin Pl. XXV. 11. Trapezopolis, 
p. 177, young Dionysos standing, naked, holding kantharos and resting 
on thyrsos, panther at feet (Imperial). 

Islands off Caria: Astypalaia, p. 187, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned (first century B.c.). Rhodes, pp. 263-270, head of Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, often radiate, prevalent on early Imperial coins. 
Pl. XLII. r, 2. 

Lykia : Brit. Mus. Cat. * Lycia, p. gt, Trebenna, Dionysos standing, 
with himation, holding kantharos and thyrsos, at feet panther, 
Pl. XVIII. 3 (Gordian iii). 

Pamphylia : Aspendos, zd. p. тод, Dionysos standing, with himation 
about lower limbs, left arm leaning on pillar, holds kantharos in right, 
thyrsos in left, panther at feet (Julia Mamaea). Attaleia, 26. p. Ixxvi. 
Perga, p. 131, Dionysos standing, with himation over lower limbs, 
leaning with left on thyrsos, holding kantharos in right, panther at 
feet (Philip Junior); cf. coin-type of Sillyon, p. 166 (Sept. Severus). 


Pisidia: Ariassos, 7. p. 206, Dionysos with thyrsos, kantharos, 
panther (Caracalla) Similar types at Baris, 20. p. 208; p. 211 
Kodrula (Julia Domna); Konana, p. 214 (Faustina, ii): Isinda, 
zb. xciv.  Olbasa, 20. p. 229 (Severus Alexander), Dionysos wearing 
nebris, with kantharos and panther. Palaiopolis, xcvii  Pogla, 
p. 237 (Trebonianus Gallus), Dionysos with thyrsos, kantharos, and 
panther. Seleukia (Julia Domna), p. 252, similar. Тегтеѕѕиѕ 
Major, p. xci similar. Timbriada, p. 305 (Geta), similar. Verbe, 
p. 281 (Philip Junior), similar. 

Mysia: Adramyteion, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Mysia, p. 5 (Julia Domna). 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos. Kyzikos, p. 25, head of 
bearded Dionysos wearing tainia and ivy-wreath (B.c. 450-400); 
p. 34, Pl. VIIL 14, young Dionysos on rock, himation over lower 
limbs, kantharos in outstretched right, thyrsos projecting between 
knees (B.c. 400-350); p. 48, Dionysos on throne feeding panther 
(Marcus Aurelius). Miletopolis, p. 92, Dionysos holding thyrsos 
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in left and kantharos in right (? over altar: Anton. Pius). Pergamon: 
thyrsos, ivy-leaf, grape-cluster on the Philetairos-coins in latter 
part of third century ».c., vide Imhoof, Die Münzen der Dynastie 
von Pergamon, p. 34, Head, Hist. Num. p. 461. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Mysia; p. 148, Dionysos riding on panther (І. Verus); p. 159, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther, facing Demeter 
(Pl. XXXII. 5) (Maximinus). Kistophoros-type of sacred Bacchic ‘cista’ 
with serpent coiled round it, adopted by Attalus I, originating probably 
at Ephesos: vide Imhoof, Die Münzen der Dynastie von Pergamon, 
32-34; Head, Hist. Num. p. 461. Регрегепе, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 169, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther (Sept. Severus and Julia 
Mamaea). 


Lydia: Akrasos, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. то, bust of young Dionysos 
(Sept Severus) Apollonis, 2. p. 20, with kantharos and thyrsos 
(Rom, Imp.) ; p. 22, Dionysos holding kantharos and thyrsos, standing 
within temple (Caracalla). ^ Apollonos Hieron, p. 23, Dionysos 
standing with himation over lower limbs and left arm, with kantharos 
and thyrsos. Варіѕ, p. 33, Dionysos with kantharos, panther, thyrsos 
(Sept. Sev.); cf. pp. 35, 36.  Blaundos, p. 48, Dionysos, similar type 
(late Imperial) ; p. 42, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (second 
or first century в.с.); cf. p. 43; р. 52, Dionysos standing, with 
himation over lower limbs and round right arm, resting right hand 
on thyrsos, left on column, with bunch of grapes (Vespasian). 
Briula, p. 5, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, holding kan- 
tharos in right over panther, in left, which rests on column, a thyrsos 
(Antoninus Pius); p. 59, Dionysos with kantharos, panther, thyrsos 
(M. Aurelius) Cilbiani, p. 64, similar type (late). Daldis, p. 71, 
Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, holding kantharos over 
panther in right, and resting left with thyrsos on column (Anton. 
Pius. Germe, p. 83, Dionysos in chariot drawn by panthers, holding 
kantharos and thyrsos, satyr preceding, male figure supporting 
‘liknon’ on his head following (Sept. Severus). Gordus-Julia, p. 91, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, panther (Commodus). Hypaipa: 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos (Imperial). Hyrkanis, p. 124, 
similar (Trajan) Maionia, p. 130, head of Dionysos ivy-crowned 
(Sept. Severus) ; cf. Pl. XIV. ro, Dionysos in chariot drawn by panthers, 
with kantharos and thyrsos, in front Maenad holding vine-tree 
(Trajan Decius). Mastaura, p. 159, Pl. XVII. 5, Dionysos standing to 
front, head turned to left, himation over lower limbs, holding in right 
grapes over panther at his feet, and on left arm, which rests on 
column, his thyrsos (Gordianus Pius). 
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Nysa: Dionysos-figure of the usual type and Dionysiac emblems 
fairly frequent on coins from second century B.c. onwards, pp. 171, 
172, 176, 180, 183, 184-186. Philadelphoi : head of Dionysos, wearing 
ivy-wreath and band across forehead, on coins of second and first 
centuries в. C, p. 189. Saitta, p. 214, Dionysos of usual type on rev., 
head of Men on obv. (Caracalla-Gallienus). Sala: Dionysos standing 
cross-legged beside column with usual attributes, pp. 231-234 (Im- 
perial. Sardes: head of Dionysos on coins of second century в. C., 
youthful type, p. 241, Pl. XXIV. 12, 14; Dionysos standing by the 
side of Herakles, p. 264 (Caracalla) ; (?) temple of Dionysos on coin 
of Faustina Senior, p. 258. Silandos: Dionysos riding on panther, 
р. 282 (Commodus), Pl. XXVIII. 6. Thyateira : type of kistophoroi in 
second century B.c. adopted from Ephesos, vide supra ‘Pergamon’ ; 
bust of young Dionysos with ivy-wreath and band, p. 297 (Sept. 
Severus) Tralles: Dionysos with Apollo, who plays the lyre, riding 
in chariot drawn by panther and goat, p. 348 (Anton. Pius); Dionysos 
with right hand raised over head supported by a naked satyr, p. 349 
(Anton. Pius). 


Phrygia: Aizanis, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Phrygia, p. 23, Dionysos 
standing, with kantharos and thyrsos (first century в. с.). Akmoneia, 
р. 7, Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (? Gallienus); р. 16, 
Dionysos in car drawn by panthers (Sept. Sev.) Alia, p. 46, 
Dionysos standing (Gordian). Amorion, p. 57, Dionysos with left 
arm on shoulder of satyr (Geta). Ankyra, 2d. p. бо, Dionysos standing 
(Sept. Sev). Apameia, p. xxxix, bust of Dionysos KeAaweis on 
Imperial coins; p. 95, head of young Dionysos (Vespasian). Appia, 
p. 107, Dionysos standing, pouring wine from kantharos (Imperial). 
Bruzos, p. 111, Dionysos standing (Imperial). Cadi, p. 123, Dionysos 
standing, pouring wine over panther (Gordian, iii); cf. 127. Cibyra, 
p. 138, Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (Domitian). Diony- 
sopolis, pp. 182-187, Dionysiac types dominant (?) on coins of autono- 
mous period, coins of Tiberius, not infrequent later; p. 184, ‘cista 
mystica,’ with half-opened lid from which serpent issues ; behind ‘cista’ 
a thyrsos (?time of Septimius Severus). Dorylaion, pp. 196, 199, 
Dionysos, with usual attributes, on coins of Macrinus and Otacilia 
Severa. Eukarpeia, p. 204, head of young Dionysos, with band across 
forehead and ivy-wreath (Marc. Aur).  Eumeneia, p. 211, similar 
(? second century в.с.). Hierapolis, pp. 229, 231, 233, bust or head 
of Dionysos on Imperial coins; p. 235, Dionysos standing, with 
usual atiributes. Hyrgaleis, p. 273, head of young Dionysos (late 
Imperial. Laodikeia, pp. 278-281, Kistophoroi with the ‘cista 
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mystica, with half-open lid from which serpent issues; the whole in 
wreath of ivy-leaves and berries; p. 293, bust of young Dionysos 
(Anton. Pius). Lysias, p. 331, Dionysos standing (time of Marc. Aur.). 
Metropolis, p. 334, Dionysos standing (late Imperial). Midaion, p. 337; 
Dionysos standing (Diadumenian Caesar). Peltai, p. 349, head of 
young Dionysos (late Imperial). Philomelion, p. 355, Dionysos with 
phiale (time of Caracalla). Sebaste, p. 369, head of young Dionysos 
crowned with ivy, frequent type (Nero-Gordian). Siblia, p. 380, 
Dionysos standing with kantharos and thyrsos (time of Caracalla). 
Sibiddunda, p. 377, Dionysos standing, with panther, &c. (Commodus). 
Stectorium, p. 383, Dionysos standing (time of Marcus Aurelius). 
Synaus, p. 388, Dionysos standing (Flavians and Antonines). Synnada, 
p. 401, Dionysos standing with phiale (Faustina Junior). Тешепо- 
thyrai, p. 47, Dionysos standing (time of Marc. Aurel.), Themisonion, 
p. 419, Dionysos standing (Severus—Philip?). Trajanopolis, p. cvi, 
Dionysos naked. 


* Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia." 


Adana, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 17, Dionysos standing, usual attributes 
(Julia Domna); p. 18, near circular altar (Maximus Caesar); p. 24, 
Aigeai, bust of young Dionysos (Macrinus). Anazarbos, pp. 38-39, 
Dionysos reclining on panther (Herennia Etruscilla, Valerian Senior). 
Anemurium, p. xli, Dionysos on Imperial coins. Augusta, pp. 44, 45, 
bust of youthful Dionysos (Tiberius—Livia, Domitian, Trajan). 
Eirenopolis in Cilicia, p. Ixiii, Dionysos in car drawn by panthers 
(Imperial). Epiphaneia, p. cxxvi, head of young Dionysos, Dionysos 
riding on panther (Imperial) pouring out wine (Julia Mamaea). 
Hieropolis, p. c, n. 3, bust of young Dionysos with grapes and 
thyrsos (Imperial), Pl. XIV. 6. Ikonion, p. xxiv, head of youthful 
Dionysos (first century s.c.) Issos, p. cxxviii, bearded Dionysos 
(fourth century в. c.). Korykos, p. бо, Dionysos, with usual attributes, 
standing before prize vase containing winged caduceus, palm-branch, 
aplustre (Valerian Senior) Laertes, p. 92, Dionysos pouring wine to 
panther (Cornelius Valerianus). 


Mallos, p. 98 (Coin Pl. 17), young * Dionysos nude to waist, seated 
left on a vine-trunk, from which issue branches bearing bunches of 
grapes, his right raised, his left on hip’ (385-333 в. c.), (cf. Gardner's 
Types, x. 35). 

Nagidos, pp. 119-115, types of Dionysos on rev.,with Aphrodite on 
obv., constant (except for period of Pharnabazos) in fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. ; p. rog, Pl. XIX. r, bearded Dionysos standing, with 
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chlamys round shoulders, в. с. 420-400 (Coin Plate 14); cf. p. 114, 
Pl XX. 7 (Gardner, Types, iv. 25), Dionysos with himation round 
lower limbs and over left shoulder, left hand on thyrsos, right holding 
grapes, fifth century m.c.; Brit. Mus. Cat. р. 110, Pl. XIX. 3, 
head of bearded Dionysos, circ. 400 в.с. М№Міпіса, p. 116, Pl. XXI. 
2, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, in car drawn by two 
panthers and a Seilenos (Sept. Sever.) Olba, p. 126, Dionysos 
standing, usual attributes (Geta). Seleucia ad Calycadnum, p. 133, 
Pl. XXIII. 11, Dionysos, in car drawn by panthers, pouring wine over 
panthers' heads, Seilenos kneeling and catching wine-drops in hand 
(Sept. Sever.) ; p. 134, Pl. XXIV. 2, infant Dionysos seated on throne, 
attended by three korybantes beating shield with sword (Macrinus). 
Soloi-Pompeiopolis, p. Ixxii, n. 3, archaic bearded head of Dionysos 
(cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Zell. Journ. 1898, p. 165); p. 151, Pl. XXVI. 11, 
bearded Dionysos with bull’s horns, standing to front, in long chiton, 
in right kantharos, left on thyrsos (?third century B.c.); p. 155, 
Dionysos bearded, with himation, boots, and usual attributes (Gordian 
ii). Syedra, p. xxxvi, n. 3, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos 
(Imperial) Tarsos, p. 208, Dionysos draped, usual attributes 
(Maximus); p. 205, Dionysos with Ariadne in biga of centaurs, one 
of whom carries lyre (Maximinus); cf. pp. 220, 222, 224; p. 200, 
Pl. XXXVI. 2, Dionysos standing, with right arm over head, on right 
satyr, on left panther. 

Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria: Ву. Mus. Cat. 

Ankyra, p. 11, bearded Dionysos seated, with himation, holding 
grapes (Caracalla) ; p. 12, young Dionysos in car drawn by elephants. 
Apameia, p. 234, Pl. XXVII. 4, 5, heads of young Dionysos crowned 
with ivy (first century B.c.). Laodikeia, p. 250, head of young 
Dionysos wreathed with ivy, Pl. XXIX. 11, circ. 47 B.C.; p. 257. 
Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (Commodus). Pessinous, 
p. 19, Dionysos standing. with himation (Anton. Pius); cf. coin of 
Geta, p. 22. 

* Seleukid kings of Syria,’ p. 107, Pl. XXVIII. 1, bust of young 
Dionysos, horned, three-quarter face on coin of Seleukos I; p. 109, 
bust of young Dionysos, three-quarter face, on coin of Seleukos II; 
p- 32, bust of young Dionysos, Seleukos IV; p. 56, head of young 
Dionysos on coins of Alexander Bala; pp. 64-65, Dionysiac types 
on coins of Antiochos VI; pp. 82, 84, on coins of Alexander Il; 
p- 93, of Antiochus IX. 

‘ Alexandria, in panther-biga, on coins of Trajan and Hadrian, 


pp. 51, 83. 
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‘Sicily’: Brit, Mus. Caf. p. 28, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned (late). Amestratos, p. 31, head of young Dionysos (late). 
Galaria: Gardner, Zypes, Pl. П. 2, Dionysos standing, holding cup 
and vine-branch, sixth century (Coin Pl. 19); Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 64, 
young Dionysos standing, early fifth century. Kalakte, p. 32, head 
of young Dionysos (late). Katana, pp. 52-53, head of young 
Dionysos, not infrequent on coins of period of decline. Cf. Head, 
Hist. Num. Fig. 72, p. 114, head of Seilenos on fifth-century coin 
of Catanaean Aitna. Naxos, Brit. Mus. Cai. pp. 118-120, Dionysiac 
types dominant in archaic and transitional period, on reverse 
grapes or Seilenos; head of Dionysos (circ. 500 8.c.), with pointed 
beard, long hair, and ivy-crown (Coin Pl 24). Head of young 
Dionysos (circ. 403 в.с.), with wavy hair and ivy-wreath, on rev. 
seated Seilenos with wine-cup (Coin Pl. 30). Tauromenion, pp. 232, 
234, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (period of decline); Hill, 
Sicilian Cornage, p. 200, Dionysos with bull or panther. 


Italy: Capua, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Italy’ p. 84, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, on rev. panther or lion with staff or thyrsos 
in mouth. Laos, р. 237, head of Dionysos ivy-crowned. Meta- 
ponton, p. 249, young Dionysiac head ivy-crowned ; p. 248, female 
Dionysiac head, with goat's horn above forehead, and ivy-wreath. 
Neapolis Apuliae, p. 399, head of young Dionysos, with ivy-crown, 
thyrsos over shoulder. Paestum, p. 274, head of androgynous 
Dionysos crowned with vine-leaves and grapes; cf. p. 278. 


CHAPTER VII 


HESTIA-CULTS 


AMONG the minor cults of Hellas that of Hestia specially 
arrests our attention for the light that it throws on a certain 
primitive phase of religious thought as well as on a special 
chapter in the history of primitive culture. Being the least 
anthropomorphic of Hellenic divinities, she appears to be 
the product ofthat period of animistic belief that may every- 
where have preceded a more precise anthropomorphism. At 
least, although Homer is silent about her, we can scarcely 
doubt her great antiquity. It has long been recognized that 
we must be cautious in the deductions we draw from Homer's 
silence. He may have known of her cult, and have found 
her figure inappropriate to the purposes of a divine drama. 
He uses the term iorin indeed merely as a common noun, 
designating the ‘hearth’ or the ‘fire of the hearth,’ but the 
word has at times a certain sacred association and value for 
him; for he regards the hearth as the natural place for the 
suppliant and as a thing that might serve as the pledge of 
an oath. 

But the first literary record of the personal goddess is found 
in the Theogony of Hesiod !, who speaks of her as the eldest 
daughter of Rhea and Kronos, and sister of Demeter. He 
does not, however, describe her nature or functions, and the 
first witnesses to these are certain passages in the Homeric 
Hymns *ê. One of them speaks of Hestia as the goddess 
*who dost haunt the holy house of King Apollo in Pytho 
divine, and ever from thy locks sleek unguents trickle down ?’: 
in the hymn to Aphrodite the virginity of Hestia is insisted 
on and explained: *God the Father gave her a fair boon 
instead of marriage, and ever she sitteth in the middle of the 
house, taking the fat of sacrifice, and she receiveth honours 
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in all temples ofthe gods, and among all men she hath been 
given the first place among divinities’; and finally another 
hymn, of which indeed the authority has been doubted, defines 
more particularly what were these privileges of hers: * with- 
out thee mortals make no festival, (there is none) where in 
the first thank-offering one poureth not forth the honey- 
sweet wine to Hestia first, and also at the closet! A glowing 
invocation in one of Pindar's Odes throws further light on 
her nature and on her place in the state-religion®. ‘Daughter 
of Rhea, sister of God most high and of Hera the partner of 
his throne, thou who hast for thy domain the halls of cities, 
with kindness welcome Aristagoras, with kindness his fellows, to 
thy chamber near thy auspicious sceptre; for honouring thee 
they keep the state of Tenedos erect, ofttimes with libations, 
ofttimes with reek of sacrifice, paying first reverence to thee 
among divinities.’ Aristagoras is not a victor in the games, 
but a newly-appointed magistrate of Tenedos, who, with his 
fellow-prytanies, does this special honour to Hestia in the 
public hall of the city. And, to complete this general literary 
picture of her, we may add the testimony ofthe Attic stage 
and of Plato: a peculiar phrase of Sophocles describes her 
as ‘the first-offerings of the libation ! ' ; and Euripides, who 
in one passage addresses her as ‘the Lady of Fire,’ identifying 
her strangely with Persephone and associating her with 
Hephaistos?, speaks in another of ‘the shrine of Hestia, 
meaning apparently the hearth, * wherewith every wise man 
would begin in the utterance of his prayers!?' It is in 
accordance with all this that in the parody of public prayer 
which we find in the Birds of Aristophanes®, the litany opens 
with the formula * pray first to the Bird-Hestia’; and that 
Plato maintains as a religious law that *the first act of sacrifice 
is due to Hestia 15. In fact there is nothing better attested 
in Greek religious literature than this ritual-priority of Hestia 
in certain private and public cult-acts of the Hellenic house- 
hold and state; later scholiasts and mythographers comment 
on it, giving sometimes fantastic explanations of it ®1": the 
careful Pausanias declares that in the sacrifices at Olympia 
* 4v. 865. 
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the goddess took precedence even of Olympian Zeus%, and 
Attic inscriptions prove that the Epheboi immediately upon 
their enrolment made offering to her first of all’. If we 
can trust one of the passages in the Homeric Hymns, we 
shall have to believe that the custom also prevailed of closing 
the ceremonies of Greek ritual with a prayer or liturgical act 
in her honour, and this seems to be implied by certain state- 
ments of Cicero and Cornutus 5 11, 

We might then be led by this evidence to conclude that 
Hestia was an original and eminent figure of the anthropo- 
morphic pantheon of the early Greek communities, and that 
she played a prominent part in their social organization. But 
a closer survey of the facts does not justify this view. The 
worship was undoubtedly of great antiquity. Some kind 
of cult of the hearth or of the hearth-goddess was probably 
an ancestral inheritance of the early Italic and Hellenic tribes ; 
although we need not regard the name Hestia-Vesta as 
a common inheritance of an imagined Graeco-Italic period, 
for the name could have migrated very early from Greece 
and have been attached to independent Latin cult* The 
record, however, inclines us to think that she counted less 
for Greek social life and religion than for Roman. Her 
vantage-ground in the Greek polis was the Prytaneion, the 
common city-hall which every independent state contained, 
though it might be called by different names. The scholiast 
on Pindar? commenting on the invocation of the Nemean 
ode 6, asserts positively that all Prytaneia belonged to Hestia, 
because in them was consecrated the common hearth upon 
which the sacred fire was kept burning. His knowledge is 
evidently derived, not merely from Pindar, but from other 
authorities as well; and to a great extent we can corroborate 
it independently. The Prytaneion at Athens 3°, though it is 
called ‘sacred to Pallas’ by a late scholiast of questionable 
authority, contained, together with the laws of Solon and an 
image of Eirene, a statue of Hestia; and Pollux may have 
been thinking of Athens when he affirms that the Hestia in 


5 Vide Gruppe, Griech. Kult. Myth. pp. 84-85, who would derive the Roman 
Vesta-worship wholly from the Greek. 
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the Prytaneion was {һе Hestia par excellence, or he may have 
been speaking generally. At Mantineia we hear, not indeed 
of any Prytaneion so-called, but of a round building called 
the ‘common Hestia of the State’; and it was probably 
from some such political centre as this that the district called 
Histiaiotis in Thessaly took its name*. At Olympia the 
Prytaneion stood within the Altis and contained a sacred 
hearth, from which the ashes were taken to furnish holy 
material for the ash-altar of Zeus Olympios%. In Syros*, 
in Lesbos *, and in Sinope?!*, we have record of the actual 
cult of Hestia Ilpuraveia, Hestia ‘of the city-hall, as at 
Naukratis we hear of Hestia Ilpuravris5. The account of 
a festival in the city-hall of the latter state is most instructive, 
On a certain day in the year a solemn banquet was held in 
honour of Apollo, the chief divinity of the state, and the 
occasion was called the *birthday-feast of Hestia’ (‘Eorlas 
ує#ё0ма). As in the proper personal sense Hestia could 
have had no birthday at all, for the anthropomorphic legend 
concerning her was not sufficiently detailed, I would interpret 
this curious phrase in the Naukratite calendar as 'the feast 
commemorating the foundation of the Prytaneion or of the 
public hearth'; and we thus rcalize how complete was the 
identification of these with the goddess. 

The Council or Boulé of the state might hold its meetings 
in the Prytaneion, or morc frequently in a special building 
that would be called the Bouleuterion ; and, as this would be 
certain to possess a hearth at which the members of the council 
would offer sacrifice, the cult-appellative — Eería Bovhala— 
would frequently and naturally arise. We find it actually 
attested of Athens”, Pergamon?? Erythrai??, Knidos, 
Kaunos%, and the Cilician Aigai?'. This evidence alone 
would suggest the general conclusion that throughout all 
Hellas a Hestia-cult, whatever form it took, was associated 
most intimately with the centre of the public life. And it 
is not all that can be quoted. In the ‘ Homarion' of Achaia, 


* Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, goddess Hestia; but this seems to me 
р. 51, would derive it from the personal less likely. 
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the chief shrine of the Achaian league®, was an ‘altar of Hestia, 
near which the Panachaean decrees were set up“; and in Kos, 
according to an interesting inscription of the third century B.C., 
she enjoyed the unique title of Taulas%, ‘the stewardess, 
probably as guardian of the city's property, a character which 
was salient in the Roman Vesta ^, but is not elsewhere attested 
in Hellenic cult. The divinity who usually exercised the 
function of guarding the store-room was Zeus °, who was not 
infrequently styled Tauias by the poets; and the connexion 
between Hestia Tapias and the supreme god in the ritual of 
Kos is peculiar and demands attention. Not only did she 
claim a special offering of an ox in the great sacrifice to Zeus, 
but when a fitting animal for him had been finally selected 
out of a number that were voluntarily offered by the citizens, it 
was then valued and its full price paid, not to the owner, but 
to ' Hestia Tamias, the guardian of the city's stock. The text 
in line 28 of the inscription is uncertain; but the preceding 
sentence makes it clear that the money for the ox that was to 
be sacrificed to Zeus was actually paid to Hestia. Neither of 
the two editors of the inscription offers any explanation, of this 
which is the most interesting fact in the liturgical archive. It 
is imperative to seek one. Why is Hestia entitled to claim, 
not only a special beast of sacrifice for herself, but also the 
money value of the ox which is freely offered by a tribe or an 
individual to Zeus? May we imagine that the owner of the 
animal, who might demand its full value from the community, 
generously forgoes his claim on condition that the money 
shall be paid into a common state-fund which is guarded by 
Hestia, just as a state-fund at Athens was guarded by Athena? 
If this is the real meaning of the transaction, it sets the goddess 
in the interesting position, which she nowhere else appears to 
hold, of the divine trustee of state-money. Another explanation 
may seem more probable ; that this transference of the purchase- 
money to Hestia was intended to support the fiction that she 
was really the owner of the ox, and that therefore in very truth 


* Vide vol. I, p. 43 
t Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 148. 
с Vide Zeus, R. 103*. 
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it was offered to Zeus аф torias by the divine embodiment of 
the city’s life. If this hypothesis is correct, it affords a still 
more striking illustration of the religious tie between the 
citizens and the hearth-goddess, who by this fiction presents 
them, as it were, to Zeus. 

We may believe that Hestia won this position in the Pry- 
taneion because of the ancient sanctity of the domestic family- 
hearth, and especially of the king’s hearth in the king’s palace ; 
and there is good reason for regarding the Prytaneion as 
occupying the place in the historic Greek ‘polis’ of the 
BaoiXeiov or king's palace in the prehistoric*. We are 
informed by Aristotle 2 that the religious officials of the 
various Greek states who received their authority ‘from the 
common hearth, a phrase which at Athens at least was 
equivalent to the Prytaneion 3%, were variously called ‘archons,’ 
or ‘kings,’ or ‘prytanies’; and we can illustrate this by the 
ritual inscription of Kos45, which speaks of the уєрєафброѕ 
Вас:Хёор, one of the ‘kings’ who enjoyed special sacred privi- 
leges and who was charged with the sacrifice to Hestia®; and 
again by a striking passage in the Supplices of Aeschylus 
where the king is called the ‘irresponsible leader —zpéraris — 
who * maintaincth the public hearth-altar of the land 2%,’ We 
have no reason indeed to assert that the ordinary Greek 
Prytaneia were actually erected, after the general abolition of 
monarchy, on the site of the old royal-palaces; these latter 
were usually on the summit of the Akropolis, a position natu- 
rally inconvenient for the practical business that had to be 
performed in the town-hall. Only, as regards Athens, a vague 
reminiscence seems to have been preserved by Pollux that 
the oldest Prytaneion was on the Akropolis°; and even 


* This is the view of Curtius, Die 
Stadigeschichte von Athen, p. 51; 
Frazer, Journ. Philol. xiv, “the 
Prytaneum, Temple of Vesta, &c., 
р. 147; Preuner s.v. ‘Hestia’ in 
Roscher's Lexikon, 1, p. 2630. 

5 We may compare the close asso- 
ciation between the Vestals and the 
‘rex sacrificulus' at Rome, vide Frazer, 


Op. cit. pp. 155, 158. 

* Vide R. 30: if he is referring to 
Athens in this passage, which the con- 
text almost compels us to suppose, he 
must be speaking of prehistoric days, 
for he is aware that the Athenian pry- 
taneion of the historic period was in the 
lower city. 
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in late times the special cult of a ‘Hestia on the Akropolis, 
whose hearth may possibly have been the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios in the Pandroseion, was still maintained?!, More- 
over, the memory of the inherited association between the 
town-hall and the old royal palace appears to have survived 
in the historic period of Athens; for the archon-Basileus, the 
heir of the religious privileges of the primitive monarchy, held 
his court in or near the Prytaneion®, and this was either close 
by or was actually identical with the so-called * Basileion,' the 
building in which the ‘tribal kings’ held their meeting ^. 

We may then consider that the sanctity of the fire main- 
tained on the hearth of the prehistoric king, the head and 
leader of a number of contiguous families or clans, is the 
source from which the public Hestia-cult of the historic period 
immediately descends. 

Before we endeavour to determine from what feeling or belief 
or under what circumstances this peculiar sanctity of the king's 
hearth arose, we would wish to know whether the perpetual 
maintenance of a public or ‘state’-fire was universal in Greece. 
Some writers tacitly assume that it was, but the evidence is 
defective. The scholiasts and lexicographers speak indeed as 
if every Prytaneion maintained the ritual as a matter of course, 
and as if every colony that was sent away took with it the holy 
fire from the town-hall of the metropolis?!. But it is likely 
that they are only generalizing from trustworthy records con- 
cerning Athens. Here at least we are certain that the custom 
was maintained and that the Prytaneion was regarded in some 
sense as the source of the Ionic colonies because they thence 
derived the sacred fire 3°; and if the old Euboeic city Histiaia 
was really an Ionic colony from Attica, it may have derived 
its name from this source. We hear also of a perpetual fire 
in the Prytaneion at Elis?, and again at Delphi, though here 
it was not maintained—as far as we can gather—in the Pry- 
taneion, nor definitely associated with a cult of Hestia, but 
with Apollo and the Apolline temple °, just as Apollo Lykeios 


2 Suidas, S.7. dpxwv, suspect that there were two names for 
b Combining the vague passage in the same building. 
Suidas with Pollux, 8. 111, we may © Vide vol. 4, Apollo К. 128 P, 
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of Argos was the cherisher of the sacred fire of the Argive 
state. At Lykosoura in Arcadia a perpetual fire was main- 
tained in the temple of Pan®. And here and there the custom 
may have prevailed in shrines of lesser prestige, the ritual 
having no direct political significance, as on the altar of the 
heroine Iodamas at Koroneia®, where the fire was connected 
with the cult of the departed spirit. The evidence then is 
somewhat scanty, and the passage quoted from Plutarch % 
reads as if the maintenance of this rite in temple or Pry- 
taneion were by no means universal in his time. It may 
well have fallen into desuetude with the decay of the Hellenic 
communities. And the general evidence of its prevalence, as 
a public or family custom, among early Aryan stocks, strongly 
moves us to believe that it was once at least a universal religious 
institution of the Greek as of the Italic races. 

As regards its explanation, a generally accepted view is 
that which was put forward many years ago by Dr. 
Frazer in an article cited above. He traces the origin of 
this Graeco-Italic and probably Indo-European rite to the 
measureless importance of fire for the primitive community 
and the great difficulty of procuring it on any special 
emergency: therefore expediency dictated the custom of 
insisting that there should always be one fire at least in the 
village or town that should never be extinguished: as the 
chief or king was most concerned with the wants of the com- 
munity, it was his hearth that was chosen for the purpose : and 
the whole Vestal establishment at Rome reflects in an interesting 
way the household of the primitive king whose daughters 
perform the time-honoured women's duty of looking after the 
fire which in his house must be kept up night and day. He 
admits that this idyllic picture of a simple and remote past is 
more faintly reflected in Hellenic hearth-ritual; for Hellas 
knew nothing of Vestals; the sacred fire might sometimes be 
maintained by an elderly married woman who no longer 
cohabited with her husband, such as the Pythia at Delphi; 
sometimes, as at Naukratis, women were excluded from the 


* Vide infra, p. 433. > Paus. 9. 34, 2. 
* Vide Frazer's list of instances, op. cit. pp. 163, 169-171. 
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Prytaneion altogether, a strange fact and not casily recon- 
cileable with Dr. Frazer's theory. Again, while at Rome it 
was the custom to rekindle the sacred flame, if extinguished, 
by the rubbing of sticks*, a process that belongs to the very 
beginnings of our culture: in Greece, according to Plutarch, 
the method adopted was ignition by a burning-glass®. Now, as 
ritual is so strongly conservative, this may belong to the original 
institution of the rite. But a people who had arrived at the use 
of a burning-glass were under no strenuous need of maintaining 
a perpetual fire merely for utilitarian purposes. We may suspect 
rather the direct influence of some religious feeling. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Frazer's explanation rests on a vera causa 
found working in primitive human society; and he is able 
to quote one example, namely, from the Andaman Islanders, 
of the practice being maintained for purely practical reasons 
without any admixture of discoverable religion. But in all 
the other instances which he quotes the religious element 
seems certainly present; only he regards it as secondary, 
a later accretion upon an originally secular institution. On 
the other hand, it will appear to many inquirers to be para- 
mount in the Graeco-Italic practice, while the utilitarian 
intention is doubtful and obscured. In Rome the ex- 
tinction of the sacred fire was regarded as the greatest 
calamity, the gloomiest omen, boding disaster for the state; 
and we may suppose that the Greek feeling was similar, 
though it has been less clearly attested’. Now it is true 
that a religious superstition, so strong as this of the Romans. 
may come to attach to a simple act that was at first one 
of mere secular utility: what is of practical importance for 
our daily life is often protected in our early social history 
by the violent exaggeration of religion, and this is some- 
times a law of progress. But it seems possible also that 
the Graeco-Italic ritual may have been entirely religious in 
its origin: the fire on the chief's hearth may have been 
regarded as the external thing in which the soul of the 
chief resided, and as therefore bound up with his luck and his 
life, and as the community's life was involved in his, it would 
* Vide Festus, 5. 2. ignis. 5 Plut. Ft, Num. c. 9. 
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be highly desirable to maintain his fire. Then when the 
kingship passed away, the same idea may have attached to 
the fire on the hearth of the city-hall; it may have been 
regarded as the soul and hence the luck of the state: 
naturally, therefore, the departing colonists would wish to take 
a portion of it away with them, not because they had any 
thought or remembrance of the difficulty of making fire for 
themselves, but because they desired to bind their future civic 
life with the old, to take with them the soul and the luck of 
Athens or Argos. That these sacred fires were thus asso- 
ciated with the ancestral life of the state, in the earliest 
period with the life of the king who becomes an ancestor, 
is a proposition, like many others in comparative religion, 
difficult to prove in any particular case. But the legend of 
the firebrand that holds the life of Meleager, the perpetual 
fire that was maintained at Argos in honour of the ancestor 
Phoroneus?, the ritual of Iodamas mentioned above, are facts 
suggesting that the explanation here ventured was true of 
ancient Greece at least, and Dr. Frazer himself has collected 
other data that may incline us to apply this explanation to 
the similar ritual of other societies ©. 

At all events, we may dismiss from the present inquiry his 
ingenious theory of the secular origin of the perpetual fire- 
ritual; for, if it is true, it is not relevant to us now. The cult 
of Hestia did not arise from the maintenance of a public 
hearth to supply each visitor with the necessary spark on 
an emergency: for Hestia in her earliest guise belongs no 
more to the Prytaneion or the king's palace than to the 
homestead of the humblest householder whose fire is put 
out every night. 


* This point is illustrated by obser- 
vations on practices of the Bahau of 
Borneo made by Prof. Nieuwenhuis, 
Verhandl. II. Internat. Congr. f. Allge- 
meine Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 
P- 115: the hearth of the chieftain's 
house is hallowed to the spirits, and 
each householder for his new house 
brings earth from the same pit that 
provided earth for the king's hearth, 


and lights his first fire from the king's 
fire, but no perpetual fire is mentioned. 

> Paus. 2. 19, 5. 

* Op. cit.: note especially the asso- 
ciation between the perpetual sacred 
fire and ancestor-cult in New Zealand; 
and cf. Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1907, pp- 
24-26 for connexion between the souls 
of departed members of the family and 
the cook-god of the hearth in China. 
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Leaving, then, the question as to the original meaning 
of these perpetual fires, we might at least expect that Hestia, 
the personal goddess, who presided over the king’s hearth and 
later over the hearth of the city-hall, each being in its turn the 
central point of the life of the community, would naturally 
acquire the position of one of the leading divinities of the 
Greek political world; and again that, as she had her place 
at the joint-hearth of the ‘gens!’ and at the hearth of each 
separate family, she would figure as a prominent tutelary 
divinity of the ritual specially connected with the life and 
the law of the family and the clan. It is surprising at 
first sight to find that this was not the case. When we 
look closely at the facts, we discern that she plays no clear 
directing part in the life of the state or the family. A shadowy 
potency present in the city-hall or council-chamber, she does 
not inspire counsel or guide the body politic. The prayers 
of the councillors are proffered to Zeus Boulaios or Athena 
Boulaia: the Hestia govAaía of Athens was merely the &oria 
of the council-chamber, the hearth which was called her altar, 
and it is clear from the various records of it that there was no 
statue to mark the presence of her as a personal divinity: 
even if she had an altar there, other than the hearth, it was 
claimed by Zeus?. She was remembered very vaguely at 
the first libation in the usual sacrifice, but the prime object 
of the libation is commonly some higher deity. Even the per- 
petual fires that are recorded do not, as we have seen, belong 
always to her. It is Apollo, not Hestia, who is the builder of 
cities and, with Zeus and Athena, their chief protector; and if 
a late author chooses to state that the Cretan Knossos was 
built by Hestia, he is probably confusing her with Rhea, 
Nor can we say that Diodoros was expressing a genuine 
mythologic dogma of the popular religion when he speaks 
of Hestia as the discoverer of house-building!^?; he is 
probably led to this statement merely by his impression 
that the hearth is the essential kernel of the household. If 
we look at the ritual of the phratria, the gens, or the house- 
hold, we find in our records no prominence of Hestia at 
all. The marriage-ceremonies appear to have almost ignored 
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her2: it is only a late rhetorician, like Menander, who recom- 
mends that the happy bridegroom should pray to Hestia as 
well as to Eros and the deities of birth 10°, It is more remark- 
able that she is not mentioned at all in the various accounts of 
the Amphidromia, the ritual performed five days after a birth, 
when those who had assisted at it and were therefore unclean, 
stripped themselves and ran naked around the household hearth, 
bearing the child in their hands: this was in the main a purifica- 
tion ceremony, corresponding to our ‘ churching, but it was also 
a christening-service, for the name was given to the child in 
this celebration, and relatives sent it presents of good omen. 
Yet there is no hint of the recognition of the personal Hestia 
in this matter, although the ritual seems essentially to belong 
to her, and, if any personal deity were needed for it, we should 
have expected to hear of her rather than of that fictitious hero, 
Amphidromos, who was invented to stand for its patron 1°. 
Again, as regards the process of the adoption of children, in 
which both the household and the members of the phratry were 
deeply interested, the whole ceremony possessed a marked 
religious character, but the personal deities that take cognizance 
of it are Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria, and there is no 
mention of Hestia. Our record for Attica, though usually 
fuller than what we have for any other state, may be here 
defective; but it is confirmed by the negative evidence of 
non-Attic archives, such as the ritual-inscription of Kos, pre- 
scribing the ceremonies on the occasion of a birth ^, and the 
long and valuable Delphic code of the Labyadai-phratry 
which deals specially with adoption’; in neither the one 
nor the other is the personal Hestia mentioned at all. In 
the Attic household the only actual service performed in her 
honour, apart from the usual first libation, appears to have 
been a family meal which may have been sacramentally taken 
round the hearth and regarded as a sacrifice to her; but all 
that we are definitely told about it is that * when the ancients 
were sacrificing to Hestia, they gave no one a share in the 
* We have indeed one inscription * > Paton and Hicks, Jaser. 36. 


which associates her with Zeus Teleios, © Collitz, Dialect-Inschr. 2561. 
a marriage-divinity. 
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offerings’ 1°: this may mean that the offering, which may have 
been an animal, was wholly consumed in the fire, or, more 
probably, that the household ate it in secret and allowed no 
outside person to partake: hence ‘he is sacrificing to Hestia’ 
became a proverb for a secret business, or an equivalent to our 
‘charity begins at home.’ 

To explain this comparative insignificance of Hestia in 
ritual.ceremonies where she might be supposed to be 
chiefly concerned, as well as in the general religion, and to 
reconcile it with the vague pre-eminence in ritual and in 
the Prytaneia that is assigned to her on good authority, is 
the chief problem presented by the Hestia-cult. To solve 
it we must deal briefly with the question of her origin. In 
the opinion of Preuner?, who has devoted a laborious investiga- 
tion to this cult, Hestia was originally a goddess of fire, her 
name itself being derived from an Indo-Germanic root ‘vas’ = 
shine; the element of fire, which was regarded as pure and 
divine in its own right, added sanctity to the hearth, and the 
ideas that attached to the hearth came to be the leading 
factors in the development of the cult-figure, so that Hestia 
at an early period ceased to be the goddess of fire in general, 
and became specialized as the goddess of the ritual-fire on 
hearth and altar: finally, the city-halls, the kowal сто: of the 
states, arose after the identification of Hestia with the family- 
hearth, and when the idea was prevalent of the city as a joint 
family. But his theory does not deal with the difficulty set 
forth above, and his view concerning her original significance 
does not wholly accord with the facts that must serve as our 
data for Hestia's character and cult. There is no trait in 
her that reveals a glimpse of a prehistoric nature-goddess or 


elemental daimon °. 


* Vide his treatise Z/estia-Vesta 
(1864), and his more recent essay in 
Roscher, Zexikon, vol. i, s.v. ‘ Hestia.’ 

b Hestia-Vesta, p. 78. 

* The philosophic but frivolous iden- 
tihcation of Hestia with the earth seems 
to have been connected with the ideas 


We have no right to suppose that she 


that as the hearth was the centre of the 
house so the earth was the centre of the 
world of Godf, and that the round 
temple of Hestia was a symbol of the 
earth (Festus, p. 263, Muller): Wieseler's 
opinion that the omphalos of Delphi 
and elsewhere was an agalma of Hestia, 
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was ever а divinity of the element of бге, for neither in her 
myth, cults, nor cult-epithets is any trace of such a conception 
discernible. Hephaistos is obviously the fire-god, and his 
legends and worship do not touch Hestia’s at a single point. 
We have, indeed, the two parallel phrases, "Hóawros уед 
and ‘Eoria yeAä, indifferently used when a crackling on the 
hearth suggested that the spirit in the fire was laughing*; 
but obviously it was equally natural for the superstitious to 
exclaim, ‘the fire is laughing’ ("H@avoros yeAG) as “the hearth 
is laughing’ ('Eería yeAa). Only once are the two divinities 
associated in an invocation, and this is a doubtful passage of 
a Euripidean fragment ®. 

If Hestia, then, is not the goddess of fire in general, may we 
explain her as arising from the sacrificial fire in particular, 
which burned on altar or hearth? In the Indo-Iranian 
religion this appears to have been the origin of Agni’, who 
develops into a great divine power, the central point of Vedic 
religion, and a corner-stone of Brahman theosophy, but whose 
personification was never sufficiently anthropomorphic to dis- 
guise his ritualistic origin. But when we look closely at the 
Greek phenomena we are not contented with this explanation 
of Hestia. The sacrificial fire in itself does not appear to 
have been regarded as her equivalent ; while in one well-known 
passage Sophocles identifies it with Hephaistos*. And when 
the sacred fire is carried away from hearth or altar for purifying 
or protective purposes, as the fire from the Delphic temple was 
brought to purify the Greek temples after the Persian pollution, 
or as the fire was taken from the altar of Zeus the leader to 
precede the Spartan king on the march against the enemy, 
Hestia does not appear to have had any concern with it at all. 
The пёр âavaror, the ‘deathless’ fire which was worshipped at 
Delphi in its own right, was distinguished from Hestia, though 
co-ordinated with her in the formula of the Amphictyonic 
oath?®. But where the fire was burning on domestic or public 


Ann. 4, Inst. 1857, p. 150, is wholly * Vide Hephaistos, R. 3, 4. 
unwarranted. For Pythagorean specu- > Vide Macdonell, Medic Mythology, 
lation about Hestia, vide Plut. 777. рр. 88-100. 

Num. c, t1. © Antig. 1006. 
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hearth or altar, which under the name of éeyápa ^ or Boyds ?? 
was regarded as itself a hearth, Hestia was there, not indeed 
always or perhaps usually as a personal goddess, but as a 
divinely immanent power. The primary and aboriginal fact 
with which our theory should start, but which is ignored or 
misstated in Preuner's elaborate treatise, is that the hearth 
and the hearth-spirit or hearth-goddess are called by the same 
name. We are driven then to assume that Hestia in her 
origin is nothing more than the holy hearth with its fire, and 
the records that have come down to us suggest that she was 
usually little more than this in the historic periods of Hellas. 
That the hearth was holy in its own right from almost 
immemorial antiquity in lands of Aryan habitation is a belief 
suggested by evidence that Dr. Frazer and others have col- 
lected; and in regard to Hellas and Italy the evidence is 
special and convincing*. The round hut-like shrine of the Italic 
cult, a type occasionally used and once perhaps prevalent 
generally for the Hestia-cult in Greece, has been traced back 
to a form of human habitation indigenous at a very early 
period in Central Europe and Mediterranean lands; and the 
great antiquity of hearth-worship in Italy at least is proved 
by the discovery of round huts in Italic villages, belonging to 
the neolithic period, with a hearth and an adjacent pit filled 
with the débris of sacrifice». We may believe then that the 
hearth was the holy centre of the house in the primitive 
period, and that the word éería is, like dorv, a derivative 
from the primitive root ‘vas’= inhabite. What gave it its 
sanctity among the Aryan people is an interesting question 
for comparative religion to solve, We might imagine that 
ancestor-worship may have been one of the prior causes, as 
the spirit might be supposed to haunt the hearth which the 
living ancestor loved; and we may find evidence in favour 


* We have some evidence of its 1906, p. 135. 
sacredness in the Mediterranean in the > Vide Pfuhl, Zur Geschichte des 
‘Early Minoan’ period: in the ellipti- Arvenbaues in Athen, Mittheil. 1905, 
cally shaped house found recently in pp. 331-374; cf. also ZA. Arch. ibid. 
Crete a low altar was discovered near © Vide Worterbuch der Alt-indischen 
the ashes of the hearth, vide E24. Arch. Sprache, by Uhlebeck. 
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of this assumption among non-Aryan® and here and there 
among Aryan tribes. In Latin legend the male divinity of 
the hearth may occasionally have been regarded as an ancestor, 
but this belief may have arisen spontaneously from the feeling 
that the life of the community or specially of the king was 
bound up with the sacred fire. It is quite possible that a 
growing ancestor-cult may here and there in the communities 
which we are immediately considering have enhanced the 
sanctity of the hearth; but the traces of the association 
between the two are too slight to enable us to affirm that 
the one engendered the other. It may well be that in Hellas 
at least the hearth-cult is the prior fact; and we may 
with more reason maintain that the family hearth became 
sacred for two reasons: first, because of the pre-animistic 
feeling of religious awe that immemorially attached to fire, 
the proofs of which come to us from a very wide area of 
observation ; secondly, because in the Mediterranean lands 
the hearth or hearth-altar was built of Sacred stones, and its 
sanctity may have been a derivation of a very old pillar-cult 
which has left its imprint on the domestic architecture of the 
Mycenean-Minoan period. 

Hestia, then, is originally not the goddess who made the 
hearth holy, but is in very essence ‘holy hearth,’ the hearth 
being a sacred structure with sacred fire upon it; and this 
religious perception belongs to the animistic, possibly the 
pre-animistic, period; then, the later anthropomorphism, the 
dominant passion of the Hellenic people, tries to make a 
personal goddess of her, and the attempt is comparatively 
a failure. The direct proofs of the real anthropomorphic 
cult in Greece are very few. Sacrifice is no certain test of 
the more advanced conception, for it is consistent with the 
pre-anthropomorphic view of religion, while no doubt it 
assisted the development of the belief in divine persons. 
A unique example of the higher and lower applications of 


* Frazer, op. cit. p. 169, n. 5 quotes human being which is supposed to 
some evidence from Slavonic worship: represent the ancestor being carved on 
the clearest and most interesting is the pillar behind the fire-place (ibid. 
from New Zealand, the likeness of a р. 168). 
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sacrifice is given by two interesting inscriptions of Kos‘: 
in one a sacrifice, mainly of cakes and cereals, is prescribed 
to Hestia Tapias, the personal goddess; in the other, what 
appears to be the same sacrifice is to be offered merely 
eb’ écríav, no person being mentioned. We seem here to 
have the ritual presented to us at once in its animistic and 
its anthropomorphic aspect. Again, it might seem that an 
early Delphic ritual, to which the lines already quoted from 
an Homeric hymn appear to point?, recognized her clearly 
as a personal goddess, ‘ from whose locks ever liquid unguent 
trickles down’: surely, it may be said, this must refer to some 
statue of Hestia, which was constantly anointed with oil, as 
had been and long continued to be the custom with the 
sacred stones, the precursors in religion of the idol. But 
there is no hint of a statue of Hestia at Delphi in the later 
period, and it is most unlikely that at the early date to which 
the hymn belongs, when the anthropomorphic ritual was even 
less developed, an image of the goddess should have already 
emerged. Probably the phrase alludes to some Delphic rite 
of feeding the public hearth with oil: the poet's imagination 
works in personifying forms, but the logic of the ritual does 
not demand a personal idea. Statues of Hestia were evidently 
very rare in the public cults of Greece: we are told of one 
in the Athenian Prytaneion ??; and Pindars Nemean ode 
suggests that there was one also in the city-hall of Tenedos, 
though the poet may imagine her there as a sceptred goddess, 
but in unseen presence : the only other example is the Parian 
image carried off by Tiberius, probably a famous work of 
Skopas 9. Pausanias comments on the absence of the idol from 
the cult of Hermione ?? ; and, as far as I can find, her figure 
does not appear on the coins of Greek communities. It is 
clear that her cult was served merely by a Bwpdés, a hearth- 
altar, and Hestia BovAaí(a or Проторс(а was rarely more than 
thisa. When men swore by Hestia, they swore by the holy 


This was clearly the case at desires to save himself from his mur- 
Kaunos*, Athens %, and was probably derers he springs to the holy hearth; 
so at Naukratis ^. We notice that when there is evidently no statue of Hestia ®, 
Theramenes in the council.chamber 
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hearth, not necessarily by any personality, just as the Norse- 
man might swear by an iron ring or by his sword; and it has 
long been recognized that the religious oath is consistent with 
the pre-anthropomorphic belief We may observe that it 
well accords with these facts that no single temple of Hestiä 
is recorded in Greece, with one exception, namely in Elis??. 
In his account of Olympia we are informed by the conscientious 
Pausanias of the Hestia of the Prytaneion, whence the ashes of 
the holy hearth went to supply the ash-altar of Zeus; and he 
adds that the Eleans always sacrificed to Hestia first, and after 
her to Zeus Olympios. But Xenophon speaks of the temple 
of Hestia near the Bouleuterion, and this “temple? could not 
have been the same as the Prytaneion, as the excavations show 
that the Bouleuterion was in the south of the Altis, the city- 
hall north-east. Here, then, and, as far as we know, here only, 
the perception of her as a personal goddess was vivid enough 
to prompt the erection of a separate temple in her honour. 
Finally, the curious practice, of which we have evidence only 
from the Roman period, of bestowing the title of ‘the Hestia 
of the city’ or ‘the Hestia of the commonwealth' upon certain 
honourable women and priestesses at Sparta % and in Arcadia?$, 
reveals the anthropomorphic idea, but no strong perception ot 
personal godhead: for the Greek states, though they might 
address the mistress or wife of the tyrant or dynast as Aphrodite, 
did not even in the latest period attach the names of their high 
divinities to their ordinary private citizens and officials. 

In fact, the aboriginal perception of the holy hearth as 
a potent presence, not as a personal individual, explains 
nearly all her ritual and the difficulty set forth above. 
She has the honour of the first libation or sacrifice, because 
this is thrown into the fire whether on the hearth of the hall 
or the hearth-altar of the court-yard or the state-chamber *. 
Yet such vague precedence of the hearth-spirit need have 
offended no robust anthropomorphic divinity to whom the 
ritual was really directed. It is usually one of these higher 

* Note that in Homer, 77. 9. 220 offering to Hestia as need be, for we 


Achilles throws the 6vgAaí into the fire must suppose the fire was on some 
before a meal: this is as much an kind of hearth. 
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beings that overshadows Hestia and cherishes even her per- 
petual fire. And as she did not really belong, or was only 
faintly attached, to the anthropomorphic system, so most 
of the hearth-ritual was pre-anthropomorphic merely, and 
belonged rather to embryonic than to higher religion. The 
child is borne round the hearth at the Amphidromia at 
Athens"; in the ceremony at Chaironeia, * ox-hunger ', per- 
sonated by a slave, is driven from the public hearth with blows, 
and wealth and health are bidden to enter?*; or at Athens 
the pig was carried around the hearth to absorb the hearth's 
purifying virtue before he was used to purify the Athenian 
assembly 18, and all this without any call upon a personal Hestia 
or any other divinity to assist. And so far as she succeeded in 
being personal, her personality clings to the hearth and often 
fades back into it. She is feminine because toria is a word of 
feminine formation: she is the daughter of Zeus and lives 
under his shadow because her household life resided mainly in 
the burning altar of Zeus “Epxeîos, and because he is chiefly the 
god of the state, and she the hearth-altar of the state: she is 
pure and virginal, not because fire in general was necessarily 
so regarded?— the career of Hephaistos the fire-god shows 
that it was not—but because the hearth, like all altars, must 
not be polluted, and with its sacred fire was the source of 
purity^: she attracts no mythology and can play no part 
in the stirring mythic drama, because she has scarcely any 
life at all independent of the hearth and the hearth-altar. 
As the Greek mind had risen far above its earlier animistic 
religion, Hestia could not be for them what Vesta was for 
Rome ; and as it was far less the victim of sacerdotalism than 
the Vedic, Hestia could not attain the prestige of Agni, a 
divinity that in many respects resembles her in the Vedic 
religion. Her failure to achieve a high place in the anthropo- 
morphic religion may be explained as the similar but less 
conspicuous failure of Gaia has been. The career of a Hellenic 
divinity depended partly on the name ; and the goddess Hestia 


* This was the view of Lactantius, guard the purity of the Prytaneion at 
Div. Inst. 1. 12, and of Ovid, Fast. 6. Naukratis “®, 
* Hence the rigid rules to safe- 
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has the name of a common and immobile thing. As the name 
‘hearth’ clung to her, she could not emerge and develop into 
a free personality with an individual and complex character or 
history, like Artemis or Athena. 

Originally, indeed, the sanctity of the hearth may well have 
been a potent factor in early social evolution, a basis for 
part of the structure of social and domestic morality ; but in 
the later period Hestia scarcely appears as the guardian of the 
morallaw. It is rather Zeus who protects the privilege of the 
hearth-suppliant or guest and the ties of kindred, just as Hera 
maintained the religious bond of marriage. Nevertheless, the 
saying in one of the fictitious proems ofthe laws of Charondas, 
that the magistrates should be regarded as fathers who main- 
tain the hearth of the state, and that disobedience to them 
will incur the punishment of the ‘hearth-abiding daemones, 
may reflect something of primitive thought 22. 

The chief value of the cult that has been examined in this 
chapter lies in the glimpse that it affords us of a world of 
religious feeling difficult for us to understand or clearly to 
describe, a world of zumina rather than ®eoi, of divine 
potencies that have not yet become persons, a world that lies 
far in the background of what may be called modern religion. 

It may be that for the popular imagination and belief 
she was a more real personage than we find her to have 
been in the state-cult and ritual. In Rhodes a private person 
set up a dedication to Hestia and Zeus TéAeiws, probably to 
secure a happy marriage ° ; from Herakleia we have a petition 
of Dorkas praying to Hestia in behalf of *her very own self 
and for Aphroditias?''; but the anthropomorphic conception 
is no more inevitable here than in the prayers of Herakles or 
Alkestis to the household hearth?. Only when a number of 
persons at Rhodes form themselves into a guild under the 
name of 'Hestiastai?", it is natural to suppose that Hestia 
was a real personal divinity for them. 

But neither the literature nor the art enables us to affirm 
that Hestia had a strong personal hold upon the minds of 
the people. Her figure appears indeed in early vase-paintings, 
for instance on the Frangois vase in company with Demeter 
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and Chariklo, but without distinctive character or attribute. 
On a vase of the late archaic period, painted by Oltos, she 
sits by the throne of Zeus, clad in long drapery and holding 
branches of flowers and fruits*; these attributes are picturesque 
only, but some religious reminiscence may have guided the 
artist in placing her by Zeus; just as the associations of 
ritual may have suggested to Pheidias that she should not be 
wanting from the company of subordinate divinities whose 
figures adorned the throne of Zeus at Olympia 9. But in 
the matter of grouping, the art that dealt with Hestia was 
capricious and without a plan. On the vase of Sosias she is 
seated by the side of Amphitrite, as also in the Olympian 
dedications of Mikythos?? she was grouped with the sea- 
divinities. On the monuments that have come down to us 
she can only be recognized, and this is rare, where an inscription 
helps us; for no speaking and decisive art-symbol appears to 
have been appropriated to her. As regards any ideal type 
that may have been fixed for her, we know little; but it may 
be true that she was usually represented asa woman of mature 
years and full forms”, the type of the ‘materfamilias.’ We 
might be able to say more if we had any exact evidence 
concerning the only famous representation of her that existed 
in antiquity, the Parian Hestia of Scopas *. We know that 
the great sculptor represented her as seated, inspired perhaps 
by a phrase in the Homeric hymn, or in accordance merely 
with the natural way of imagining the hearth-goddess; and 
we have every reason to believe that he set up two torch- 
holders by her, symbol of her perpetual fire. We would 
gladly know how this master of emotional expression treated 
her countenance. But all attempts to discover a trace of his 
work have failed. 

Generally speaking, in spite of the suspected statement of 
a very late authority °" that she was painted in private houses 
near the hearth, we may believe that Greek art dealt very 
little with the figure of Hestia. It may well have preferred 
the more concrete full-blooded forms of the anthropomorphic 
pantheon. 

a Mon. d. Inst. ТО. 23-24. 
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Mepvnraı тату Өєбтортоѕ ev Kamnăiow. Cf. Diogenian 2. до (Paroem. 
Gr. р. 168 Gaisford) êri rûv крофа mwparróvrev oi yàp “Eorig Өбортє 
ovâtv ёёёфероу ris Óvaías. 

1 Cic. De Nat. Deor. 2. 67 Nam Vestae nomen a Graecis est—ea 
est enim, quae ab illis ‘Eoria dicitur—vis autem eius ad aras et focos 
pertinet: itaque in ea dea quod est rerum custos intumarum, omnis 
et precatio et sacrificatio extrema est. 


? Purification ceremonies, cf. К. 2. Suidas s.v. mepieriapyos' б 
nepwalaipov Tijv “Eoriav kai тї» ЄккХуо(ар kai т> mw, “lorpos èv тос 
'Arrikois mepioria, noi, тротауорейета та кабарт‹а kal oi rà iepă kabai- 
povres mepioriapxoı. Cf. Pollux, 8. 104 тєр! mepwrridpyov ékáÜaipov 
Xoipidiors pikpois отог тїр éxk\nciav, 


Amphidromia, ? associated with Hestia. 


: - : 
1° Schol. Theaet. 160 E 'Auduüpópia" ўрёра пёртту rois Врёфесі» ёк 
ywereas ойто rndeiva, тар doov èv rary кадаіроусі ras xeipas ai тиусфаү4- 
a , 53 2 M х [3 , , a ГА 
pevat Tis paweeos Kal Tù Врёфос тєрї тїр Eoriav фёрохоч rpéxovaat кбкХо, 
ka тойуона ridevra тойтф, Sapa Te miunovoi rà nabio, ds érl тд mhelorov 
modvmodas ко! omnias, of re Фо: kal oikeioı кай ётћёс oi rpocjkovres, 


? Bekk. Anecd. 207. 13 ‘Augidpduar éoriacis Фуорбир émi vois 
Bpépeow, per’ óMyas ђшќраѕ тод rexdivav Exner 8 amd тоё duds8popeiv 
каї mepirpéxew mavraxod pera той тадіоу Emivovras rois бєй. Hesych. 
5.0. Арорийрфиор рар" арф:дрбша" tori 86 1jpepâv énrà drd rìs уєруўсєос, 
ev jj то Врефоѕ Bacrá(vvres тері тө ёстіау yupvol rpéxovot. 


? Ritual in the Prytaneion. Cf. R. 58, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. 
Naukratis. Schol. Pind. Vem. 11. І mpvraveia noi Aaxetv rv "Eoriav 
тарбсо» ai тфу médewy Eoria Ev vois mpuravelois dpidpuvra kai rò ієрди 
Acyöpevov тӯр êri rovrov Emikeırau. Et. Mag. 5.7. mpvraveia (p. бод. 28) 
бт Tò їєрдь mp êri тоётои dmókerrar kal тойс блог more dzroiklay отё\Аорта$ 
aurödev aderdaı rà dz tis torias тёр. 

? Aesch. Suppl. 370 со то nós од 82 тд 8 шор, Tpuraws äkpıros dv, 
kpariveis Ворд» Eoriav xBovös. Cf. Stobae. MA’ c. до (Meineke, vol. 2, 
p. 182) ур 86 каї трд rods ăpxovras edvorav duadvAdrrew каӨатер татрдочи 
єйтебодута kal oeBopévous’ îs б р) Siavoodpevos ойто тісе дку» xaxis 
BovAns Saipoow €oriouxois. Äpxovres yàp toriovxotoi médews xai moMróv 
cornpias (from the * zpooípta ибдог” of * Charondas . 


33 Aristot. 1322 b 26 exopevn 86 ravens “ётарбХөа| 7 mpós ras Évoias 
5 А , 
dpopiopim tas kotvăs mágas, oas pi) Tois iepeiow Атоб(дооч» ó vâuos, ФМА 
drd rîs Kowis corias Exovaı Thy тийр” kaXovsi 8 oi рё» Äpxovras rovrovs, 
"e 21) 26088 2 
oi 06 Вастћєіс, oi 86 mpvráves. 
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24 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 6. 8, 1 (p. 694 А), at Chaironeia бита ris 
ori märpıos, ў» 6 pêv ăpxov ёті rìs kowis €orias dpa, төв 8 Хор ёкастоѕ 
en’ ой xadeirat Ge BovAlpov efehacis* Kal rûv oikerüv Eva Tumrovres 
dyvivats paßdoıs 8:0 бүрд». ekeAavvovory, emieyovres, “Ew BovAmpov, ёт de 
mAoVTov Kal Uyietav, 

25 Animal sacrifice: cf. R. 48. Callim. zz Cerer. 108 каї rûv oiv 
2фауер rûv “Eoria Єтрєфє ийтпр. ? Swine: Aristoph. Vesp. 844 xotpoxopetov 
“Еотіаѕ. Schol. 20. ‘Eorias 06, ётєї éni ris corias трёфоооч xoipovs. Eupolis, 
Frag. Meineke, 2, p. 541 (Athenae. p. 657 A) ойк, aX 2боор B jak 
(одох ?) Onaria. 

æ Type of Hestia. Euseb. Praef. 3. 11, 7 (from Porphyry) ('Eoria) 
îs йуа\џа парбеикӧу ep corias mupös idpuptvov . . . onuaivovorw aùrijv 
yuvarkös «де mpoudorov. СЁ. Artemid. Oneirokr. 2. 44 ‘Eoria mpeoßürıs. 

37 Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 395 ‘Н 'Eería. . . karapxăs тїр оїк{ар ebpotoa 
ijv Evrös râv оїкоу €ypadov tva rovrous тиреу... обтю xai Tov éjíariov Ма 


каХобочи ду eis фиХаки r&v otkov ypáþovow. 
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88 Phokis. 

Delphoi : сЁ R. 3, Apollo R. 128». Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 107. 
Amphictyonic oath, ёфгоркобитс 86 Ocuus kai Andov IIóftos каї Лато xai 
"Артєшѕ kal ‘Eoria kal mip GOdvarov каў Өєо! mávres . . . THY Cornpiav poi 
[dperoorly (? circ. тоо в. c.). 

? Attica. R. 11, 18. 

Athens: in the Bouleuterion “Eoria Bovhaia. Aeschin. Fals. Leg. 
$ 45 каї тй» 'Eoriav émópoce Tiv Bovhaiav. Schol. 20. Ads jv Ворд ev vij 
BovAg* тїр 'Eoriav об» Aéye ту BovAalav тор Bopăv айтой . . . In түр roáre(av]. 
Harpokr. s.v. Bovhaia.  Aeivapxos ev тӯ ката KaddoBévous Evdeifer‘ pap- 
rópopat ri 'Ecríav rjv BovAaiav otov тїр ép тӯ BovAg iðpvpévyv. Diod. 
Sic. 14. 4 6 ё |Onpaueuns| фбасав dvernönre pêv mpös түр Bovhaiav “Eoriav, 
&cnae 8 mpós rois Өєойс катафебует . . . каї Onpapevny pêv and tov Bopóv 
dnooriavavres. Cf. Xen. Zell. 2. 3, $$ 52, 55. 

% In the Prytaneion: Paus. 1. 18. 3 mÀgeíov de IIpvraveióv dori, ev à 
vópor тє of ZóAevós eigi yeypauptvoi каї бєф» Eipnwns dydApata кета: kai 
“Eorias. Pollux, I. 7 ойто 8’ dv “Eoriav kupıwrara kakoins thy ev Притарєіо, 
ef’ fs rò wip rò doBeorovdvânrerai. 9. 40 таха дё туу акрбтоћи kai BaniAcıov 
dy ris emor каї rupavveiov' eioi 8 éy айт) Kal mpuraveiov kai éoria tis тб\еов. 


FARNELL, Y Bb 
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Schol. Aristid. p. 48 (Dind.) тё 8ê mpuraveiov rânov elvat Akyovaı tis НаХХ дов 
їєрбэ, Ev Ф ЄфиХфттєто Td mip, ёё оў kai oi йтоко: "AOnvaiay nereAdußavor. 
Cf. Herod. т. 146 oi 8ê айр | loaves] тд той mpvravniov той "Adnvaiov 
öppndewres. Cf. Athena, К. 35b. С.Г. A. 2. 478 A (Epheboi-inscr. 
circ. 100 B.C) imp rîs Gvoias їр &Üvoev pera rûv ёфуВоу ... rà 
eloırnrapia (sic) тў re “Eoria kai rois GAdots Geots ols márptov qv Отєр тє 
rîs BovAns kal roð Sypou kai тадюр kal yuvatk@v kai тфу iov kai ovp- 
páyov. Cf. С.Т. А. 2. 468, 5 oi ёфпВо: бсагтєс ev rais eyypapais ev 
тё mpvravei@ êri tis Kowns éarías той nuov. Cf. b. 605. 

55 C.I.A. 3. 68 (circ. 60-70 A.D.?) 'Eería xai 'AmóAAert каї бєоїс 
5‹Ватто% xai vj Rou r ЄЁ 'Apeiov máyov . . . duMóÉevos dveönkev. 
3. 316 (on seat in theatre, Augustan period) iépea “Eorias каї Acıßlas 
xai 'IovMas (given in more complete form 47A. Mitth. 1889, p. 321 
iepras ‘Eorias ёл” дкротбће kai Acıßias kai 'IovAias). Cf. 322 iépeia “Eorias 
“Popaiov, 

s C.I.A. 2. 596 fourth century mutilated inscr. concerning the 
Krokonidai, suggesting that each of the ‘gentes’ had its ‘‘Eoria.’ 
Cf. Hermes, R. 31. 


% In the Peiraieus: C.Z А. 2. 589 (decree of the demos of 
Peiraieus) dvaypayaı тддє rò Wopiopa . . . kù orca èv TQ iep rîs 
'Ecrías (circ. 300 n.c.). 

** At Oropos: Paus. т. 34, 3 'Opemíois vads ré ёст 'Ap(hiapdov kai 
dyahpa XAevkoÜ Abov, mupexera 86 б онду pépn . . . Tpirov 8 'Eorias 
kai “Ериод kai ”"Аифгардоы kai тбр maidav "Audi óxov. 

35 Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, I mapeMÓóvri 86 és rd rìs “Eorias [iepóv] 
4уаХра pév Eorıv ovdév, Bopós дё, Kal em’ ато бооиоч» 'Eoria. 

38 Laconia: title of ‘Eorig rîs móXees applied to distinguished 
women in inscriptions of Roman period, e.g. С. /. С. 1239 'Eoriav 
tis mÓAeos kai бошарроострїаг. 1442 ‘Eoriav mölews kai Ovyarépa. Cf. 
1235, 1253. 

* Arcadia, Mantineia: Paus. 8. 9, 5 той бєйтроо è où méppo pvpara 
mwpojkovrá €orw és Bófav, 75 pev Eoria kaXovuévg кош) mepubepes oxijua 
Exovaa (cf. Cornutus, Zpidr. 28 отроуудАр mAdrrerat [Eoria] kai xarà 
pevovs idpuerat тойс olkovs did тд Kal тїр yv rotairnv elvai). 

* Tegea: Collitz, Dralect-Inschr. 1. 1223 Ёіотіш yapıornpiov. Paus. 
8. 53, 9 Kadoio: 86 oi Teyeâra kai Eoriav 'Аркабор now. Arch. Zeit. 37. 
138 (inscr. found at Olympia) KAavâia Tix Tißepiov KAavdiov . . . KAerropia 
xai  HÀeía 'Iépeia. Aijunrpos каї dpyiépeta дй ffov тоў kvptov Фу Avrokpáropos 
xai той кошой rûv "Apxădov xai 'Eoria дй Biov rod кошой rà» 'Apxddwv 
209-213 A.D. 
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s Elis, Olympia: Xen. Zell. 7. 4, 31 тд peraéd rol Bovdeutnpiov xal 
ToU ris 'Eorias iepod, Paus. 5. 14, 4 Ovover Ò ‘Eoria pev проту, бємтєрр 
82 rÊ ’O\uurip М. 15. 8 rò mpuraveiov дё Helos ёсті рё» rîs "AXreos 
évrós, . . . Cori 06: coria тёфраѕ kal айту memompem, kai ёт’ abris rûp дэй 
mücáv тє nuépay kai êv mdon vurri Фсабтеѕ kalerat, dûrd Taurns rijs éotias 
thy тЄфрар xarà rà eipnutva 70) pot Kopilovow ёті тд» той ’O\uuriou Верби. 
5. 26, 2 rà де dvaßiyuara Микббоо ,..Арфштрїт kai Iloweıdov re kai Eoria: 
IAaükos de 6 mowjcas €orlv "Apyeios. 5. II, 8 (on throne of Zeus 
Olympios) ёл! de rod Bdbpov той тдр Opdvoy тє dvéyovros . . . xpvoä 
тошната, дуаВеВукфс êri dpua "Hos, kal Zeus тё dort kat "Hpa . . . пара 
de abrév Хар" rarys ё ‘Epps Exeraı, tov ‘Ерро? dé “Eoria. 

4 Achaia, near Aigion: Polyb. 5. 93 ypávravres eis отуи mapa то» 
ris ‘Eotias dvédecav Ворд év ‘Ораріф. 

Cyclades. 

4 Delos: inscr. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 61 Tiuößepis p dveßnken б 
Дедо Eoria: áp£as (fourth century B.c.). Cf. ză. 1902, p. 509 [inscr. 
third cent. B.c.]: 

“Eorin ads тє kai eüxapıs els Ilo\éBoto 
oikous kai yevenv їттато . . . ёр Eros" 
ais yàp kai Фо(Воо отефалрфброе ivi’ éráxOn 
pev Oros ayabois йудрӣси. 
Cf. 1905, p. 225. 

42 Thera: C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 423 inscr. ‘Eorias on altar, 
first century в. c. 

55 Syros: С.Г. С. add. 2347 K imép rîs rûv Avrokparâpov Mápkov 
AdpnAlov каї Aovkiov AjprAiov . . .veinns ... ó Sjpos ó Zupiwv. ”ЕХєйбєроє... 
с» yuvar ”Оудочфбрф ... атӣсаѕ ras vouiCopévas Ovoias єЄкаАХирттєр де 
Gov ёиаутоб ‘Eoria Ilpvraveia kai rois dots Geis. 

* Andros: C. Г. G. add. 2349 > kryOjvar 86 adrots kai Єлї Eeviopöv 
eis rò mpuraveiov ёлї тїр Bovhaiav 'Eoriav (first century B.c.). 

45 Paros: Dio Cass. 55. 9 rovs Ilapiovs тд ris "Eorias ФуаХра поћдсаі 
oi mvâykacev Tıßepios. Cf. Plin. N. H. 36. 25 (Scopas fecit) Vestam 
sedentem laudatam in Servilianis hortis duosque lampteras (MS. 
campteras) circa eam. 

4% Naxos: Plut. de virt. mul. c. 17, p. 254 [Néaav] drayayów eis 
Na£ov ixériv Ts “Eorias ёкабісєр. 

Tenedos, vide R. 6. 

" Lesbos, Mitylene: Bull. Corr. Hell, 1880, p. 424, inscr. first 
century B.C. 'Eorias IIpvraveías. 


% Kos: Paton and Hicks, Zzser. No. 37, l. 20 (ritual-calendar, 
Bb2 
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third century в.с.) era 88 [ő fois] ai péy ка imorüy]e тё "loríg. 
бое. Bè гуереафброс Bagicov. . . . l 22 тд» дё kpiÜévra TG ті kápukes 
äyowrı és dyopáv' êrê 86 ка єр rà dyopü Ewvrı Фуоребє od ka j 6 Bois î) 
ёХХов фтёр кўуоо ёудё хос * Kolors mapéxo тор Bov, Кфо дё riuàv dmoBóvro (rò) 
тё 'loría' riubvro дё простата: dudcavres mapaxprpa. "'Emei 86 ka тиг, 
dvayopevéro ó kâpvt ómósov ка rippÜj' тойт de [OA] тө (Hicks, Zell. 
Jour. 9, p. 335 suggests roro 8 évexáyre) mapa rà» 'laríav тау Tapiav. 
l 47 кад“ Bots ó kpibeis Wera Zyvi [Пом koi Evdopa Evdeperan еф 
toriav Qerar фіто» ўрієктоу prot de So ёё npıekrov—6 Erepos TupWöns— 
xai та Evöopa. Jb. No. 401 (fragment of ritual-calendar) ‘Iorig Таша 
mAlarodvra? dAdilrav npierrov каў... [rara bera eri râs iorias. 

Rhodes. Kameiros: С. 7. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 704, dedication, 
? third century в. с. ‘Eoria xai Ait Tedeig. 

ю 15. No. 162, inscr. at Rhodes, second century в. c., list of religious 
brotherhoods mentioning 'Ecriaorai. 

51 Crete: vide Zeus, R. 102b (formula of oath of Hieropytna). 
Lact. Div. Inst. 1. 11 sepulcrum eius (Iovis) est in Creta et in oppido 
Cnosso et dicitur Vesta hanc urbem creavisse (? Hestia here confused 
with Rhea. Cf. Orphic Hymn, 27 to the Marnp бєёи ‘Iorin atdax6eîca, 
l. 9). 


Asia Minor. 

* Sinope, inscription of Macedonian period containing list of 
prytanies and dedication r 'Ecría IIpvraveía Rev. des Etudes Anciennes, 
1901, p. 354 (Amer. Journ. Arch. 1905, p. 313). 

52 Pergamon: Dittenberg. Or. Graec. Ins. Sel. 332 (decree in 
honour of Attalos Philometor), |. 49 боса: & аётф xat dAdas 6voías . 


kai eri TQ Вор® тус Bovhaias “Eorias kai то? Ads тоо Bovhaiov. 


88 Erythrai: Dittenberg. Syl”. боо (inscr. concerning sale of priest- 
hoods, circ. 278 B.c.), l. 59 “Eorins Tepevins. 1. 66 “Eorins Bovkains. 

* Ephesos: Le Bas, Aste Mineure, 171° ‘Eoria BovAaía каї "Артеш 
"Epegia оф(етє ПХобтархор тд» ттр®там» Kal yupvaciapxov. 

5 Knidos: Löwe, /nschr. Griech. Bild. n. 161 'Ayías “Eoristov ypap- 
ратєіоу BovAa 'AÓáva Nixapépe каї “Eoria Bovdaig, second century в. c. 

* Kaunos: App. Jfthrad. 23 Katmo . . . robs “Iradots ds rjv 
AovAatay 'Eoriav karadvyóvras £Akovres ánó ris éarías . . . &krewov, 

" Араг: Bohn u. Schuchart, Alterikhümer von Aegae, p. 34 (inscr. 
second century в.с.) Ati BoXaio xai Чотіа ВоХХай каї rà дано. 

58 Egypt. Naukratis: Athenae. 149 D mapa 8 Navrparirass, ds фут 
“Ерреѓаѕ, . . . ёо тё mpvravein Setrvolcw yeveÜMow “Естіаѕ IIpvravirios 
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. „ . yuvat дё ойк ёёєсті eictéva els TO mpvravetoy ў uóvg TH abAnrpidı. оёк 
ciopepera 86 ойдё duis és тд mpvravetov. 

5 Sicily. Syracuse: C. Z. С. Sic. Ii. 646, formula of public oath 
ópvóe тар Чотіа rà» Zvpakocíev kal тд» Ziva тб» "OAvumiov, 

® Tauromenion : 22. 433 (—Kaibel, Epigramm. praef. 8242) Apupi 
rapacracı таїсдє Харат:доѕ "Естіш &yvóv Bopov Bapkatos Kapveaöns Elero .. . 
dv? Фу, û kpaivousa Ads peyadavyéas olkovs, | бинар Biorâs бАВор Exorev dei 
(first century в. c.). 

б Italy, Herakleia: C. Z. С. Sic. П. 646 ‘lori mp6 abravrüs kai 
Agpodirias Aopkăs dveßnke (circ. 200 В. c.). 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CULTS OF HEPHAISTOS 


THE classical literature and art of Greece appear to claim 
for this god a place in the pantheon of the leading divinities ; 
and yet the meagreness of the cult-records, unless they are 
accidentally defective and strangely misleading, establishes 
the conclusion that he played but a small part in the social 
and political life, and counted but little for the higher religious 
consciousness ofthe race. His figure is more transparent than 
that of any other male Olympian ; and the study of his cult is 
comparatively easy, and most of the problems that present 
themselves concern comparative philology, mythology, ethno- 
logy, rather than religion. He is one of the very few Hellenic 
gods whose elemental origin is obvious and never disguised, 
for he belongs unmistakeably to the fire; and the pre- 
anthropomorphic perception of fire as a divine thing seems 
to survive in various popular or poetic expressions which 
use the name of the god as a synonym for it. We are familiar 
with the Homeric phrase describing the cooking of meat, ‘they 
held it over Hephaistos’; and the prophet in Sophocles’ 
Antigone says of the offerings that refused to catch fire on 
the altar, ‘from the sacrifice Hephaistos did not gleam, and 
again the fire with which the enemy threatened the walls of 
Thebes is called in the same play “the Hephaistos of the 
pine-torch.” But can we safely regard these phrases as real 
relics of a primitive period of religion, when a natural object 
in itself might be regarded as mysteriously divine, perhaps 
as sentient and animate, and when a personal divinity had 
not yet emerged from it? Of such a stage we have a few 
clear survivals in the anthropomorphic period of Greek religion 
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as in the cult of Zeus Keraunos, Zeus Kappotas®, and mani- 
festly in the worship of ‘holy hearth, or Hestia just examined. 
Or are the phrases quoted above merely late and intentional 
metaphor, the deliberate transference of a personal proper 
name of a god to a thing which belonged to the god, just 
as battle might be called ‘Ares,’ wine * Dionysos, the charm 
of love ‘Aphrodite’? Philology, which alone could answer 
here, gives us no means of resolving this doubt. If"H$awros 
in any Hellenic or pre-Hellenic speech was ever a common 
popular word for fire, the first of the solutions proposed above 
would have to be accepted, and Hephaistos=fire would be 
an exactly parallel religious phenomenon to Hestia=hearth. 
But philology has hitherto entirely failed to explain the word 
Hephaistos; we are ignorant of its original root-meaning, and 
it has no recognizable linguistic equivalents in other Aryan 
languages. We can only deal with it then as a personal 
concrete name, such as Apollo or Hermes, of an anthropo- 
morphic god. 

But, apart from the doubtful phrases quoted above, here 
and there a glimpse is revealed to us of a rudimentary stage 
in the anthropomorphic development of this divinity. When 
the fire mysteriously crackled on the hearth, people were 
wont to say, ‘Hephaistos is laughing?': the personal idea 
is emerging here, but is not necessarily more pronounced 
than it is in the mind of the Russian peasant who addresses 
his fire endearingly as “the grandfather ^, Again, the lame- 
ness attributed to Hephaistos betrays the impression of a 
pre-anthropomorphic perception; for we can scarcely doubt 
but that this human trait has been suggested by the weak 
and wavering movement of fire. For the Vedic Agni is 
footless, and Wieland the smith, in many respects a striking 
Teutonic parallel to Hephaistos and Dacdalos, is also lame. 

But in other respects the god has entirely emerged from 
his element, and is a fully-formed robust personality. All 
terrestrial fire belongs to him, the fire of the stithy ^9 especially, 
but the cooking-fire also and even the volcanic "18,1%, There- 
fore we are all the more surprised to find that he has no 


* Vide vol. 1, pp. 45-46. People, р. 120, quoted by Frazer, Journ. 
b Vide Ralston, Songs of the Russian Philol. 14, p. 166. 
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apparent concern with the celestial fire, the lightning. It is 
true that the older school of mythologists interpreted in all 
security the myth of the hurling down Hephaistos from 
heaven, and his fall on Lemnos, as a personal symbolic 
description of the descent of the lightning. But the long 
duration, especially emphasized by Homer, of this fall of 
the fire-god, hardly suggests the fall of the levin-bolt; and 
in itself the hypothesis is gratuitous: for the story could 
easily have arisen as an aetiological myth, to explain why 
it was that Hephaistos was lame, and why it was that, 
though officially he had won his way into the Olympian 
circle®, his natural haunt was the earth, especially L.emnos, 
rather than heaven: the answer that would suggest itself at 
once to the primitive mind would be that he once was in 
heaven, but Zeus threw him down and lamed him. The 
same meteorological symbolism, so much affected by the 
last generation of students of Greek mythology, has been 
applied to the other legends about Hephaistos, such as his 
part in the drama of Athena's birth and his visit to Thetis ; 
but the attempt has only led to dubious and far-fetched 
interpretations °, and does not demand consideration here. 
For the cult of Hephaistos, as recorded, has no concern with 
the lightning at all; we have no reason for supposing that 
the fall of thunderstones or the striking of places by lightning 
was the occasion of any ritual consecrated to him, or that the 
popular imagination in historic Greece ever associated him 
with thunderstorms’, As regards his connexion with vol- 
canoes, we need not assume that this belongs to the original 
conception of the god, but it may have been a relatively early 
accretion of his character. For Lemnos was one of his earliest 


8 71, 1. 590. 
^ His position there was forced and 


4 The story that a lightning-struck 
tree was the source from which the 


precarious; Zeus refuses to own him; 
and he is mysteriously affiliated to Hera, 
an unnatural mother; he is uneasy in 
heaven. 

* Rapp's article on Hephaistos in 
Roscher’s Lexikon contains several 
specimens of these. 


celebrated * Lemnian fire’ originated *f 
does not mean that Hephaistos was 
a god of lightning. The Latin Volcanus 
appears to have been connected with 
the lightning, but Volcanus is not the 
Greek Hephaistos; vide Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, pp. 209-210. 
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seats, and the volcanic character of this island is attested by 
the ancient phenomenon of the lurid smoke that was emitted 
from Mount Mosychlos®®. But it was only when the Greeks 
became well acquainted with the volcanic regions of the 
Western Mediterranean that this aspect of him became promi- 
nent in myth, while it never greatly affected cult*. Owing 
to his volcanic associations he may have acquired here and 
there in the Greek communities the functions and character 
of a divinity of the nether-world; but the only evidence that 
suggests this view of him is given by certain inscriptions of 
the Roman period found near the Lycian Olympia, a volcanic 
district, which seem to reveal Hephaistos as a protector ої 
tombs". Yet Greek cult as a whole betrays no recognition 
of any affinity between him and the great chthonian powers. 

In the earliest literature he is pre-eminently the smith-god, 
a divinity of metal-work and of the arts that used fire as an 
implement. The poet of the Homeric hymn declares that it 
was chiefly through his civilizing gifts that man was raised 
above the life of the cave-dweller!. Hence his association in 
Attica? with Athena, which may have been devised originally 
to connect some prominent tribe that worshipped him with 
the national religious polity, was regarded as the natural 
fellowship of the divinities of art: so that Solon could speak 
of the handicraftsman as one who got his living from the 
cunning that he had learned from Athena and Hephaistos®, 
and Plato of the whole race of craftsmen as ‘sacred to Athena 
and Hephaistos*'; while another passage of the same author 
fancifully describes the Attica of the prehistoric ‘Atlantid’ 
period as chosen by these two divinities, “in their love of 
philosophy and art, as a land 'specially suitable for the 
development of excellence and intelligence 85 

And the Attic cult, which is the only one of which we have 
some explicit information, fully corroborates the evidence from 
the literature. The smith-god is intimately associated in the 
state-religion with the goddess of the arts, who takes from him 


a We hear of a temple on Etna’: there is recorded”. 
the Liparaean islands were considered > Athena, К. 984 
sacred to Hephaistos, but no temple © Ibid. К. 98°. 
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the name Hephaistia^; and at one time the festival of the 
workers in metal, the Xadxefa, which fell at the end of 
Pyanopsion, appears to have been held by both іп common, 
though in the fourth century it was regarded by Phanodemos 
as consecrated to Hephaistos alone. His temple, which con- 
tained a statue of Athena, stood ‘above the potters’ quarter °; 
near the Agora**, and is probably to be identified with the 
surviving structure which is usually called the Theseum ©; 
and the neighbouring Akademeia added the figure of Pro- 
metheus, the 'giver of fire, to this group of divinities of 
the arts and crafts?f, A fragmentary inscription of the 
fifth century?*, dealing with regulations of the festivals, 
connects the Promethia with the Hephaistia, which was a 
festival on a larger scale and of more public significance 
than the Xa\xeîa. The ‘lampadephoria’ was included in 
the ritual of which the inscription lays down the legislation, 
and this race of the torch-bearers was, as we know, consecrated 
especially to the three divinities, Hephaistos, Prometheus, who 
was worshipped in the Akademeia in company with the former, 
and to Athena?**?. The agonistic side of this contest has 
been much discussed ; the details of its athletic arrangements 
do not concern us here, but we may assume that the *lampade- 
phoria’ in the fifth century was a race between chains of 
runners who were stationed at fixed points in column-formation, 
the object being to pass on a lighted torch from hand to hand 
in the quickest time from the starting-place to the goal. It is 
the religious significance of this interesting ritual that claims 
our attention, all the more because the religious question is the 
more important and the usual explanations are unsatisfactory. 
The account of the lampadephoria as a fire-ritual devoted to 
the three divinities of the arts and crafts, and symbolizing the 
significance of fire for human culture, is an obvious description 
* Vide vol. 1, p. 314. 3 Vide Judeich, Topographie von 
^ Vide Athena К. тоо" : Suidasstates Athen (1905), p. 325, n. 4; this is also 
that the feast was sometimes called — Sauer's view, das sogenannte Theseion. 
"Абђуша and having had originally a * This is proved by the elaborate 
wider vogue came only at a later period — state-organization of the Hephaistia 


into the hands of the handicraftsmen. attested by the inscription. 
© Athena К. 98°. 
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that seems appropriate. But it by no means explains every- 
thing. Why was it so important that the torch should be 
carried at full speed from one point to another? and why 
were Pan, Bendis, and Artemis— divinities who have no 
connexion with the arts— honoured with a *lampadephoria ' 
respectively at Athens, Peiraieus, and Amphipolis*? Besides 
these, there is no other cult recorded of the ancient period to 
which a torch-race was consecrated, although in later times its 
athletic attractiveness won it a place in many festivals", We 
may therefore regard it as originally something unusual and 
peculiar. Yet, though the earlier examples are few, the deities 
are sufficiently different to prevent us saying at once that the 
ritual was suggested by any similarity in their divine attributes 
orfunctions. There may be many different reasons why torches 
should be carried in solemn procession in certain rituals, vegeta- 
tion-magic being one of the commonest*. But the religious 
purpose of a torch-procession would not necessarily furnish the 
explanation of a torch-race, especially one of so peculiar a kind 
as the Attic. We may confine our attention to the latter in 
our inquiry into the religious causation, for whatever lampade- 
phoria there may have been in other parts of Greece we know 
nothing about them, and we may suspect that in later times 
they lost their earlier significance and became little more than 
athletic events. The three great occasions of the Attic lam- 
padephoria were the Hephaistia, Promethia, and Panathenaia, 
and from various passages in which they are mentioned we 
must infer that they were distinct?, though we may gather 
from the inscription mentioned above and from a confused 


* Lampadephoria of Artemis at ritual of Asclepios and Hygieia, C. 7. С. 
padep р 


Amphipolis, vide Cu//s, vol. 2, p. 475, 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 190: the lampa- 
dephoria at Ainos indicated by the 
coin-types ofthis city may have belonged 
to Artemis also, vide Head, op. cit. 
p. 214, fig. 157 : for Pan-cult, vide R6P 
and Herod. 6. 105; for torch-race in 
honour of Bendis, vide Artemis, R. 129. 

b It became part of the ritual of the 
Attic cult of Hermes, the god of the 
palaestra: vide Hermes, R. 89^; ?of 


2396; ? of Athena in Keos, C. 7. G. 2360; 
of Zeus Soter and Apollo at Eumeneia 
in Phrygia, С.2.С. add. 3886; at 
Thyateira 3498 [Аартабарҳўсаута r&v 
ивүдХол lepüy Abyovoreiav]; introduced 
by the Athenians into the worship of 
Parthenope at Naples, Tzetz. Lykophr. 
132. 

© Vide Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
534, &c. 

3 Vide К. 6', Athena, К. 36™. 
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statement of the Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes ©? that the 
first two were closely connected in point of time. And the 
celebration of the Hephaistia and Promethia in all probability 
fell in the autumn-month of Pyanopsion, at the end of which the 
Chalkeia, perhaps itself a supplement to the greater festival of 
the Hephaistia, was held. There is fairly good reason in fact 
for the view of Mommsen 3, who associates the Hephaistia with 
the phratry-festival of the Apatouria which is known to have 
fallen in this month; for two distinct records, which are of 
prime importance for the right understanding of the ceremony 
that is being investigated, definitely connect Hephaistos and 
some kind of fire-ritual with the Apatouria. The first is a 
citation from Istros??, who states that ‘in the festival of 
the Apatouria certain of the Athenians arrayed in magnificent 
garments take burning torches from the hearth, and while 
sacrificing® sing hymns to Hephaistos, in memorial of him 
who taught the use of fire” The second authority is the 
unknown Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes who, in a passage 
that is partly erroneous, but nevertheless of considerable value, 
explains the so-called yaunăia, which was one of the ceremonies 
performed in the Apatouria, as follows: ‘some say that the 
yaunAta was a sacrifice performed on behalf of those who were 
going to тату... and these organized the feast known as 
a torch-race in honour of Prometheus, Hephaistos, and Pan, 
in this fashion: the young men, having been trained by the 
gymnasiarch, were wont to run in turn and kindle the altar, 
and he who first kindled it was victorious as well as the tribe 
to which he belonged.' The passage is partly corrupt, and there 
are strong reasons against believing that the lampadephoria 
was organized by the intending bridegroom; but one fact of 
great interest emerges here, which is not elsewhere recorded : 
that the goal of the race was an altar which must be lit by the 
lamp of the victorious runner. And this view is confirmed 
by an Attic vase, which represents an athlete arriving with 
a torch at an altar upon which are faggots which he is about 


* Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 339, ёс. Ovovres: magnificent apparel and the 
> There is not the slightest vra/sem- singing of hymns are not consistent 
blance in the emendation 6éovres for with running. 
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to kindle, while Nike stands by pointing to the faggots, 
and by him is another athlete also with torch and crown, 
a member of his team *. On the other hand, it is fairly 
clear from the record that in the Hephaistia, Promethia, and 
Panathenaia, the starting-place was the altar of Prometheus in 
the Akademeia, where Hephaistos was worshipped conjointly 
with him, and that at this altar the torches were lit just before 
the beginning of the race. We can now discern that the object 
of the race was to convey sacred fire from one altar outside the 
city to another within the city with all possible speed. Unfor- 
tunately, the records are either silent or vague concerning the 
altar which was their goal. Pausanias? tells us that ‘they 
ran from the altar of Prometheus to the city, and we know 
that the word ros sometimes designated the Akropolis. At 
least we may assume with some confidence that on the occa- 
sion of the Panathenaia the altar to which they bore the holy 
flame was none other than that of Athena Polias on the 
Acropolis; for this formed the point d'appui of the whole of 
that great religious drama, and it is this to which we may 
believe the scholiast on Plato to refer in his phrase ‘the pyre 
of the offerings of the goddess,’ which he declares was kindled 
by the torch of the athlete who conquered in the lampade- 
phoria of the Panathenaia 4, As regards the Hephaistia, one 
may hazard the conjecture that the goal of the torch-runners 
was the holy hearth or altar of Hestia, at which the gathered 
representatives of the phratries kindled their torches and, 
arrayed in their fairest raiment, sacrificed and sang hymns 
to the fire-god 65, and, as the Apatouria was a public festival 
administered by the state, it is likely that this hearth was 


^ Published by Korte, Jahrb. d. d. 
Inst., 1892, p. 149. 

^ Vide Athena, К. 98*,  Plutarch's 
statement that Peisistratos erected an 
image of Eros in the Akademeia ‘ where 
those who run in the sacred torch-race 
kindle the torch’*™, is inaccurate in 
the first part (contradicted by Paus. 1. 
30, 2, and by Athenaeus, p. 609 D, who 
is probably drawing from Kleidemos) 
and is vague in the last: it may have 


misled the scholiast on Plato to declare 
that the runners lit their torches from 
the altar of Eros 54, Mommsen, op. 
cit. pp. 341, 347, does not seem to have 
considered the value of these authorities, 
and clings to the belief that Eros had 
a part in the lampadephoria and the 
phratric ceremonies. But there is no 
real evidence that Eros had any public 
cult at all at Athens. 
* Vide Athena, R. 98*. 
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that of the Prytaneion ог the Tholos, the focus of the city’s 
life and the gathering-place of the kindreds. Whether this 
was so or not, it is difficult not to connect the Hephaistian 
lampadephoria with the torch-ritual described by Istros; 
we know that the Hephaistia was in some way associated 
with the Apatouria, and we are tempted to conclude that the 
representatives of the phratriai lit their torches at the holy 
hearth which had been supplied with fire by the victorious 
torch-runner. 

As regards the Aauzás in the Pan-ritual, we may suppose 
that the runners started from the same altar of Prometheus 
in the Akademeia, and that their goal was the grotto of Pan 
on the northern rock of the Akropolis. Concerning the Ben- 
dideia in the Peiraieus, we can only conjecture that the mounted 
teams of runners started from some ancient altar of a local 
divinity and finished at the newly erected altar of the Thracian 
goddess а, 

The question why this ritual in these various cults should 
take the form of a race is fairly easy to answer. If, for certain 
reasons, there was urgent need why the sacred fire should be 
transferred from one altar to another, speed of transference 
was obviously desirable, although the Greeks may have come 
to invent methods of preserving fire alight in braziers for 
a considerable time. Therefore the swiftest runner would 
be called upon to carry it; and that this should develop 
into a race between the swiftest runners was in full accord 
with the Greek taste, which loved to associate religious functions 
with healthy athletic enjoyment. And the establishment of 
a torch-race in honour of Pan may have been stimulated partly 
by the recollection of the famous race of Pheidippides in the 
course of which he met Pan on the mountains. 

But the most important and difficult question still remains: 
what was the religious idea that suggested this rapid trans- 
ference of sacred fire from one altar to another? The fact 
that three of the divinities were those who had originated 
the use of fire or who had applied it to the arts of life 
seems at first sight to explain nothing at all. The hypothesis 


* This was near the temple of Artemis Mounychia, Xen. Zeil. 2. 4, 11. 
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of solar symbolism is utterly irrelevant. Nor does the 
suggestion of vegetation-magic assist us; for this would be 
performed in the fields, but the Athenian torch-bearers raced 
through the most crowded part of the city. 

The true explanation of ritual is sometimes assisted by 
our knowledge of the dates in the year at which it is per- 
formed. Now we know at least the date of the Panathenaian 
lampadephoria, as that festival fell two days before the end 
of Hekatombaion, the first month of the Attic year*. The 
evidence that the Hephaistia and Promethia fell in the autumn- 
month Pyanopsion, and were in some way associated with the 
Apatouria, which was the great festival of that month, is fairly 
strong. As the Pan-worship was so closely associated in story 
with the battle of Marathon, it is reasonable to suppose that 
his torch-race was run about the time of the year when the 
battle was fought, probably therefore about the sixth of 
Boedromion®. Finally, the festival of Bendis in the Peiraieus 
fell on the nineteenth of Thargelion?, just before the corn- 
harvest. 

Before considering whether these dates bear on what we 
are seeking, namely, the original religious purpose of such 
a ritual, we may briefly notice the few other recorded examples 
of transference of sacred fire in the cults of Hellas. The most 
celebrated is that recorded by Plutarch in his life of Aristides?: 
after the battle of Plataia the fires in Boeotia which had been 
polluted by the presence of the Persians were extinguished at 
the bidding of the Delphic oracle, the god commanding 
that they should be rekindled by the purifying fire of his own 
“common hearth’: whercupon the Plataean runner, Euchidas, 
after solemnly sanctifying himself, went to Delphoi, and having 
procured the holy fire from the altar, ran back with such speed 


* Athena, R. 357. would at least belong appropriately to 
^ This date for the battle has been that ортӱ (Plut. p. 349 Е, De Glor. 
contested; but at least we have no Ath. с. 7). 
reason to disbelieve Plutarch's definite © Vide schol. Plat. Rep. 327 (Ruhnken, ' 
statement that in his time the Athenians р. 143) ; Mommsen, op. cit. p. 488. 
were holding their festival commemora- 3 C. 20, vide vol. 4, p. 301; vol. 1, 
tive of the great event on the sixth of Zeus, К. 131. 
Boedromion; and the Aaumds of Pan 
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that he covered the distance from Delphoi to Plataia in one day 
and died after delivering his burden. No doubt the sacred flame 
would be first applied to kindle the altar of some leading Pla- 
taean divinity, possibly the newly established Zeus Eleutherios. 
Here, then, is a close parallel to the Attic torch-race, and the 
object of this transference of fire from Delphoi is clearly 
kathartic. 

We discern the same purpose in another example ofthe same 
ceremony. Philostratos, in his ZZeroika®*, describes a very inte- 
resting ritual of Lemnos, the account of which he may have 
derived from some earlier record or which may have survived 
down to his day: in consequence of the murder of their husbands 
by the Lemnian women the whole island had to be solemnly 
purified once a year: to effect this all fires were put out for 
nine days, while a sacred ship was sent to Delos to bring back 
fire, no doubt from the altar of Apollo; and the ship could not 
return into the harbour of Lemnos until the ghostly part of the 
piacular ritual, which in itself would pollute the new fire, was 
concluded: when the ship at last could enter, the fires were 
rekindled from Apollo’s sacred flame, and it was said that ‘a new 
life began.’ Philostratos omits to give us the calendar-date, 
but we can scarcely doubt that this was the beginning of the 
new ycar at Lemnos; for it is just at this season, or at the 
summer and winter solstice, when the extinction of fires, a part 
of the general purification of the community whereby they 
enter upon a new life, is recorded of other peoples. The 
elaborate Lemnian katharsis could only have been established 
after the recognition of Apollo as the divine source of purity 
had become prevalent in the Greek world. 

Another interesting example of fire-transference has already 
been considered in the chapter on Apollo*: in the annual 
Pythian procession from Athens an official, known as the 
lIvp$ópos, carried holy fire from Delphoi to Athens, probably 
in order that the city of Athena, and in particular the Athenian 
altar of Apollo Pythios, might be quickened and purified by 
mystic contact with the altar of the Delphic god. 

Now it is after the analogy of these instances that we should 

* Vol. 4, p. 302. 
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frame our hypothesis to explain the Attic lampadephoria*. We 
hear indeed of no general extinction of fires at Athens, nor 
did any one of the five celebrations fall at the beginning of the 
new Attic year. But the Panathenaia occurred in the first 
month, and the idea may well have commended itself that at 
the great festival of the goddess, the first important religious 
function of the new year, the altar of Athena Polias should be 
hallowed, and perhaps ‘the inextinguishable lamp' should be 
invigorated with the purest fire that could be obtained; the 
natural source of this, before the Delphic Apollo won his 
predominance, would be considered the altar of Prometheus 
and Hephaistos, for both were the divine givers of fire, and 
therefore their altar would be considered the sacred fountain- 
head of it. The same explanation may be partly applied to the 
Hephaistia and Promethia, if the surmise ventured above be 
correct, namely, that the runners' goal in these was the Hestia, 
where the representatives of the phratries sacrificed in the 
Apatouria: only these festivals did not fall at or near the 
beginning of the new year. But the same ritual may often 
be performed for more reasons than one, or for a primary 
and a secondary reason. The transference of fire from one 
altar to another may have been at times a mystic act estab- 
lishing or expressing a close affinity between the two divinities ; 
and this may have been the intention of the ceremony of 
carrying the fire between Athens and Delphoi, the Ionian 
population thus claiming kindred with Apollo; while possibly 
the official, commonly called the Пърфдроѕ, who figures so 
frequently in the inscriptions and other records dealing with 
sacrificial processions, may have been appointed for the same 
purpose and to express the same idea in his ritual-act. Now 
we have sufficient proof that Hephaistos not only belonged to 
an ancient stratum of Attic religion, but was regarded as the 
divine ancestor of a portion at least of the population. This 
is substantiated not only by the well-known myth of the 
origin of Erechtheus, by the old name, "Нфоостийѕ, of one of 


* Since this chapter was in proof, had been suggested by Wecklein in 
I have noticed that the theory that the Hermes, VII, p. 440. 
lampadephoria was a purification-rite 

FARNELL, V Cc 
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the four Attic tribes *, but still more by the ritual mentioned 
above that formed part of the festival of the kindreds wherein 
the representatives raised burning torches from the hearth and 
sang hymns in his honour. Therefore an altar of Hephaistos 
stood in the shrine of the ancestor Erechtheus f“; and we may 
surmise that the torch-race in the Hephaistia, if the fire was 
carried from the altar of Hephaistos in the Akademeia to the 
city's public hearth, and in the Panathenaia if its goal was the 
altar of Athena Polias, was in some wise a symbol of the affinity 
between the ancestral fire-god, the people, and the people's 
chief divinity. Then, as long as the consciousness of this 
religious significance of the ritual survived, the lampadephoria 
would be an appropriate function whereby the state could recog- 
nize and adopt into the older family-circle of worships a new 
cult, such as that of Pan or Bendis: some ancient altar of its 
leading tutelary divinity could furnish fire for the newly 
established hearth of the adopted immigrant, the loan of fire 
being an ancient token of fellowship °. 

The other records of the cult and ritual of Hephaistos are 
singularly barren; it is particularly disappointing that we 
know so little of the Lemnian?, for this island and Attica 
appear to have been the only ancient Greek communities 
where the worship was of some national importance. Probably 
the Lemnian service included some fire-ritual, and yet we 
hear nothing of Hephaistos in the account of the singular 
purification of the island described above. We have only one 
noticeable detail recorded of his Lemnian priests: namely, 
that they were credited with skill in the treatment of snake- 
bites?3, The therapeutic medium that they employed may 
have been the famous ‘Lemnian earth’; but whatever was 
their method, magical or scientific, or whatever degree of 
truth there may be in the story, we have no reason to 
suppose that Hephaistos developed here or anywhere else 
the character of a god of healing. There is only one other 
place where anything definite is told us about his worship. 


* The deme called “Нфист:аёа: by > It is possible also that the torch- 
Stephanos (vide R 6*) was more probably race in the Bendideia was taken over 
"Iquorsddar, vide Robert's note in Preller’s from Thracian ritual with the Thracian 
Griech. Mythol. 1, р, 180, n, І. cult. 
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According to Aelian 18? his temple on Mount Etna maintained 
a perpetual fire in his honour, and sacred dogs were kept in 
the temenos. The wip йсВєстор kal âxoiunrov seems so appro- 
priate to the fire-god that it may be only an accident that we 
have not heard of it elsewhere. As regards the consecration 
of dogs, we cannot decide whether this was part of an ancient 
cult-tradition ; if we could be sure about it, it would not be 
without its importance for a possible ethnographic theory 
concerning the origin of the cult. For the other Greek 
divinities to whom dogs were sometimes consecrated, Hekate, 
Asklepios, Ares, belong to the northern borderland of Greece. 
The question of ultimate origin lies beyond the limits of 
the present treatise ; only, if there is no evidence, as it seems 
there is not, for the dogma that Hephaistos was a deity of the 
aboriginal Indo-Germanic stock, it concerns us to ask whether 
he was the special creation of the Hellenic people or of some 
one branch of them, or was adopted by them from a pre- 
Hellenic tribe in whose settlements they found him. If we 
had evidence that he was widely recognized by the leading 
Hellenic stocks, we should incline to the first hypothesis ; but 
though the Homeric poems might at first sight appear to 
suggest his prevalence among the Achaean tribes, the cult- 
record utterly fails to corroborate this. It is silent in regard 
to Achaia, Arcadia, Laconia; and the evidence from the 
Argolid? is very scanty, coming only from Epidauros and 
Methana, while at Troizen we may conjecture that his place 
was supplied by a native culture-hero Ardalos**. To attest 
his cult among the Dorians we have only the vague gloss 
of Hesychios, who informs us that the Dorians called him 
'EAcós, a designation perhaps of the metal-worker' 4. 
Concerning the worship of Hephaistos in any Aeolic com- 
munity, we have only the evidence of the name of the Aeolian 
month, Hephaistios 1. The numismatic record tells us little 
beyond the fact that the cult was probably instituted at 
Methana?* and at Populonia ?*, where the influence of the 
Etnaean worship might be felt. The Hephaistos-types on the 
issues of Asia Minor are all of the Imperial period, and some 
may convey mythic allusion to the emperor's campaigns 1216, 
Сс2 
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Two primary facts with which the ethnographic inquiry 
must reckon are his ancient worships in Attica and Lemnos. 
In the former community, as we have seen, he appears as an 
indigenous god, closely connected with the phratric organiza- 
tion, an ancestor, and therefore admitted into the ancestral 
shrine of Erechtheus. But we are not therefore justified in 
regarding him as belonging to the aboriginal religion of 
the Ionic race, whose settlement of Attica is associated with 
other divinities, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon; Hephaistos 
seems here to attach bimself rather to the pre-Ionic circle of 
Athena and Erechtheus, nor are we aware of his establishment 
in any other Ionic society, except, perhaps, Chalkis. As he is 
found in a late inscription among the Өвс! $pijropes of Cumae, 
it is possible that the Ionic Chalkis had adopted him from 
Attica into her own phratric system, perhaps in the legendary 
days of her foundation??*, Another strain in the Attic 
population is the Minyan, and legends sufficiently attest a 
Minyan element in Lemnos; but the Minyans, as we have 
seen, are everywhere special devotees of Poseidon, and no 
cult-record or genealogical legend attaches them to Hephaistos. 
Another race-name, usually of little value, but of some ethnic 
significance for Attica and Lemnos, is the * Pelasgian. And 
of the tribes that play a part in the early legend of Lemnian 
settlement?, the Pelasgians may with most plausibility be 
regarded as the original Hephaistos-worshippers. 

At least we cannot explain his predominance in the island 
as due to the introduction there of the Semitic Kabeiroi-cult. 
The ‘great gods, as their influence spread gradually through- 
out Greece, attract the Dioscuri, Hermes, Dionysos, Demeter, 
into their sphere, but have little connexion with Hephaistos ; 
and the affinity that the historians and genealogists of the 
fifth century tried to establish between them, making him the 
husband of Kabeiro and the father of the three Kabeiroi, may 
have been merely suggested by the actual juxtaposition of 
the two great Lemnian cults? ^. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis, then, that the presence and 
prominence of Hephaistos in Attica and Lemnos is due to 


* For the ethnology of the island, vide Fredrich, Ath, Mitth. 1906, pp. 84-86. 
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the settlement of a Pelasgic population in those localities, 
The Pelasgians are generally assumed to be a pre-Hellenic 
people, and it is now established that part of the classical 
religion is a heritage from an earlier Mediterranean race. We 
also know that Crete was the most brilliant centre of the 
pre-Hellenic culture, and the recent discoveries in this island 
are revealing clues to the discovery of Hellenic religious origins ; 
and as Homer mentions the Pelasgi among the ancient popula- 
tions of Crete, we might expect to find Hephaistos among the 
indigenous Cretan gods, if he really were a prominent Pelasgic 
divinity. But the expectation is altogether disappointed by the 
record. It is true that a passage in Diodorus !!* might appear 
at first sight to prove that he was generally worshipped in Crete 
as a god of fireand metal-work; but Diodorus is merely quoting 
the views of Cretan historians such as Ephoros, who tried to 
systematize and rationalize Greek polytheism and to show that 
Crete was the cradle of the greater part of it, and the particular 
reference to Hephaistos is valueless in regard to his actual 
worship in the island. It is much more significant that the 
numerous Cretan inscriptions, from which we can compile a 
long catalogue of Cretan divinities, Hellenic and pre-Hellenic, 
make no reference to Hephaistos at all. Neither do the Cretan 
legends of genuine antiquity; but, as other peoples in the 
primitive stages of civilization have been wont, the early 
Cretans attributed the discovery of the arts of metallurgy, 
not to high gods, but to primitive demoniac beings such as 
the Idaean Dactyli ; and the ‘ Eteo-Cretan’ Talos was probably 
one of this type of mysterious smith-heroes. When the island 
was Hellenized, some of the aboriginal divine names survived 
occasionally as epithets of the Hellenic divinities: Talos, for 
instance, gives a name to Zeus, and is adopted by Hellenic- 
Cretan legend as the father of Hephaistos!!®”. The obscure 
Cretan Velchanos, probably the ancestor of the Italian Vol- 
canus, has no discoverable affinity with Hephaistos* We 
have, in fact, no indication that the Hellenic settlers either 


* Vide Head, Zist. Num. p. 401, a cock; inscription on dedication to 
Fig. 255, Velchanos as youthful god ^ Velchanos, recently discovered by Halb- 
sitting on the stump of a tree, holding herr, shows him with the double-axe. 
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found or cared to establish the cult of Hephaistos in the 
island * ; their metal-workers may have been content with the 
aboriginal ‘ daimones’ of the arts and crafts. 

We must confess, then, that the record is neither sufficiently 
full nor clear to allow us to dogmatize about the ethnic origin 
of this cult. If it belonged, as there is reason to suppose, to 
the pre-Hellenic population, we should conclude that it was 
not of sufficient tenacity and vogue among them to impose 
itself powerfully upon the conquering immigrants. But the 
legend and personality of the smith-god, being popular in 
folk-lore, were taken up by Greek literature, and thus made 
familiar to the imagination of the Greek world. 


* There is no vraisemblance in the and of the Cretan city of bards are 
supposition that the name of the god etymologically connected. 
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1 Hom, Н. xx: 


"Hoawrov kAvrópgriw. deideo, Модса Alyeıa, 
ёс per’ ’AOnvains yAaukamıdos булай ёруа 
avdpamovs edidafev êri xÜovós, of тд mápos тєр 
äyrpoıs vateráagkov Ev ойреаш, nüre Önpes. 

2 Archilochus, ap. Plut. de aud. poet. c. 6, p. 23 A «AUG ävaf "Нфастє 
kai po, ovppaxos yovvovpévo | "IAaos yevoi xapilev 8’ oidmep xapi(eat. 

з Aristot. p. 369a rà ev тӯ фХоу! ywopévo Woe, ôv Kadovow oi рё» 
rov "Hobarorov ye\av, oi 08 тїр 'Eoriav, of È ётећђь rovrov. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Av. 436 émordrns 86 xaAkoüs rpimovs xurpânobos 
EerreAöv xpeíav oi de mnAıwov “Hdatorov mpâs rais ёотіш idpunevov, ws 
ёфорор той mupós. . . . oi 0€ mupiorărmv тХаттбрейбу rwa £uhwov Ev rais 
éoxdpats, ús mapa rais kanivors tov "Нфаютоу dvanAárrovaw. 

5 Aristoph. Plus. 659: 

Emeıra mpós тд réuevos uev Tod Geci: 
ёпе de Вюрф mómava kai троббрата 
кабюочдбу, médavos “Нфабстоо $Xoyi. 
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€ Attica, Athens: vide vol 1, Athena, К. 36 m, 98% b c d, gg, 
100 В, 

a C.I.A. x. 197, in fifth-century table of accounts, 'Hóaíerov. 
2.114 A 5j BovAj) 9) emi MvOo8érou . . . dvenxev "Нфаісто ттєфаребеїта то 
rod дфроь (343/2 B.c.). 

b 2.1203 iepevs 'Hoaíerov Anunrpı kal Kópg а, Өтке (first century в.с.). 

¢ 3. 1280 e inscr. found in the Asklepieion mentioning the íepeis 
“Нфаботоу (second century a. р.). 

а Paus. т. 26, 5 “Ест: de каї olkqua 'EpéxOetoy kakoupevov . . . ЄсєХбогсо. 


8é eloi Bopo . . . rpíros de “Нфшотоу, 
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е Harpokrat. s.v. KoXevatrae ... тё КоАюиф ... ös боть mAneiov ris 
dyopäs, &fa ră 'Hoaíaretoy каї rò Ейрьюаке р iori. 

f Schol. Oed. Col. 56 (on the base at the entrance to the shrine of 
Athena in the Akademeia) петото: 86 (ûs kai Avowpayidns noi) 
ó pêv Ipopndeis mpâros каї mpeoBurepos Ev бєёш ткїттрор Exo, б 86 
"Нфаютоѕ véos kai бєйтєроє каї Bwpös duo xowds dorw Ev тӯ Вісе 
dmorervrópevos, Cf. Paus. т. 30, 2, quoted Athena, К. 98%. 


Festival of the Hephaistia, vide Athena, R. 36 m, 


€ Herod. 8. 98 xarámep "EAMjsw ў dapmadnpopin rj» тф ‘Hoaicre 
émireMovot. 


h Andok. de Myst. $ 132 yupvarlapxov ‘Hpacriots. 


i Schol Aristoph. Ran. 131 Aapmadndpopia дё yivovras трех ev rà 
керареикф, "Adnväs, "Hoaíorov, IIpougféos. Cf. Schol. 1110, 1125. 


к Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 167, Attic fifth century inscr. (cf. also C. 7. А. 
4, P. 65n., 35P) 17 râs novowis кабйтер ... тод “Нфаістоу каї rijs 
"A6mvaias ... 1.23 rj» de Мартаба тогі» 7f rev rermpidı | kat rois `Нфа- 
oriois, mootyrav 02 ої iepomotoi . . . Aauradndponia. l 29 oi (88 Aapmáó- 
ар| хос of npnuevor es ră Прорфба . . . тду д2 Bopbv тф “Нфаістф. . .. 

1 C. I. A. 2. 583 (circ. 403/2) dvaypayaı 86 xal ei zis GAROS veviknkev 
ал” Euxheidov âpxovros maw û dvöpdow Atov(gia ў Өарурча $ IIpopndıa 
7 Нфата, 

m Plut. Vit, Sol. т Aéyera: 8¢ kai Hewiorparos epaorns Xáppov гуеубадш 
kai тд дуаХиа той "Еротоѕ év 'Akaünueía kabtepaoat, Grou тд mip dvámrovaw 
oi тїр icpăv Мартада daGtovres. 

п Harpokrat. s. 7. Aapmas‘ "Iarpos ёр а Tüv ”Атб(дор, elrav ós év TH rûv 
"Amarovpiwv ёортў AOnvaiwy oi каАМотас стоХйс ёдедикбтєѕ, Aaßövres рас 
Хартадас 4тд tis torias, бргоба: тд» "Hobarorov 0iovres (Bovres Valesius) 
bmóuvnpa тоў raravofjravra rjv xpeíav ro) mupăs data: rods AAAous. 

о Pollux, 8. 90 6 66 Bacideds Hvornpioy ттроётткє perà rev émipeAnrav 
«ai Anvalov kal dyovev rày êri Мартда, 

P Schol. Demosth. 57.43 (from Patmos, Bull. Corr. Hell. I, p. 11; 
vide Mommsen, Feste d. St. Athen, p. 339, n. 3) YaunMa ў és rods 
$páropas Фуурафт Foe Bé rjv Óvoiav otro aot Acyerdar тїр бтєр rûv 
BOA vray yaueiv фрорб (leg. ywopévg») rots & t6 дуро" каї обтос ifyovro 
Хартадодрошіа» rjv Eopriv тф Te Ipounbei каї TG *`Нфаттф kai rà Пай 
тобто» тди rpómov oi ёфт8о dAetyápevot тара tod yupvacidpyou kara 


. 2 2 А 5 
д:аёоҳдь Tpexovres nmrovro tov Верби" kai ó 1pâros das vika kai ў Tovrov 


van. 
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а Schol. Plat. Phaedr. 231 E ó 8pónos ye б ракрӧѕ tois IIavaÉnvatois 
amd той Bopoi тоў "Epwros éyévero Evreüßev yàp ăVăpevu oi ёфуВог rûs 
Aapmddas 2бсор, kai тоў икўсартоѕ тӯ Хартай. ў пира Tov Tis бєйг iepâv 
ebirrero. 

Festival of Xadxeia, vide Athena, К. 100 b, 

T Plat. Critias, p. тод С "Нфастоѕ 82 kowijv kai "Абрӣ Gow Exovres, 
dpa pêv аёе\ф» ёк таёто0 marpós, ёра 82 фдософ(а gidrorexvia re еті rà 
avrà €XBâvres, ойго шау dudo Хи ride тїр xópav elMjyarov ós olkeíav 
каї трбофорор åper kal povos: medvkviar. 

8 Steph. s.v. ‘Hpawrtiáðar Sijuos "Arapavridos pudjs, ёр ф fv 'Hialerov 
iepdv, 

t Cic. De Nat. 1. 30 Athenis laudamus Volcanum eum, quem fecit 
Alcamenes, in quo stante in utroque vestigio atque vestito leviter 
apparet claudicatio non deformis. 

* Argolid. 

a Epidauros: С, 7. С. Pelop. 1269, black quadrilateral stone in- 
scribed 'Adaícrov (third century B.c.). 

b ? Troizen. Paus. 2. 31, з Ardalos, a native culture-hero, son of 
Hephaistos. 

© Methana: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop. p. 163, Pl. XXX. то, head of 
Hephaistos with pileus on coins, 370-300 B.c. 

4 Hesych. s. v. 'EAeós" 6 "Нфаютоѕ тарй Acpiciot. 

* Lemnos. 

a Soph. Philoct. 986 ё Anuvia xÓàv каї тд maykparés oédas | "Нфастб- 
TEUKTOV, 

b Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1902, p. 139 íepeós rod émovópov ris móAeos 
*Hóaícrov (inscr. of Roman period). 

с Steph. Byz. s. v. “Нфаютиаг mós ev Аррра. 

4 Schol Ven. 77. 2. 722 ierópgra: Gre duXokrürys ёр Ajuvo xaÜaipev 
tov Bwpöv ris Xpvoijs kakovuévgs 'AOgvás eönxOn тд Udpov, каї ймарф 
трабиат: mepureg Ov. KaredeihOn aùréd бтд rà» 'EAAnvar' дета» yap тойу 
“Нфаістоу iepeis Üeparevew rovs дфіодђктооѕ. 

e Schol. Nik. 7%eriac. 472 MóevxXov rà ёру ris Anpvov, ws 'Avripaxos 

“Haiorov торі cixehov fv ра титїокє 
дайрюр dkporárgs Speos корьфдо: МосихХоу. 

f Tzetz. Lykophr. 227 dmó «epavvoSóAov devöpov, ev `ЕХАтикаїѕ ҳораѕ 
ё Ahvo прото ebpedn тб re rip kai ai Ömkovpyiaı, кабФ®у xai ev TQ пері 


Xiou xricews '"EAMávikos історєї. 
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& Accius: Frag. Wordsworth, p. 319: 
Lemnia praesto 
Litora rara, et celsa Cabirum 
Delubra tenes, mysteria queis 
Pristina castis concepta sacris 


Volcania templa sub ipsis 
Collibus, in quos delatus locos 
Dicitur alto ab limite caeli. 


h Strab. то, p. 472 'AxovaiAaos 8 б 'Apyeios ёк Kaßeıpovs kai. Hoalorov 
КдрАХор Ауе: . . . Depervöns дё... ёк КаВеродѕ тус Протбос kai 'Hoaíorov 
Kaßeipovs rpeis каї уйрфаѕ rpeis КаВерідаѕ (hence the glosses in Hesych. 
Phot. s. v. Káfeipoi, Steph. Byz. s. v. Kaßeıpia). 

i Herod. 3. 37 (at Memphis) 405306 (Kaufions) és rûv Kafeipov то 
ip» ... ravra dt rà dyáÀuara kai évémpgoe moAÀà катаскофаѕ. от, 86 
xai ravra броѓа тод "Нфаістоо" rovrov дё сфєаѕ maidas Xeyovow elvan 

к Philostr. Heroic. p. 740, ritual of fire-purification in Lemnos 
associated, not with Hephaistos, but with Delos and Apollo; vide 
Apollo, R. 273 e. 

* Samothrace. ? Н. associated with the Kabeiroi in the mystery, 
vide Herod. loc. cit. Cf. coin of Thessalonika, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Macedonia, p. 113, Kabeiros with hammer: so also on Pergamene 
frieze of the Gigantomachy. 

? Lesbos. Month ‘Нфаістоѕ, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, 440. 

11 Crete. 

a Diod. Sic. 5. 74 "Hpacrov déyovow (oi Kprres) єйрєтїр yevcadar 
Ts тєрї тор ciügpov epyacias dadons . . . Sidmep ot re Tüv тєхийр TobTwY 
Snpsoupyol râs edyas kai Ovoias тобто тё беф ué\uora поюдог. 

b Paus. 8. 53, 5 Kwaifov 8 év roig ётєоч» ётойутєр e ‘Padduavus pêr 
“Нфаботоо, "Нфаютоѕ 86 ein Taro. 

Asia Minor. 

М Kyzikos: coin-type, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Mysia, p. 45, Hephaistos 
seated working on anvil with hammer, A. D. 253-270. 

® Bithynia, Nikaia: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Pontus, p. 158, Hephaistos 
naked, standing with metal bar in left hand, hammer in right (Com- 
modus). Cf. p. 181 (Nikomedeia). 

^ Lydia: similar types on coins of Nysa—' Lydia, p. 185, of 
Thyateira p. 295: on coin of Kolybrassos in Cilicia, * Lykaonza,’ 
р. 62. 
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15 Adramyttion: C.7.G.2349®. 

3 Antandros: Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Troas? p. 34, Pl. VII. 8, Hephaistos 
standing with exomis and hammer (Faustina Junior). 

" Lykia: Olympia (in neighbourhood of Mt. Olympos, anciently 
called $owwois, vide Strab. р. 666, ? volcanic) С. /. С. add. 4325c 
grave-inscription el 8é т repos йота: ЄктєЄєє TG We 'Hpaiore 
ёрийра. . . . Cf. similar formula in 4325 d, k (Roman Imperial 
period) Skylax, Peripl. $ тоо dxperjpiv xai Aur Zıönpoüs' ümep 
тобтоо toriv iepăv "Hdaíerov ё r ёре kal mip modd abróparov ёк yüc 
каієта каї ovderore aßevvvraı. 

1 Sicily ? Cult on Etna. 

a Eur. Cycl. 599 “Нфшот”, дуаё Alrvaie. 

b Ael. De Nat. Anim. 11. 3 èv Айр 86 dpa тӯ кєк "Нфаістоо 
Tınaraı veds, kal tor. wepiBodos kai dSévdpa iepă Kal wip üußsordv Te kai 
dkoíuzrov' «ісі de Küves тєрї re Tov vedv kal rò Gdaos iepoi. 

P ?Liparaean islands. Strab. 275 raérgs (ris Літара) pera mos 
cor. kai tis Zırekias, йр viv iepăv "Нфаістоо каХобо:... xet 86 dumvoăs 
тре ûs dv ёк трёх xparnpor. Cf. Theocr. Jd. 2. 133 Aurapaio 
“Афаістою. 

2° Italy. 

a Populonia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Italy, p. 5 (coin-type of autono- 
mous period): bust of young Hephaistos with pileus: p. 6, the same 
bearded. 

b Cumae: Strab. p. 246 ётёркета тўе médews є000є 7) тоё “Нфабгтой 
dyopd, mediov mepixerAerpevoy Gamupois oppptor. 

© Arch. Zeit. 31, p. 133, inscr. at Naples on base with relief 
M. Koxxntos 2 Васто? dred є0бероѕ KdAdsoros aiv rois idiots rékvots rékvows .. . 
бєоїс фртороъ Kvpaiev : on side of the stone Hephaistos represented 
with exomis and pileus, left hand on shield, hammer in right; Dionysos 
with thyrsos, kantharos, and panther; Heracles with Kerberos. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CULTS OF ARES 


THE personality of Ares is of less value for the social and 
religious history of Greece than that of any of the divinities 
hitherto considered. It is probable indeed that he received 
worship or at least recognition from most of the states, but 
no part of the higher civilization was connected with his 
legend and cult. And it is only a few records concerning 
these that arouse interest, an interest that is mainly anthro- 
pological or ethnographic. Two leading questions arise in 
this study. Was Ares a genuine Hellenic divinity? And was 
he in origin as well as in the later stages of his career a war- 
god and nothing more? It is easier to deal with the evidence 
for the latter problem first. 

The earliest epic poetry of Greece, both the Homeric and 
Hesiodic, present him solely as the war-god, and convey no 
hint of a wider function or a more complex character. The 
short ‘Homeric’ Hymn?, in which he is invoked as a great 
cosmic and planetary power of righteousness and a spiritual 
prayer is proffered to him for moral strength and peace, 
stands alone in Greek literature, and has been regarded as 
an Orphic figment. And Greek ritual, where it is expressive 
of divine character at all, agrees nowhere with this, but rather 
with the most narrow conception of him, which only 
broadens slightly in the later literature and on the most 
natural lines. The god of war becomes sometimes regarded 
and invoked as the god of violent and unnatural death. 
Thus Aeschylus may speak of him as “lording it (in the 
house of Atreus) in streams of kindred bloodshed'!; and 


* No. VIII. 
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Sophocles might on an exceptional occasion consider him 
as the evil deity who sends plague on the land and withers 
the Theban country? A passage from a scholiast on Homer 
and a gloss in Hesychios preserve the strange phrase Писоо- 
Kwvias "Apns, used by Kratinos and perhaps Aeschylus, and 
explain it no doubt rightly as alluding to a horrible mode 
of executing criminals or offering human victims by tarring 
the body and then burning it?. Therefore as a god of death 
he might be properly classified, according to Artemidoros, 
among the Өєої X6óriov*, But Greek ritual does not at all attest 
even this slight development in his character and functions. 
He is not invoked or remembered at the outbreak of plagues, 
or on the occasion of destructive physical calamities: he has 
no part in the funeral rites of the dead, nor is he associated 
with the kindly divinities of the earth or the lower world: 
except, indeed, it has been supposed, in the strange cult of 
Ares 'Agveds, on the hill near Tegea!?*. The local and 
popular explanation of the name is valuable as a charming 
piece of folk-lore, but not as an explanation. The epithet 
has been regarded as descending from a period when Ares 
possessed a wider aspect as a divinity of the lower world 
who could ‘enrich’ men with the fruits of the soil*. But an 
isolated and doubtful cult-appellative ought not to be ex- 
plained by a hypothesis unattested by any other facts. And 
'Aóves could be normally explained as the title of a god 
who enriches his votaries with the spoils of war—ó xpvrauoıßös 
"Apgs". By the time of Pausanias the Tegeans had ceased 
to find war a source of profit, and they therefore invented 
another and quite impossible explanation? ^, Generally we 
may say that in the state-religion the cult of Ares had 
reference solely to war, present or prospective. At Athens, 
the epheboi, the armed youth of the country, take the oath 
of allegiance in the name of Ares Enyalios, the latter being 
an appellative and sometimes a divine emanation of the war- 


god!?f; the Polemarch, the ancient war-minister, sacrifices 


* This is Stoll’s view expressed in Alte u, Mythen Arkad, p. 165. 
his article in Roscher, Zex£. 1, p. 486: b Aesch. Agam. 437. 
and it appears also in Immerwahr's 
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to him 12°, and he is invoked in the oath of alliances, of which 
the chief concern is war or to prevent war ?f, At Geronthrai, 
in Laconia, women were forbidden to enter his temple" è; 
and an explanation that sometimes applies to such a zapu. 
and is natural here, is that the ‘mana’ or virtue of the war- 
god is weakened by the presence of women*. The Spartan 
sacrifice performed either by the epheboi or the officials had 
an evident warlike significance "^s, and the fact that part 
of the ritual was performed by night cannot be pressed to 
the support of a theory that Ares was here a chthonian 
power like Hades-Pluton. In fact, so far as the record of 
the Greek cults suffices to reveal him, we must regard him 
as nothing more than the functional god of war. And the 
Homeric portraiture of him agrees strictly with this conception 
of him; nor is any other divinity in the Homeric pantheon 
so narrowly specialized or so limited in function. But many 
theorists have insisted that this could not have been the 
earliest aspect of him, and that the aboriginal conception 
of him must have been wider and fuller; thus on the assump- 
tion that all Hellenic divinities were in the last resort nature- 
powers, Ares must have arisen in the same way, probably 
as a god of winter and storms’. But the fallacy of such 
an assumption has been exposed, and here it is entirely 
gratuitous, for there is no shred of evidence suggesting an 
association of Ares with storm or winter, sun or sky. It 
has also been urged that it is unnatural to believe that he 
could have arisen merely ‘as the personification of the abstract 
idea of a war-god°.’ No doubt such a phrase is unsuitable 
for any scientific theory about the genesis of a divine figure. 
But that the primitive Greeks could have explained the 
mysterious psychologic phenomenon of the war-passion as 
the agency of a personal power outside themselves is quite 
credible, and is in accord with a certain religious impulse 
to be studied in the next chapter. And as a matter of fact 
specialized war-gods are found among primitive peoples who 


* Vide my article in Archiv f. Reli- sort put forth by the older generation of 
gionswiss. 1904, рр. 91-92. scholars, vide Roscher, Zexz£, 1, p. 486. 
b For the various hypotheses of this * Stoll in Roscher, loc. cit. 
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have advanced some degrees in polytheism?. Or on the other 
hand, if the Hellenes adopted him from some warlike and 
barbarous people, Ares may have shed all his other aboriginal 
attributes, and retained one only on his adoption into the 
Hellenic system. 

And that he was actually an immigrant from an alien and 
savage stock, namely, the Thracians, has been an opinion 
held by some students of Greek religionb. Homer may be 
quoted in favour of this belief”; and we should understand 
in the great epic the strong partiality which Ares always 
shows for the Trojans, and the poet’s marked aversion to 
him, if we believe that he was originally a divinity of the 
Thrako-Phrygian stock, and that Homer was aware of this, 
And other facts may be urged pointing to this view. Ares- 
cult appears strongest in Boeotia, especially Thebes, and 
in Attica; and in both these regions we have legends of 
the settlement of 'mythical' Thracians. The dog, an ex- 
ceptional animal in Greek ritual, was offered to Ares in 
Laconia !' 9,7, as also in Кагіа°; and certain other examples of 
dog-sacrifice appear to point back to the north-Greek frontier *, 
one record attesting its practice among the Thracians 175, 

There are other alien elements also discernible here and 
there in the ritual; and a legend of Amazonism attaches in 
certain localities to the cult of Ares, The tradition of the 
Amazonian invasion is beginning to be regarded as of some 
ethnologic value ; and it would point to influences from Asia 
Minor and the Black Sea, or from Thrace proper. 

The arguments here adduced cannot however be regarded 
as conclusive. The Homeric evidence may deceive us here 
as in the case of Apollo. Alien elements from Thrace or 
elsewhere may have been infused into the cult of a genuine 
Hellenic god. What we demand is some trustworthy record 
or discovery concerning the name and the personality of the 
god in Thracian religion. As regards the name 'Ares' it 


2 Vide Clodd, Animism, p. 54 origin; Tümpel, Ares и. Aphrodite, in 
> Stoll, op. cit, expresses himself Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, 1880, p. 718, 
doubtfully; Miss Harrison, Prolegom. rejects the theory altogether. 
рр. 375-378,is convinced of his Thracian * Vide vol. 2, p. 508 n. 
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has as much claim to Бе regarded * Hellenic” as any other 
divine name of the pantheon of Greece; philologists are not 
in accord concerning its origin, but all endeavour to derive 
it from some ‘Aryan’ root“. And we have no sure proof 
that it occurred in Thracian speech at all. Such statements 
as that of Herodotus’, ‘The Thracians specially honour Ares, 
Dionysos, and Artemis, have no linguistic value at all, as we 
have seen’; nor can we draw a linguistic conclusion from 
the fact that some territory in Thrace was called by the 
Greeks " Apevov mediov or 'Apía7. We must reserve our judge- 
ment until we find the name “Apns in some genuine record 
of Thracian speech or as a formative part of genuine Thracian 
names. 

What we may accept as certain is that there was a divine 
personality in the Thracian religion whom the Hellenes 
interpreted as their Ares ; and we gather that he was a war- 
god, who sometimes assumed the form of a wolf, who gave 
oracles, delighted in human sacrifices, and who at times died 
and was buried?; and such a god might have been a double 
of Dionysos*. The Hellenic Ares, though a tradition of 
human sacrifice attached to him, does not show these other 
traits. And wherever the Greeks found among alien peoples 
a divinity whose character was markedly warlike, as among 
the Carians and Scythians °°, they would of course call him 
Ares. 

If we believe in his Hellenic origin, the facts of cult will 
not allow us to suppose that he was ever the paramount deity 
of any of the leading stocks from whom the civilization of 
historic Greece was derived, Ionians, Achaeans, Dorians. 
We should regard him rather as the divinity of some more 
primitive and backward tribes who were submerged, leaving 
only as a heritage their savage god and a certain tradition 
of savagery associated with their names. Such might have 
been the Phlegyai or the pre-Cadmean Aones 4, 


* For a recent attempt vide Fennell 4 Tümpel, op. cit., believes that Ares 
in Class. Rev. 1899, p. 306. at Thebes was the god of the Aones 
è Vide supra, p. 89. whom Kadmos conquered and adopted 


© Vide supra, pp. 101, 194. (Paus. 9. 5, 1). Phlegyas was the son 
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Whatever view we take as to his original home, we must 
admit that those Hellenes among whom the Homeric epic and 
epic diction arose must have been familiar with his name 
from a very early period. For the word appears in the poems, 
not only in the personal sense, but as a common impersonal 
noun, an equivalent for battle or war; and a recently adopted 
personal name could hardly have acquired this extension 
of meaning, 

The questions already mooted may receive some light from 
the geography of this cult. It evidently belonged to the 
primitive tradition of certain localities of North Greece, 
Aitolia”, and Thessaly. In the latter country it connects 
itself with the strain of the Phlegyai, from whom the in- 
habitants of Gyrton claimed descent, and the coins of Gyrton 
attest their devotion to it®. Hence the Minyai may have 
become acquainted with it, although they never adopted Ares 
as their ancestral deity®. Or they may have come into con- 
tact with it in their Boeotian settlements; for Boiotia was the 
chief centre of the cult of this god. Here he was evidently 
pre-Cadmean ; the serpent whom Kadmos slays, who becomes 
in some degree the familiar ancestral spirit of Thebes, was 
the divine animal, some even said the offspring, of Ares, who 
demands reparation for his death?. In a double sense there- 
fore Ares became the ancestral deity of Thebes, through 
that snake from whose teeth arose the * Spartoi; and through 
Harmonia. And Thebes, almost alone of all the Hellenic 
communities®, venerated and, we may believe, occasionally 
invoked him on the ground of this intimate relationship. 
‘Wilt thou, oh Ares, betray thy own land?’ cry the Theban 
women in the play of Aeschylus®. Yet in the later periods 
the god appears to have had little hold on Theban devotion ; 


of Ares (Apollod. Bibl. 3. 5, 5), and that Ares was the ancestor-god of Elis; 
his race were the enemies of Apollo but this need only mean that the 
(Schol. Stat. Theb. т. 713). The genea- Scholiast was aware that Oinomaos was 
logical legends are specially untrust- regarded as his son. The Eleans of 
worthy in regard to the ethnology of history were not devoted to Ares nor to 
this cult, for ‘a son of Ares’ became a Oinomaos: vide infra, p. 404, for a 
mere conventional phrase. possible ancestor-cult of Ares at Triteia. 
* The Scholiast on Pindar says indeed 
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no inscriptions or dedications from Thebes attest his influence, 
nor does his form or countenance appear on the Theban coins. 
But in prehistoric times his cult must have been of far greater 
significance in this city; since here arose his cult-association 
with Aphrodite, a religious tradition which travelled from 
this centre to Athens!?® and Argolis!^, and which gave the 
cue to the legend current in Greek literature, and vouched 
for by Homer and Hesiod, of the love-relations between 
the two. 

His cult at Athens must also have been very ancient, per- 
haps arriving from Thebes, though we have no clue as to 
the tribe or stock that brought or maintained it*. There 
are two important facts as bearing on its antiquity here: 
the inclusion of him among the native divinities of Attica, 
by whom the epheboi swore their oath of allegiance !?*, and, 
secondly, the name of the hill below the Akropolis, "Apetos 
mayos, of which the only reasonable linguistic interpretation 
is “the hill of Ares" The legend of Theseus’ battle with the 
Amazons clave to this locality 125, and near to it arose the 
later temple of Ares with statues of Aphrodite and Enyo 123, 

The story of the trial of Ares for the slaying of Halirrothios 
was derived probably from more genuine local folklore than 
the Areopagite tradition of Orestes, and Ares is represented 
in this incident as the mate of the old Attic earth-goddess, 
"Ay^avpos!??, But none of the various legends that arose 
about the Sacred Hill ever present Ares as a god of Judge- 
ment or Law: nor does the solemn ritual which is recorded 
as part of the procedure of the court appear to have given 
him any recognition at all. ‘Stat magni nominis umbra.’ 
An ancient Attic cult-name attached to the war-god was 
"ErváAts, a name of virtue to invoke when the battle joined, 


* Tümpel, op. cit. pp. 679-680, sup- 
poses that the Ares-cult came to the 
Areopagos from Thebes, bringing with 
it a tradition of his association with the 
Erinyes, who become the Athenian 
Semnai. But the Tilphossian Erinys 
is only doubtfully and casually asso- 
ciated with Ares*; the Semnai have no 


discoverable likeness to her, nor in 
Athens was Ares ever connected with 
them. 

» The form "Apeos is against the 
explanation of the word as ‘the hill 
of curses’: we should have expected 


"Apatos trá^yos, 
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which in cult at least has no personal significance distinct 
from Ares». 

In the scanty records of the Argolid we can detect nothing 
of special interest, except a reminiscence of Polyneikes, 
suggesting the Boeotian origin of the Ares-worship, and a 
legend of warlike women, of which the significance will be 
considered directly 16, 

The accounts of Laconian worship!" do not suggest any 
prominence of the war-god in the state-religion. We hear 
of no temple in Sparta itself, but only of an archaic statue 
of Enyalios, having chains about it, a fetichistic device of 
which there are a few other examples in Greek religion 174, 
The most ancient shrine that Pausanias found was on the 
road to Therapne!'^, containing a statue which the local 
legend declared to have been brought by the Dioskouroi from 
Kolchi; another shrine was at Geronthrai ! ^; and the sacrifice 
of the epheboi noted above took place in the Phoibaion 
outside the city. Doubtless some ritual was occasionally 
performed in his honour within Sparta itself; we hear of the 
sacrifice of an ox or a cock to Ares after a victory according 
as it was won by stratagem or open force!" But we do 
not hear that the Spartan ceremonies at the opening of a 
campaign were concerned with him at all: the divine war- 
leader is Zeus ’Ayjrwp, from whose altar the mvp$ópos, or 
‘fire-bearer,’ who elsewhere might have been called ‘the priest 
of Ares?*^/ is said to have brought the sacred fire’ We 
can, in fact, hardly regard this cult as an aboriginal tradition 
of Laconia. The dog-sacrifice, as has been remarked, appears 
to point to North Greece; and the mysterious cult.term 
Onpelras, which was attached to him in the temple near 
Therapne 1" %, has been reasonably traced by Wide to Boiotia, 
a country whence many influences can be proved to have 
reached Lakedaimon *. 

Nor does Ares appear among the indigenous divinities of 


* СЕ "EvvaA(p éXeA(Qew, Xen. Anab. b Vide vol. І, Zeus R.119*. 
1.8, 18. The passage in Aristoph. Pax, © Lakonische Кийе, p. 150 (quoting 
456 does not prove any real distinctness Paus. 9. 40, 5). 
of personality. 
Dd2 
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Arcadia!®; and Boeotian influences® might account for his asso- 
ciation with Aphrodite at Mantineia !8 and at Lykosoura 154, 
The significance of the title "Adveids at Tegea has been noted ; 
and an important question both for history and ritual will 
arise concerning the other Tegean cult of Ares l'uva«oo(vas. 

It may be that the Achaean city of Triteia owed its worship 
of Ares to Arcadia ; for, according to Pausanias, Triteia was 
originally Arcadian. The foundation-legend spoke of the 
love of Ares and Triteia, whose son Melanippos founded 
the state and named it after his mother; and down to the 
days of Pausanias sacrifice was offered to Ares and Triteia 
in the temple of Athena there?, It may be then that here 
as at Thebes the god was regarded аз the city-ancestor ; 
but the worship seems to have been slight, and he was scarcely 
regarded here as a high god. 

There are certain ritual-records of the Ares-cult that are 
of interest and importance. The scholiasts on Euripides, 
drawing from some unknown source, preserve an account of 
an ancient Hellenic custom which prevailed before the in- 
vention of the trumpet: each of the two hosts advancing to 
battle were preceded by a 'fire-bearer, who flung down his 
torch into the middle as a sign for the combat to begin; 
the two mvpdópor were © priests of Ares,’ and were inviolable 3 ^, 
The rite resembles somewhat the act of the Roman feriales 
on the declaration of war, the throwing the bloody spear, burnt 
at the end, into the enemy's territory. Both acts belong to 
war-magic; and the Hellenic may be explained as an act 
of 'devotio, the consecration of the enemy to the nether 
world. The ordinary sacrifice to Ares presents no special 
features. As we should expect in the cult of a half-savage 
god, a reminiscence of human sacrifice lingers in it. The 
voluntary sacrifice of Menoikeus is interpreted by Apollodoros 
as a sacrifice to Ares; but as Euripides narrates it in the 
Phoinissai, it appears rather as an atonement to the dragon, 
the injured earth-spirit°*4. But according to Porphyry, who 
quotes Apollodoros as his authority, the Lacedaemonians had 


* The strength of these in Arcadia pp. 50-62, vol. 4, p. 19. 
have often been noted; vide vol. 3, > 6. 12, 8. 
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once the custom of sacrificing a man to Ares!7°; and we have 
also a well attested record of a human offering to this god 
in Lemnos?!, in a ritual called the ёкатоифбдиа, which was 
an observance both in Athens and Lemnos ?! commemorating 
a patriot's feat of slaying a hundred enemies. Usually the 
ordinary sacrificial animals were offered to the war-god, and 
especially the male victim, according to the account given 
of the Attic тріктєа 1? 3; the bloodless sacrifice he was sup- 
posed to repudiate 3**. The rite described іп a passage of 
‘the Septem' of Aeschylus, where the seven leaders against 
Thebes take oath in the names of Ares, Enyo, and Phobos, 
dipping their hands into bull's blood that had been shed into 
a hollow shield, is interesting as a form of oath analogous 
to sacramental communion 224, 

But the most interesting ritual-question arises concerning the 
worship of Ares Tuvatkofotvas at Tegca 15%, the god ‘of the 
women's sacrificial feast, from whose worship and sacrifice men 
were excluded. The name and the ritual-law were explained as 
derived from an historical incident ; when the Spartans attacked 
Tegea, the Tegeate women put on hoplite-armour, and by 
their sudden apparition on the rear of the enemy caused their 
overthrow, A similar story was told concerning the Argive 
heroine Telesilla and the cult of the Tuvaıkav "Apgs in Argos 1®. 
That women have fought, and can fight, is known; and 
ancient Greece may have had more than one Joan of Arc. 
But when we find two similar stories in vogue in different 
localities used to explain a very singular piece of ritual or 
cult-name, we naturally suspect that these stories are actio- 
logical figments and not history: and that the cause of the 
religious phenomenon lies deeper *. 

For the exclusion of men in this worship is certainly excep- 
tional: Ares is emphatically the man's divinity, and at 
Geronthrai іп Laconia it was the women who were excluded; 
апа the tapu at Tegea cannot be explained on ordinary 
Hellenic principles. It must be regarded as an alien trait, 
and is to be connected with the Amazonian tradition which 


* I have partly discussed the problem in Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1904. pp. . 
80-83. 
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was sporadic in Hellas, and which always perplexes the 
ethnographer and the student of religion. He cannot regard 
these local traditions as suggested by vague caprice and by 
the influence of the epic narrative; for they are generally 
associated with specific and peculiar cult. In Laconia the 
Amazon-legend was attached to the local worship of Apollo 
Amazonios and Artemis Astrateia, probably a corrupt form 
of the name Astarte*; in Ionia to the idol of the Ephesian 
Artemis”, But their special patron-deity was Ares. The 
Attic legend of Theseus’ conflict with them was localized in 
the vicinity of the Areopagos, which according to Aeschylus 
took its name from the Amazonian sacrifice to the war- 
god!?!; before the great battle Theseus himself offered 
chthonian victims to Ф680, the Fear-Power, the emanation 
or the double of Ares!?^; and if we can trust Plutarch, 
a sacrifice was cffered by the ancient Athenians to the ghosts 
of the Amazons ' before the feast of Theseus*' Again, at 
Troizen, the story of Theseus' triumph over the warrior- 
women clave to the spot where a temple of Ares stood a, 
Is it possible that the curious temple-legend which con- 
nected the idol of Ares Onpeiras of Geronthrai with Kolchi 179 
was a vague Amazonian reminiscence? For Ompelras has 
been tracked through the personal name @npé back to Boiotia, 
where there is some trace of the same tradition in a local 
name тд ’Analovıxovd, It seems, then, most reasonable to 
explain on the same lines this strange worship of ‘the women's 
Ares' in Tegea and Argolis, with its legends of fighting 
women. We may here discern in cult and folk-lore the dim 
reflex of some prehistoric event, some inroad of a barbarous 
horde bringing a barbarous cult °, 

One last piece of interesting primitive ritual may be noted, 
which is revealed to us by a famous passage in Homer's Iliad, 


* Vol. 2, p. 485. 

b Vol. 2, p. 482. 

° Ри, Tes. 27. We would like to 
know the source of this statement. 


* Wide, Габон, Culle, p. тро : Steph. 


Byz. s.v. 'ApaQóvetoy. 
* The explanation of the Amazones 


as iepóbovAoi, armed women performing 
religious dances, does not explain all 
the facts. The historical theory, such 
as Professor Myres works out, Anthro- 
pology and the Classics, p. 138, is more 
fruitful and real. 
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where the Aloadai are said to have bound Ares in a pot 
and only released him after twelve months’ imprisonment 2. 
We may compare the saga of Sisyphos binding Death. 
Such stories arise from a real ritual which has been expounded 
by Mr. Crooke, who quotes from India and elsewhere examples 
of the rite of shutting up a ghost or spirit in a hole or a pot 
with a view to control or avoid its potency; and he explains 
the release of Ares in the thirteenth month as an indication 
that the statue or fetich is taken out and revealed once a year®, 
The rite belongs rather to magic and the ghost-sphere than 
to higher religion; and if it was remembered in later times, 
it would probably acquire a different meaning. When we see 
Mars on a Praenestine chest of Roman date being forcibly 
put into a pot by Minerva in the presence of Victoria and 
Fortuna and other deities*, we may maintain that the art-motive 
descends ultimately from the primitive ritual, but that it has 
acquired a symbolical significance proper to the spirit of Rome. 

In the hierarchy of Greek religion Ares remained a back- 
ward god of most limited function, inspiring little real 
devotion and no affection, associated with no morality or 
social institution. The civilized art of war, so intimately 
connected with progress in culture, is not his concern. And 
the courage which he inspired was not the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek moralists as 
one of the highest virtues, but the brute battle-rage, which 
might at times be useful, but for which the Greeks, who had 
left the Berserker spirit long behind them, had little sympathy. 
'The monumental representations of him that can be called 
religious are very few“. Great artists dealt with his figure, 
but, in and after the fourth century, mainly in a romantic 
spirit, showing him as the restless and turbulent lover. Yet 
the state-cults continued to give him recognition till the latter 
days of paganism, thanks perhaps to the stimulus of the 
more powerful Roman cult of Mars. 

a 7]. 5. 385. © Mon. dell’ Inst. 9. 59. 

b Folk-Lore 1898, p. 325 ; cf. Anthrop. 4 Vide vol. 2, Pl. L а,Ь. I incline 
Journ. 1902, p.43, for the African custom now to Prof. Gardner's view—Scu//tured 


of burying the ghost în a pot and flinging Tombs, p. 103—that the relief in Venice 
it into a river. represents not Áres but the heroic dead. 
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1 Aesch. Ag. 1510: 

Biá(eras б бростероі émtppoaicr aiuărov 
peas "Apns. 

2 Soph. Oed. Tyr, 190: 

”Арей re rv parepdy, ôs 
viv Gxadxos domidwv préyer pe 
mepıßdaros, avrıdlo madicovroy Spăunua 
voricaı пбтраѕ ămoupov, eir és uéyav 
байарор ”Арфштрїтас eir és Tov dmó£evov 
Sppov Opnixiov КХбдора. 

3 Kratinos, Frag. 162 (Meineke, vol. 2, p. 228) mocoxwvtas "Apns : 
cf. Hesych. s.v. xomoa . . . moooxovnrov pâpov Akyavaıv Grav wien 
Karaypıodevres тис Und mupös dmoGăvoow.  Aioxudos Kpnocas каї 
Кратї os. 

* Artemid. Onerroer. 2. 34 abrév riv "Ар тў pér Ev rois Emiyeios r 
de év rois yOoviots kararakréov. 

5 Plut. Mor. 757 В oxömeı de tov “Ару... mixas enye tipds ёт 
ддротоу, kai таМ» бта какбс dove. 

5 Arnob. Adv. Nat. 4. 25 Quis Spartanum fuisse Martem (prodidit)? 
Non Epicharmus auctor vester ? Quis in Thraciae finibus procreatum ? 
Non Sophocles Atticus cunctis consentientibus theatris? Quis men- 
sibus in Arcadia tribus et decem vinctum? . . . Quis ei canes ab 
Caribus, quis ab Scythis asinos immolari? Nonne principaliter cum 
ceteris Apollodorus ? 
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Thrace. 

" Herod. 5. 7 6eobs 82 céBovrar (Өрўїкє) poúvovs rovade, "Apea каї 
Auóvvaov каї "Aprep. ў. 76 (Өрүхөг trav ё т) 'Acin) . . . ёр Tovrome 
Toig. dvâpdoi ”Аребс ёст: Xpnorijptov. Cf. Clem. Recogn. 10. 24 Martis 
(sepulcrum demonstratur) in Thracia. Lyk. Cass. 937 róv re Круот Фу 
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бед» Kávðaov ў Mdueprov ónMrgv Aéxov. Cf. Schol. 20. 14. 10 Kavdaios 
xai Máyuepros б "Apgs déyerat. Polyb. 13. 10, 7 "Aperov тор, "Есті xal 
Opáxgs Zpnpov mediov. Ammianus, 27. 4, 4 Scordisci . . . hostiis 
captivorum Bellonae litantes et Marti, Steph. Byz. s. v. Opden... 
ore dE ў Opden xópa, û Ilépkg ёкаћєїто каї 'Apía (?'Apeia). Hom. 
JH. 13. 298 

olos de Bporodocyds "Apns тодХєрбийє pére, 

тё дё dóBos pos vids dua xparepós kai drapßıs 

€omero ... 

rà pêv йр ёк Өрүкп< ’Edupous péra борђссєсбоу, 

76 pera ФХеубае peyadyropas. 
Cf. Strab. p. 442, Paus. 9. 36, 3, Hom. Od. 8. 361. 


® Thessaly: vide Apollo, R. 2. Askalaphos, the Minyan leader, 
son of Ares, 77. 2. 511. Month "Apes in Thessalian calendar, vide 
Ath. Mitth. 7.71. Photius, s. v. ‘Opordios Тебу" . . . ev ӨєттаМа and 
‘Oporaas mpopyridos js "Evutos. Gyrton, Brit, Mus. Cat. * Thessaly,’ 
р. 203, Pl. iii, 4*: on coin of fourth century s.c., obv. youthful head 
of Ares with helmet: rev. Aphrodite. Cf. Strab. 442 rois Tuproviovs 
Preyvas mpórepoy ékáXovv dro BAeyvov roi Тогос йде\фо®, 

° Boiotia: Aesch. Sept. тод ri рес, wadalyOwv "Apns, тар reàv уйи ; | 
Ф xpvoomiint daîuov, Em’ mie nów | тейи dv mor «фта» ov. 
Paus. 9. 10, 5 'Avorépo de roù 'Iougvíov rjv кри ios Av jvrwa "Apeós 
фаст» iepay elvaı kal Spdxovra rò той “Apews Emireraybaı paka TÅ ттуў. 
Schol Soph. Antig. 126 éyeyóve ó дрікшу e£ "Apees kai ТАфосот« 
’Epıvvos. C.T. С. Sept. 2808, decree of the iepă yepovoía roi Zorijpos 
’Aorinmod at Hyettos, тд кеду Edadıov тд kaXocuevov Aas "Apeos men- 
tioned among land-boundaries. Plut. Vit. Marcell. 21 'Erapeıwavdas тд 
Boiórtov mediov "Apews брхубтрар (mpoceime). Ares the ancestor of the 
Phlegyai, Paus. 9. 36, 1. 


Western Greece. 


1 ? Aitolia: Lact. Plac. ad Stat. 276. 2. 727 Pleuron Aetoliae 
civitas ,.. Marti consecrata. Ares in Aetolian genealogies, Apollod. 
1.7, 7; 1- 8, 1. 

п Korkyra: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly, Pl xxvi. 2, Ares with 
sword and spear, foot on rock (coin of Antoninus Pius). Cf. Pl xxvi. 
12, coin of Plautilla with Zeus, Hera, Ares. 

12 Attica (vide К. 21). 


a Athens: temple of Ares near the Areopagos, Paus. 1. 8, 4. 
"Apeós eorw їєрбу, êva ФуйХрата duo pêv "Acpodirns Keira, rù 02 той 
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"Apews enoinoev 'AAkapeuns, Tijv бє "Adnvav dvjp Паріоѕ, буора Û ajr& 
Aokpós.  évraüfa каї 'EvvoUs dyaAgá Єттї, Emoinoav de oi maides oi 
IIpa£iréAovs. 

b Plut. Vit, Thes. 27 Onweis xara ті Aóywv TH ФбВф сфауіасарерох 
vumypev abrais (rais 'Apa(óot). 

с Hesych. s.v. Tpikrea ў Триттба` 6voia Evvadig’ Gerar 8 mavra трїа 
(? rpıerî) каї tvopxa. 

4 Photius, s. v. Tpırrvav.  voiav KalAinaxos иёу тїр ёк Kpiod, ravpov, 
kal Kámpov' "Істроѕ de êv pèv 'АтбААшроу emipaveiars ёк Body абуйр tay 
dppivov, wávrov rpierâv, 

e Sacrifice of Polemarchos to Enyalios, vide Artemis, R. 26f. 


f C. Z. A. 2. 333 (oath of alliance between Athens and Sparta), 
vide Athena, R. 85%. Cf. oath of Epheboi (Athena, К. 25°) to 
Enyalios Ares. 


€ C.I.A. 2, add. 409b rûv Gvoiâv бу ver... тойс... kal тф "Аре 
(Macedonian period). 
h С.ГА. 3. 2 iepeóc "Apews "ErvaMov xal "Evvoüs (Hadrian). Cf. 
Athena, К. дов, 
i 3.130 Em lepéws rod "Apeos "Ато\офауоу тё Kowdv тб» "Axapvéov . . . 
xapıornpiov "Аре kai Zeßaor (Augustus). 
к Enyalios in Salamis, Plut. И. Sol. 9 IMneiov 8 rod 'EvvaMov rà 
їербу eat idpvoanevov ZöAwvos, 
! Legends concerning the Areopagos: Aesch. Eumen. 685 
máyov ё "Apeov 765, "Apa(óvov eSpav 
“Ape È &Üvov, Evdev ётт' émóvvpos 
тетра, mayos т "Apetos. 


m Demosth. к. 'Apre roxp. p. 641 & péve rovro дікасттріф dikas dóvov 
feo} kai добуш xai Aaßew отар... ds Adyos, Aaßeiv piv IIoceddy! bnép 
“АМрробои тоў vioi mapa "Apeas. 

n Et. Mag. $. 7. "Apetos máyos. . . . î Ore Ente rò Oópu erei ó “Арт, 
Поседдуоѕ karmyopijoavros dia тд» Gâvov той vioi аўто? ‘АМробќоо, dre 
amexrewev abröv "Apos, В:асарероу 'ААХкїттїр thv Évyarépa "Apeos каї 
‘AypavAou тз Кёкротоѕ Üvyarpós, Ss now “ЕХХфиков év прот. 

о Eur, El. 1258 

tor 8 “Apeds ris бхбос of npârov eo} 
«ovr єтї Yapacw айдатоу тєр, 
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“АМррёбюр Sr’ ёкта” Фибфроу "Арп, 
иди» Évyarpós dvooiov vvudevuárov, 
mövrov kpéovros mad, ... 


33 Megara: temple of ’Evvarsos, Thucyd. 4. 67. 


1 ? At Corinth: Paus. 5. 18, 5 (on chest of Kypselos) & fori д2 «al 
"Арп dmda évdeburds, ”Афройїгуу dyar’ éntypappa дё "Evvalıds eri aùrĝ. 


5 Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 9 (near the temple of Klymenos) červ 
dAÀos vads kai dyadpa "Apeos. С.Г.С. Pelop. 717.17 AbpnAov Zaropveîvov 
. .. Tov iepta “Apews "EvotaMov. 


a Troizen: Paus. 2. 32, 9 (near the spot called Гей бор) vads doriw 
“Apews, Onoéws kal évraüfa 'Apa(óvas рахт kpatnoavros. 


'* Argolid, near Argos on the road to Mantineia: Paus. 2. 25, 1 
iepöv dlmAovv memoinra, kai mpds HAlov Stvovros ёсодоу kai xarà draroÀàs 
érépav Exov. Kara ptv 8} тоёто "Apobirgs кета, Edavoy, mpós дё тү\Мїоү 
Svopas "Apews. ewat 8 rà dydApara HoAuveikovs Acyovow dvaßnpara kai 
"Apyeiov, Lucian, Erol. 30 9 rapritrais dvÜez)ucuéry Теа, 00 f» 
ev "Apyeı бєє dpiOpeirar yuvamav "Арт. 

1 Laconia. 

a Geronthrai: Paus. 3. 22, 6 ё 8€ airais Tepérbpats "Apews радс kai 


cos, Форту» дё &yovat тф беф ară Eros, ё ў yuvutiv dor åmyyopevpévov 
eweAdeiv es rò oos. 


b On the road from Sparta to Therapnai : Paus. 3. 19, 7 ónósa 
de memoinrat катй Tijv 680» тайт» €oriv dpyaiérarov airâv "Apeos iepóv, 
ToUró €orw Ev dprorepă ris óBoU, тд de dyahpa тойс Atooxovpous aci 
кошта ёк KéAyov. Onpeirav 86 émovopá(ovow dro Ompois тайтту yap 


трофд» elvat тод "Арєоѕ Aéyovat. 


с Porph. De Abstın. 2. 55 Aaxedaipovious gyow 6 ”АтоХХбдорог ro 
P 55 7 p 


Ape бує dvOpemov. 


4 In Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 7 (by the shrine of Hipposthenes) ToU 


vaoU 8 атартєкро rédas ёстір &xov 'Evvakıos dyaApa dpxaiov. 


e Plut. Quaest, Rom. 2904 èv 8è Aaxedaipon TQ Hovixwrdra Gedy, 
"Evvalio, окбХакас évrépvovow. 


f Paus. 3. 14, 9 (in the Phoibaion near Therapnai) ewraida ékarépa 
poipa rà» epiBov cxóAaka kvrós тф "Evvadio 6vovoi .. . vukrepwai b€ 9 
тє KoXoewiev buria: xal rà» év Ааксдайхом épiBav xaderrykaoı. Vide 


Hekate, R. 12 (sacrifice of hounds in Thrace, vide Eurip. Vita 1). 
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8 Plut. Zns/. Lac. p. 238F бта» атраттуйрат: Toys moAeniovs vırnawaı, дор 
TQ "Аре Obovaw, Grav d’ ёк той Gavepod, drexrptova. Cf. Vit. Ages. c. 33. 

h Vit. Cleom. 9 “Есть 82 AakeSarpoviois 00 ФбВов póvov, dAda xal 
Oardrov kai TeAwros kai rowtrev ov табурдтор iepă, 

13 Arcadia, vide supra R. 6. 

а Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 4 "Ест: 86 xoci "Apews дуаХра Фу тў Teyearâv 
dyopüà* Toro exrerunwrar pêv êri ormAn, Tuvarxodoivan 88 óvopá(ovcw abröv, 
êri yap roy Aaxavıröv médepov . . . Aaßoveaı ai yvvaikés opiow Sara xov 
» . . Tas yuvalkas de r "Аре Cicai Te dvev rûv dvâpâv iia rà emivixa, 
kat тод iepeinu r&v кребр où peraBoUvac сфйс rots dyOpdaw. 

b 8. 44, 7 (near Tegea) gore 22 броє od рбуа Фу Seba rîs 0000 
xaAoógevoy Kpnoiov ёр òè air тд lepòv той Adbveiod memoinrat” — 'Aepónm 
yàp Endées той АХ cwveyévero "Арс, ka(à oi Teyeürat Aéyovsv kai ý 
pêv dpinow Фу rais Ф010: riv ypuxnv, ó 82 mais kai redunkvias eixero ёгі 
THs pyrpds, kai ёк тёр paorâv «Окєр афтӣ yala moÀ) ко! apovor, kai, 
qv yàp rod "Apees yvópg Tù ywópeva, тойт» Фуека “Афрефр tov Gedy 
Ovopd(ovav тё дё madio voua redijvai aci "Adpomov, 

© Megalopolis (vide Aphrodite, R. 27): Paus. 8. 32, 2 anexe 8 où 
mOAY "Apeos Вюрбе” eAéyero дё ds kai iepòv ё dpxîs фкобор 6) và беф. 

d At Lykosoura: Paus. 8. 37, 12 (by the temple of Pan) évratóá 
боть pev Bonds “Apews, tor. дё ФуаХрата "Adpoüirgs Ev vad, Aidov de тд 
Єтєрөр Хємкоб, TO 68 dpxadrepov arû» údov. 

e Mantineia, vide Aphrodite, R. 96, vol. 2, p. 745. Tribal name 
"Evudhios at Mantineia C. Z. С. 4303 hi. 

1» Elis: Schol. Pind. O7. тз. 148 émtydpios xal marpüos тё» "Hheiov 
ó "Ар. At Olympia, vide Athena, К. 93%. Cf. Paus. 5. т, 6 
Olvépaos ó ТАХ орос, “Apews 82 Kaba тошта re ётєфїрисар kal rûv поћи 
eotıv és афто» Aóyos. 

9? Achaia: at Triteia, Paus. 7. 22, 8 oi д ós “Apns avyyévoiro Tpıreia 
бууатр! Tpirwvos (Akyovar)‘ iepaodaı дё ris AOqvâs thy тарббуоу MeXávirmov 
86 maida "Apees xai Tpıreias oixivat re ds nif тїр тоМ kai Өбобш тб 
буора and rìs unrpos ... ore ё kai "Абруй vads... бйєш Bè of ёутайба 
kai "Аре каї тӯ Tpureia vopifover, Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, IO for de xai 
ФуаХрата то? Aypevos Eyyurarw хайкод merompeva "Apeas. 

The Islands. 


* Lemnos: Müller, F. Н. С. 4, p. 397 Diophantes Lacedaemonius, 
qui de sacris Deorum scripsit, apud Athenas Marti solere sacrificare 
sacrum, quod "Екаторфбиа appellatur; si quis enim centum hostes 
interfecisset, Marti de homine sacrificabat apud insulam Lemnum. 
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? Delos: the month ’Apyotdv, vide Bull. Corr. Hell. v, p. 27. 

23 Nisyros, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, К. 80. 

* Crete: vide Aphrodite, К. 96. Cf. Сапег, Del? тах, Ares’ 
name in the state-oath of Latous, Hierapytna, Dreros. Bull. Corr. 
Hell, (inscr. circ. 200 в.с. at Knossos) dvaypapire тй etdoxnpéva Ev 
TQ їерф тё "Арєоѕ (rà) Ev Aépai] Фу arg. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1908, p. 122, 
vase of geometric style found in a grave at Knossos showing figure of 
armed god, circ. 750 5. c. 


Black Sea. 
25 Pantikapaion: Latyschev. 2, n. 47 röv ради . . . той "Apeos (late 


Roman) Tanais, 2б. 2. 423 dedication Act "Ару kai ”Афроёїту (second 
century A. D.). 


Asia Minor coast. 

% Erythrai: Ditt. Syl22 боо. 34 (iepyreia) 'Evvos каї 'EvvaMov (inscr. 
concerning sale of priesthoods circ. 270 B. c.). 

?' Pergamon: vide Athena, К. 854 (Ares name in the oath of 
Eumenes). 

28 Smyrna: vide Athena, К. 85° (Ares' name in the oath of Smyrna 
and Magnesia) Cf. Apollo, R. 87. 

29 Caria: Clem. Alex. Proír. 25 P modă кауаба oi Küpes охоёєр ot 
karadvovaw абтф (r$ "Ape) robs xivas. СЕ R, 6. 

% Attaleia in Pamphylia: vide Apollo, К. 65 (Ares as city-god). 

31 Kyaneai in Lykia: С.Г.С. 4303 hi Oe Меуа\ә "Ape каї 
”ЕХеиберїа apynyerıdı emibavei бєй kai Act Афтокрйтор: Кайтар: Tiro Аф 
“Adpravg . . . Kvaveırav 7) BovAn каї 6 Önpos rò Badaveiov dduepwcer. 

82 Egypt: inscr. in British Museum circ. 208-206 B.C. *Ару 
Митфбрф Ефдүрф (dedication of hunting-party). 

? Sicily: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Antiqu. 515 dă ros beos Thode vxàvri 
To ZeAwarrıa . . . Sia тдр Aia икбиес kal dia Tüv ófdov, 

м Ritual, К. 6, 12, 17, 18, 21, 29. 

a Aesch. Sept. 42 

"Avöpes yap émrà Oovptor Aoxayeraı 
raupoocbayoüvres és neAdvöerov aáxos 
kai Ovyydvovres xepoi Tavpeiov cbdvou 
"Арп T, 'Evuo, kai Pihaiparov ФОДор 
ópkopórnaav. 
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b Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 1377 трі» eüpebjvar tiv саћ№тууа mpós robs 
moepiovs Aapmágiw éxypüvro enpeli rod катірќасбш тїз раҳте, ås Echepov 
duo lepets "Apeos, ёЁ Єкатёрөр Üvres THY arparevpárev, obs kai pdvovs 40фоыс 
ev pdyas lor 60ev xal пароша êri rûv ăpâmv aroddupévay Aeyonevn 
008 тирфброс éod6y. Cf. Zeus, К. 1198. 

с Anth. Pal. 6. 324 

Iléupara ris Aındovra, ris "Apei 76 тто\етбрбф® 
Bórpus, ті 82 Bóbev Ófnkev epot каћокаѕ ; 
Nupoats тадта dépot tis’ dvauákrovs 82 Oundas 

ob бёхоро. Bopoîs ó Opaciunris "Apns. 

d Human sacrifice to Ares, В. 3, 7, 179, 21: vide Apollo, R. 2. 
Apollod. 3. 6, 8 oüros ov (Tepecias) Onßaioıs pavrevdpevos Єтє view, 
ev Mevoweis б Kpéovros “Ape opayov airăv ётїйїёф (cf. Eur, PAorn. 
934-936). 


CHAPTER XI 
MINOR CULTS 


THE leading personal deities of the public worships of 
Greece have been the main subject of this treatise hitherto. 
But the picture of the state-polytheism would be incomplete 
without a careful study of the minor cults, of which the 
material documents are collected at the end of this volume, 
but which can only be considered now in regard to their 
general and essential features. 

The high gods are, as we have seen, mainly anthropo- 
morphic and ethical personalities more or less detached from 
nature. Yet pure nature-worship and nature-magic were 
practised widely no doubt by the prehistoric Greek com- 
munities, and never wholly abandoned in the historic period. 
The rite, that Pausanias described as maintained in his own 
day by Methana near Troizen, of carrying round the vineyards 
the dismembered limbs of a cock to preserve the vines when 
the baneful wind blew that they called Lips, may be pre- 
animistic magic, directed to no personal god®. The processes 
whereby the * magi” of Kleonai endeavoured to avert storms 
of hail and snow, according to the statement of Clemens, 
combined magic with elemental worship”: ‘they endeavour 
to avert the threat of (the sky’s) anger by incantations and 
sacrifices; and if they are in want of a sacrificial victim, they 
draw blood from their own fingers.’ This blood-letting must 
have had the piacular purpose of soothing the wrath of the 
elements, and this is religion. That the primitive Greek tribes 
had passed through the stage of religious feeling at which 
elemental forces and objects of nature are worshipped as 
living and ' divine' is further attested by what Pausanias tells 
us of the Arcadians*: (near Trapezous) ‘sacrifices are offered 
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to lightning and thunder and storms, Between such simple 
animism as this and higher personal theism we may range the 
Arcadian cult of Zeus Kepavrós at Mantineia*, noticed in a former 
volume as showing the divine personal power still undetached 
from the phenomenon. The average Macedonian probably 
represented the mental condition of the backward Greek ; and 
a valuable record has reached us through Clemens from a good 
source that “the Macedonian priests in their formal prayers 
called upon Bedu, which is their term for Air, to be propitious 
to themselves and their children! 

But the advanced communities also, even in their public 
ritual, allowed a place, though a subordinate one only, to such 
worship of the elements. And in the records of these minor 
cults it is interesting to discern the animistic perception main- 
taining itself against the anthropomorphism which was dominant 
in the Hellenic religious imagination. The cult of the winds, 
and especially of Boreas, is recorded of a certain number of 
states, and we may suppose that it was fairly prevalent ?-12, 
Where the personal name Boreas appears in the record, the 
religious view was in the main anthropomorphic; but nowhere 
perhaps so intently and distinctly so as at Athens, thanks to 
Attic legend and the Attic art which came to present him as 
a wild-visaged god with wings and boots. The men of Thourii 
also must have had a robust personal faith in him when they 
elected him as a citizen and gave him a house and an allotment 
of land", But where the object of the worship was indefinitely 
called “Aveuos, ‘winds,’ it may have been outlined with the 
vagueness of inchoate divinity. Part of the ritual indeed 
even of the ”Арерос shows the method and view of personal 
polytheism. We hear of altars and sacrifice % 5, sometimes 
cakes and ‘sober’ offerings *, sometimes blood-offerings?; at 
Tarentum the victim was an ass, unless the lexicographers were 
deceived 1°. But probably the service often savoured of magic 
more than of religion. What are we to say of the Esddvepor 
in the service of the Athenian state, who seem to have had 
some part assigned to them in the Eleusinian mysteries *? 


* Vol. 1, p. 45. 
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Their name suggests that their function was the same as that 
of the ’Avepoxofra:, an official guild of ‘wind-lullers’ at Corinth. 
Both titles savour of magic, and we may suspect that these 
guilds worked by traditional methods of incantation. Most 
instructive and explicit is what Pausanias tells us of the wind- 
cult at Titane in Sikyon: on one night in the year the priest 
offered sacrifice on the altar of the winds; ‘and he makes other 
secret offerings into four pits of the ground [866po.], assuaging 
the fierceness of the wind-spirits, and as they say he sings 
over them the spells that Medea used.’ The incantations of 
witchcraft are here combined with religious service. And the 
passage teaches us also that the winds, or at least the more 
violent of them, were regarded as powers of the lower world ®. 
The same view explains why on the chest of Kypselos Boreas 
was represented with snake-legs. The superstition might 
arise from the impression that winds often burst forth from 
mountain-hollows and caverns in the hills. But it also may be 
connected with the primitive animistic association of winds with 
ghosts. That the ancestral spirits are in the storm and driving 
winds is a belief found among many savages ; and it underlies 
and explains the vague records concerning the Attic Trito- 
patores who, according to the obvious meaning of the name, 
must have been the spirits of remote ancestors, but were also 
interpreted as ‘winds and the sources of birth 4. 

The perception of mysterious power in the natural world 
leads often to the adoration of the celestial bodies and the 
lights of heaven. And solar worship no doubt existed among 
the aboriginal Greeks, and doubtless they found it among 
the earlier inhabitants of the land that they conquered. There 
are a few utterances of the classic authors which might lead 
ds to suppose that the sun-god enjoyed universal worship 
among Hellenes as among barbarians’. According to Plato 
and Lucian !^ 15 it was the ordinary Greek custom, when one 
rose in the morning at sunrise and went forth, to greet the 
luminary with some sign of adoration such as kissing the hand. 

* Vide Stengel, in Zermes, xxxv ordinance that every one should worship 
(1900), p.627. Helios and Selene 8, 

> Plutarch regards it as a natural 


FARNELL. V E е 
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And we gather from a passage in Plato’s Apology = that the 
average Athenian of the time of Sokrates could be startled 
and shocked by the views of Anaxagoras that the sun and 
the moon were not divine powers but mere material bodies. 
Moreover, Sophocles occasionally speaks as if some religious 
speculation of his age was inclined to regard the sun as a 
supreme divinity, the creative source of divine and human life ®. 
Yet Aristophanes, in an important passage", distinguishes 
Hellenic from barbaric religion particularly in this, that the 
barbarians sacrifice to sun and moon, the Hellenes to personal 
deities such as Hermes. The incongruity of these various 
statements is only apparent. To the perception of the average 
Greek, still viewing nature with some primitive vagueness as 
to the distinction between animate and inanimate, the sun and 
the moon would appear as animate and living powers. As 
all-seeing, Helios would be usually invoked in oaths 2440, and 
would be called upon to witness the enfranchisement of a slave, 
which would naturally take place under his Кеп 2; and these 
religious acts do not necessarily imply an anthropomorphic 
conception of the divinity. But when we scrutinize the 
testimony concerning public cult, we find only one Greek 
state that gave a dominant position to Helios in the historic 
period. One of Pindar's greatest odes is an abiding memorial 
of the devotion of Rhodes to the cult and personality of the 
sun-god 5%. We are assured that he was for the Rhodians 
what Zeus Olympios was for Elis or Athena for Athens 3, 
and their enthusiasm came to be a subject for satireb. The 
local myths that have come down to us, especially those 
concerning the Heliadai, suggest that he was revered as the 
founder of their race and their civilization, as a great personal 
god, anthropomorphically imagined. The coins of the city Of 
Rhodes, from its foundation down almost to the latest period 
of its issues, scarcely admit any other type but his. And the 
countenance on the gold staters of the early part of the fourth 
century is a masterpiece of the anthropomorphic imagination, 
transforming with fervour and conviction the elemental per- 


* p. 26 D-E. 
b Vide Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. 2, p. 746. 
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ception into a personal type radiant with vitality [Coin-Pl. 
33] Here then was a living cult, appealing to the faith 
and affection of the people, descending, we may believe, 
from the * Minoan' culture, with which Rhodes was closely 
associated. In Crete also we find traces of Helios-worship, 
dimly recalling the ‘Minoan’ solar name of Pasiphae *^; but 
here, as in most other states where Helios enjoyed some 
recognition, we seem to discern only the faint shadow of 
a former great elemental god. We have reason to think 
that at Corinth in the Mycenaean period he was a dominant 
power, but later it is clear that he faded before Poseidon and 
more personal divinities%. The records from Athens produce 
the same impression 24 ; he enjoyed an altar upon which wine- 
less offerings and an occasional candle might be consecrated, 
and in the later period we hear of a priestess; but this was 
little enough for so timidly pious and conservative a city as 
Athens, and with its real religion Helios had nothing to do, 
though it might pray to him occasionally for blessings. Else- 
where we hear not infrequently of altars, but of temples, the 
habitations of free personal divinity, only at Hermione ?? and 
Kos, where recent archaeological evidence proves the existence 
of a small shrine of Helios and Hemera, the goddess of day ??. 
Of some interest for the light that it seems to reflect on the 
ancient tracks of culture is the record of the cult on the sea- 
ward slopes of Taygetos?^ 33, On the promontory of Taletos, 
above Brysiai, horses were sacrificed to Helios, a ritual very 
rare in Greece, but recorded also of the Helios-worship in 
Rhodes. In the earlíest period Rhodes stood in close rela- 
.tions with Crete, and it is not too hazardous to suppose that 
the name Taletos is to be associated with the Eteo-Cretan 
word Talos which survived in the epithet TaAAates of Zeus? ; 
and at Thalamai near Brysiai the sun-god appears in company 
with the Cretan Pasiphae 2, 
The inference suggested by these facts is that sun-worship 
had once been prevalent and powerful among the people of 
the pre-Hellenic culture, but that very few of the communities 


* Vide vol. I, p. 177, R 156 3. 
Ee2 
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of the later historic period retained it as a potent factor of 
the state-religion, while at the same time the individual’s 
perception of the great luminary was still one that may be 
termed religious. That Helios was not generally accepted 
as the high god of the ‘polis’ suggests the same reflection 
as was prompted by the cults of Ge and Hestia. ‘Earth,’ 
‘hearth, ‘sun’ were names of palpable objects, regarded 
indeed with some sense of mystery that is the emotional 
background of religion, but liable to be transformed by the 
healthy materialistic perception, and in any case too limited 
in respect of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead. Such names as Zeus, 
Apollo, Athena were of greater value for this people, because 
they denoted no visible objects upon which the materialistic 
sense could seize, but concrete personalities, real though 
unseen, of varied individuality that could work in every 
part of the public life. But when we study the later days 
of Paganism and the Graeco-Roman religion we discern the 
religious bias changing its tendency. A wave of Oriental 
imagination brings back the sun-god into power, especially 
transforming Apollo as we have seen, and raising the figure 
of ‘Sol Invictus’ in later Rome. And it is often impossible 
to determine in regard to the few barren records of Helios- 
cults how far they are products of this later force, how far 
they are survivals from a distant past. Such a doubt may 
well arise concerning the image and the striking title of 
‘Helios the Saviour’ at Megalopolis?'*. Let it also be 
here noted among the great negative gains of Greck religion, 
that the communities avoided star-worship, and that therefore 
in the days of its independence the Hellenic spirit was saved 
from the disease of astrology. If Seirios and other planets 
were worshipped in Sinope, of which we have only doubtful 
evidence, we may ascribe this to the oriental influences in 
a city whose Semitic origin is attested by its name as by 
its legend fl, 

No objects of the natural world attracted the religious 
devotion of the primitive and later Greeks so much as the 
rivers and springs, and no other obtained so general a recog- 
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nition in the cults of the Greek states 8-85, We may believe 
that the aboriginal emotion which inspired the worship was the 
mysterious wonder awakened by the moving water regarded 
inevitably as an animate power; this sentiment comes later 
to be blent with the local home-love of the stream as the 
father of the community that for generations had lived on 
its banks and tilled the fields it watered. In fact, the wide- 
spread cult of Acheloös throws some light on the earliest 
settlements of the Hellenic race, whose leading tribes must 
have once lived contiguous with its waters; for they carried 
the memory and the worship of the great river of the north- 
west to their later most distant homes ; we find it in Attica °°, 
Megara "°, Mykonos”, and Italy 55, and Macrobius had some 
right to regard it as universal; while we may believe on 
his assurance that it was sometimes enjoined or revived by 
the voice of the Dodonaean oracle‘. But what Acheloós 
was once for the North Greeks, Ilissos, Eurotas, Alpheios, 
and a hundred others became for the men whose childhood 
had been nurtured by the river of their land. For the 
psychological study of religion these cults are of chief interest 
as manifesting in the clearest light the pre-anthropomorphic 
perception struggling with the imperious anthropomorphism 
of the Hellenic mind and never wholly overborne by it. In 
Homer's poetry 5 the rivers are only half personal; Skaman- 
dros comes forth from his flood and converses with Achilles in 
human shape, but in his attack on the hero and in Hephaistos' 
attack on himself he is conceived as the divine and animate 
element. And the ritual that Homer attests shows the same 
confusion in the religious point of view. Skamandros, the 
river of Troy, has a priest allotted to him %, but priesthood 
does not necessarily imply personal godhead. Achilles had 
dedicated his hair to Spercheios, intending by this act a 
grateful communion with the river that had fostered his 
childhood; the stream must here have been regarded as an 
animate power, but not necessarily as a human-shaped god, 
any more than is the rock to which the savage offers a pipe 
of tobacco. The same may be said of such ritual as casting 
live bulls and horses into the depths of the water. It is 
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otherwise when Homer speaks of altars or shrines on the 
river-bank, for then the god must be conceived as separable 
from his element and capable of departing from it to enjoy 
the offerings in the holy place on the shore; that is, he must 
be supposed to assume some definite shape, human or animal, 
or both combined; and the poet’s imagination must have 
conceived of them thus when the river-powers congregate 
in the council of Zeus. 

The same double point of view is discernible in the later 
ritual-records. Hesiod advises the traveller not to ‘pass 
through the fair-flowing water of streams, ere thou utterest 
a prayer, gazing into the fair torrent and having washed thy 
hands in the white and lovely water ®” Here there need be 
no imagination of a god conceived in human form, but the 
prayer might be directed to the water itself as to a vague and 
mysterious potency; just as we are told that the Arcadian 
priest of Zeus Lykaios in time of drought ‘ prayed into the 
water?” And no more than this may be implied by the 
consecration of the hair to the river when the age of puberty 
was reached, a rite which survived till a late period at Phi- 
galeia ®. The sacrifice prescribed by a iepös vduos, preserved 
by an inscription from Mykonos, well illustrates the two phases 
of religious perception 7, certain victims are to be sacrificed to 
Acheloös on his altar, and the altar-service and the personal 
name of the river-power, who has travelled far from his 
Thesprotian stream, belong to the higher Greek polytheism ; 
but other victims are ordered to be thrown directly into the 
stream, and this ritual is a trait of the pre-anthropomorphic 
period. The progress of Greek art assisted this anthropo- 
morphism ^, but shows at the same time that it was never 
able entirely to transform the primitive type of the river- 
deity. We gather from Aelian that the bull, the natural 
animal-counterpart of the roaring and rushing torrent, was 
at lcast as common an incarnation of the river as was the 
human form", And many coin-issues of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily in the fifth century show us the type of the man- 


* Vide vol. 1, Zeus, R 22°. worship in Transactions of Royal Society, 
b Vide P. Gardne-, Greek River- 1878, p. 30. 
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headed bull, occasionally in the attitude of swimming ; but 
this becomes usually transformed into the human figure with 
some slight indication of the bovine nature in the ears or small 
horns above the forehead 5555, These monuments well attest 
the influence and charm of this simple nature-religion in the 
public life of Hellas and the inspiration it brought to the 
popular art. For the Greek whose home was in a well- 
watered valley the stream was the source and the guardian 
of his life. Hence these cults, alone among those we call 
minor, have a marked political character: the river Erasinos 
refuses to abandon his citizens, the Argives, to Kleomenes'!, 
and the traitors of Amphipolis were held to have betrayed 
the river Strymon to whom a tenth of their property was 
confiscated 9?, Their close association with family-life and 
family-memories was expressed by the consecration of the 
hair". In Artemidoros interpretation of dreams a vision 
of rivers is a sign of offspring?*. And with this we may 
compare an interesting ritual described in one of the fictitious 
letters of Aischines", which we may believe to have been 
in vogue in the Troad in the later centuries before our era 
and to have descended from primitive times. Every maiden, on 
the approach of her marriage, was required to go and bathe in 
the Skamandros, and, standing in the water, to pronounce the 
sacred formula, * Skamandros, take my maidenhood as a gift.’ 
The letter narrates how a mortal assumed the human form of 
the god and took a treacherous advantage ; but originally, we 
may suppose, the rite of consecration was not associated with 
any anthropomorphic divinity, but was performed in the hope 
that the spirit of the river might enter into the maiden, and 
that the child she might afterwards bear to her wedded husband 
might thus be mystically akin to the guardian of the land. 
“The many early myths concerning heroines and princesses 
being made pregnant by river-gods suggests that the ritual 
just described was once prevalent in primitive Greece; for 
such myths could arise naturally from such a custom 2. 


а Dr. Frazer, in his Zar/y History of — river-spirits; but those that he quotes 
Kingship, pp. 179-183, gives interesting аге occasional rites resorted to in time 
examples of dedications of maidens to of danger and mainly connected with 
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We see, then, that these river-cults had a fascination and 
a certain significance for the civic communities, and yet belong 
to a lower stratum of the polytheism, being only on the border- 
land of anthropomorphic religion. The river power remained 
only half-personal, an animate nature-power, to whom altars 
might be erected, but rarely a temple a. 

With the river-deities the Nvzdai, the nymphs of the spring, 
the tree, and the mountain, were closely associated in wor- 
ship 9-12, They stand for the productive powers of nature 
conceived as feminine; but, unlike the rivers, they are presented 
in the popular imagination and cult as personal, divine, or semi- 
divine individuals, and are almost always anthropomorphically 
imagined; rarely, for instance, is the attribute of horns, the 
mark of the water-deity, seen above the forehead of the nymph, 
as on the coin of Thermai Himeraiai in Sicily !?. And the 
very name belongs to the vocabulary of human and family 
relations, the original meaning being probably ‘bride’ or ‘young 
woman. Thus they fall into line with the ordinary personages 
of Greek polytheism, and their ritual was the same as that of 
the high gods, the offerings being often animal-victims, and 
sometimes cereals; we are told that wine was tabooed in their 
service 2% 186, but this rule was not likely to have been without 
exception, for we hear of the Sicilians dancing drunken dances 
in their honour ?3, The worship, as the literary and monu- 
mental records attest, was widely prevalent and was probably 
universal, having been taken over by the state-religion from 
the primitive beliefs of the country-side; and though it was 
usually confined to a special spot, stream, grove, or hill, it 
might here and there expand into prominence over a larger 
area. For instance, the nymph Nysa, the nurse of Dionysos, 
created by a misunderstanding of the name of the god, was 
patronized by the Athenian state and attended by public 
officials called "Yurgrpía,, *hymn-singers who were given a 
seat of honour in the theatre!!! ; and another Attic nymph 
acquired the lofty political title of IIdvönnos 1°* a, Wild 
human sactifice: the custom in the ® We hear of shrines only in Attica f? 


Troad had obviously no such connexion, and Argolis”!, and at Assorus in Sicily*. 
but was regular and general. 
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mountain-spirits might be concerned with momentous world- 
events if a great battle was fought on their ground; and the 
nymphs of Kithairon were partly held responsible for the 
triumph of Hellas at Plataia 1%». The magistrates of Kos 
were specially charged with “the ancestral sacrifices’ to the 
nymphs, and appear to have given a tribal banquet in their 
honourH!, And in Thera the Dorian tribal divisions of the 
Hylleis and the Dumanes had each their own nymphs'". It 
has been shown that the Cretan * mothers, nymphs or vague 
powers of birth and life and, according to the Cretan legend, 
the fosterers of Zeus, were of such religious repute that their 
worship travelled to Sicily and attained a great celebrity 
there 1°. The frequency of the nymph-types on Sicilian coin- 
issues attests the hold that these frail nature-powers maintained 
on the imagination of the Greeks of the cities'”®, But in 
many of the states the cult of the nymphs was strengthened 
and enhanced by their association with higher and more 
individual divinities, especially with Apollo* and Dionysos”, 
who are par excellence ‘leaders of the nymphs,’ frequently with 
Hermes and Pan, occasionally with Artemis and Acheloös. 
The immediate utility of these nymph-worships lay in the 
stimulus they were supposed to give to a portion of the life of 
nature; but on the whole their control of the elements was 
limited and narrow®. Here and there these goddesses had the 
function of prophecy also; how it came to them we cannot 
say with certainty, probably from the ancient Greek, per- 
haps ‘Aryan,’ superstition concerning the significance of the 
sounds in trees and rippling water. But at the Nymphaion in 
Apollonia of Epeiros the divination was not of this sort, but 
was drawn from the crackling of incense in the altar-fire °°. 
We are told also of an ancient хоуотургор of the nymphs called 
EZópayírióes on Kithairon; it was only a vague memory in the 
time of Pausanias!”®. And the epithet ХэрфоАлттоо, applied 
* The Dorians of the Pentapolis dedi- —' Rain-Gods and Rain-Charms’, Amer. 
cated their federal festival to them іп 22702 Assoc. 1901, p. 83, that the rain- 
company with Apollo and Poseidon; nymphs came to supplant Zeus "Oufiptos 
vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C, in 


Doris. the department of the rain-supply, 
> The theory maintained by Morgan, appears to me untenable. 
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to persons in an inspired and ecstatic mood, suggests that an 
enthusiastic mode of divination might once have been popularly 
associated with them, though the state-religions did not recog- 
nize it. But by the simple folk they were cherished as the 
kindly fosterers of life, especially the life of children who 
might have been washed after birth in their streams. They 
have thus essentially the character of xovporpépor 4, а name of 
most tender appeal in the religious nomenclature of Greece. 
And their worship was interwoven in the early period, for 
the travel-worn Odysseus as no doubt for the later generations 
also, with the memories of childhood and home. In the days 
of sinking paganism when the old high gods were fading, the 
peasant still clave to these lesser deities and turned to his 
nymphs for help in time of trouble and disease®. Nor are 
they yet wholly forgotten in Greece and Macedonia, though the 
belief in them, through Christian influences, has now an element 
of terror. This is scarcely discernible in the ancient myths and 
cult-records; for the Hellenic spirit is seen at work here as 
elsewhere, purging out the uncouth and terrible and peopling 
its divine world with bright and kindly forms. 

The personalities to whom the names ' Horai' and ‘Charites’ 
were attached may be supposed to have arisen originally from 
the same source in the popular belief as the nymphs. Looking 
at the proved etymology of the word dpa and its cognates in 
the kindred languages, we may be sure that its earliest use was 
the impersonal designation of time, the year and its periods; 
it then came, before the age of Homer, to be applied as a per- 
sonal name to certain goddesses, who were probably established 
in local cults already before this name was applied to them. 
At least we have the authority of Pausanias for believing that 
the two goddesses worshipped at Athens under the names 
Kapr and OaAAd, vegetation-powers of ‘functional’ titles, 
were the Attic Horai'^?, At the same time it is interesting 
to note that one of these, Thallo, was invoked by the epheboi 
in their oath of allegiance, with the view of binding themselves 
to guard and maintain the civilized agriculture of Attica !?; 
and here again we have testimony how deeply such local cults 
of lesser prominence and narrower range might be rooted in 
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the patriotism and affection of the children of the soil. But 
we do not know whether Thallo and Karpo were officially 
styled “Ора, or whether it was specially to them that the 
Attic ritual consecrated to ‘the Hours’ was directed. We are 
told, for instance, that the ‘ Hours’ received offerings and were 
honoured with a procession at the festivals of the Thargelia 
and the Pyanopsia, in late spring and autumn; and Philochoros 
has left the curious record that in the sacrifice to the Horai 
at Athens the sacrificial flesh was boiled, not roasted 1%; the 
more ancient process of cookery proving the great antiquity of 
the cult. But were ‘the Hours’ of Philochoros merely Thallo 
and Karpo, or a vague number of vegetation-nymphs whose 
virtue works in the soil at the different seasons of the year and 
from whom Thallo and Karpo emerge as names of power? The 
latter appears the more probable view. At a very early period 
the Hellenic spirit reveals itself as prone to crystallize vague 
perceptions of ‘numina’ into clear and concrete forms; and 
elsewhere than at Athens, though the record is faint, the 
* Hours” may have become defined in number and in name 
or have been worked into the more organized polytheism 
by association with great personal divinities, such as Hera 
and Aphrodite, 

In origin the Charites were probably closely akin to them, 
though they develop rather on the lines of mental culture!?!7145, 
Here as in the former case we may be sure that the earliest 
Greek meaning of the word was not personal but impersonal; 
xdpıs must have meant that quality in things or persons that 
produces joy or gladness, and in the earliest literature, the 
Homeric poems, it is associated solely with persons or objects 
connected with man, such as dress, ornaments, works of art ; 
it is not a term applied to the glad things of nature. And 
when Homer and Hesiod use the word as the name of 
divinities, the character and function of these still scem 
derived from the sphere of art or human beauty: Charis 
is the wife of the craftsman-god, or the handmaiden and 
adorner of Aphrodite, and the names that Hesiod was the 
first to give them, Aglaia, Thaleia, and Euphrosyne, are 
never found in Greek with any nature-connotation, but express 
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the glory апа gladness of social man. Therefore it might 
seem that the goddesses called the Charites were primarily 
nothing more than ‘the personifications’ of human xdpis. But 
the few facts that reveal anything concerning the most ancient 
cult tell a different tale. It seems certain that the original site 
of their worship was the Minyan Orchomenos!?*-*5, Eteokles 
was the mythic founder of their temple; here their aniconic 
emblems had fallen from heaven, and here they dwelt as 
‘guardians of the Minyans ancient stock 13, taking tithe, 
as Ephoros narrated, of the husbandmen in the rich plain 
of Orchomenos!?, (Games were instituted in their honour, 
perhaps long before our record begins, which only tells us 
something of their organization in the second century B.C.; 
and we hear of a Delphic oracle encouraging their cult among 
the Boeotians!®. Неге then, and perhaps here only, they 
were high goddesses of the state. Nor had they ever at 
Orchomenos any other discoverable name but 'Charites.' 
Yet we cannot but suppose that these powerful divinities 
of Orchomenos who appealed so strongly to the faith of 
the country-side were no mere 'personifications' of human 
grace, in their earliest stage at least, but goddesses of the 
soil, the givers of the flowers and fruits of the year. For 
the cult-records of other localities reveal this character in 
them. At Athens they were identified by Pausanias with 
Auxo and Hegemone 1*, and the first name expresses the 
idea of increase and growth. We find them also in Attica 
and Athens associated with such divinities of fertility and 
breeding as Hermes, Demeter, and Pan, possibly with the 
chthonian Hekate!%; in Messenia with Pan 1%, and at Elis 
with the bull-Dionysos, the incarnation of the physical power 
of reproduction!!! ; and two of their statues in Elis showed 
emblems of vegetation, such as the rose and the myrtle- 
branch'*. We can only explain from this point of view 
the singular feature of their sacrifice at Paros145, whereat 
no crowns were allowed to be worn and the music of the 
flute was forbidden; the local legend explained it as com- 
memorative of the sorrow of Minos, who was sacrificing to them 
in this island when the news was brought him of the death of 
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his son Androgeos, and he tore the crown from his head and 
hushed the music. The fiction is at least relevant, because 
this ritual-law points certainly to a service of gloom ; and we 
find such in the ritual of the powers of vegetation who were at 
times conceived as gloomy and angry in the winter. Hence, 
again, we may understand the apparently incongruous rule 
sanctioned at Megalopolis that joint sacrifice should be 
made to the Eumenides and the Сһагіќеѕ 14, Now it is 
likely that this aspect of the Charites in these various cult- 
centres derives from the original Orchomenian conception 
of them ; for Orchomenos, the Minyan home, was probably 
the source whence the worship radiated. We have proofs, 
drawn from the comparison of place-names, legends, and 
religious institutions, of Minyan settlement in Attica, Thera, 
Laconia, and Elis. Among the most archaic inscriptions 
of Thera, cut on the rock by the shrine of Apollo Kdápretos, 
a dedication to the Charites has been found!*?, and it may 
well have been from Thera that their name and worship 
spread to the other islands. Floating down the track of 
Minyan migration, and then diffused further afield by the 
influence of literature, the name could be readily attached 
to pre-existing local goddesses of different names because 
of some general resemblance that they might bear in function 
or traits to the Charites of Orchomenos. It is likely that 
already in pre-Homeric days the Orchomenian divinities had 
become more than mere nature-goddesses, and that by the 
very virtue of their name they acquired a significance relative 
to human art and delight. In the later cults this aspect 
of them predominates and their elemental nature is half- 
forgotten, though archaic art, mindful of this, occasionally 
gave them the emblems of fruitfulness*. A strong argument 
in favour of the view that Orchomenos, the famous Minyan 
centre of the Mycenaean civilization, was the source whence 
the earlier Hellenic communities derived their worship of the 
Charites, may be drawn from the prevalent Hellenic belief 
in their triplicity. For in the earliest period of Orchomenian 


a Cf. the archaic images at Elis, R. 141, and the relief from Thasos, Arch. Zeit. 
1867, Taf. 217. 
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cult, of which we have any evidence, they were presented as 
three 1%, and Hesiod’s poetry reflects the local belief. The 
dogma probably arose from the simple fact that their earliest 
‘agalmata’ happened to be three in number; and this is one 
of many examples of the influence of primitive art on religion. 
It may, then, seem unjustifiable to derive the Attic Charites 
from the Boeotian city, if we believe Pausanias that in Attica 
they were originally two, Auxo and Hegemone; but his 
statement has rightly been suspected, for it occurs in a 
controversial passage and there is no authority that supports 
it®. The earliest Attic monuments present them as three”; 
and the epigraphic evidence associates them, not with ‘Auxo’ 
or ‘ Hegemone, but with Artemis, Athena Boulaia, and Aphro- 
dite Hegemone, and still more frequently with Demos, in whose 
worship they have a part and a peculiar political significance 
as incarnations of the public ‘gratitude 9. The other 
example of the cult of two Graces that Pausanias quotes, the 
shrine of ®devva, the ‘bright’ one, and Kasra, the ‘ glorious’ 
one in Laconia near Amyklai 1% 139, is difficult to appreciate 
with exactness. We are not sure that their identification with 
the Charites was original or was accepted by the official 
religion; we are tempted to think it was not, for there was 
another temple of the Charites which they shared with the 
Dioskouroi near Sparta. KAyra and Paevva, like Poin, ‘the 
pure, and ‘derpa, ‘the bright, are genial, well-omened names 
of vague goddesses whose aboriginal character escapes us; as 
they seemed so expressive of the nature of the Homeric 
* Charites, a poet like Alkman would be likely to attach 
them to these regardless of their number, and from their 
most popular lyric poet the people would catch the idea. 
At least we may be sure that these two Laconian goddesses 
were not of Orchomenian descent. 

Finally, we may question why the name Xáprres, which in 


* Auxo is given as one of the names pp. 462, 662. 
of the Horai by Hyginus, Fad, 183: ^ The oldest is an archaic relief from 
‘Hyepiövn is probably a title of a high the Peiraieus now in Berlin, Athen. 
divinity, Artemis or Aphrodite: vide Mitth. 3, 189. 
vol 3, Aphrodite, R. 1067, 117!, and 
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its linguistic value can have been nothing more than the 
personal use of an abstract or conceptual term, should have 
been applied to these concrete fertility-powers of the Minyan 
religion. Had they earlier ‘functional’ or individual names 
formed like most others in the religious nomenclature of 
Greece? And were these then supplanted by the name 
Хары, a personification current already in popular speech 
before Homer, and bearing the significance that Homer gives 
it, and therefore applicable to any ‘bright’ and half-nameless 
‘numen’ who was struggling to emerge as a Oed? 

The question may be put, but on the present evidence cannot 
be answered. 

If the theory here stated of the evolution of these goddesses 
is correct, we have an example of the phenomenon not infre- 
quent in polytheism, the transformation of elemental into 
spiritual powers; and the chief value of these cults lies in 
their consecration of the grace and charm of human life in 
the ancient society. 

Pan, the rustic and uncouth god of Arcadia, is a personality 
whom the most cursory review of Greek religion cannot 
ignore 19-187, and as he appears frequently associated with the 
lesser divinities of the country-side, the nymphs, and occa- 
sionally with the Graces, the salient features of his cult and his 
history may be here noticed. He is one of the few Hellenic 
divinities whose name can be interpreted with some certainty. 
We may regard it as a contraction for Паор, ‘the feeder’ 
or 'grazier*, this etymology being supported by the recent 
discovery of a dedication in his temple on Mount Lykaion, 
тё Паом 15. We have no right then to regard him as an 
elemental power or as a nature-god, still less as solar: so 
far as we can interpret the facts, he is in origin nothing 
more than a generative daimon who watches over the herds, 
ithyphallic, half-goat, half-man. Arcadia, the land of flocks, 
was certainly his aboriginal home, where in the early days 


a Vide Roscher’s article on “Pan, accepted by Immerwahr, Аи, u. Myth. 
Lexikon, vol. 3, 1405. Arkad. p. 204, is rightly rejected by 
> The old solar theory first expounded Roscher, op. cit. p. 1405. 
by Welcker, Grzech. Gott. 1, р. 454, and 
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of Greece he was imagined and embodied by the day-dreams 
or terrors of the herdsman in the lonely pastures. As early 
as the seventh century he was beginning to be known to the 
Hellenic world, as the Homeric hymn to Hermes proves*; 
and soon after the Persian invasion he made his way to 
Athens. It may have been partly through the influence of 
Athens and the diffusion of the legend for which she vouched 
concerning his good help at Marathon, partly through the 
example of Pindar and the vogue of his lyric verse!7?, that 
the cult spread to the North-Greek communities and across 
the sea to Asia Minor. The coins, which are our earliest 
records of his reception by other communities than Athens, 
nowhere allow us to refer it to an earlier date than the fourth 
century?. The list of cities which appear to have received 
him is scanty enough; but, owing something no doubt to the 
popularity of the later bucolic idyll, his cult certainly travelled 
far afield and planted itself in strange places, for instance in 
the cave at the source of the Jordan by the city Paneias 
or Caesarea-Philippi 18°, But in none of these did it touch 
the higher life of the society or the higher religion of the 
state; the rusticity of the wild Arcadian clung to him, his 
sacred haunt was the cave or the mountain-grove, and his 
associates the nymphs and the other pasture-gods, Hermes 
especially, and sometimes Apollo. Outside Arcadia we find 
no cult-titles by which he was invoked of any interest, except 
at Troizen where he was styled Avr/jpios, ‘the deliverer,’ because, 
as it was said, he showed the magistrates in dreams the way 
to cure a prevailing plague?®; and it may be surmised that 
he here possessed an oracular shrine where incubation was 
practised. It was only in Arcadia that his worship attained 
a national significance and he was raised to the plane of the 
high gods 149160 On Mount Lykaios he entered into partner- 
ship with Zeus and presided over the great Arcadian games 
in which the victories were dated partly by the name of his 
priest ; and Arcadian legend placed his birth in the temple on 

* Vide supra, ‘Hermes,’ Geogr. Reg. the Carian issues, 430-400 B.C., with 


sv. Arcadia-K yllene, pointed ears and horns, represents Pan ; 
> We cannot affirm that the head on it may be a local daimon 1%, 
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this mountain 122. Other shrines were raised to him in the 
land and other mountains were consecrated to him. At 
Lykosoura a perpetual fire, the symbol of the life of the 
community, was maintained in his shrine 153; oracular powers 
and functions were once attached to him here, and the local 
faith appears to have deeply impressed Pausanias with the 
power of the god and his guardianship of the moral order. 
At Tegea the title of [poxadnyérns was applied to him 15, 
Which might, on the analogy of its use elsewhere, designate 
the political *leader, but may have been merely taken over 
from the simple bucolic religion in the sense of the “leader of 
the herd. 

The ritual of Pan presents some features of interest. A well- 
known passage in the idylls of Theokritos informs us that in 
times of dearth, when the meat-supply was scanty,the Arcadian 
boys were in the habit of whipping the idol of the god with 
squills 1%, As this plant was supposed to have a quickening 
and purifying effect, the object of this discipline was not 
punishment and insult, but stimulative magic whereby the 
life-giving power of the deity might be restored. Again, we 
have reason for thinking that the Pan-worship was orgiastic, 
and therefore specially attractive to women 197 f; we have a 
general statement to this effect, and Aristophanes at the 
beginning of the Lysistrata is sarcastic on the subject. We 
may suppose that the Attic cult was influenced by the 
Arcadian tradition, and we can better understand the women's 
enthusiasm for the herdsmen's god if we assume that Pan had 
associated himself early with the earth-goddess and the mother 
ofthe gods. And this assumption receives some support from 
the ode of Pindar and one record of Athenian ritual 16 • The 
herdsmen of Arcadia, clad in goat-skins as votaries of Pan, 
may have danced ritual-dances in spring to commemorate thc 
awakening of the earth-goddess з. 

The phallos, the fetish of life, may have belonged to Pan- 


5 Vide Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, рр. 1411-1412, for connexion between 
pp. 277-278, vases with * Anodos” of the goat-men’s dance and the satyric 
earth-goddess and goat-men dancing: drama of Attica. 
cf. Wernicke in Roscher’s Zexikon, 3, 
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cult as to Hermes-cult in Arcadia and elsewhere®. But in 
spite of his life-giving power and his intimacy with the 
divinities of fruitfulness, Pan never became a general divinity 
of vegetation. The legend concerning the death of the * Great 
Pan’ is happily exploded’. Не came too late into the other 
communities of Greece to change his rustic nature for one 
more political or ethical Yet Sokrates found him worthy 
to be addressed with the strange and spiritual prayer that 
he utters at the close of the Phaedrus:—‘Oh, dear Pan... 
grant me inner beauty of 50017997 There is no Greek cult 
So primitive and rustic but what some tolerant philosopher 
could infuse ethical thought into it. 

There remain to be considered the cults of certain divine 
powers that come nearer to what we call personifications, and 
are for the most part connected with certain mental activities 
and states, and who, though they all stand below the plane 
of the high concrete divinities, are by no means all on the 
same level. We must distinguish those that were merely 
‘personifications’ from others that possessed a more real 
personality and something of concrete form in the popular 
faith, taking their rise from an ancient and fruitful stratum 
in the religion. 

Prominent in this special class are the figures of the Motoa 
or Muses 182-20 These divinities of culture have been ex- 
plained by an older generation of scholars? as originally 
elemental powers of the natural world, as nymphs of the 
spring and rivulet, gradually transformed into goddesses of 
song and inspiration because of the music of the waters and 
its immemorial association with prophecy. This theory sup- 
ports itself partly on the names derived from rivers given 
them by Eumelos, partly on the fact that their shrines were 
occasionally founded by fountains or streams, and the ritual- 
legend concerning Dionysos may be added to this evidence 4. 
But it is frail, and probably misleading. Naturally they 


* It certainly stands for Pan on the © Vide Welcker, Grzecâ. Götter. 1. 
coins of Alyzia, R. 174. p. 702. 

5 Vide Reinach, Вий. Corr. Hell. * Vide supra, p. 182. 
1907, pp. 1-19. 
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entered into close relations with the nymphs and other 
goddesses of vegetation who loved the dance and song; but 
there is nothing in the general Hellenic legend about them, 
nor in the significance of the popular names occasionally 
attached to them that suggests any close or original association 
with any domain of nature. And against any such theory 
is the evidence of their name itself. Moöca, Мог-оа, Mor-rta, 
the ‘mindful’ one*, is a word that belongs to the psychic 
domain, not to the world of things. Its denotation may at 
first have been impersonal, marking the mental tension that 
relieves itself in prophecy or song; then as this was a 
mysterious 'demoniac' condition, it would be explained as 
the psychical effect of some power of the unseen world that 
acts on our minds from without, and the word would acquire 
a personal-divine significance. That this is in accord with 
an ancient law of the religious imagination will appear when 
we examine other similar phenomena. But we see that 
the Muses, though at first indefinite in number, presented 
themselves very early to the popular faith and imagination 
as real personal divinities, not as vaguely conceived ‘numina.’ 
We may explain this fact as due to the prowess of the 
Hellenic imagination which, with a strange intensity of force, 
projected the poetic mood into the cosmos of divine causation ; 
or we may suspect, though we cannot prove, that in some 
early centre of their cult the personal name Motcat happened 
to be attached to some prior anthropomorphic personages, 
some prophetic and musical nymphs of fountain or hill-side. 
As regards their original home, it is generally and rightly 
placed on the north frontier of Greece, in the region of Mount 
Olympos and Pieria: here the Muses acquired their ‘ Thracian ' 
traditions which followed them to Helikon 1993, their local 
affection for the place-names Leibethra and Pimpleia; their 
association with the Thracian hero Rhesos, whose tomb was 
shown at Amphipolis, opposite to the temple of Kleio "?; 
here also they may well have been drawn into the Dionysiac 
circle, and entered into the legend of Orpheus. Also as 
Olympos was the metropolis of the Zeus-cult, the Muscs in 
® Vide Curtius, Gr. 212, 312. 
Ff2 
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the earliest period of the Hellenic faith that is revealed to 
us became raised to the rank of the daughters of Zeus ®? ^, 
Travelling southward, doubtless in pre-Homeric days, they 
find a permanent home on Helikon, bringing with them a 
Thessalian legend of the Aloidai as their missionaries 99, 
and some of the local names of Pieria reappear in the district 
of Helikon. From this new centre the cult may have spread 
to Delphoi!?!, and probably passed by Eleutherai, as a hint 
of Hesiod's verse reveals to us !*?5, into Attica; and thence 
became a common possession of the religious culture of 
Greece, The Heliconian worship remained always high in 
prestige above all others. Attic sculptors of fame in the 
fourth century were commissioned to embellish it 18 4; and in 
the third century the festival of the Muses on Helikon was 
elaborately reorganized by the city of Thespiai, and at their 
invitation was patronized by the communities that gave the 
tone in culture, such as Athens and the Attalid court, and— 
what was still more important—by the powerful guild of 
the ‘ artists of Dionysos 18 f€ ;’ and in the circle of the Heli- 
konian worship a private thiasos still cherished the name of 
Hesiod, to whom the cult owed much for its propagation 8°», 
The records of the festival show that all the musical and 
poetic talent of later Grcece was consecrated here. A notice- 
able fact in the evidence concerning the Heliconian worship 
is the lack of any sign or hint of Apollo's presence; the 
Muses are worshipped in their own right, as doubtless they 
were in their aboriginal home. But for the other Greeks it 
was natural that they should be attached in some way to 
the greater and older divinity of song; and they came to be 
usually regarded as his subordinate ministers. We can be 
sure that Delphoi was answerable for this ‘rapprochement.’ 
Nevertheless, the cult of the Muses was usually independent 
of Apollo's in the Greek States, most of which would possess 
their Моџсєа, places of the higher education of youth. It is 
from these, in part, that our modern University has grown; 
and the Mouseion of Alexandria shows us the earliest example 
of the endowment of pure research, in the form of free meals 
given to philosophers2%, The study of this 'minor' cult, 
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then, may serve to deepen our impression of the immeasure- 
able debt that modern education and culture owes to a religion 
like that of Hellas, which gave to the arts and sciences a 
stronger and more direct encouragement than any other 
religion in the world has ever given. The Muses are unique 
figures among the various ancient or modern systems of poly- 
theism | and though the popular faith in them may not have 
been very deep or always real, they bear valuable witness, 
no less than Apollo, to this special religious gain of Hellenism. 

For the study of early ethical-religious ideas, as of the 
special evolution of Greek religion, no personal forms are of 
greater significance than those of the 'Epuves, а name often 
associated in the later literature with the Evuevides and thc 
Zenval Ocai 26-214, But in the state-religions these beings play 
a subordinate part, as the Erinyes are only found—and that 
doubtfully—at Sparta and Thera, the Beural Oceai are recorded 
of Attica alone, the Eumenides of Kolonos, Sikyon, Argolis, 
Arcadia, Boiotia, and Achaia. Certain difficulties arise in the 
explanation of all these divine groups, the more perplexing 
in regard to the Erinyes, whose personality and name it is 
convenient to consider first. 

Is the popular and poetical conception of the pursuing 
‘Fury’ the aboriginal idea of ’Epwis? If so, can we suggest 
some religious theory that might account for the emergence 
and persistence of such personages in the popular creed? 
A view that was prevalent a generation ago, explaining the 
Erinyes as belonging to the pack of the Wild Huntsman, as 
shadow-figures of the storm-cloud that became spiritualized 
into stern guardians of the moral law, is probably held by 
no one now; not because of its intrinsic improbability, for 
such transformations of elemental powers into spiritual is a 
commonplace of comparative religion, but merely because 
of the entire lack of any evidence for it. Looking at the 
facts, we might be tempted to regard the 'Epus as originally 
the personal curse, especially the curse of the murdered man 
that was incarnate in the ghost; but also of the living who. 
receiving any injury, might utter a formal curse, adding force 
perhaps to the imprecation by beating on the earth, and thus 
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setting in motion the agency of an ’Epivös to avenge him. 
There is much that may be urged in support of this explana- 
tion. In the first place, this attribution of a personal power 
to the curse accords with a feeling prevalent in old religious 
thought ; the term ’Apai is actually used in this personal sense 
in Greek, and occasionally as a synonym for the ’Epıvöes ; 
the ceremony of the ordeal so common among savages and 
semi-civilized men, the Commination Service observed by some 
ancient Greek states and still surviving among ourselves, rest 
on the belief that the imprecation against oneself or against 
others, being an abnormal ebullition of will-power from the 
self, acts as a discharge of spiritual electricity, setting in 
motion certain agencies and potencies of the unseen world: 
thus thrown off from oneself the curse might become one 
of these agencies, and, by a slight advance towards definite- 
ness in religious perception, a personal 'Epuwós: at a higher 
stage still, when ‘“ Vengeance is mine," saith the Lord, the 
personal high god charges himself with the function and 
the power of the curse, and there is no need for the ’Epwos, 
who nevertheless survived in Greece, where the lower always 
survived by the side of the higher. Thus the 'Epws would 
represent the phase of the personal curse midway between the 
pre-animistic conception of * Mana, formulated by Mr. Marettă, 
and the higher belief in permanent personal deities. Of 
singular potency would be the dying curse of the murdered 
man, whose ghost may take up this curse and execute it; 
but the theory need not identify the ghost and 'Epuds in 
respect of origin at least”; according to its main idea it 
would rather explain the 'Epu'ós as the curse-force externalized. 
Therefore one need not be a ghost to rouse an Erinys: Althaia : 
evokes one against her son by striking the earth with her 
hands: the State in its Commination Service*, the Athenian 
priests and priestesses who took blood-red flags and waved 
them towards the west, evoke the curse-power against the 
evil-doer 4, 

* Threshold of Religion, pp. 69, 118, "Еруу originally as the injured ghost. 
&c. © Cf the public curses of Teos, Röhl, 


5 Rohde, Psyche, 1°, p. 270, and J. C. A. 497; Miss Harrison, i. p. 142. 
Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 215, regard 3 Lys. Or. 6, § 51. 
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The sin that was deeply accursed by the ancient com- 
munities was the slaughter of kindred; therefore the ’Epırös 
aroused by the peoples hatred and dread of the shedder 
of kindred blood was specially potent; but we need not 
assign such weight to the Aeschylean view expressed in the 
Eumenides as to suppose that the function of the 'Epwées was 
at any stage limited to the avenging of this sin. 

Moreover, this theory that traces the origin of the 'Epuves 
to the religious perception of the curse-power as personal 
explains the intimate association between the ’Epwies and 
the person who thinks he has suffered wrong; it explains 
also why the more powerful person, the king, the father 
or mother or elder brother, has the more potent ’Epws, 
and why Homer doubts if beggars can evoke one at all. 
It helps us to interpret the interesting cult of the Aigcidai 21°, 
the Theban tribe who in early days had migrated to 
Sparta and thence to Thera, and who, alarmcd at the 
abnormal rate of their infant mortality, ascribed this to 
the curses of Laios and Oidipous still operative against 
their descendants, and therefore erected shrines to appease 
the ”Ерилєє Лаїоо re kal Оіітодєо, ‘the curse-powers of their 
ancestral kings? It would seem to be supported also by 
philology if we could regard the Macedonian ’Aparrides, 
attested by Hesychios, to be a dialect-variant of 'Epuves 2%, 
and if we followed Pausanias in believing that ’Eyıyds must 
originally have meant the “angry one, because in current 
Arcadian speech &pivvew signified ‘to be angry. But the 
scientific philologist might maintain that ’Apavriöes is an 
independent word, not possibly a variant of ’Epivves, and 
that to explain the root-meaning of "Epuves from Єрилїєц is 
like explaining ‘proselyte’ from *proselytise. We are no 
nearer to the original ctymology of the word "Ерй. 

The theory suggested and sketched above certainly agrees 
well with much of the evidence, especially of the more 


* It is an interesting corroboration of b The word shows that the Mace- 
the story in Herodotos that the cult of donians had the conception of personal 
the Erinyes in Thera is attested by a very curse-powers, who may have been 
archaic inscription ®, naturally identified with the Erinyes. 
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developed period. But it fails to explain the Tilphousian 
Erinys of Haliartos and the Demeter "Epwós of Thelpousa: 
and these certainly have some right to be regarded as showing 
the aboriginal religious belief from which the later and vaguer 
conception of ’Epivis developed?. That is to say, the starting- 
point may have been the earth-spirit or earth-goddess whom 
the curser arouses by smiting the hand upon the earth: 
Ge-Erinys sends forth her power, ’Epıwös, that becomes 
detached and then figures as a vague and moralized * numen ', 
such as @éyuis became when detached from Ge-Themis. The 
career of the 'Epwes in later literature, the lofty functions they 
fulfil in the view of Homer, Aeschylus, and Herakleitos, could 
be well explained on this hypothesis. The more shadowy and 
vindictive they became the less likely they were to win their 
way into the state-religion; and in this sphere their name 
is scarcely heard. 

With the Erinyes of the popular imagination the Zenyal 
Oca of the Areopagos and the Eumenides of Kolonos and 
elsewhere have little in common, though the genius of 
Aeschylus partly succeeded in imposing a fallacious view upon 
later literature”. The Semnai took rank with the great 
divinities of the Attic state, to whom thank-offerings would 
be consecrated after victory, and prayers proffered in times 
of peril??? 52h, Their worship was of great local prestige, 
their shrine an asylum for slaves and suppliants2% P; they . 
have all the reality for the Athenians of concrete goddesses, 
and were doubtless of ancient establishment; for, though a 
late record speaks of Epimenides the Cretan as the founder 
of the shrine in the sixth century 2095, we need only interpret 
this as a reminiscence of some reform or re-organization of 
the ritual. probably touching matters of purification, effected 
by the kathartic missionary of Crete. An indirect testimony 
to their high antiquity is supplied by the citation from 
Polemon, showing that the Eupatrids had no share in their 
sacrifice, which was performed by a tribe called the Hesy- 


* Vide supra, vol. 3, pp. 54-56. but her view that the Semnai were 
b This has been well shown by Miss originally ghosts that became goddesses 
Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 239-242; is supported by no evidence. 
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chidai?95!, The Eupatrids represent the Ionic community: 
therefore we may regard the cult as pre-Ionic. Doubtless the 
venerable ones were special forms of the earth-goddess. Their 
shrine is subterrariean, their ministrants wore garments of 
purple 2084, the colour of the lower world, as we found in the 
ritual of Demeter at Syrakuse; they are concerned with the 
marriage-rite, and prayers are offered to them for children 2088, 
they are guardians of the greatest bulwark of society, the 
law against bloodshed, for blood sinks into the earth, their 
divine abode; therefore they are deeply interested in the 
court of Areopagos, where oath was taken in their name, and 
the acquitted person must offer sacrifice of thanksgiving or 
appeasement to them 28%; the бєртєрбтотиов, the man who 
has been reported dead and then has reappeared alive, must 
avoid their shrine 208 °, for he has been ex hypothesi within 
the range of their kingdom, and they might claim him as their 
own, or be induced to claim him in accordance with the law 
of the magic of speech; at one time their shrine may have 
been mantic, for Euripides calls it a xpnoripiov 2087, finally, 
cereals and ‘sober’ libations are their due?®4 All this 
accords exactly with the character and cult of the personal 
Gaia, as exhibited by other records. Nor were the Semnai 
an indefinite plurality. There is good reason for thinking 
that once at least they were conceived as two*; and if this 
view is correct we have the same phenomenon here as we 
find so frequent in the rest of Greece, the duplication of the 
earth-goddess, which leads to the emergence of Demeter and 


* We know that Kalamis, the fifth- 
century Attic sculptor, carved one statue 
of them, and one image might stand for 
one divinity, or two, or a plural number ; 
that then in the fourth century Skopas 
was commissioned to carve two 2878, 
not perhaps because the Athenians 
believed the goddesses to be three, but 
because they regarded them as two and 
desired two images from a great con- 
temporary sculptor. Therefore Phylar- 
chos was probably right in maintaining 
that properly they were two as against 


Polemon who asserted they were three. 
For if they were by tradition three and 
since there were three images, we cannot 
understand Phylarchos' assertion; but if 
they were really in old conception two, 
we can imagine that Polemon, who 
probably knew less about old Attic 
religion than Phylarchos, would be 
misled by the accident of the existence 
of three images into tbe belief that 
properly they were three; and no 
doubt the people would be misled also. 
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Kore. The Semnai, though in the fifth century and after 
distinguished from these, come near to them in character, 
and they like Demeter are interested in Oidipous 99, Were 
the Semnai ever related as mother and daughter, and were 
they ever worshipped as goddesses of corn and fruit? We 
might say more about them if we knew more about their 
idols; but of these we learn nothing save that they had in 
or upon them no element or emblem of terror. We must 
then leave those questions unanswered. 

We may regard the Eumenides of Kolonos? 1 as of the 
same nature and origin as the Semnai, and this is evidently 
Sophocles’ opinion ; they also are underground goddesses, and 
they also demand a * wineless’ libation. Nor can we doubt 
that the Eumenides of Sikyon were local forms of the earth- 
goddesses ; their oblations appear to have been ‘sober,’ and 
their sacrificial victims in their yearly festival were pregnant 
sheep, the natural and customary offering to Gaia 2%, 

More perplexing is the somewhat fuller record about the 
goddesses called Maniai, worshipped in the country near 
Megalopolis“! Pausanias informs us that this strange name 
was given both to certain goddesses there and to the ground 
immediately round their temple, and that ncar the shrine was 
a mound with a pillar upon it shaped like a finger, and called 
Adxrvdos; these deities he conjecturally identifies with the 
Eumenides. Near this temple was a district called "Axy, 
“healing, as he interprets the word, and in it was another 
temple which he explicitly asserts was consecrated to the 
Eumenides. Both these temples the popular belief associated 
with the legend of Orestes, which was elsewhere rife in 
Arcadia: The Eumenides appeared to him in black, and 
drove him mad; in his madness he bit off his finger, hence 
the ‘finger’-mound; thereupon they appeared to him in 
white, and, recovering his senses, he offered infernal piacular 
offerings— evaylopara—to the black goddesses, and an ordi- 
nary, more cheerful sacrifice, бьс(а, to the white. Stripped 
of legend, these cult-facts emerge. There is a shrine of 
goddesses called María, who are regarded as black, and 
worshipped with a gloomy chthonian ritual; near it another 
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of the Eumenides called “the white, of whom the ritual is 
more cheerful: the first shrine may have been resorted to 
in cases of unatoned bloodshed, the second after purification 
and atonement. There appear to have been no images in 
either, and the people were able to regard both groups as 
different phases of one personality. Both may have arisen 
from aboriginal conceptions concerning Gaia, and the black 
goddesses recall the black Demeter of Phigaleia*. But the 
name Мао is strange, and still stranger is it that it should 
have been given also to the place. Were these goddesses 
called * madnesses' because madness was once felt to be a 
demoniac potency, a ‘numen’ and then a goddess? Or was 
a local earth-goddess, having deep concern with the ritual- 
law of homicide, called María as Ge was called ®&uıs®, the 
abstract word in each case being attached to the personal 
name to express an cffect or function of the divinity's activity ? 
Or were Pausanias and the country-folk misled by the re- 
semblance of some ancient divine name, meaning perbaps 
“the mothers’ to the later Greek *mania'? The * mothers' 
are Cretan; and near the shrine of the Maniai is the mound 
called Daktylos. Is this a forgotten grave-mound with a 
phallos upon it, as might be found here and there in ancient 
Greece®? Or is it a monument of the Idaean Dactyli, the 
heroes of Crete, the land of purification? For we find the 
figure of the Idaean Herakles at Megalopolis, and he had 
a bias towards association with Demeter the earth-goddess 4. 

Most of these facts so far examined have not yet brought 
us clearly into the domain of the ‘personification of abstract 
ideas, but suggest rather the presence in the background of 
something concrete and divine alrcady there. 

And when we review the list of the cults of powers that 


a Vol, iii, pp. 50-62. 

ù Vol. iii, pp. 12-15. 

© Another possible suggestion that 
has occurred to me is that María: are 
Phrygian goddesses, feminine forms of 
Мур, who himself was xatax@dvios. Cf. 
Athenae. p. 578 В Mavia an буора 
Фриүюкоу ; Ramsay, Cities and Bish, 


Phrygia, 1, рр. 169, 294. The tomb 
with a phallos-shaped pillar is known 
in Phrygia; vide Perrot et Chipier, 
Lhrygie, &c., p. 49. Does the name 
and the legend of Aineas in Arcadia 
also point to Phrygian influences? 
(vide vol. 2, p. 738). 
4 Vol. 3, p. 312, Demeter, R. 8, 
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appear to be purely personified abstractions, we find that 
many were probably not such in origin. It is at least a tenable 
view that Nike?! arose from Athena at Athens or from 
Artemis at Delos®, Peitho^ from Aphrodite’, Nemesis 24% 
from a goddess such as Aphrodite-Artemis®, Themis from 
Ge. And these are the more real and robust forms that 
have a stronger hold on cult. Nor can we regard Hebe of 
Phlious as a mere personification of youthfulness, nor Eros 
of Thespiai and Parion of the emotion of love. Hebe was 
there an ancient goddess 226, whose other and probably earlier 
names were Ganymeda and Dia, and whose cult descended 
from the aniconic period, perhaps a spring-deity of flowers 
or the young earth-goddess, who in mythology becomes the 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. Similarly, the name Eros 
was attached to a local daimon of reproductive power at 
Thespiai??!*; and at Parion2%!® where the Eros-cult was 
also powerful, we may suspect the influence of the local 
Priapos in the background. If so, we have an exact parallel 
here to what we conjecture was the evolution of the cult of 
the Charites of Orchomenos. But a different religious phe- 
nomenon is presented by such cult-figures as Aldds?!%, " EAcog?*", 
Tédws 221, ógos 29, Reverence, Pity, Laughter, and Fear, and 
others of this type that occasionally won their way to statc- 
recognition. The cause of the emergence of such forms in 
religion was that psychologic law described above in the dis- 
cussion of the personal curse-power. The strong mental 
emotion is conceived as * demoniac, and being projected into 
the unseen world without is identified with some vague 
‘numen’ of divine causative power. Therefore these ‘per- 
sonifications’ are by no means a mark of later reflective 
thought, but of a primitive habit of mind, and are more 
naturally thrown off under an unorganized polytheism than 
under a severe monotheism where one God absorbs all divine 
functions. Bot 3pworts ??, Ox-hunger, and Aids, ‘Famine’?! 
at Smyrna and Athens, are primitive demoniac forms, as is 
* Vide vol. 1, pp. 311-313, and Radet, > Vide vol. 2, p. 664. 


‘Nike Volante,’ in Ас, d, Inscr, et Beiles- * Vide vol. 2, pp. 488-93. 
Lettres, 1908, p. 221, 4 Vide vol. 3, pp. 12-15. 
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well illustrated by the public ritual of Chaironeia described 
by Plutarch®: a slave was chosen to personate ox-hunger, 
and driven out of the city with willow-rods, while the people 
cried aloud, ‘get out Ox-hunger, come in Health and Wealth.’ 
We have here the processes of magic and polydaimonism 
rather than theistic religion. But usually, as far as the record 
speaks, the forms of ritual in this special class of worship 
was the same as in that of the higher divinities. 

The catalogue also enlightens us in regard to early Greek 
psychology and ethics. For we may suppose that only those 
emotions, faculties, or states of mind which were intense 
enough to suggest a demoniac force were able to engender 
these personal numina. It is also ethically interesting to note 
that evil passions and powers are not thus 'personified' in 
the state-religion; for the statement that the Athenians erected 
altars or a fane to ‘insolence’ and shamelessness?'" is due 
probably to a misunderstanding, and 'Apá, to whom it is 
said that a temple was erected at Athens??, was a moral 
daimoniac force. the curse-power that protects the law and 
the state. We should suppose that dógos?? and “Epos 21, 
Fear and Love, as belonging to the primal deep emotions, 
would be among the first to evoke this religious sense of 
mysterious agency. But the silence of Homer, who in more 
than one place might well have mentioned him, concerning 
Eros allows us to suppose that the Achaean world was not 
familiar with him asa personality ; his prominence in the poems 
of the Hesiodic school may be due to the cult of Thespiai *?! %, 
or it may have becn they with their partiality for these 
daimoniac abstractions that first applied this fair descriptive 


authors, or Istros who was perhaps 
their authority, may have misconstrued 


а Vide supra, ‘ Hestia, К. 24, p. 369. 
b Against the statements and censure 


of Clemens and Cicero we have the 
record of Pausanias that by the court 
of the Areopagos were two stones on 
which defendants stood, and these were 
called by the accusers the stones of 
"YApıs and ’AvaiSera, from the idea, it 
may be, that the insolence and shame- 
lessness of the denial of the charge 
infected the stones??; the other two 


this simple fact. 

с The &6ßos of Spartan cult may 
have been a name given to some pre- 
historic * Mycenaean' war-demon, vide 
Deubner, 444. Mitth. 1902, p. 253: 
elsewhere it seems to have been con- 
ceived as the demoniac Fear, to whom 
Alexander offered mystic rites at night, 
while the army slept. Plut. Fri. Alex.zr. 
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name to the local daimon of that fetishistic cult. Great as 
his figure became in philosophy and literature, he is only 
faintly and rarely seen in the public religion. Sparta adopted 
him and gave him a military function, sacrificing to him 
before the battle joined ??! 3; but Athens, the most hospitable 
receptacle of all polytheism, never gave him rank among 
the state-gods®. The most attractive among the ethical cults 
are those of Aibós 215 and "EAcos 22, Shame or Mercy and Pity, 
at Sparta and Athens. The Athenian cult of ”EAeos was, 
according to Pausanias, unique, and it illustrates the claim 
of the Athenians to the title that Cicero allows them, the 
“natio misericors; We have no clue here as to date, but 
the statue of Ав near Sparta was associated with a story 
of Ikarios and Penelope, and the ‘shame’ of the bride of 
Odysseus. But most of such cults of moral ideas are probably 
of late emergence. We may suspect this in the case of Дік 
and Atkatoovrn 227, and it is clear that ”Арет) of Pergamon ??!, 
though it arose too early to be explained as a synonym for 
the Roman Virtus, is a shadowy product of Hellenistic ethic. 
Eukleia ^? and Eunomia 2* at Athens may have emerged in 
the fifth and fourth centuries, but the former name at Plataia 
may have designated a higher goddess of the older state- 
religion, probably Artemis”. 

The most significant omission in this list is the virtue of 
Truth, personified by certain poets, but too frail in its popular 
influence to win public recognition as a divine force. 

Looking at some of the other figures that do not belong to 
the ethical sphere, we find some that have a political signifi- 
cance, such as Eipnvn, * Peace 23, and “Opóvora, * Concord 2, 
and others that would appeal naturally to the more primitive 
sense. The mystery of death easily evokes the sense of a 
personal power, Death, as the rites and legends of many 
uncultured races prove; and Homer knows of the figure of 
Odvaros ; but the religious bias of the civilized Hellenic полз 
was against the recognition of such an ill-omened name in 


* The Athenian colony at Chalkis fame of the contiguous Boeotian cult, 2. 
sacrificed to him, probably because of the 5 Vide vol. 2, p. 461. 
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its public worship. Therefore if it is true that the Spartans 
possessed a shrine of Thanatos, this is a unique fact *", 
although the story of Sisyphos binding Death suggests a 
prehistoric folk-rite, in which Death was carried out bound*. 
Whatever is mysterious stimulates religion; we are not there- 
fore surprised that the mysterious yun 222 or Rumour, ‘Opp ?' 
the unforeseen Impulse that arises in the mind, should here 
and there become objects of personal worship. Even the 
abnormal power of memory, highly prized by the ancient 
poet, suggests a goddess Mnemosyne, who came early into 
Greek mythology, perhaps early into the religion 29. 

There are other figures of wider range than most of these 
that reflect Greek beliefs concerning the laws of the Universe. 
Моїра 2% and Tx 2%. The former is of far greater importance 
for Greek philosophy than Greek religion; yet the cult of 
the Moirai was evidently not infrequent, and at Sparta and 
Thebes may have been an ancient heritage. They strike 
us as more real personalities than many of these other forms 
that have just been considered; and we may be certain 
that they did not arise owing to the force of the conception 
of an over-ruling Fate, but more probably as unpretentious 
daimones of birth, who gave his luck or his lot to the infant, 
and who therefore should be invoked at marriage. That they 
were ever worshipped by the State in any higher, more philo- 
sophic sense than this is unlikely; it is reasonable to offer 
а pig??? ог a lamb to a birth-daimon, scarcely so to the 
Stoic Necessity or Destiny. As to Tóy», the goddess of 
the Luck of the State, the first record is from Smyrna, of the 
sixth century; she became more prevalent in the Hellenistic 
and the Roman periods, helped probably by the sister- 
figure of the Roman Fortuna. That such a conception should 
have become popular shows a degeneracy both in Greck 
religion and Greek intellectual thought, to both of which it 
could only be detrimental if it possessed any reality at all. 
As Demokritos well said, ‘Men have feigned an image of 
Luck, a mask of their own folly,’ 


* Vide supra, p. 407, Áres. 
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CULTS OF ELEMENTAL POWERS 


1 Macedonia: Clem. Alex. Sirom. 673 (Pott.) 6 Kulımvös NedvOns 
ypabav robe Макеббуюр iepeis Ev rais karevxais Вёдо karakaAeiv thew adrois 


тє Kal rois Tékvois, Sep Epunvevovow dépa. 


2 Delphoi: Herod. 7. 178 (after battle of Artemision) of AApot rotor 
dvéuow: Bopdv re amedekar, ev Ovin, тўтєр tis Kniood Óvyarpós Ouins 
TÒ réperds ori, .. . kal Guoipoi сфєаѕ perijoav. Aeddot pêv 0 ката то 
xpnotnptoy Erı каї vip тос avenous Adckovrat. 


* Koroneia: altar of the winds, vide Hermes, R. 5. 


* Athens: Herod. 7. 189 of 'A8gvatok . . . Edvorrd re каї érekaMéovro róv 
re Bopyy kai тїр 'Opeviyv rwopijvai оф: ко! дафбери тфу Bapßapwv 
ras vas . . . kai ipóv dmedOdvres Bopew idSptoavro mapa morapóv “Woody. 
Cf. Plat, Phaedr. 229 C Вордв айтдд: Bopéov (on Ilissos}. Hesych. 
$.7. Bopeadpoi' ’AOnvnoww oi &yovres TQ Ворёа éoprás kai бойлу... ЄкаХойито 
82 Bopeacpoi. Paus. I. 37, 2 "Есті дё kal Zepupov re Bouós. С.Г. А. 3. 
77 Посєдедиоѕ & dvenos mómavov . . . упфаћмо» (inscr. late period). 
Arist. Ran. 847: 

р”, pva péXava maides Єёєибукате, 

Tv$ós yap exBaivew mapaakevá(erat. 
? Tpiromăropes: Hesych. s.v. dvéuovs ёё Odpavod xai Tis yevouévovs Kai 
yeverens dpxnyous (worshipped at Athens merely as ancestral powers. 
Cf. Photius, s. v. and C. Z. A. 2. 1062). ?oi Eödävenor: Arr. Anab. 3. 
16, 8 ev Керареикф . . . катагтикрд раћота roi Mnrpwov, où parpăv tov 
Evdaveuav той Верой" ботс дё peuinrat raw Ceaiy Ev ’EAevaivı olde Tüv 
Et6aveuov Өюрдр Єлї tod damedov бута. Hesych. s. 2. Ebödvenos‘ ayyedos, 
mapa *A@nvaios, Cf. id. s.v. 'Aveuokotrar of dvépovs коци(ортєє, yévos 
86 rotoirâv фасчи imăpxew ev Kopivdo. 

5 At Titane in Sikyon: Paus. 2. 12, І Bopds éorw фдибиот, еф" o0 
rois avepots 6 {єрєў< рай vuxti avà rûv Eros бов. ёра 0€ каї Aka дтдррута 
es ВдӨромс reswapas, ńpepoúpevos Tav mvevpdtav rò Фуру kai 8) каї Mnâeias, 


ús Aéyovaw, enpdăs Єтадє, 
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€ At Methana near Troizen: Paus. 2. 34, 2 "Aveuos ó Alyy Bhaora- 

vougais Tats dpméAow épmimrev . . . tiv BAdornv opûv âpavalver. — kartóvros 

p p 3 7 

э y a [4 > 1 х ua х х х 1 
ойр €rt TOU mvevparos аХектрибга rà ттєрд ёҳорта Sid mavros Хєвкй Sceddvres 
досе 35 : "^ Р "m a : EM 
ävöpes So тєргдборт, tas dyméXovs, ўшох ékárepos той dAekrpvórvos pépwv 
dpunâuevoi 8 es ră abró бдєр GpynOncav, xatopvacovow évraüfa, . . . xáXa(áv 
ye ў) Ovoias «дор kal énqBats dyÜpómovs dmorpemovras. 

7 Kleonai: Clem. 47. Strom. 755 (Pott.) фао! rots év KXeovais páyovs 
uddrrovras rà peréopa ray xalaloßoAnceır peddévrav vepâv mapáyew re 
38, - ^ 00 a > ^ ^ > An > er x LÀ > , Д 
фдаіѕ kai бирас: ths òpyğs mv атећу. duehe kai el more dropia (hov 
катаћа Вог, тду opirepov aipá£avres бактуХор аркобутас тф Övparı. 

8 Arcadia: Paus. 8. 29, 1 (near Trapezous) 6vovew ботратаїє айтдб 
Kai OvéXÀais te Kal Apovrais (with legend of gigantomachy). Near 
Megalopolis, 8. 36, 6 weroinra de ev Befid ris 6000 Bopéa rj dvtup 
Téuevos, kai oí MeyakoroAtraı Ovoias Ovovow буй rûv Eros kai Geâv ovdevis 
Bopéav vorepov ăyovow és тш, 

° ? Laconia: Festus, p. 181, horses sacrificed to winds on Taygetos, 
vol. 4, p. 20, n. 2. 

19 Tarentum: Hesych. s.v. 'Avepóras& . , . rois dvépois Guduevos êv 
Tapavrivoıs. Zt Mag. s.v. 'Avepúras’ mapa Tapavrivos ó dvos б dvépos 
Öuönevos. 

п Thurioi: Ael. Var, Hist. 12. 61 ёк 8) rourov of Өойро: 76 Boppá 
xal ênpicayro elvat тд» ävenov modirmv, kai оікіар abrQ ко! к\ўрор dmerAn- 
porav kal каб ёкастоу Eros ЄлєтЄХом/ атф. 

2 Thera: С.Г.С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 357, archaic inscr. on rock 
by temple of Apollo Kdpvetos, Bopeaios. 


HELIOS AND POWERS OF LIGHT 


1 Homeric cult, vide Ge, К. 1-3. 

м Plat. Laws, то, p. 887 Е dvaréAXovrós re Mov kai weAnuns Kal трдс 
ёосийе {буту mpokvAigets dpa kai mpocxvvjgews dkovovrés TE kal брӧитєс 
*EAMjvov re xai Bapfápov. 

15 Lucian, тєр! ёрҳло. 17 Ivot етеда» бобєу avacrivres mpooevxovrat 
tov "HAtov, оёх беттер їрєїс iv xeipa kócavres ўуоџџеба evreii par elvat 
түр Ùx. 

1 Plut. p. 1123 A "HNov kai ZeAnynv ois mavres ävfpamoı Өбомс: xai 
mpogevUxorrat kai otBovrat. 

U Aristoph. Pax 410 

nueis pev бий» Oúopev rovrow: 86 
oi Bapßapoı Ovovoi. 


FARNELL. V Gg 
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1 Soph. О. T. 660 ob róv таргоу бебу бебу mpönov "Akıov. Frag. 772 
"HAtos оѓктєіреё pe 
ôv oi софо! Akyavoı yevvnrijv Bew 
kai патёра máyrov. 

? Athenae. 693 Е-Е тара rois "EXAnow oi Búovres t 'HAMo, Ss noi 
ФОХархов бу тў Öwderdrn rûv ioroprâăv, péde omévdovew, оо» od dépovrec 
rois Bwpois. 

2 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 100 'A8gvatov . . . pda pêv iepă Odovaı 
Mynpootivy Moicas "Hot “Bio ZeAyvn Nüpeais "AjpoBirg Oipavía, 

^ Athena, R. 65 (prayer to Helios among other divinities for 
blessings). 

X Aitolia. Helios in formula of enfranchisement, AZA. Mitth. 4, 
p. 222 ânedevdtpocev ind Ala Tv "Hor . . + karû rods AlrwAör vópovs. 


3 Apollonia: Herod. 9. 93 for: 8 Фу тӯ "AmoAAavin тайтр ipa “HAiov 
тєрдВата. : 

** Athens: vide Athena, R. 2792; Apollo, В. 2415. In Athenian 
oath of alliance with kings of Thrace, vide Poseidon, R. 459. C. 7. A. 
3. 202 (small altar inscribed) ‘Нло (late). ZB. 3. 313 (on seat in Attic 
theatre) iepeías “HAiov (late). Jb. 2. 1651 "НМ dpeorüpa xnplov, Delt. 
Arch. 1889, p. 19 “HAiov iepeiav (second century a.p.) Eph. Arch. 
1895, p. 186, small altar found at Kephissia with inscription хере 
(late). Cf C.Z. А. iii. то, 1041, 1042, late inscriptions mentioning 
the ієрей Фоофброр kai ёті Sriáðos. ? Cult of Ouranos, vide vol. 3, Ge, 
R. 16f, 26. 

5 Corinth: vide Poseidon, К. 55b (Paus. 2. т, 6). Luc. De Sal/at. 
42 «0 7 Kopwos mAda xai arn pidov .. . ёҳоџса . . . kal 'HMov pâxnv 
kai Iloge:dâvos. Paus. 2. 4, 6 (on the ascent to the Akropolis) ‘Hilo 
meroinvrat Bopol, kai "Aváykns kai Bias Єотї» fepdy, éorévar 8¢ és aură où 
vopițovow. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 7. то Kopivdov 86 ёлиййг каї TG 
“He тєр! nernußpiav бтбса «обе: üpácas. Cf. С.Г. С. 1104. 

8 Sikyon: Paus. 2. тт, 2 боройв 88 mode roù "Hpaíov, tòv ptv Пай 
фкодбирсер, “Hdiov Sê Aldov Xewvkod, 

т Troizen: 20. 2. 31, 5 “НХоо 8 ’EAevdepiov каї odddpa eikörı №уф 
doxodoi por тота: Bepóv, expvydvres BovAclav dad Xép£ov re kal Перобу. 

8 Hermione: 73, 2. 34, 10 “НА рабе, каї бАХос Хар», 

9 Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1883, 3 Хеу rovavipe (late dedication). 

* Argos: Paus. 2. 18, 3 тровХбобоч 88 morapds ёттїў "Wvaxos kai braßacıy 


"HMov Bonds. 
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31 Gythion: vide Zeus, R. 110b (iepeós of Helios and Selene in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius). 
9 Taygetos: Hom. H. Apoll. 411 
+++ ХӨрор repyınßp6rov *HeMoto 
Taivapov, évÜa re para Baburpixa ӨВбокетаь alet 
*HeAloto dvakros, êxe $ emirepria Xâpov. 
Paus. 3. 20, 4 “Акра д2 той Tabyérov Taderdy флёр Bpvaeüv dvixe. тайт» 
"HMov xadotow lepáv, kai Ла тє abrdbe "НМ Otovor koi înmovs" rò дё 
aură kai Пёроаѕ ода Өде vopiţovras, 
88 Thalamai: 20. 3. 26, 1 (in the temple of Ino) xeA«à formrev 
dydAnara ё ©таібрф тоў iepoi, ris re Пас:фіце kai “НХбоу тд Erepov. 
* Arcadia: Selene worshipped with Pan on Mount Lykaion, vide 
‘Pan’ R. 152. 
^ Mantineia: Paus. 8. 9, 4 тд 22 xepiov roâro, буба ó тафо tori roi 
"Аркадоѕ, Kadotow “НХоь Boots. 
b Tegea: Zph. Arch. 1906, p. 62, inscr. on altar 'HMov каї 
*Agkdymiod (circ. 100 В. С.). 
с Megalopolis: Herme of Helios Zerjp, vide Hermes, К. 27. 


d Kleitor—on coins of third century type of Helios—head radiate. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. * Peloponnese, p. 179. 

s Elis: Olympia, vide vol. 1, Kronos, R. 88 (common altar of 
Helios and Kronos) In city of Elis, Paus. 6. 24, 6 ‘НМ re memoinrat 
kal ZeAnvn №боо rà dydApara, kai Tis pêv Kepara ёк rîs Kearns той дє ai 
dxrives dvéyovow. 

t Zakynthos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, р. зол, head of Helios 
on fourth century coins, on rev. crescent. 


7 Tenos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 7, p. 253, stone inscribed “HAocapıry- 
dovos (Roman Per.). 
38 Rhodes. Horses sacrificed to Helios (?). Vide vol. 4, p. 20. n. b». 
Pind. Ol. 7. 126: 
Bhdore ev ёё dMós бура 
vacos, exe 86 vw fev ó yeveOdvos актору татпр, 
nip mvedvrov dpxós immov. 
Diod. Sic. 5. 56 vopsoOqvar тї» viov iepăv “HAlov каї тойс pera ravra 
yevonevovs ‘Poĝiovs OiareAeca: тєргттбтєрор tov Awy ебу rigGvrag rv 
"Hov фе арҳтуд» ro yévous abr». Athenae. 561 E Oromieis re та 
'Eporidua rınaoı кабфтер "AOnvaia 'AÓnvaiot kai "OXópmia ’HAeîot “Рббоог те 
та “Aiea, Strab. 652 äpıora 86 8 re тоо “HAlov коћособѕ, бу now 
Gg2 
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6 nosas тд lapßeiov Gre ‘ Emranıs дека Xápns rolet тўҳєо» 6 Aivbuos.’ 
Vide С.Т. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 58, &c., for the ‘АМеа at Rhodes: cf. 
ib. 892 Aáxev “Yakwbiov rerpadı émi dera “АХ Epupov Aevkóv ў mvppüv 
Berat kal xopevera, Worshipped with “НХєктрифир at Ialysos, Jnscr. 
Brit, Mus. 349. 

3° Kos: Arch. Anz. 1905, p. 12, small shrine dedicated to Helios 
and Hemera: Helios on coins of Kos second century в.с. Vide 
Brit, Mus. Cat, ‘ Caria, p. 204. 

* Crete: С.Г.С. 2558 (in oath of alliance between Dreros and 
Knossos) dpviw . . . rv "Aor . . . kai kpávas kal morapois kai Geods mävras 
xdi mdvas, Paus. 5. 25, 9 rà 9€ 1дорємє yévos фтд той 'HMov тоў marpós 
Haoıbäns. Serv. Verg. Zei. 6. бо Gortynam, oppidum Cretae, ubi 
fuerant aliquando solis armenta. 

“ Sinope: Amer. J. Arch. 1905, p. 323, stone found on Akropolis 
inscribed Өёшє, "Hios, Хет, “Eppijs "Y8poxóos, Zeipios, 

е Tralles: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 81 Tavpeavöv iepta “HXlov. Cf. 
Ath. Mitth. 8, p. 332, games called "Алеа mentioned in late inscriptions 
found at Tralles and at Philadelpheia. Cf. C. Z. G. 3416, 3427, 3428. 
Vide Apollo, К. зїй, 

*5 Smyrna: vide Apollo, R. 3ık. Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Tonia} p. 293: 
heads of Helios and Selene on coins of Severus Alexander. 

* Pergamon: Ath, Mitth. 1907, p. 357, cosmic hymn to Helios in 
style of Euripides. 


5 Erythrai: Brit, Mus. Cat, ‘Ionia, Pl. XV, го, head of Helios 
on coins of Rhodian standard (third century 2. c.). 


“ Magnesia on Maiandros, 26. Pl. XIX. 6 (first century B.c.). 


" Astyra in Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. бо, Pl. X, 5, 6, head 
of Helios (? Apollo) 4th cent. в. с. 


e Knidos: С. 1. С. 2653 (age of Antonines) íepeós “Н№оо тод 
peyiorov каї éybavearárov Beov “Н№оо xai дбаромруод. Brit, Mus. Cat. 
‘Caria, p. 95, head of Helios [?] on coins of second century в. c. 


1 Halikarnassos: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Carta, pp. 106-107, Helios 
on coins of first century B. c. 


% Aphrodisias: 20. p. 38, Helios on coins of Roman period. 
°" Thyateira: vide Apollo, К. 31€. 
` Ankyra: С.Г. С. 4042 Ai “Hip MeyáAg Zapamdı kai roig a vvváots 


бєоїѕ rods Фотдрае Aovkoipovs intp ris тёр Aurokparipov owrnpias (age 
of Antonines). 
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% Patara in Lykia: vide Apollo, R. зії, 


5: Pisidia: Termessos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 299 iepavduevov 
mpörov ‘HAlov (late). Oinoanda, C.7. С. 43808 undeis Kakovpyjo TO 
pvnpeiov, ei 86 ris kakovpynaei ra ёроҳоѕ Hio Уур. 

5 Cilicia: Mopsuestia, С. 7. С. add. 4443b Doris... dpxurexruv 
des “Ho kai r Anno. 

5 Sicily: Syracuse, Brit Mus. Cat. ‘ Sicily) p. 229. Helios on 
coins of Roman period (on rev. ? Osiris). 


5 Italy: Metaponton, vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Italy. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. * Пау, p. 261. Helios on coins of third century s.c. 
Tarentum, 26. p. 164, head of Helios, в. c. 330-272. 


WORSHIP OF RIVERS 


5 Hom. J. 20. 4: 
2є0 8: Өёшота kéAevae Geois ayopnvde xarécoa 
ovre ris обу тотарби Amen», vór’ "Okeavoto, 
ойг dpa М№орфао», ai т ddcea Kara рєрорта 
каї myyàs morauâv kai пісєа motijevra. 


Cf. vol. 3, Ge, R.2. Hom. ZZ 5. 77: 
‚+. AoAomiovos, 8s ра Zkauávüpov 
apnrnp érérvkro, бед 8 ds riero Shug. 


Jb. 21. 130: 
»89» € ^ , 34 » , 
009 vpîv morauds тєр ёорроое apyupodims 
> , БА x kd Lo € Lă ^ 
dpxécet, Ф di) 86a moXéas iepevere Taupovs, 
(wots Û ёр бїр: кабієтє póvvxas Immovs. 


Vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 1122 (Pylian sacrifice to Alpheios). 


5 Hesiod."Epy. 737: 
Mndé ror” devawv Torapàv xaAMppov дәр 
moooi пера, прі» у eU£n dav es radă péebpa, 
Xeîpas vıyanevos тоХорратф бдат: Хємкф. 


6 Macr. Saf. 5. 18, $ 6 (quoting Ephoros) rois uév оф» Фок 
morapois ol т\016ҳорог pdvor Өдорочр, róv д "АхеХфоу pórov mávras dvÜparovs 
ovpßeßnke Tsay... сҳедду yàp £v йтасі abrois [rois ёк Awddrns xprapois: 


mpoordrrew 6 beds «обер 'Ayehóo Qew, Cf. Demeter, R. 42^, vol. 3. 
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е Max, Tyr. 8. 1 for. mov каї тотар©» rii], ў каг Фф нау ботер 
Alyumtiots прӧѕ tov Nethov, ў ката каХ\оѕ îs Oerraois mpös rûv Ilmvedv, 
ў ката péyeOos às ®кобас mpós тд» "Іотрор, |) ката џёбоу às Alrwdois mpós 
AxeAöov, ў катй vopăv ds Smapridrats mpós tov Eiporav, 7 ката reeri)v 


ws "AÓnvalois mpós "Tuccórv. 


® Euxine and Thrace: Istros, head of river-god bearded and 
horned on coins before Alexander, Head, Hrist. Num. р. 235. Olbia, 
on fourth century coins, head of river-god Borysthenes bearded and 
horned, 20. p. 233. 


& Macedonia: Herod. 8. 138 тотардс 86 core ё тӯ xópn Tarn, T 
fuovot oi rovrov тфу văpâv dm "Apycos dmóyovo Zwräpı. Cf, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. * Macedon; pp. 12, 47, head of young river-god (? Strymon) with 
horns and reed-crown on coins of Amphipolis, second century в. c. 
For cult of Strymon vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Macedonia. 


“ Thessaly: Spercheios: Hom. 77. 23. 144: 
Үтєрхє?, Dros сої ye marijp jpíraro Times, 
xéigé pe voorijvavra pv es narpida yata» 
со! re кбрүр keptew ре» 0 їерїр éxaróufyv, 
mevrjkovra Ў évopya тар” айтбб: par’ iepevoew 
ёс mnyds, 00: тос repevos Bepós тє бијес. 


55 Akainania: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly,’ pp. 168-169, on coins of 
fourth century в. c. and later, head and neck of man-headed bull. 


® Ambrakia: 20. p. 95, same type, referring to Acheloös cult. 
*' Delphoi: ? Pleistos, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, К. 33. 


“= Oropos: Paus. т. 34, 3 (of altar of Amphiaraos) тєитт 88 [uoipa] 
nenoinrai Nópoats kal Пал kai moranois "AxeAgo kai Knog. 


® Attica: Paus. т. 37, 3 (on banks of Kephisos near Athens) тд 
dt Erepov dvdOnpa кероџёхоо oi Tv кбит» тоў тад èm 76 KnpuoQ. Cf. 
Eur. Jon 1261 Ф таурброрфоу Supa Куфшютоб marpós. Ael Var. Hist. 
2, 33 “Адуугаа 8 riv Knerodv ăvâpa ptv dSexviovow ev тєрд, кёрата дё 
Uropaivovra. 115505: С. /. A. т. 210, inscr. of temple-revenues, fifth 
century. B. C., "Toi, cf. 273. Plat. Phaedr. 230 B Морфби тё тоор 
xai 'AxeAQov iepóv drd rû» kopâv re kai dyaApárew Zoey eva: Cult of 
Acheloös in the cave on Parnes, vide Eph. Arch. 1905, p. 113 
(cf. Pl. IV, p. 35, cult-monuments of Hermes). 


? Near Megara: Paus. т. 41, 2 Oeayévgs, ôs Türe erupdvva, rò дәр 
érépage трёраѕ Bepóv Фтасба "Axedag éroinoe. Sikyon and Laconia, 
vide R. 74. 
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"^ Argolis: Paus. 2. 20, 6 (in Argos) rà Kuo weroinra rò lepóv. 
Aesch. Choeph. 6 тАбкарор "lváyo Operripov. Herod. 6. 26 rò бете» 
de rò Фдор ўд тобто in’ "Apyeiov "Epacivov каАбсобаг dmırduevos & Sv 
6 КХсорбуус êri ròv moranöv тобтоу, éopayrdtero айтф' каї ob yap ovdapâs 
éka\\uépee draßaive piv, äyuodaı ev £d rod ’Epacivov ой продідбутоѕ Tas 
moAınras. Vide ‘ Elis,’ 


7? Arcadia: Paus. 8. 24, 12 Vadudlos 8¢ kal mapa TQ "EpuparOe vaós 
ory "EpvpávÜov xai Фура. —Ilowira 82 mhij тоб Alyunriov NeiAov 
тотароїс Tots dows Alov Хємкоб та ФудАрата. Cf. К. 74. Jb. 8. дт, 3 
каббти dê Єуубтата 9 Néða Sryadéwv тїз médews yiverat, kard тобто oi 
Dryadéwv maldes dmokeipovrat тё тотанф ras xópas. Mantineia, Roehl. 
dedication, 7. С. A. 104 ’AxeAdo. Cf. ‘Elis. 


© Messenia: Paus. 4. 3, 10 ХуВбтас 82 6 Awrdda rà re moran 
катеттїтато TH Tlapiow катӣ Eros ёкастоу Over тдр Bacıkevovra. 


^ Elis: vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 4 (sacrifice to Alpheus and Artemis 
at Olympia). Cf. Pind. Ol. 11. 58 Tuiácas торду ”АХфеоб pera ёодек 
dvákrov v. Schol. 70. б 82 ev ?ОХортїа Ворд ob Bóvara. ё dXov 
B8aros yevérða (Heynius conj. faiverdar) ei py ёк той ”АХфеоб, Cf. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 2. 33 Bovoi pêv оду eikáfovow of ZrvpddMw pev тд» 
*Epagivoy ka тїр Merémgv, Аакедацбиор Sê róv Eùpórav Zixvbwoi 8 kai 
Dário: tov ’Aramdv' "Apyeloı 88 тб» Куфитаби, ё» «де: 8 dvdpSv Popido 
тд» "EpópavÓov rv дё ?ААфе‹д» “Hpateis. 

5 Mykonos: Dittenb. Syllog. 373. 35 “ExarouBaâvos €83âuq lorapévov 
"Ах фә тею kal дека Apves тойтор трїа, тею» kai Erepa Bo mpös TS 
Ворф Ovew, ră da eis tov moraud (Macedonian period). 

76 Crete: vide supra, R. 40. Plin. N. М. 31. 54 In Coryco monte 
amnis erupit posteaque coeptus est coli. 


Asia Minor, 

т Troad: cult of Skamandros, vide supra, R. 58. Cf. Aeschin. 
Epist. то vevopioras дё év тӯ Tpwdds уў tas yapoupevas mapÜévovs Єлї тд» 
Z«ápavüpov ёрҳєсӨш, kai Auvganevas dm айтой rò Emos тоёто srep ієрби 
т. emieyerw' * Aafé pov Зкараибре тур mapeviav. 

в Mysia: Kaikos, Aesch. Frag. Muood (Suidas, s.v. 'Opyeâves... 
AioxvAos év Mugois, rév iepta rod Kaikov mpocayopevav) 

morauoi Kaikov даре mpâros Gpyeov, 


єйхєїс 0€ сфбоі Beondras mawvias. 


° Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy, vol. 2, no. боо, 1, 21, inscr. mentioning 
lepnteiav тотароо ' AMovros. 
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89 Magnesia on Maiandros: Head, Hist. Num. p. 501, ‘ bull butting, 
around a Maeander pattern,’ coin-type B.c. 350-300, probably symbol 
of the river, vide Gardner, Greek River-Worship in * Transactions of 
Royal Society, 1878, p. 30. 


* Smyrna: river Meles, C. 7. G. 3165 (referring to the pestilence 
in the time of M. Aurelius) 
‘Yuva беду MéAgra, Tov vorijpă pov, 
Tavrós pe Мо дой kal како? memavpévov. 


® Phrygia: river Euros, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 97. 


9 Lykia: river Xanthos, C. 7. G. 4275, inscr. from Xanthos, 
lepevadpevos бєоб EávOov (? river-god) Rom. Imp. 


8 Sicily: Ael. Var. Hist. 2. 33 kai Фу ZueMa ёё Supaxovotoi pév rv 
“Avarov âvâpi eikacav, rijv 8 коауу» ттуђи yuvatkds єікӧи Eripnoav, Alyeoraiot 
82 тд» Пёртака xai róv Криисоби, каї rov Те\шосё» dyüpóv «де ripdoiy. 
"Arpayavrivor 82 тд» eravupw tis niews morapăv madi Фра eikdorayres 
Biovow. ої 82 abro ka Ev АФфоёс dvederav, €Xipavros biayhiwavres 
йуоћра, kai ётёура\уе› TÒ Tod morapud dvopa' каї maidds doti тд ФуаХда, 
Himeras: C. Z. С. 5747 `Аскћатіф kai "Inépa тотарф 6 Sapos . . . Уштйроч. 
Types of river-deities on autonomous coins of Sicily: Adranon, Head, 
Hist, Num. p. xo3, head of young river-god, horned (fourth century). 
Alontion, 20. p. 111, man-headed bull spouting water from its mouth. 
Assorus, 20. p. ттт, river-god Chrysas (inscribed) naked, standing, 
with amphora and cornucopia (cf. Cic. Јо Verr. 4. 44 Chrysas est 
amnis qui per Assorinorum agros fluit. Is apud illos habetur deus, 
et religione maxima colitur. Fanum eius est in agro propter ipsam 
viam qua Assoro itur Ennam. In eo Chrysae est simulacrum, praeclare 
factum e marmore) Entella, Head, 27. р. 119, man-headed bull = 
river Hypsas (early fifth century). Gela, 20. p. 121, river Gelas as 
man-headed bull with water-bird, or with youthful or bearded human 
head with tainia or corn-wreath (on one type with three fishes 
around). Schol. Pind. P577. x. 185 ràv yàp ev тӯ monet Bekvipevor (тайрог) 
р) «и той Paddpidos, kaÜámep  woddOv karexeı Oófa, GAN elkóva Tea 
тод тотаной (from Timaios). Leontini, Head, 76. p. 131, ‘naked river- 
god, Lissus (?), holding branch and sacrificing at altar, behind corn- 
grain’ (fifth century). Kamarina, 22. p. 113, ‘horned head of youthful 
river-god, Hipparis, sometimes facing and surrounded by an undulating 
border of waves with fish in the field? Katana, др, 114, * man-headed 
bull, with one knee bent; beneath, fish, pistrix, or floral ornament; 
above, sometimes branch, waterfowl, or kneeling Seilenos’ (early fifth 
century) = the river-god Amenanos: human type towards end of 
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fifth century, p. 1x6, “young head of Amenanos horned, with lank 
loose hair, three-quarter face. Around two river-fishes.’ Naxos, 22. 
р. 140, ‘young horned head of river-god Assinos’ (415-403 B.c.). 
Piakos (? near Etna), Brit. Mus. Cat. * Sicily, p. 130, young river-god 
with horns and pointed ears, wearing olive-crown, circ. 420 B.c. 
Segesta: ? dog on coin-types of fifth century, non-hellenic emblem 
of river Krimissos, vide Gardner, op. cit. p. 36; Head, op. cit. p. 145. 
Selinous, Head, p. 147, ‘river-god Selinus, naked, with short horns, 
holding patera and lustral branch, sacrificing at an altar of Asklepios, 
in front of which is a cock' (?allusion to the pestilence cured by 
Empedokles), fifth century в.с. Another type, 20. p. 148, ‘river-god 
Hypsas sacrificing before altar around which a serpent twines. He 
holds branch and patera. Behind him a marsh-bird (stork) is seen 
departing, fifth century в.с. On another fifth century type, ‘head 
of young river-god Selinus with bull's ear and horn.’ Stiela or Styella, 
zb. p. 150, 'forepart of man-headed bull’ (circ. 415-405 B.C.). 
Tauromenion, гд. p. 165, “bull, often man-headed, walking. Symbol, 
grapes (more likely a river-god than, as Head supposes, Dionysos). 

% Italy: Laos, head of young river-god horned, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Italy; p. 237 (early fourth century). Kroton, 7%. p. 356, young head 
of river-god Aisaros. Metaponton, Head, op. cit. p. 63, ‘River 
Acheloüs in human form, bearded, and with bull’s horns and ears, 
standing facing, holding patera and long reed,’ inscribed "AxeAgov 
дебХо» (fifth century s.c.) Pandosia, p. go, ‘river Krathis naked, 
standing holding patera and olive-branch.’ For the man-headed bull 
on coins of Campania and Magna Graecia, vide ‘Dionysos,’ p. 251. 


MARINE DIVINITIES 


% Amphitrite: Arrian, Куруу. 35 боо: уат Аорта... dvagoÜévres 
харитђра vov: rois Oeois rois Gadacciots, ПосеибФр каї "Арфишрїтр каї 


Nnpniew. 

*' Macedonia, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, К. 16. 

85 Lesbos: Poseidon, R. тїт. 

в Tenos: Poseidon, К. 76; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 417 
Atonnöns kai ’Apiotid röv vióv 'Apurréa Поседёрі kai 'Арфитрітр. 

% Crete: C. Г. С. 2554 (in oath of alliance between Latous and 
Olous) "Оруро . . . rà» "Audırpirav. 
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т Thetis-cult in Thessaly. Strab. 431 ev 82 vj xópp ravra kal tò 
GeriSerov fort mAnciov тфу Sapsdhov йрфор. Cf. Philostr. еко. p. 741 
(Kayser, vol. 2, p. 208), invocation-hymn to Thetis in hero-cult of 
Achilles. Pind. Mem. 4. 76 Géris 88 kparei Фбїа, 


% At Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//? боо. 50 аде empaßnoav {єртї . . . 
’Axı\Adws, Oéridos, Ngpeiüov (circ. 278 B.C.) 


% Glaukos-cult at Chalkis in Euboia: ZA. Arch. 1902, p. 31 
ГАайкфо dpvós (iepds vduos concerning Attic colony in Euboea, fifth 
century). 


CuLTS OF NYMPHS 

* Artemid. 2. 38 Потаро! дё каї Mpvat каї Niupat (ai ёфидр:йбес) дуабо! 
mpós maiBe» yoviv (cf. vol. 3, Demeter, R. 1604, vol 4, Apollo, 
R. 5 44). 

% Hom. Od. 13. 356: 

Nuhat vniddes, xovpar Ads, of mor éyó уе 
dev” typ’ ёфйшр” viv 8 eùxa\îs ăyavioi 
xaiper' атар kai дӧра Bidocopev, фе TO mápos тєр. 
% Hom. Od. 13. 103 (near the harbour of Ithaka): 
dyxóO. © abris dvrpov Emmparov jepoetdés, 
ipóv vvuddev at vyiddes kaMéovrat. 
ev 82 kpnrijpes ré kai анфифорде< бас: 
Adivo . . . 
ё Ў істо ХМОбєос mepiptjkees, evda re vipat 
фаре ipaivovow dMmópivpa . . . 
. . . úo дє ré oi борш «її»... 
97 Hom. Od. 17. 208: 
"Appi 8 dp’ alyeipev văarorpeptov Av dAaos, 
mávroce кокћотєрё, Kara Ge Vuxpăv рёє Vdwp 
iydbev єк mérpns Bwpòs Ў єфїтєрбє тєтокто 
тирфдор 60. măvres Enıppeleoxov 6ăirat. 
Cf. Od. 14. 422 (Hermes, R. 85, swine-sacrifice). 10. 17. 240 Монфа 
xpmvaia. Cf, Dionysos, R. 32, 61° for association of Dionysos with 
water-nymphs. 

% Thrace: vide vol. 4, Apollo, В. 21. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1897, 
р. 119, shrine of nymphs discovered in: Bulgaria on the ancient 
Hebros, with ex voto dedications O«ais Núppais, Kupias Морфан, ӧтр 
0фбайибу, тёр сәтпріаѕ. Rom. Imp. period. 
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9 Apollonia in Illyria: Strab. 316 ё тў ҳӧра ray "АтоАХоратби 
kaheirai tt рирфайоу, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1907, p. 434 Мьрфша та ё, 
’AroAAwvig, mentioned in lists of *agones' in Delian inscr. second 
century в.с. Dio Cass. 41. 45 abró re Nuupaîov dvopdterar ka. 8) kai 
pavreiov Tolovde тї mapéxerat,  MBavoróv 0) Aaßüv kai mpowevfdpevos б, ri 
more ко! Bose: pinreis (ёс rò mp) тїр єдхїр pépovra. 

1% Oita in Lokris: Anton. Liber. Zrazsf. 32 (from Nikander) 
"Apiooâs de . . . lepóv idpicaro Nuupûv xai mpâros dyüva énerédece 
Opópov, каї ёт: viv of êrıxéptot tov dyGva бсафьАдо ооо: тодтоу. 

1 Phokis: cult in the Corycian cave on Parnassos. Paus. зо. 32. 
ў iepüv de aură oi тєр! тор Ilapvacaóv Kupvriov тє eva Мьрфби xai Парбу 
pădrora Туобута. Cf. С.Г.С. 1728 dedication found there cupmepi- 
rq Паи) Niupaus (third century в. с.). 


102 Boiotia. 

а On Helikon: Strab. 410 ё›тайба & ёсті ré re rûv Movoâv ієрду 
kai n "Inmov kpijvn kai Tò rà» ActBnOpiSav vuupûv утрох. Paus. 9. 34, 4 
Kopwveias дё oradiovs os тєттарйакорта dpos dréxet Td AiBnOptov’ aydAnara 
de év айтф Movoâv Te kai Nuupûv énixdyoiv core AiBnbpior, 

b On Mt. Kithairon: Plut. Aristid. її "Apıoreldous meuyarros és 
AeAbovs дисїХєр ó beds ’AOqvaious kaÜvzeprépovs ёаєсба төр Evavriov ebxo- 
pévovs TQ Ай kai тӯ "Hpa тӯ Kıdaypwvia kai Пай kai Хёрфак Zchpayirıoı, 
Paus. 9. 3, 9 vvp$àv ёоти ăvrpov Kıdapavidar Хфрауібіо» pêv óvopa(ó- 
pevov, pavreverdaı de ras vindas rò dpyaiov aur6dı Түе Aóyos. РІШ. 
Quaest. Conv, т. 10, p. 628 Е (after the battle of Plataia) rais Zópayi- 
moi Niupats тїр émwiüuov kai mvÜóxprorov Фтуор Alavridaı бусїа» eis 
Kıdapava, тв möAcas TO iepetov kat rà Aña mapexovams adrois, 

е Kyrtone: Paus. 9. 24, 4 "Ест: 8ê айтбб: каї 0дөр Yuxpöv ёк merpas 
dvepx6pevov' vuupâv 82 ієрду êri тӯ тур kai йМто< ov рбуа ёотіу. 

d Lebadeia: C. Г. С. Sepi. 3092, 3094, private dedications on 
rock near cave to Pan, Nymphs, Dionysos. 

e ? Thebes: С. Г. С. Sept. 2453 inscr. on a pillar арб» Nypdawv, 

1 Korkyra (?): vide vol. 4, Apollo 8b. 

104 Attica. 

a Athens (vide supra, К. 20). С.Г. А. 2. 1671, altar found on 
south slope of Akropolis, vide Hermes, R. ro. On hill of Nymphs, 
inscription of fifth century cut on rock. С. Г. A. 1. 503 iepöv 
М№рф Әу} nudow, С. Z. A. 3. 320 (late Roman period), inscr. on 
seat of theatre '"Yuvgrpióv Nicas Niubns, cf. 351. 369 ... Паибїрор 
Nipbns. Altar of Nymphs with Dionysos ’0p66s in temple of the Hours, 
Dionysos, R. 17. Shrine? on banks of Ilissos, vide supra, К. 69. 
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b At Phlye, altar of the Nigar "Iopnrides, vide Dionysos, К. 21. 


¢ On Hymettos, in cave of Vari, vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 20. Cf. 
Ael. Var. Hist. so. 21 (legend of Plato's infancy) боомт: 86 rë 'Apierew 


5 РОМ 5 
ev Yunrrâ rais Movaats f rais М№орфа. 


4 Phyle: Harpokrat. s.v. vA. Mevavâpos AvakóAo rîs "Arrexis vopiter” 
«иш tov rómov Pui, rò Мурфаїоь ° dev троёрхоро: Puhaciov = the 
stylactite grotto on Parnes. Cf. Eph. Arch. 1906, p. 108, dedica- 
tion on oinochoe found there "Epyacioy [Havi? Фуке xai Néópdas. 
C.I.A. 3. 210, inscr. found by Ross in the Nup¢aioy on Parnes 
mentioning the vev тод IIavós (late period). 


e Oropos : vide supra, К. 68. 


105 Laconia: district of Karyai consecrated to the Nymphs and 
Artemis, vide vol. 2, Artemis, К. 7. 

1% Elis: Strab. 343 peor ёст 1) yr тата ёртєшсіои Te kai dppodi- 
viov каї рурфаіор îv ăXoeow ávÜéov mhégs rà толо Suk тїр eivüpiay, Paus. 
5. 15, 6 (within the hippodrome of the Alis) Nuupû» Ворд ds 
"Arumväs каХофоч, Jb. 5. 14, 10 mpós rà Tepever rod Потоѕ . . . 
Movoâv xai epefis тойгор Nuupâv ёст: Bopds. Cf. vol 3, Demeter, 
R. 118 (wineless offerings to Nymphs). At the village Herakleia: 
Paus. 6. 22, 7 ттуу 06 exdkdoioa ё tov тотаидр kai уурфби €orw iepăv тї 
TH тту. 

1% Arcadia: Paus. 8. 38, 9 Tod Avkalov rà mpós тўе ёрктоо уў ў 
Gewwoaia’ oi 8¢ dvÜpemo: pddiora oi тайт ийрфтр тїр O«céav áyovow ev 
zau (Theisoa with other Arcadian nymphs carved on the altar of 
Athena Alea at Tegea). 


The islands. 


"® Thasos: sacrifice to the Nymphs, Charites, and Apollo Мирфт- 
yerns, vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 2748. 


199 Lesbos : Hesych. s, о. 'Evwmocădes, Марфа rapa Acoßioıs. 
1° Mykonos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 625 Ad Amepav@ каї Geais 


^ p ` a х ^ 
Novpas idoupevos Neverparns kai ФОокАфе imtp 7âv idiov mávrov kate- 


oxevacav (late period).  Dittenb. Syll. 373. 35. 

™ Kos: Paton and Hicks, 44 rode eorepavbdnv йруейтауте kal тё 
{ерй éxÜvcavres ката rà патра rais “орфо ka) бєёфрєроє ròs vAéras 
аёоѕ тар Geâv. 

™ Astypalaia: С. Г. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 199 (Мөрфбо lui vonioro 


Beoi, éve, răvde камай» . . . alyiBára rode бєоў répevos. 
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us Naxos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 9, p. 500 Nvudéev Muxitov (? fourth 
century в. с.). 

4 Paros: Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. Add. 828% Ворд» doproböpov rais 
Nöndareiv p dvéógkev (Roman period). 

us Samos: Hesych. s.v. "Асто Морфеюу" ri» Zapov 'Avakpéev, Cf. 
vol. 4, Apollo, R. 2r. 

ue Siphnos: C. Г. С. Add. 2423 © Муфбор iepdv (sixth century B.c.). 

пт Thera: C. Т. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. ‘Thera,’ 378 'YAAcov Niupat . . . 
dorai’ ойк йтофора (third century B. c.?). Cf. 2. 377 Avpávev (?) Nópea:. 

18 Rhodes: for the Мёрфа TeAxwiaı, vide vol. 1, Hera, К. бо. 

19 Crete: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. 5. v. ‘Crete? Cf. the cult of 
the Mnrepes in Crete, vol. 3, p. 385, К. 386. 

1% Cyprus: Hesych. s. v. ’Evönides‘ ui Nópeat, ev Kump. 

Asia Minor. 

1 Troad: vide Hermes, К. 12. Paus. то. 12, 6 (near the grave 
of the Sibyl) dop re xarepxópevov és «pj» Kal tév Nuupûv боть rà 
aydApara, 

122 Pergamon : vide Hermes, К. 13. 

18 Knidos: vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. v. ‘Knidos. 

124 Antiocheia on the Orontes: Liban. Or. 11. 202 (p. 339 R.) 
Мурфбр lepàv oüpavóugkes Abav abyais kai kıdvav xpdaıs каї ураф alyın 
xai vandrav mAovro парта ёфбаћиду Emiorpebov. 

125 Palestine: C. Z. С. 4616, inscr. found at village Suweida Avro- 
крйторь Nepovg Tpaiavg Катар. ... rd Nuppaiov adıepwaev ... з] mós, 
tov дууд» тё» Vüárov. 

125 Caesarea-Philippi: Hermes, R. ro. 

17 Kyrene: vide Dionysos, R. 105. 

1% Sicily : Athenae. p. 250 A £6ovs битос ката Zırekiav Ovaías moriodaı 
xarà rûs olkias rais Мӧрфиѕ xal тєрї rà dydApata таних (єв) peOvoxopevors 
ópxeiaÜal re тєрї tas Oeds (from Timaios). Types of Nymphs common 
on coins of Sicily, vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Sicily: e.g. at Thermai 
Himeraiai, 22. p. 240, female head with short horns bound with reeds, 
on reverse three simulacra with Pan dancing before them; Gardner, 
River- Worship, p. 44, interprets them as three nymphs of the springs 
(circ. 400 B. с.). 

1% Italy: Anton. Liber. зт (from Nikandros) in the land of the 
Messapioi rò iepăv rûv Nuppav (rûv ”ЕтцирХюи), ó 86 rómos dvonalera 
Мирфб» re kai паідор. 
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CULTS OF THE HORAI 


10 Athens: vide vol. 4, Apollo, 241% (participation in the Thar- 
gelia): Auxo, Thallo, Hegemone, in the oath of the Epheboi, vol, 1, 
Athena, R. 25 ¢: Pandrosos Athena, R. 26. Athenae. 656 A ’Adnvatoı 
9, ds Pro. BiAdxopos, rais “Ора Өбоутєс ойк ӧптёсі AAN &yrovox rà крќа. 
Cf. infra, R. 134. 

11 Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 5 'Opâv iepöv ёст. 

12 Megalopolis: 20. 8. 31, 3, [in the temple of the Meydăa: Beat] кєїтас 
rpamela , . . Eneipyaopeva te ёл” аёту 800 тё elow “Ора Kal êxa» Пай» 
cópryya kai "AmóXAew kiBapiţov. “Ест: 88 kai ётбурарра ёл? aùroîs eiva 
офас Ócàv rûv mperov. 

B5 Elis: altar near Aphrodite's in the Altis, vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, 
R. 34°. Cf. 20. К. 94 for their association with Aphrodite: with 
Demeter, vol. 3, Demeter, К. 338. 


CULTS OF THE CHARITES 


134 Paus. 9. 35, I tov дё 'EreoxAMéa Acyovow of Bowroi Xápww дубрфтом 
diva mpârov. kai бтї pêv Tpeis elvat Харитаѕ катєттїтато toacw, òvópara 
82 ola ero abrais où pumnovelovow' ёте Aaxedatpdviol ye elvat Xdpiras 
8o каї Aaxedaipova ірісасда rov Taiytrns фао1» abrás, kai dvépara deva 
KAnrav kai Фдемрау, .. . тудо: yap ёк madatod Kal ’AOnvaioe Xăpiras АОЁО 
xai 'Hyepóvy тд yap тїз Kapmoüs Єттї ой Xápiros AAN "Opas Övona. rf 
de ётёра rûv ‘Орду venovaw брод тӯ Паудрбаф Tis oi 'AÓnvatoi, Oa 
тїр беду буора(ортєє. mapa 86 ’Ereoxhéovs ToU "'Opxopeviov paddvres rpioiv 
70n vonilonev Харт evyerOa. ... kai Або: mpd rijs és тїр акротоцу 
Фоддоо Xdperds «іс. kai abraı vpeis* mapa de adrais reAerijv dyovow ёс Tos 
поћо?ѕ dmóppyrov. Cf. Athena, R. 25°. 

1% Orchomenos in Boiotia, vide vol. 1, р. 17, К. 13. Strab. 414 
°Етєок\ de, тё» Ractevodvrov év ?Орхорсиф tis, Xapirav lepov (рьоареуос 
трӧтоѕ. Pind. Of. 14. І Кафшбор дато Xaxoîvat atre vaiere каХ\ітоћоу 
рау, & Aumapas doidipor Васе Xapıres "Opxopevod, та\агубушу Muvvay 
ётіското. Schol. Il. 9. 381 поло de rovro ['Ордоне>ф]| mapdxerrar medion, 
ei motds éorw "Ecbopös, mAnpes moAAàv dyabav, bv rais ёкєісє rıuopévats 
Xapırı mepmovow of mepiowo. С.Т, С. Sept. 3207 Botwrot тд» трйтоба 
dvéÜckay тӯѕ Xapirevo: karrău, pavreiay Tû "AmöAAwvos (third century B.C.). 
Cf. id. 3196-3197, list of victors and contests (all musical or poetical) 
in the Xaperpo:a (second century в.с.). ? Delphoi: Schol. Pind. OZ. 14. 16 
пара rà 'АтбААор фло кабе{етба ras Харитас 8:4 тїр mpds abrav olkeiórgra. 
Фу your АС фойс Eni ris defiâs elow iSpupévas той ”АтбА ов. 
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55a Elateia: vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 32 Xáprres in enfranchisement 
contract, 

36 Athens: vide supra, К. 134. СЕ Hermes, К. 218, vol. 2, 
Artemis, R. 73; associated with Hekate and Hermes on the Akropolis, 
vol. 2, Hekate, К. 15; with Demos, after third century в. с.; temple 
of Demos and Charites north of Theseum, vide Delt. Arch. 1891, 
р. 43, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, pp. 346,350. C. I. A. 2. 467, epheboi 
inscr, circ. ТОО B.C. каАМерутагтєє ретй TOD koounroi kal TOU ieptos ToU 
Ajpou каї rûv Xapirov—their temenos the depository of decrees of 
thanks, e.g. С.Г. А. 4. 3859, 432b, 20. At Eleusis: vide vol. 3, 
Demeter, R. 176. ? In the cave of Vari on Hymettos, in the dedication 
of Archidemos, Xapıro(s), fifth century в. c., vide vol. 4, Apollo, К. го. 
СЕ Eph. Arch. 1895, р. тод (late inscr. from Eleusis) ієрей ouyrAnrov 
“Рфрпе kai Anpov xai Xaptrev. Cf. vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 117! (Charites 
associated with Aphrodite “Нуеиби) rot Anpov, circ. 200 B.c.). Inscrip- 
tion, ?from Attica, mentioned in Arch. Anz. 1904, p. 32 Atovveia 
*Hjawrríevos vj Apiorn lepela Tis 'AÓjvas BovAaias kai тӧу Харітоу. 

17 Argos: vide vol. т, Нега, R. 17°. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. 1, xi. 

1? Hermione : vide supra, К. 28. 

138 Sparta: vide supra, R. 134. Paus. 3. 18, 6, on the road to 
Amyklai (on the bank of the stream Tiasa) Xapirov ёстір iepóv, Фасууав 
xai КХАфгав, каба 0) каї 'AAxuàv émolgsev. iSpicacda дё Aaxedaipova 
Xdprouw Футадба тд iepóv kai Өѓтда тй дибрата ўупта. Jb. 3. 14, 6 mpoed- 
фут: 8 dmö тоё Apópov Atookovper їєрд» каї Xaptrov. 

14 Arcadia: (2) Tegea,vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. Megalo- 
polis, Paus. 8. 34, 3 бно? de айтас (rais Edpevicr) kai Харт Ovew vopitovat. 

1 Elis: Paus. 6. 24, 6 (vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 94) gore de xai 
Xdptow {єрдї kal бара Emixpvoa rà és ЄвӨфта, трбоота дё kal xeipes xai 
тддєє №Өоу Xevxov éxovo« Sê 1) piv airâv fddov, дотрауаХор ё 5 нест, 
xai ў rpiry x\ûva où рёуа» pupoims ... râv Xapirov 86 Фу бей буаХид 
éorw "Eperos. ёстткє de kai êri Ваброо тод avrov. In the Altis altar 
of Dionysos and the Charites, near one of the Muses and Nymphs. 
Cf. Dionysos, R. 34°. 

м Pharai in Messenia: Collitz, Dialeet-Inschr. 4673, rock-inscrip- 
tions (а) Пан, Харітесот: (0) Kopdwára Паи (sixth century в. c.). 

The islands. 

мз Thasos: vide vol. 4, Apollo, К. 2748, 


м Delos: Apollo, К. 225. 
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45 Paros: Apollod. 3. 15, 7 ö6ev ёт: каї 8eüpo xwpis абХфи kal стефауоу 
ёу Ilápo Giova. rais Харих (explained by the story of Minos’ sacrifice 
and the death of Androgeos). Cf. С.Г.С. 2325 Adrorpdropı Кайтар 
des ZeBaorâ . . . "AmoAAodapov ieptos rûv Xapírev dă Biov (inscr. from 
the Kyklades, ? from Paros). 

ме Thera: Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 182 Kapirov inscribed on rock 
near shrine of Apollo Karneios (? seventh century 2.c.). 

47 Smyrna: vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 137°. 


18 Caria: vide К. 2438. Association of the Charites with Aphrodite, 
vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 94; with Hermes, vide Hermes, R. 81. 


CuLTS OF PAN 


Arcadia: vide vol. 3, Demeter, R. 39; Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
* Arcadia-K yllene,' vol. 3, p. 379, К. 3, vol. 4, Apollo, R. 5. 
зө Dion. Halic. т. 32 "Аркс: yàp Geâv dpxaiórarós re kal тцифтатос 
6 Пи, 
1% Theokr. Jd. 7. 106: 
кє pêv тафт ёрдом, Ф Пір Фе, рӯ ті rv matdes 
“Аркадио! oxihraow ind mAevpás тє Kal Guovs 
тайка paoriodorev, dre kpéa rvrÜà napein. 
15 Oy, Fast. 2. 271: 


Pana deum pecoris veteres coluisse feruntur 
Arcades; Arcadiis plurimus ille iugis. 

Testis erit Pholoe, testes Stymphalides undae, 
Quique citis Ladon in mare currit aquis, 

Cinctaque pinetis nemoris iuga Nonacrini, 
Altaque Cyllene, Parrhasiaeque nives. 

i Mount Lykaion: Paus. 8. 38, 5 "Eer дё ev тф Avkaío Паибс re 
iepăv kai тєрї aùrò Gdoos дёдрор, kai immóüpouós тє каї mpd абтой стаді», 
тд 02 dpyaiov тёр Локаіо» yov róv dyava evraida. Eph. Arch. 1905, 
p. 167, inscriptions found in the hippodrome containing list of victors 
and contests, records dated both eri iepei rà Ilavós and êri iepei тоў 
Ads (latter part of fourth century p.c.) Ath. Mitth. 1905, p. 66, 
dedications found in Pan-temple r Паои. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. 776. 
2. 206 In Lycaeo templum est Panos, in quo natus asseritur. Porph. 
De Antr. Nymph, 20 отүАша тор» kai ávrpa rûv maAaiordrav трі» каї 
vaois émworjcat Beois ddostoovrev . . . ev 'ApkaBig дё Sjy ко! Ian Avrei 
xdi ё Náfo Atoviog. Cf. Schol. Theocr. Zd. 1. 123 Avxaiou’ ópos ris 
"Apxaías . . . êv d pavreiov Парбу. 
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155 Near Lykosoura: Paus. 8. 37, 11 (from the temple of Despoina) 
дуада дй kMpakos és iepóv Ylavós" memoinrat 86 kai отой és тд iepóv каї 
ăyadua où péya’ бебу de броіоѕ rois доратотӣтоі Kal rovrQ péreort T 
Пай dvéparav тє edyas dyew ёс rédos kai ómoia Eoıkev dmodovvar товрог. 
Tapà тойтф тё Най wip ой more dnoofBevviuevov kaiera Aeyera 86 ûs 
Tû črt madatérepa kai иартебогсто otros б beds. 10. 8. 38, II THs Avxovoupas 
de doriw Ev egi Nópia. бру kaXoópeva, kai Ilavés re їердр ёр абтой ёсті 
Nopiov, xai ro xwpiov óvouá(ovo: MéAmetav, 75 amd Tis auptyyos ptos 
ё›тайба Tavis eópeOrvat Méyovres. 

16 Mt. Mainalion : Paus. 8. 36, 8 то 22 ópos rò МашдМон ієрд» ura 
elvat Ilavós vopiţovoi, Cf. ib. $ 7 adda re îpeima Пера:бёюу koi lepóv 
Aeimerat Havós. 

15 Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 3 (in the peribolos of temple of Zeus 
Lykaios) дуаХра IIavós Aidov memoujuévov emixnous 8 Zwóeis éariv aire, тїр 
re EmikAnow yevtoda TQ Mavi drd viupns Zwöns Хбуоиоч (the MS. reading 
Zwóas is proved as against the emendation Oirées by the in- 
scription from Bassai mentioning Hà» ó Zwdes, vol. 4, Apollo, R. 103; 
vide Deubner in Rhein. Mus. lix, p. 473): 20. 8. 30, 7 МєуаХотоАМташ de 
айт, фкобонлиёра ёсті rà dpxeia, dpiOpdy ойкурата Ё . . . kai Фу érépo 
xaAkoüs Ilàv mnxvaios émixAnow ZkoMeiras" perexopicOy 86 ато Абфом roi 
ZxoMira. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, p. 188, Pl. XXXV. то, coin- 
type B. C. 234—146, obv. head of Zeus: rev. Pan naked, horned, seated 
on rock with lagobolon, on his knee eagle. Zb. p. 173, on coinage 
of Epaminondas! Arcadian confederacy, Pan horned, naked, seated 
on rock. 

156 In Tegea: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1901, p. 276 Tavis Avkeiov Прока- 
Önyerov (? second century A.D.) Paus. 8. 53, 11 "Ex Teyéas de ióvr és 
rjv Аакоикфр Cort pèv Bopis Ev @риттерй ths 6800 Пардѕ, ёст: de xai 
Avkaíav Adis. Aetrerat de xal Oepédta iepâv. Jb. 8. 54, 4 (on the road 
to Thyrea) байт: дё тд» Taparıv каї троеХббит: craüíovs дека Ilavos 
eorıv iepóv kai mpos аётф Opis, iepă каї айтп Toi Tavis. 

* 157 Paus.8.54, 6 (on Mount Parthenion) Havós eorıv iepdv, ба &Qumniby 
havivas roy Häva xai «тєр rà mpós airâv 'AÓmvatoí re kai xarà тайтй 
Teyearat Méyovat. 

18 Psophis: Paus. 8. 24, 4 êxe de râs myyas б "EpópavÜos èv Ope 
Aapreig’? тд 8 dpos rovro iepăv elvat Паро Xeyera. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer— 
Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 101 (Pan on coins, Geta). 


15 Heraia: Paus. 8. 26, 2 for дё каї vaós ev rj Hpaia Паб... 
Cf. Brit, Mus. Cat. * Pelop. р. 182, young Pan, horned, standing 


with hand on hip and foot on rock, holding spear. 
FARNELL, V Hh 
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xo Aule: Ael, Wat. An. x1. 6 "Ev Apxadia ёё yopa eariv iepòv Ilavds: 
АА) TG xópe Tû буора.  Oixoiv бта йу Єргашбої trav (wur катафбуу 
Фотер обо ixéras б Oeds ёг aldods уюу era рбто: собе тїр peyiorm 
vornpiav айта. 

15 Elis: in the Altis of Olympia. Paus. 5. 15, 6 Toxns eariv "Ауабїх 
Bopös xai Ilavós re каї "Афродітпє. Jb, $ 8”Eorı дё mpd той kaXovpévov 
OenkoAewvos оїкпра` Tovrou de êy yovia Tod оїкђџатоѕ Парос tOpvrai Boyds. 
Jb. $ 9 (within the Prytaneion) Ilavâs &arır Ev 86 ф ris ёсбдоо Bopós. 


Messene : vide supra, R. 142, 


1% Laconia (?). Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, of. сїї. p. бт, coin-type 
(Roman Imp.) Рап on basis beside Apollo Kápveos. 


1% Argolis: vide Dionysos, 1038. Cf. Kratinos, Frag. Inc. 22 
xap Ф xpvaókepes ВаВакта kijAov 
Па» ПеХасукд» "Apyos ЄрӨатейор, 

st Epidauros: Cavvadias, Fouilles d Épidaur. no. 56 'lapeis 'Api- 
erapxos ruppépos АадокХс Парі dvéOnxev (? first century B.c.). 

1% Troizen: Paus. 2. 32, 6 Karıdırav 82 abrófev Avrnpiov Mavs dorıv 
lepór* Tportnviav yàp rois tas dpxas Exovaıv &Oet£ev. дрєірата, û elyev йкес 
Лошо? rriécavros. 

1 Sikyon: vide supra ‘ Helios, К. 26. Paus. 2. 10,2 es de rà 
"Aorknmeiov ётобоч каб éxárepov ris ёсбдоо тў pêv Пардѕ kaOjuevov буаХиа 
erri, т) 06 "Aprejus Єатукєр, 

"7 Attica: Athens (vide Hermes, К. то: Dionysos 69f). 

* Herod. 6. 105 (referring to story of Pheidippides and his meeting 
with Pan) xai raüra pêv 'AOgvato, xaraorăvrov офіс: ed д ràv mpmypá- 
Tov, morevoarres elvat aAndea, iăpuvavro ітд тӯ AxpowdAt Пардс (06, ai 
abróv amd ravrns THs âyyeins Gucinoi émereinat kai Aaumadı îkdoxovrat. 

b Eur. Jon, 402 û Mavis бакђрата kai mapavAi(ovca пётра puxbdeot 
Maxpais, iva xopots oreiBovoi подої» "Aypavhov kópar Tpiyovoi ... Lb. 938 
old’ ёда Mavis dura kai Воної ré\as (for the exact position of the cave 
of Pan on the Akropolis, vide Ёрл. Arch. 1897, p. 18: cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer-Gardner, of. сїї. pp. 128-129, Pl. Z. III-VII, cave of Pan 
indicated on coins of Antonine period showing Akropolis). 


© Lucian, Ais karnyop. 10 dis ў трїс rod Erous dviövres €metăuevoi 
rpáyov Eyopxiv 000001 pot . . . elra eiwxoüvraı Tà крба, 
d Өвөр Arad, 4. 1 dopey ye айтф [Havi] fvopxw трауор êri 16 


ornAuov ăyovres ба Фотукє, 
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e Clem. Alex. 675 Pott. Oéems . . . örpayırds . . . hyo О86 mos 
урафо» (sacrifice of milk, cheese, honey, wine) ката rûy aàv Па керо 
тїбєрш Bopav üyiov. ? Worshipped with Mother of the Gods, vol. 3, 
р. 383, R. 19р. 

f Suidas s.v. Паикф Aeipari . . . rà dé Пай «обета» ópyiá(ew ai 
yuvaixes perà kpavyns. каї Mévavdpos ev АрокбАф ctor yor rovro тф 
069 | od deiv mpoorévat, 

19 In Psyttaleia: Paus. І. 36, 2 Havös de ós ékaerov frvxe Éóava 
meromneva. Li. Mag. s.v. "Akros (p. 54) deriov róv Пара Өєбкрітоѕ 
eipnkev . . . fj 6 eri rais dxrais tnd rûv dMéov iSpupévos. dypevrns yàp ó 
бед ev ”Абдрав Tiu@pevos (doubtful titles). Cf. Aesch. Pers. 447. 

19 ? On the banks of the Ilissos: Plat. Phaedr. 279 В ’Q ire Па 


re kai дХХог бео: трде бєоі, Soinré рог каћф "yevéaÜat rûvdodev. 


179 In cave of Vari on Hymettos: С.Г. A. 1. 429 Па, (fifth 
century inscr.) Strab. p. 398 тєр! 8¢ "AvadAvoröv ёст: kai rò Парєіор. 

17 On Parnes: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica. Cf. Aelian, 
”Аурогс, 'Етіст. 15 Ovo roivuv TQ Mavi kai PvAagiov тойс nalıora emirn- 
Oeíovs és тїр iepovpyiav mapakaAó., 

Oropos: vide supra, R. 68. ; 

12 Boiotia: Thebes, vide vol 3, p. 379, К. 2, 3. ? On Mt. 
Kithairon: vide supra, К. 102 *. Lebadeia : supra К. 102 d. 

из Phokis: the Corycian cave, vide supra, К. zor. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1900, p. 581, Ilpurânes Mavi (inscr. third century в.с.). 

7^ Akarnania: Anaktorion, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Corinth, p. 115, 
Pan as subordinate figure with Athena on fourth-century coins. 
Cf the daAX6s on coins of Alyzia behind the head of Athene, 20. p. 114. 

115 Macedonia: on coins of Aigai (392-390 в.с.) young Pan horned, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. * Macedon; p. 168; on coins of Pella, 74. p. go 
(second century в. с.); of Thessalonika, p. 109 (second century s.c.). 

17° Pantikapaion : Brit. Mus. Cat. * Thrace; p. 4, wild bearded head 
of Pan with pointed ears on fourth century coins; p. 5, youthful head 
of Pan. Phanagoria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus, p. 3, Pan on third 
century B.C. coins. 

17 Thasos: Conze, Reise, p. IF, Taf. vii. 2, artificial grotto cut in 
the Akropolis with representation of Pan and goats, proving state-cult, 
fourth century B. c. 

з Kos: Schol Theokr. 7. 130 5 va óroua moAcos, аф ой xai 
vgs ”АлбАХор xai Hav. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 199 Tvaria Zerovda 
röv Tava 76 ёђро тёр 'Immariov aveßnxe, 


Hh 2 
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m Rhodes: С.Г.С. Ins. т, n. 24 tò Пфнор то пара tH Oeppía 
%Артёшт. Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1886, p. 155, terra-cotta of ithyphallic 
daimon with cloven hoof and head of ox or goat holding drinking- 
cup or cornucopia found in grave in Rhodes, ? Pan. 


1% Amorgos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 409, coin-type of Aigiale, fourth 
century B.c., Aigipan seated, cross-legged, playing the syrinx. 
151 Astypalaia: vide supra, R. 112. 


Asia Minor. 
12 Phokaia: Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Тота, pp. 408-409, youthful Pan, head 
with short horns, pointed ears, and ivy-wreath, fourth century s. c. 


153 Magnesia ad Maeandrum: 22. p. 167, Pan with kalathos and 
branch in each hand before lighted altar (coin-type of Caracalla). 


184 ? Ephesos: Achill. Tat. 8. 6 'Opâs rovri то dAgos rà катбті той 
ved’ ёда ёсті атуАшоР ámdppnrov yuvaêi, kaÜapais 8 eiceXBovoars ойк 
dmóppnrov mapÜcrow. "Avaxeıras 82 aüpıy& . . . тайт» oŭ» тїр aüpıyyd 
фат» dvaÜeivas ev evOdde тду Ylüva . . . xpóvo  Üarepnov xapiţera Tù 
xepiov Tî 'Артёшд, (the syrinx used in an ordeal of chastity). Altar from 
Ephesos in British Museum with Pan armed carved in relief. 


1a Caria: Буй, Mus. Cat. ‘Caria,’ p. 127, coin-type 437-400 B. C., 
head with pointed ears and horns. ? Pan or local daimon. 


"b Lykia: Brit, Mus. Cat. * Lycia, p. 36, youthful horned head of 
Pan on fourth century coins. 


1e Cilicia, in Corycian cave: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Cilicia. 


15 Palestine. Caesarea-Panias, near the source of the Jordan: 
Joseph. 'ApxatoA. 15. 10, 3. C. Т. G. 4537 ®пёр сотпріаѕ rûv коріои 
Airokparópoy . . . ObaMépios . . . ієрей cod Парбѕ, тїр kvpíav Néweow 
каї Tov . . . тЄХєвчорруубёта oņkòv aurns. Cf. Hermes, К. тїт. 

86 Sicily. Messana: Head, Hrist. Num. p. 135, coin-type 420-396 
B.C., Pan seated on rock, holding a lagobolon and caressing a hare. 

15 Italy. Pandosia: Head, Mest. Num. p. до, coin-type circ. 400 
B.C, Pan(?) seated naked on rock, carrying two spears?, with dog 
lying below, before a Herme. On coins of Salapia, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
“Паб, p. 145; Metaponton, p. 264. ? Temple of Pan on the Krathis 
river. Philostephanos, Frag. 25 (Müller, F. ZZ. С. vol. 3) "A«rov . . 
ûs noi Dioorebavâs єттї. Harös ієрду mănoiov Kpátibos. 

8 Macedonia: Schol. Eur. Rhes. 347 (from Marsyas Фу rois Mare- 
Bomrois) écriv lepóv rs KNeods év 'AudumóXe: (брьбё» ârtvavra той ‘Pirov 
puwnpeiav émi Aódov revés. 
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CULTS OF THE MUSES 


(Vide Apollo, R. 228, vol. 4.) 
189 Helikon. 
a Strab. p. 410 (vide supra, R. 1022) 68 00 rexpaipowr' dv ris Opâxas 
elvat rods тду 'EAıkava rais Мойсаі кабієрфоартаѕ, ot kai ri Пиріда kai тд 


AciBnOpov каї тїр Питћеар rais айтай; Qeais avedeıfav, 


b Cf. Hes. Theog. 52 
Movoa ’Odvpmiddes, koipa Ars Alytéxoto, 
Tas ev Шєрї) Kpoviön tére marp peyeioa 
Муипурообир, youvoow ’EAevönpos nedcovoa. 
5 € ётєк` évvéa xovpas ópóþpovas. . . . 

© Paus. 9. 29, І Giova. 8¢ ev 'EAıravı Movoas mpórovs kai émovopácat 
Tò брос iepöv «іра: Mova àv ’EpıéArnv kai "Отор Aéyovat. 

с Jb. § 5 Ev “ЕМкби de mpds тд gos (битс ray Movoâv Ev üpiorepa uev 
ў "Avyavinrn ттүүй. 

d Jb. ch. 30, $ т, nine statues of the Muses there, three by Kephis- 
sodotos, three by Strongylion, three by Olympiosthenes. 

e Jb.ch. 31, $ 3 Ilepıoıoügı дё каї ävdpes Tò dAcos kal toprijv re ёутайба oi 
Bermıeis kal dyâva ăyovoi Movaeia' äyovaı дё каї 76 "Epori, 20Ха ой povauwijs 
pâvov dAXà kai GOAnrais riÜévres. 

f Plut. p. 748 Е "Ev “Емкби тарӣ rais Moats... rà 'Eporixà Oeaziéav 
dyóvrav ayovot yap dyava mevraernpırdv, bonep каї rais Movoais, kai тё 
"Ерот: pidoripos тауу kai Аартрф$, 

€ Bull. Corr. Hell.1895, рр. 314-316 (decree of the artists of Dionysos 
concerning the reorganization of the Movoeia, Circ. 250 В.С.) ʻO 
Üvucukós буб» orepavirns mpârov éyévero . . . Tis móÀeos rà» Beamer 
mpoxexeipioperns tov dyüva тд» êv rà "ЕМкби yerdpevoy rais Movcas OTe- 
avirnv elvai тд борећ№кбо, тбу Te төр adAnrav Kai aihebâv xai kıdapıorav kai 
xtdapqpêûv kal éràv тошт} kai Gros... curmpecBetooat тєр! Toray . . . каба 
kai év rois Zumpooßev xpövors. Cf. 23. p. 324, inscr. containing reply of 
Athenian state [= С. Z.G. 1735] ó дров ó "A8gvaiov drodéxerat Tov 
dyàva àv Oupekıröv ôv ríÜnow ў ros av Ocosiéov rais Movoas orepavirnv 
ісотобю». Vide pp. 328-346, series of inscriptions concerning the dyaves 
from third century в.с. to third century a.D. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, 
pp. 129-133, bases of statues of nine muses with distiches by the poet 
Honestus containing their names and functions, and with dedica:ion 
Beiomiees Móogs “EXomddegoi (first century p.c). Ch C. 7G. <р. 
1796-1805. C. IG. Sept. 1788 Ф\тпроѕ Arraño Ilepyapeis üvedeıke 
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тар уйу тўс Mûoys tis "EAıkaviaderoı iapăv «рех ёр tov тарта ypóvov 
(earlier part of second century в. с.). Cf. inscr., C. Z. С. 3067, of the 
Aovigov rexviraı Of Teos mentioning their services rots dyacı тоф тод 
'AnóNAevos roi IlvÜlov каї rûv Movoâv rûv 'Elıkwviddev ... ёр Oconías 
de rois Movoeios (second century в. c.). 

h Larfeld, Syll. Inscr. Boeot. 243 Gpos râs yas râs iupas rûy owdurăwv 


тар Мосаоь Eiciodeiwv. 


1% Near Chaironeia: Plut. Ий. Sull. 17 rò Movoeîov.  Koroneia: 
vide supra, К. 1022. ? Orchomenos: vide Dionysos, R. 75. 


1 Delphi: vide Apollo, R. 229, vol. 4. Plut. 402 C Movoâv yàp 
Jw Їерд» évrabÓa тєр! тїр dvamvov той váparos, 00e» expâvro mpós re ras 
Aoıßäs тф Tart тоётф ds фус: Zipovidns 

"Evda xepviBeoow dpverat 

Movoâv kaXMikópow бтбрєрбєр бурд» 0дор, 
Cf. pp. 744-745 (Quaest. Conviv. 9. 14, $$ 2-4, three Muses at Delphi, 
? vir, pion, ré). 

7? Athens (vide supra, R. 20) on the llissos: Paus. 1. 19, 5 
Movoâv Boyds Em’ air ёст Eihooădov (so also Apollodoros, vide 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Dusaós). Ib. т. 25, 8 tari дё évròs rod mepiBddrov тоб 
dpxaíov тд Movaeiov, dmavrikpó tis dkpomóAeoes Aójos. In Akademeia: 
vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. Aesch. к. Tipapx. $ то (6 
vonoderns тростатте) тері Movaeíov Ev Tois didackadelors, С. J. A. 1. 273 
(inscr. fifth century в. c. concerning temple accounts) Movoay. C.I.A. 
3. 286 (on seat in theatre) iepeós Movaàv, 


89 Megara: vide Apollo, К. 227, vol. 4. Paus. т. 44, 6 каї & тф 


mS 2 ABER: ‚ 
vag TQ mÀggiov Moras kat хаАкоби Aia Emoinve Alaummos. 


1% Sikyon: Plut. 746 E Zırvanoı rûv tpv Movoâv piav Wodupddecav 
каХобоч, 


195 Troizen: Plut. p. 150 A fepeds rà» ’Apdallov Movoâv, ds 6 mañas 


"АрдаХос iSpicato 6 Тро(лог. Paus. 2. 31, 3 00 пбрро de iepóv Movoâv 
от” тойса 86 EXeyov ard "Apdalov maida “Hpaiorov' kai айХби тє eüpelv 
vopiţovgi tov "ApdaAov roUrov kai rûs Moveas бт abro) каХобоч “АрдаХ бас 

++ той Movosiov de où тбрро Bouds ori dpyaios, "ApdaAov kal тойтор, ds 


A : M" 
фат, dvaGevros. ёті 86 айтф Movoats kai "Ymvo Buovoi. 


16 Arcadia: Megalopolis, vide Apollo, К. 230 А (vol. 4). Trape- 
zous, vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 


17 Sparta: Plut. Vet. Lyk. 21 ё rais pdyats mpoebvero rais Moveats б 
ВаочХєс, 


198 


Elis: Olympia, vide supra, р. 14. 
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1% Chios: C.7.G. 2214 ode évikov тӧу re maidov кої rv ёфђВор kai 
Tay убор тофу riÜeuévovs Фубуав kai &amewrav rais re Movoas kai r Hparkei 
darò ris mpocodov т< dedoueuns катӣ тд фитна тоё Sypov. 

2% Thera?: С.Г. С. 2448 тд Movoeiov in will of Epikteta. 


?" Lesbos: Clem. Protrept. 27 Pott. (legend about Megaklo, 
daughter of Makar). 


23 Crete: Aptera, Steph. Byz. s.v. drê rs rûv Movoâv каї Xepnvor 
Epıdos rs Ev rà Movaeío mAnclov ris Tews . . . yevopévns. 


23 Lydia: Steph. Byz. s. v. Töppnßos . . . Nvpóv ås xai Моёсас Avăoi 
kaotsi Caria, vide К. 243 К. 


24 Teos: vide Hermes, R. 74. 


%5 Alexandreia: C.J. С. 4724 vewxdpos roi MeyáAov Zapámiüos trav êv 
Movoeie cetroupévar dreAöv ФЛосбфор. Cf. 4748 and 5914. 


CULTS OF ERINYES, EUMENIDES, SEMNAI THEAI 
(Vide vol. 3, p. зол, Ge, К. 3: vol. 3, p. 333, R. 110.) 
2% Macedon: Hesych. s. v. 'Apavríew: "Epwiot, Maxebóves. 


?" Boiotia: Haliartos-cult of Праё ка, legend of ТАфбооа 'Epwos, 
on Mt. Tilphousion, vide Demeter, R. 41, vol. 3, p. 321; cf. p. 55. 
Photius, s. v. Upagtdinn’ eds fs кефаћђу pdvov tüpvovro. . + . Auovogtos 86 
ev nriceaw, "@убуоо Óvyarépas, "AAkopevlav, OeA&ılar, АФМдёа. Hesych. 
s.v. Hpafıöikn . . . rà dydApara kepadăs yiverOa каї та бурата dpoiws. 
Paus. 9. 33, 3 AMapríos 86 doriw Фу бтайдрф бебу iepăv ås Праёдікаѕ 
kadodow” ёутаўба Gpriovoi рё, morodvrat дё ойк ётідророу röv prov. Taras 
pév боть трдє тф ёре 76 TiAdovoig тд їєрбу Ev 'AMdpro 86 «ох vaoi, Kai 
opioiw ойк dydApara Eveorıv, ок брофов Erect. Cf. Paus. 3. 22, 2 (near 
Gythion in Laconia) Mevédaos 86 “Tov Adv... yapa Beridos каї бєйс 
Пра 81ка idpivaro eyyis tis Mcyoviridos. Thespiai: C. Г. С. Sept. 1783, 
inscription on stone Eöpevidwr. 

з Attica: Athens, cult of Zepvai deat. 

a Thuc. 1. 126 kaBeţoutvous de twas каї ёті rûv cepvay Ûeûv év rois 
Bopois & тй тарбдф Bixprsavro. Cf. Plut. Уй, Sol. 12. 

b Diog. Laert. 1, $ 112 [‘Empevidys| iBpócaro kai тар "Aßnvaioıs rò 
iepóv ràv Zepvav bev. 

c Paus. 1. 28, 6 (vol. 3, p. 377, Hades-Plouton, R. 13) rots 8 


дуй\расі» ore rourois îmeorw ovdev GoBepâv, ore боа @Ada keira Sear 
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тфу bmoyalav. . . . Jb. $ 7 tori 8 kai éyrüs той mepıßdAou руфна Oidinodos. 
Ib. 7. 25, 1 (Dodonaean xpnopss reputed ancient) 
Фра(ео & "Apeıov re máyov Bopovs re Ovades 
Eöpevidwr. 
d Aesch. Zum. 834: 
nois 82 xópas rio ёт dxpobina 
боп mpd maidev каї yapndiov TeAovs 
ёхооа” és del ror ЄташЄсєс Aóyov. 
1028 qowixoBarras evâurois éoOnpace 
тіратє kal rò péyyos бридоОю торд, 
nos dv «фро» 00 ópia xÜovós 
TÒ Aoımöv evăvăporoi Фирфораїе mpéry. 
106 7 moXĂă дёу ё rûv Єрбр eAcikare 
xoás T doivous, ууфа№а peiAiypara, 
каї vuxrioepva бєйт/ ёт éoxápa тэрдс 
Edvov, Фра» ovdevds койу Beâv. 
e Soph. Aj. 836: 
каАФ 8 dpwyods ras dei re mapOévous 
dei 0 брфвас mávra тар Bporois табл, 
cepras "Epwis, . . » 

f Eur. Elec. 1270: 

dewai pêv ойр deal TÒ dyer menAnypevaı 
mäyov map’ abröv xdopa dvoovraı xÜovós 
серийр fporoigw єйєє8ёє xpnarnpiov. 

Vide Apollo, R. 98 (thank-offering after victory of Arginousai). 

g С.Т. A. 2. 57 тєрї dv Méyovow oi fkovres дпросіа mapa Tau ёк 
Потедаѓаѕ eynbioda rà hpo eüfardaı pev râv кїрика aurixa раХа rois 
додека leois ai rais Zepvais deals kai à ‘Hpakdei (362 B.C.). 

h C. L.A. 2. 57 b (prayer to the Semnai with Zeus, Athena Polias, 
Demeter Kore, and the Twelve deoi before battle of Mantineia). 


i Demosth. Or. 23, $ 66 (ev péve тойтф rà дкастпріф) . . . Bica 
(7 шаар) Eipeviat кай "Opéarg oi 8ó8exa. бео. 


к Deinarch. Or. т, $ 47 ёторкүфе pev ras weuväs beds ёи 'Apeio máyo 
kai rois dÀÀovs Өєойс obs exet Siduvuc at vopipdy ёсті. 


1 Schol. Soph. О. C. 39 ФоХархбс roi So atrás elvai, та re "Abyımow 
aydApara 800, TloAepav de rpeis abrás roi . . . Türe yàp mpórov Evpevidas 
«Anbnvaı (Evioi фасх) eupeveis айтф yevopévas xpıßevrı vırav map’ "Abnvaioıs, 
xai бАокамтувагт: aitais div peXawav ёр Kapveia ris Ilekorovvgoov,. $Ahpov 
дё 6 корифе Erepas noi ras cepvâs бєйс rûv Eipevidov. Jb. 489 флиота 
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форбфр . . . pera yàp ўсиҳіаѕ rà iepă Öpwoı. каї дй тоўто of and ‘Hovyou 
Giouow айта кабйтер Iloħépov Ev rois mpós '"Eparoofévny dmoiv ойто “тд 
de rûv Eimarpıdav yévos od perexei tis Övoias тайт. elta és ‘rigs 06 
порте ravrns “Houyidai, 6 д) yévos Єттї mapa tas тєнуй Beas kai тїр hye- 
poviay êXet, kal mpoOvovra mpd Ths Üvaias kpióv “Ноохф” . .. kai KaAMpayos* 
“МуфдХин [em. yypadias?) каї трви» det pedmătas Buras Ayreapaı кайн» 
ёХХахор ‘Havyides. 

ш Aesch. к. Т.нару. $ 188 ypayeı 8 év rois. Vnpiouaoiv edyas inép 
ris médews rais Seuvais Өєаїє. Schol. zb. rpeis ааг abra: аі reydpevar 
сєруаї Geai ў Euuevides ў 'Epwvóes, Фи ras pêy боо ras €xaripolev Хкотйг б 
Паріоѕ memoinkev, rjv 82 péonv Kăhapis. oi 06 "Apeomayiraı треї roi руде 
qpépas râs dovıras dixas edixaţov Exdorn Tû» бебу piav hpépav ămoveuovres, їр 
8ê rà тєртбиєуа adtais iepă mómava Kal уала èv ayyeot kepapıxois. фао! 
pâvroi ayrăs oi pêv Ts elvat kai Exdrovus, ol de Zkórove kai Ebwvuuns, ўи kai 
Гӯ» дрорабеоба, 

n Clem. Alex. Pro/r. p. 41 (Pott) rûv eeuvàv 'A0jvyaw каХирёнор 
bev râs név duo Хкотёс emoinoev 6 Iläpıos, KdAes дє, nv ptomv абтай 
iotopovvraı Exoveaı, Поћёрора Oewvivat év тӯ reráprg ràv mpös Tipatov, 

о Hesych. ғ, v. deurepânoruos" ámeipyrat rois 7otourois elorévas és то lepov 
Tov ceuvâv фас: бебу. 

р Schol. Aristoph. Еди. 1309 тд rûv ‘Epwiwy ієрбь, xat Футайба дё oi 
oixérat &evyov. 

a Kolonos: Soph. О. C. 42 ras dv ópócas Eipevidas ő у dvdad’ dv 
«тос Aeós ww Ла 8’ ddAaxod кайа (cf. 486). Jb. 89 Gmov Gedy Zepvâv 
€dpav №аВоци. Ib. 481 утфаћма offerings. 

r Phlye: altar of Zeuvai deal, vide Demeter, К. 26 (vol. 3). 


29 Sikyon: Paus. 2. 11, 4 (on road to Phlious) d&aßäsı тд» "Асотди 
éorw dAaos mpivav kai vads Geâv ås "A@nvaior Хєрийг, Zuxvóvi de Evpevidas 
dvopá(ovor ката ёё Eros ёкаотоу éopriv pépa ша офіси ăyovoi Bvovres 
првата éykóuova, дєМкрйгф дё стод) каї dvbeow duri orepăvav xpradaı 
vopi(ovgiw. —éowóra дё каї éri rà Rope rûv Mopar ёрёочу, 6 dê офісі ёр 
Фтайбрф тоё ăXgovs éariv. 

7? Argos: Ath. Mitth. 4, 1879, Pl. IX, p. 176, three votive-reliefs 
by women: one inscribed Eipeviow єйхдр (Collitz, Dialect.-Inschr. 3280, 
late period), with three figures of goddesses holding snakes and 
flowers. Vide Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 255. 

21 Arcadia: Megalopolis (on road to Messene), Paus. 8. 34, 1 
Qer iepóv' xadodo. 82 xal avrás Tas бєйс xai rj» хфрар rjv тєрї tò iepóv 
Mavias’ doreiv dE pot, Oedv rûy Eupeviduv €oriv érixAnots, каї `Орёттту emt 
тё фбир rhs pytpds фаси avrddı раууи. ob méppw BE rov iepov yrs youd 
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ёти» od péya, ёпібпра Exov Aifov memomp£vov дактьХор, kai ё) kai буора 
T$ ҳфраті ore Лакт оо pia. | évraüÜa ёкфроға 'Optornv yevöpevov 
Aéyovaw ёра Ts érépas Tûr хєрби ётофауєі» Ödkrukov,. | rovro бё tori 
črepov ouvexis xwpiov "Акт каћобрероу, Ore éyévero Фу abr Tis vócov To 
”Орботр rà ійрата. тетойрта дё ЕФдерїт kai abrößt ієрбу. Taras тас Oeds, 
fina tov ”Орботүр exppova ёиєХХор nonce, фавїт айтф bavnvaı peaivas” 
îs 8¢ дтёфаує röv Ödkrukov, râs 82 абби doreiv oi Aevkàg eivai, kal айтди 
софроуўси îni тў беа, kai ойто rais pev Фуүугер дтотрётор тд pivipa айтд», 
Tais 82 ёботє rais Acvkals. 

22 Achaia: at Keryneia, Paus. 7. 25, 7 éeri iepâv Eöpevidov' 
iBpócacÓa, 06 aură 'Optormv Aéyovov îs ё av ёутайба ђ арат: ў дХХФ TO 
depart Evoxos ў кої daef/s toy (Amv бейсаоба, айтка Myerai Setuacw 
éxrés rûv фрерфр yiver Oat, 

as Thera and Sparta (cf. supra, К. 207): Herod. 4. 149 Alyeidat 
xadeivrat, $vÀj peyddn Фу ®тайрту` toisi de ev тр pu\î тайт avdpdct, où 
үйр trépeway rà тёкра, 1дрбсауто ёк Beomporiou "Epwóe» rûv Aalov re kai 
О18итбдео ipóv. каї perà roro îmâpere Turd Toro xai èv Onpn тов: and 
rûv дэдрб» rovrav yeyovboi. Cf. С.Г.С. Ins. 3. 367, archaic inscr. on 
rock near temple of Apollo Kápreos-EP SIEM = ”Ерилєє. 


214 Erythrai: ? Dittenb. .Sj//. 2. боо, 67 "АВХаВШ» . . . ётфиоу (inser. 
concerning sale of priesthoods third century p.c). ? = Eumenides. 


CuLTS OF ABSTRACT IDEAS 
(Animate or personified.) 

215 “Афуфауга: vide Demeter, К. 22. Aelian. Var. Hist. 1. 27 Myerat 
ёр Sıxe\iq ”Адцфаусас iepov elvat, kai Zıroüs Anunrpos. 

7 Aldos (cf. К. 227). Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 10 тд êê äyalpa Tis 
А1800, rpıdkovrd mov oradıa dméxov rijs móAeos, “Ikapiov pev dvdßnna eiva. 
Athens: C.J. A. 3. 367 реа Aldovs (late inscr. on seat in theatre). 
Paus. т. r7, I 'AÓmvaíor 86 ёр тӯ dyopü kai adda éariv ойк és ämavras 
ёпіспра kai "EAéov Ворбе, Ф...рбуо трас "EAANVOV vépovaw ° AÓnvatot. 
Тобто 86 оф rà és ФХаубротіа» udvov кабёстпкех, ХАА xal Beois edoeBoiow 
Grav mAéor, кої yàp Aidois офіс: Boyds dore kai Pius kai ‘Oppijs. 
Hesych. s.v. Aidois Bepós. "Абуро ev тў dkpomóXe. 5.0. Aidois каї 
duas. clot Bopo mpâs rG iep. Eustath. ZZ. 22. 451, p. 1279 ”Абдурвч» 
Alois кай"Афе сав jv онду тєр! rov tis По№мадоѕ ”Абцийг veov. 

27 Афу, statue at Eleusis: Ditt. Sy 757 Өв «páros ‘Pops xai двароуйг 
pvernpiov. 

2 Ady. Altar of "Ardyn and Bia at Corinth: vide Helios, R. 25. 
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7? "Avai8era. Clem. Profr. p. 22, Pott. Empevidys "YBpews kai "Avat- 
deias "Adyupaw ăvaorijoas robs Bepuoós. Сіс. De Leg. 2. 11, 28 Illud 
vitiosum Athenis quod, Cylonio scelere expiato, Epimenide Crete 
suadente, fecerunt Contumeliae fanum et Impudentiae. Suidas, s. v. 
Beös. Eripäro 86 каї Абдуло» ў "Avaidea, kal iepăv jv abris, ós "отров. 
Paus. т. 28, 5 (by the court of the Areopagos) rods dpyots Aifovs, ep! 
Gv torâgw Scot бїкас intxovai kai oi діфкоутєѕ, Tov рё "Yfpeus тфу 86 
"Avatdeias abráüv óvopá(ovat. 

399 "Apă. ? Cult at Athens: Hesych. s.v. 'Apás Íepóv: iepóv 'Apüs 
"Або.  "Apwrrodávgs "Ора. vior Sê тїр BABY Aéyew abróv évójiav. 

ЯМ "Aperi, State-cult at Pergamon: Ash, Mitth. 1907, p. 312 riv 
dă Biov Íepéa ris "Aperns yupvacıapxnoavra (pre-Roman). Cf. Lusch. 
v. Pergamon, зто. ? Smyrna: Philostr. Vit. Soph. p. 54. 4 (Kays.) oi 
pêv yàp ёр TQ күтө Tod Ths Aperis iepoă rapijvai айтди IloXcuova №уоосч. 

22 Bia: vide supra, R. 218. 


23 BovBpworts. At Smyrna: Eustath. 77. 1363, 62 oi 96 duipova, 
итер Karnp@vro rois modeulois, hs їєрбу фаст ev Zuópyg. Plut. p. 694 А-В 
(Quaest. Conv. 6. 8, т) ёк rûv Мптродороо Томко” істор yàp бт. 
Zpvpvaloı rò таАшдр Aioheîs dres Ovovor ВоуВросте, тадроу péAava xai 


катакбфартєѕ aurödopov óAokavráguv. 
24 TAws. At Sparta: vide Ares, К. 17b. 


225 Аррократа (vide Athena Anyoxparia, vol. 1, Athena, R. 43). 
C.I.A. 2. 741 (Lycurgean accounts, в.с. 334-333) к Ts Ovoias тӯ 
Anpoxparia mapa orpatnyav. 

2% Annos, Cult at Athens: vide supra, R. 136. At Magnesia on 
Maeander, /nschr. v. Magnesia, no. 208 Өсбфдов . .. 6 iepeis той 
Anpov dvébnxe, Cf. ‘Opdvora, infra, R. 246. 

227 Aix, Atkaiovivn. Demosth. к. 'Aproroyeir. $ 35 каї Aire ye каї 
Eivopias kai Аідоўѕ clot maoıw avOpdros Вороі, oi pev катто xai Фуготатос 
ev aùr tH Чех) TH €xdorov kal rn фосе, оі 86 Kai кош rois пасі ripâv 
ißpupevo. Athenae. p. 546 тар ёо каї Bopois xai Ovoias yiveadaı 
Айр, ? Shrine in Nisaia, port of Megara: C.7.G. Sept. 1.95 арфі 
Aixns reuéve (late). Epidauros, Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 28 mupohopneas 
Awaiocóvis (Roman period). Olymos in Caria: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
р. 394 їєрёа Acxatoodvns (? first century B.c.).  Dikaiosyne as goddess, 
with scales, very common on coins of Alexandria, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Alexandria, pp. 1o, 18, 30, &c. (Imper. period). Prymnessos in 
Phrygia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Phrygia, pp. 365-368 Dikaiosyne as 
city-goddess, with kalathos, fruits, and scales, standing or enthroned 
inside temple, on coins Imper. period. 
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223 Елу: Plut. Vi. Cim. 13 (after the peace of Kallias) paci 8€ 
xai Bepóv Elpnyns dia тайта rovs ’AOnvaiovs iâpvoacBa. Isokrat. тєрї 
"Арт:8бо. $ 110 (in consequence of the victories of Timotheos) ўна uev 
dn’ éxeivrs tis )uépas Ove aùr [Eiphvn] каб ёкастоу roy ésavróv : bloodless 
sacrifice in the Zuvoí«a, vide vol. т, Athena, R. 37. C.L 4. 2. 741 
(Lycurgean statement of accounts) ёк ris Gvoias rj Еірђур тара otpa- 
myav. Paus. т. I8, 3 vide supra ‘ Hestia, К. зо. Jb. 1. 8, 3 Mera de 
ras elkóvas râv émevüpev égriv ФудХрата беёр, "Арфійраоѕ kal Еірўур dépovau 
INoürov тада (by Kephissodotos, Paus. 9. 16, 2). Erythrai: Ditt. 
Syll? 600,1. 140 Eipyyge êrûvıov (sale of priesthoods, third century B.c.). 


229 “EXeos: vide supra, К. 216. Schol. Aesch. Parapresd. 2, $ 15 
ixernpia 82 ойто éyivero pußdov баХХФ éAaías créyas кабђото xaréyov 
eis тд» "EXcov Bopóv, péxpıs aörwos ётоҳе rûv дікаіоу. Sext. Emp. троє 
фоачк, А 187 тар” "Aönvaioıs "EAéov Bwpoi rwés clot. 


330 *EXevfepia. At Kyaneai in Lykia: vide Ares, К. 31 (? a special 
form of Artemis, vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 80. Cf. Rev. d. Et. 
Gr. 1906, p. 128, inscr. from Aphrodisias ў Bovàù xoi 6 Bios ereiunoev 
Tdiov "IovAtov Zwikop rov dpxtepéa rijs "Acbpodirns xai tis "EXevfepias dă Biov. 
At Sardes: Kaibel, Æp. Graec. 903 redéev "Edevbepins évvaéras Tenevos 
(late Imperial). 


231 "Epos: vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, К. 97, 119 К. Athenae. p. 561 E 


év rais Snporehéat стоудаїѕ às ёпітау б "Epas тати, 


a At Thespiai and Parion: Paus. 9. 27, x (vol. т, p. 17, R. 12) 
Хорта 82 ['Epera] oùðév т. фтсор xai 'EAMgoTovriev Ilapıavoi, Vide 
supra, К. 189. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, pp. 298-299 ‘Н weds... 
dyovolerjaavra '"Eperiürev kai Kawaprjev kai Movonwv kat Zefaori)s 'lovhius, 


Cf. C. 1. G. Sept. 48. Vide supra, К. 38. 


b Chalkis: Eph. Arch. 1902, p. 31 "Epıdov "Epor: in a lepös vóuos of 
the fifth century. Cf. Class. Rev. 1906, p. 27. 


с Megara in temple of Aphrodite: Paus. І. 43, 6 Хкдта 96 "Epos xai 
"Inepos xai Ilófos. 

d Laconia at Leuktra: Paus. 3. 26, 5 xai "Eperós боті £v Actxrpots 
vats kai dÀAcos, Athenae. p. 562 E Лакедашбио: 82 mpd rûv mapará£eov 
“Ерот: mpoßvovraı . . . «ai Kpijres de Фу rais mapardgect тоў kaXMorovs rv 
molır@v koouncavres bid rovrov Cóovat rà "Epwri, os Zocupárgs ioropeit. 

e Elis: Paus. 6.23, 3 Eiri 8ё xai Gedy êy rà yupvacig Bopol, ‘Hpaxdéous 
тоо "I8aiov, IHapaarárov дё émixdnow, kai ”Ерөтос каї бу "HAcio xai "AOnvatoi 
xarà таёта "HAeíois "Avrépora dvopäfove. Cf. Athenae. p. 561 D ore ёё 
xal ol rovrov (Zíyevos) mpeoßürepor ката pAocopiav cepvâv twa tov "Ерота 
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kai mavrós aloypot xexopioptvov decay Bo» ёк тод xarà yıpvacıa airâv 
dum5pioda `Ериў kai 'HpakAet, 

f Samos: Athenae. 561 F Зйшог dé, бу флот 'Ep£(as ev KoAodwvtarois, 
yupvdoıov dvabévres тё "Ерот: rjv бй robrov dyouévyy орт» Фєобёра 
тростубрєосау, 

Crete: vide supra, К. 231 d, 

& Smyrna: C. T. G. 3156 (inscr. on sepulcral relief in Verona) 6 
Oros Zuvpvalov Mayvirav, "Epori Oipavig OiNría Mapreheiva . . . dpxtépea 
"Abpodirns Oipavias. Cf. C. І. С. 3940, add. 4373, dedications in 
later period of statues of Eros by officials to their cities. 

2% Evermpia at Corinth, vide Demeter, R. 34, vol. 3. 

39 Eörkeuu at Athens and Plateia, vide vol. 2, p. 575. Artemis, 
К. 66. C.I.A. 3. 733 iepareioavra Eirkeia xai Едро! ра (wrongly 
given in vol. 2, loc. cit. as Eivoia). Cf. Eph. Arch. 1884, pp. 169-170, 
1. 53 (inscr. from Akropolis). Maroneia: C. Z. G. 5954 'Adpoirg беф 
Паьауабе xai Zorijpi kai ErAeig Evepyér oi Mapovirat dveßnav (? Maroneia 
in Thrace). 

24 Eivopia: vide supra, R. 227, 223. Vide Demeter, К. 63, vol. 3. 


%5 Ефєё8єа: Roman Pietas-type on coins of Caesarea (Cappadocia), 
with hand above altar, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Galatia, p. 64. 

2% "Hy, 

a At Phlious: Paus. 2. 13, 3 for. yàp Фу тӯ ФМасбор dxpomddet kuma- 
pioowv Gdoos kai iepăv Фушдтатор ёк madaioi” тїр de бєдр fs ёттї тд iepóv oi 
pêr dpxaióraro: PAraolav Tavuundar, of de dorepov "HBnv óvouá(ovat. . . mapa 
62 ФХасїон rjj OG тайт kal AAAaı rial Kal ибуштор тд ёс Tous olkéras ёоті. 
dedwkacı yap ё) адва» Єутайба ikerevovat, Avdevres de oi Secuûrat ras medas 
mpos rà ev тф Асе devăpa dvarıdeanıw. dyerat de ко! ёорт оф» Emereuos, 
jv каХобоч Kwrcorónovs. dyadpa de ore ev droppire prddacovaw ovder, 
oüre ёсті» ev фарерф Beivupevov. Cf. Strab. p. 382 rınara 8 év ФХобитс 
kai Zixvâvi TÒ tis Aias iepov' каХобоч Ò оёто т» "HB. 

b At Athens: C.Z. А. 3. 370, 374, priestess of Hebe mentioned on 
seat of Attic theatre, late period. 

¢ From deme Aixone: C. Z. A. 2. 581 (inscr. circ. 319 B.C.) emes) 
oi Aaxóvres (єротгою! eis rà тїз "Hs iepóv dıraios каї piroripws ErepeAndnoav 
тїз Üvaías Ts "Hßns . . . êrawéca 8 kai түр iéperav ras "Hs. kai ris 
"AAkununs. 

4 Kynosarges: Paus. 1. 19, 3 “Ест: 86 “НракХборс iepóv. aXoUpevov 
Kwócapyes . . . Popol дё elaw 'HpakAéovs re kai "Hßns.. . 'ААкшуи]с 06 Bopăs 
kai "IoAdov memoinrai. 

e р Kos: Cornut. 31 Oixetws 82 таредосау abróv (Hpaxdéa) Кфо тӯ 
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"HBn owvonxodvra.... Aelian, Nat. Ал, 17. 46 Aéye Mvacéas ё тӯ 
Ефрфтр ‘Hpaxdéous iepv elvat кай тӯ rovrov yaperiis . .. sacred cocks and 
hens in the enclosure, rûv desv avaßnnara. 

27 @dvaros at Sparta, Ares, R. 17b. Paus. 3. 18, т da 82 (дуй- 
para) "Yrvov kal Bavarov. 


338 Kaipés at Olympia: vide Hermes, К. 475. 

89 Kindav: vide Apollo, К. 186, vol. 4. 

24° Ann at Athens in the Erechtheion : vide Athena, К. 1795, vol. 1. 
Cf. Berl. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 54, sepulcral dedication to Aj0. 

241 Amós: Zenob. 4. 93 (Paroem. Graec. Gaisford, р. 336) Néyovow 
Ore Apoi more катасҳбито Expyoev ó бєдє ixernpiay OéaGar kal roy Adv 
e£iNewoacdar. ої 2 "Adnvaroı dvnkav абтф тд ӧтобєу ro) Ilpvravelov педіор. 
Cf. Polyaen. 2. 15 (picture of Limos in temple of Athena Хаћкіооѕ at 
Sparta). СЕ Bovßpweris, supra, К. 223. 

22 Munpocvvn: Athens, vide supra, R. 20, С. J. A. 2. 1651 Миг 
роббур dpeornpa xnpiov (fourth century в.с.). ? At Thespiai: C.Z. G. 
Sept. 1782, on headless herme found near shrine of Muses on Helikon, 
Моуарообуас (third century в. с.). Stratonikeia in Caria: vide R. 243 К. 

їз Мора: as marriage-goddesses : vide vol. r, Hera, 17% 8. 

a At Thebes: vide vol. r, Zeus, R. 1139 = Paus. 9. 25, 4 rats 
Moipats de ойк torw dyalpara. Delphi, vide vol. т, Zeus, К. 153°. 

b Athens: С. Г.А. 3. 357, inscr. on seat in theatre Moıpa» (late). 
C.J. A. 2. 1662, inscr. on altar found in Peiraieus Moipas dpeorijpa 
knpia. 

¢ Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1900, p. 79 (ра Mopâv (inscr. circa 200 A.D.). 

4 Marathon: Prott-Ziehen, Zeg. Graec. Sacr. 26 Өарүүмбэов...- 
Moipa:s xoipos, fourth century в.с. 

* Corinth: vide vol. 3, Demeter, R. 144. 

f Sikyon: vide supra, R. 209. 

€ Sparta: Paus. 3. II, 10 каї Mompâv Aaredarnovioıs eoriv iepóv, 
’Opeorov дё той 'Ayauépvovos mpós абтф тафо. Vide Artemis, К. 53°; 
Aphrodite, К. 255, vol. 2. 

h Olympia: Paus. 5. 13, 5 (near the altar of Zeus Morpayérys) 
Motpâv Bonds €or Emiunens. 

i Amorgos (Aigiale): C. Г. С. Ins. vol. xii, Suppl. vii, n. 432, inscr. 
on marble base Töxns, Морф» Mqrpss Bear. 


k Caria: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 234. Vide Apollo, R. 202, vol. 4. 
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1 Stratonikeia: Bull. Corr. Hell. x2. 272 Ad КатетоМф xal Moipate 
kai TOX kai Харин kai Movoats kai Mvnporúvy iepeds èv Kopupiots. 

#4 Nepeois: vide Artemis, R. 137, 138, vol. 2. 

в Thasos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 271, inscr. on marble altar 
"EyMetros xai vur} Мєрбоєсир eixív (? second century в. c.). Cf. Hell, 
Journ. 1887, p. 417, inscriptions published by Hicks, ex тою dedica- 
tions to Nemesis, one found near theatre. 

b Kos: Paton and Hicks, no. 29, ёфећбуго dpaxpas iepàs "Адрастеѓаѕ 
kat Мєрбоєос (inscr. concerning sale of priesthood), 

с Stratonikeia in Caria: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, pp. 424-425, dedi- 
cations of orparnyoi (late). 

4 ? Lykia: Zell, Journ. 1895, p. 128 (6 дера) elpjvapyos Neneaeı 
"Adpavreia. 

e ? Mysia, Miletopolis: Ath. Mitt. 1904, p. 311 бєй Nepéoet rò ёуаћра 
(dedication, Roman period). 

f ? Constantinopolis: Io. Lyd. De Mens. 3, p. 43, the pyramid in 
the circus there Nepéoeos elvari vopierat. 

e Nikopolis in Seleukis: Bri. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia,’ p. 265, coin- 
type of Sever. Alex. Nemesis with griffin by wheel inside a shrine. 
Mylasa : vide 247 9. 

h Caesarea Paneas : vide supra, R. 185. 

95 Niky: vide vol. т, Athena, К. 36°, 96, 125% b, 

a Athens: С. /. A. 3. 245 lepéws 'OAvpmias Nikns (late inscr. on seat 
in theatre), distinct from the iepéos Nixns ёё "Акротбйос, 10. 659. 

b At Olympia: vide vol. т, Zeus, К. 1422. 

e Ilion : vide Apollo, R. 63, vol. 4. 

d Tralles: Plut. Vit. Caes. 47 ev yàp їєрф Nixns dvdpids «отукє 
Kaícapos. 

e Aphrodisias: C. Z. С. 2810 íepía дй Biou бей Nixys (second 
century A.D.). 

f Terina: wingless Nike holding branch on coins (early fifth cen- 
tury), Brit. Mus. Cat. * Italy, р. 383- 

246 "Ouövora. 

a At Thebes (?statue): vide vol. т, Zeus, R. 131b. C. Z.G. Sept. 1784 
(inscr. from Thebes) ‘Opóvora Ocariéov kai 'AÓgvaiov (first century A. D.). 


b Lebadeia: 75. 3426 'Apxitpea tis ‘Opovoias rà» 'EXMjvev тара rà 


Tpopevip (late). 
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с Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 9 'Opovoias Bonds (but vide inscr. found on 
altar FoAeiov тєрї Suovoiap: Ath. Mitth. 1878, p. 226). 

а Thera: C. Г. С. Ins. vol. xii, Fasc. iii, Suppl. 1336, inscr. second 
century в.с. (?): 

'AÓávarov Ворд» mode eisato трдє ‘Opovolas 

marpidos ф» Ilépygs кат evumviov "Aprepiöwpos. 

“Н & 'Onóvoia бєй Воро? ҳар dvramedwkev 

tov orépavoy mapa ris móÀeos péyav *Aprepidapy. 
(Cult probably taken over by state.) 

e Kos: Paton and Hicks, 61 IIápduXos тдр vadv каї тд ayadpa ‘Opovoig 
xai rà ápe (second century B.c.). 79. 401, inscr. containing ritual- 
calendar rà айта ёрёра ‘Yyeia . . . 'Opovoig div. 

f In the island Thynias off Bithynia: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 719 (shrine 
built by Argonauts) : 

Kal т elaerı viv ye rérvkrai 
кеі? “Opovoins ipòv évdpovos, б р exăuovro 
auroi kvdiormy Tore daiuova nopoaivovres. 
Cf. inscr. from Kyzikos, Ath. Mitt. 6. 130 Gedy 'Opâvorav тў татрїй 
ФА 48:0} Арштаубраг iepópevos rìs Köpns. 

8 Miletos: Chariton, Erot. 3. 2 тєр! rò lepóv rîs “Opovoias j8poíaÓn 
тд т\дбоѕ, rov marpıov jv тоїѕ yapovaı rûs vundbas mapaAaufávew. 

b Tralles: Appian, Afithrid. 23 ó OcépAos aurois avrayayóv eri тди 
тв ‘Opovolas vewv ўптєто тоо bövov. 

i Iasos: Gr. Inser. Brit. Mus. (Hicks), no. 443 of aipedevres тод re 
BovAevrnpiov kai roi дрҳєіоо émyeAnral . . . Kal б dpxiékrov ... TH 
“Opovoia каї TQ huo. 

к Metaponton : ‘Ondvora inscribed by female head on fifth century 
coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Italy) p. 244; Head, Hist. Num. р. 62, pro- 
bably = Demeter. Cf. vol. 3, Demeter, R. 63. 

^" паб; vide vol. r, Zeus, R. 962 (among divinities of marriage). 
(Cf. "афродіт-Пе:до cult at Pharsalos, vol. 2, p. 731, К. 2. Lesbos: 
10. p. 742, К. 73°. "Артешѕ-Пебо at Argos, vol. 2, р. 576, К. 68.) 

a Athens: vide Aphrodite, К. rı ¢, vol.2. С.Г А. 3. 351 (оп 
seat of theatre) Ieboðs. Isokrat. тєрї 'Avri8óo. $ 249 тї» нє» yàp 
Hed шар ràv дефи vopiţovow elya kai тїр mów брфоч kaf ёкадтор Tov 
eviavròy Ovolav айтр movouperny. 

b ? Cult at Megara: vide vol. 2, p. 733, К. 15. 

с Sikyon: vide vol. 4, p. 439, s.v. Sikyon. 

3 Thasos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 443 Пебойѕ iepdv (archaic 
inscr.). 
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е Mylasa: 25. 1881, р. 39 'Apreuewía . . . ёра Nepéaeos, perà xvpiov 
тод dvdpds .. . iepéws Пебодс, 

“8 Пісте : Diogen. Prov. 2. 80 (Gaisford, Paroem. Graec. p. 172), 
S.V. "Arruri) тісті... Bpicayro yap of 'Arrixol iepdy Iliorews. 


349 Seornpia. 

* Aigion in Achaia: vol. 3, p. 69; Demeter, R. 59. 

b Patrai: Paus. у. 21, 7 ând 82 rod Alevpvórov karorépo {боті Ao iepiv 
kai ăyapa Хо kaXeirat pêy Zommpias, Bpicacba 8¢ airi ёё dpxtje ётофьубьта 
hari тїр paviav Eipumuov (on coins of Metaponton Zornpia inscribed 
above head of Demeter. Head, Hist. Num. p. 65). 


250 Tix, Aya Tixn, Simplicius, Ausc. тт. 74 Tò дё xai tivas rûv 
mOdeov Tixas ripâv kai vaois olkodopeiv, Üorepov Eoıke уошобђии. où yap 
xope» тарӣ той ra\atoîs Tuxûv médeov iepă ioropoupeva Ñ éopras dva- 
yeypappevas, kaitoi тё ris 'Tuxns ёрора каї mapa rois madatois тєрдреуор їс pev. 
Demokritos ap. Euseb. r4. 27, 5 “AvOpwmor Tüxns eiSwAov émAácavro, 
трбфаоч» idins avoins. 

North Greece. 

a Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, т WAnoioy Tuyys Eariv їєрбу $épe uiv д) 
IMovrov тада (part of the work by Xevojàv *AOnvaios). 

b Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 5 émetdav dvdpi es roi Tpodwvion xarceva Son, 
mpâra pêv Teraypevay Huepav Siarav Ev olkjparc Exe тд de otknpa Aaipovds 
re "Ауабод kai Tuxns iepóv derw "Ayadns. 

© Thespiai: vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

4 Stephanepolis in Epeiros: Ael. Vat. An. 12. Зо Фу тӯ ra, iv 
éxddouv máAat Утефауђтоћ, ёр TQ ve@ THs TUxns. 

e Athens: Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 1. 5 (p. 59 Kays.) то дё eri багера 
rod oradiov veds êréxet Tuxns kai äyakpa EXebävrıvov as xvBepyoons тавта. 
C. Т. A. 2. 162 c, l. го rûv emorarâv той ієрой rîs ‘Ayas Tuxns (circ. 
335 в.с). Cf. 741 A, 12 ёк ris Ovoias тӯ 'AyaÓj Тоу (Lycurgean 
accounts). 

f Megara: Paus. I. 43, 6 Тоҳпе éoriv iepóv Ilpafureovs xai avr] 
тёз. 

g Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 8”Eorı ёё xai Tóxys раб" буаХра ópfóv Hapiov 
Aíov' mapa ё auriv Beois пасі» srw iepóv. 

k Sikyon: Paus. 2. 7, 5 èv Bé тӯ viv йкротдАе: Tuxns iepóv €orw 
"Arpalas, pera 88 айгд Atooxotpar. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. * Peloponnese, 
р. 56 Töxn with turret and cornucopia (Rom. Imp.). 
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i Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 3 Tê 8 iepăv rijs Tüxns veórarov per 
Xeyovouw "Epjuoveis тӨр тара офісу civar, Aidov de Hlapiov коХоооде Eornkev. 

k Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 3 mepav 88 той Nepetou Лаб Tuxns doriw ёк mahato- 
rárov vads, ei 0r] IlaAapnöns xußovs evpov dvéÜnkev es тойтор Tov vad. 

1 Laconia: vide inscr. from Messoa, Demeter, R. 44, vol. 3 (= 
С.І. С. 1464. Collitz, Dial.-Inschr. 4495). 

m Messene: vide Artemis, R. 58, vol. 2. Paus. 4. 30, 3 "Ест: бё 
каї Тохде vaós Фарашта» kai дуаХра dpxaiov. 

n Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 7 rûv dpxeiov дё ÓmwaÜe vass Tixns kai 
ûya\ua Aldov menoinrat modâv mevre ойк drrodcov, 

9 Elis: vide vol. 2, p. 617, R. 18. Cf. supra, R. 161. In the 


Heraion at Olympia, Paus. 5. 17, 3 dváxerras 86 ёутайба каї Agrà Tóxn 
тє kai Auövuros kal Exovoa Nirn ттєрд . . . paiverat de elvai pot kal rara és та 


ваМота dpyaia, 

P Amorgos: vide supra, К. 243. С.Г.С. Ins. xii, Fasc. vii, 257 
тӯ °Куабй Téxn ' Apopyiev róv Bopăv улке (late). 

а Thera: С.Г. С. Ins. xii, Fasc. iii, Suppl. 1375, 1376 Tixns on 
altar. Cf. 326, decree mentioning тд» раби rìs Téxns каї rd dpxaiov 
Касарєор. 

т Rhodes: vide Apollo, К. 168, vol. 4. 

8 Cypros: Zell. Journ. 1888, p. 237, inscr. mentioning тойу krioras 
той Tuxaiov каї dpxtepeis бий Biov ris Tuxns тўе urrpondheos Пафоу. 

t Lesbos: С. Z. С. Ins. ii. 270 (on boundary stone) MeyaAn Tix 
MirvAnms. 

ч Perinthos: C. Z. С. 2024 тд Тоҳаѓоу karaokeviva vra. 


Asia Minor. 

v Smyrna: Paus. 4. 30, 6 Войтаћоѕ . . . Epupvaiors dyadpa épya(ópevos 
Tuxns mparos enolnoev dv oper módov тє €xovaav ё тў кєфа\ў kai rn €répa 
Xespi тд xahouuevov "Ana\eias képas. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. * Гота p. 264, 
coin-type of Smyrna, Imp. period, Tx with modius cornucopia and 
rudder within temple. 

w Erythrai: Ditt. Sy//? боо. 88 ?Ауаддв Tuxns (mentioned in sale of 
priesthoods). 

х Phrygia : Trapezopolis, С. 7. С. 39531 9 BovM) каї ó 89роѕ 
dpxiépeiav. ris mpd nóXeos peyddns Geâs Tuxns. 

у Caria: Mylasa, С. /. С. 26939 iepeós Aus "Yxyiorov ко! Tuxns 
* Ayaijs. 

* Stratonikeia: vide R. 243 k. 
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aa Syracuse: Cic. Zn Verr. 2. 4, 53 Tertia est urbs quae, quod in 
ea parte Fortunae fanum antiquum fuit, Tycha nominata est. 

21 *Yırvos at Troizen : vide supra, К. 195. Sparta: К. 237. 

33 pup. Athens: vide supra, R. 216. Aesch. Or. І, $ 128 
eipnoere kal тїр méAw uy Kal robs mpoydvous Фуре ds бєоб peyiorns 
Beuóv iðpvuévovs (connected by Scholiast 2. with the rumour of 
victories of Kimon). 

253 &6Bos at Sparta: vide Ares, К. 17h. Plut. Уй Cleom. 8 ёхабер 
eis т. Swpdrioy elvepmucas pikpóv, 0 ФбВоо рё» Jv lepóv, Aws 86 kerhet 
opevov dei. 16.0 rınaoı 86 tov ФОВор oùx стер obs dnorpemovraı Saipovas, 
ўуоўшеро: BAaßepöv, ФХАй тїр» modrelav рата ovvexeodar ФдВф vopi- 
(ортєє . . . каї пара tò rûv Єфбрөр cvccíriv toy P6Bov löpuvraı Лаке- 


ёашшбио.. ? At Athens: Ares, R. 12. At Selinous: vide Ares, К. 33. 
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A 


Abaris, iv. 314; v. 20. 

Acheloos, v. 421. 

Adgestis, iii. 305. 

Adonis, i. 190, 203; ii. 644-9, 695; 
iii. 301. 

Adrasteia, ii. 499-500. 

Adrastos, v. 231. 

Aegis, i. 96, 288; iv. 255. 

Aeneas, ii. 638. 

Agelaidas, i. 125. 

Aglauros, iii. 21. 

Agorakritos, ii. 491. 

Agrarian stage, i. 271; iii. 29; iv. 52, 
259. 

Ahrens, iv. 102. 

Aigeidai, iv. 34. 

Aigeus, ii. 631; iv. 35 47; 146. 

Aıpytos, v. 3. 

Aithra, i. 302; iv. 40. 

Aktaion, ii. 446. 

Aliens, admission of to mysteries, iii. 


153. 
Alkamenes, ii. 551, 692; v. 51, 270. 
Allen, Mr. T. W., iv. 16 n. 
Alope, iv. 38. 
Amazonism, iii. 112, 306; v. 399, 405. 
Amazons, 1i. 485. 
Amphictyony, iii. 3: iv. 182. 
Ancestor worship, ii. 639; iii. 283, 290. 
‚See Hero worship. 
Aniconic worship, i. 13-18, 102; ii. 
520, 670; iv. 4, 149, 307 5 У. 7» 240, 


АЛТЫГ. theanthropic. See Sacrifice. 

— worship. See Zoolatry. 

Animalism, i. 93; ii. 432. 

Animism, v. 361, 364. 

Anthes, iv. 40. 

Anthesteria, v. 214. 

Anthropology, value of, to mythology, 
i. 8. 

Anthropomorphism, i. 9, 13, 186; v. 
121. 

Antısthenes, iii. 302. 

Aones, v. 400. 

Aphaia-Dictynna, iv. 147- 

Aphrodite, ii. 618-69. 

— cult epithets of: 
Aineias, ii. 638. 
Akraia, îi. 689. 


Aphrodite, cult epithets of: 
"AußoAoynpa, ii. 624. 
'Avabvopévy, ii. 688. 
дэброфбуоз, ii. 665. 
Antheia, ii. 632. 
" Arrárovpos, i. 302 ; ii. 657. 
”Атоотрофїа, ii. 665. 
”Афрїа, ii. 636. 
°Афротүєуіѕ, ii. 688. 
Areia, ii. 654. 
"Apepeia, ii. 636. 
Belestiche, ii. 667. 
Colias, ii. 624. 
Doritis, ii. 689. 
ў ёр donids, ii. 654. 
"Eryxeos, ії. 653. 
ev Kýros, ii. 620. 
ёфіттоѕ, ii, 641. 
"Етотрофіа, ii. 665. 
"Еттрагүа, ii. 624, 684. 
Erycine, ii. 620. 
*Eraípa, ii. 667. 
ЕФВойХа, ii. 652. 
Eöpevns, 1i. 652. 
Euploia, ii. 689. 
Hegemone, ii. 622, 637. 
GaAápov, ii. 656. 
Kaiiinwyos, ii. 708. 
Kovporpódos, ii. 656. 
Kos, ii. 655. 
Maxaviris, ii. 665. 
Mecuvis, ii. 652. 
МтАєіа, ii. 643. 
Miyaviris, ii. 667 n. 
Морфё, ii. 666. 
Mvxeia, ii. 652. 
Мктфброѕ, ii. 654. 
Nupoaia, ii. 656. 
Oipavia, ii. 624, 654- 
Ца»буров, ii. 658. 
Паракўттооса, ii. 653, 667. 
Peitho, ii. 664. 
Пбруп, ii. 667. 
Ilpagıs, ii. 665. 
IIvéioviny, ii. 667. 
Sosandra, ii. 665. 
Zrpareia, ii. 654. 
Stratonikis, ii. 654. 
Xvppa xía, ii. 654. 
TvpBopixos, ii. 652. 
Yidypos, ii. 667. 

— Oriental, i. 190, 203. 
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Aphrodite, united with Hera, i. 195. 
— bearded, ii. 628. 
— monuments of, ii. 670-708. 
— ideal types of, ii. 709, 730. 
Apollo, cults, iv. 98-252. 
— cult epithets of : 

’Aypalos, iv. II2. 

"Ayperns, iv. 112. 


’Ayvieds, iv. 130, 148, 162, 307; Y. 19. 


AlyAfrns, iv. 139. 

? Axéctios, iv. 175. 

" Aucratos, iv. 145. 

”АХе каков, iv. 154. 
Amyclean, iv. 125, 144 
’Anorpönauos, iv. 255. 
*Apxrryérns, iv. 162. 
Bonăpopuos, iv. 175. 
TaAd£ıos, iv. 107, 123. 
Tevtrop, iv. 101, 161. 
Gryneus, iv. 163. 
Aadvn$ópos, iv. 124. 
AeApinos, iv. 54, 120, 145. 
Дибураов, iv. 227. 
Auovvgóboros, iv. 158. 
Aoparirns, iv. 148. 
ApogaieUs, iv. 135. 
’EAeXets, iv. 175. 
*Edevbépros, iv. 176. 
‘Egos, iv. 139. 
’Epıoaßevs, iv. 159, IĜI. 
"Epcos, iv. 130. 
’Epvdißios, iv. 130. 
'Hyep&v, iv. 162. 
"Нуўтор, iv. 131. 
O«ápios, iv. 217. 
G«eofévios, 19. 174. 
Өёршо$, iv. 166. 
@opaios and @oparns, iv. 123. 
@ovpios, iv. 175. 
OvyBpatos, iv. 163. 
Opts, iv. 230. 
"Iarpógavris, iv. 233. 
"Iarpós, iv. 325. 
Ismenios, iv. 221. 
?"Iaóripos, iv. 176. 
Kápvetos, iii. 206, 209; iv. III, 131. 
Karatfláctos, iv. 274. 
Kadapouos, iv. 322. 
Kepbaíos, iv. 104. 
Kepedras, iv. 123. 
Kepavoveds, iv. 158. 
KaAAatos, iv. 163. 
Kitharoedos, iv. 326. 
KópvOos, iv. III, 233. 
Kriorns, iv. 162. 
Kuvneos, iv. 158. 
Aagpios, iv. 112. 
Lykeios, iv. 112, 165, 255. 
MaAedras, iv. 235. 
MaAdes, iv. 163. 
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Apollo, cult epithets of: 
Meragpytwp, iv. 162. 
Milesios, iv. 172. 
Moiragetes, iv. 318. 
Movoaios, iv. 243. 

Mupixaios, iv. 166. 
Narratos, iv, 165, 223. 
Naowras, iv. 145. 

Nisos, iv. 120, 

Nöjuos, iv. 123. 
’Oykeıdras, iv. 107. 
Olxéras, iv. 135. 

olia ijs, iv. 148. 

”Отдол МеХдубов, iv. 124. 
"Optos, iv. 175. 

OlAcos, iv. 234. 

Ilaíov, iv. 234. 

Патрфо$, iv. 54, 152-61. 
Поруотіоу, iv. 165. 
Tlopvâmos, iv. 130. 
Tipéyovos, iv. 161 n. 
Прокабтүёроу, iv. 162. 
Пробуло$, iv. 139. 
Ilpoorärns, iv. 172. 
Птфо$ or Irwievs, iv. 220. 
Пибаебв, iv. 112. 

1190:08, iv. 54, 157. 
Sarpedonios, iv. 120, 231. 
ZıraAkas, iv. 130. 
Smintheus, iv. 131, 164, 256. 
Zmóbiwos, iv. 221. 
Zrpardyıos, iv. 175. 
“YAarns, iv. 112. 

Фауаїоѕ, iv. 138. 
$ıAnoros, iv. 172. 

oiBos, iv. 140. 

— relations with Asklepios, iv. 239. 

— relations with Dionysos, iv. 245; 
v. 113. 

— relations with Pan and Nymphs, iv. 


123. 
Apolline ritual, iv. 253-306. 
Apollo, monuments of cult of, iv. 307- 
28. 
— ideal types of, iv. 329-55. 
Archidamas, iv. 59. 
Ares, v. 396-407. 
— cult epithets of: 
'AQveós, v. 397. 
Гиракобоуая, v. 405. 
’Evvalıos, v. 402. 
Onpeíras, v. 406. 
— hostility to Athena, i. 310. 
— slayer of Adonis, ii. 646. 
— relations with Aphrodite, ii. 623, 
702; у. 402. 
Ariadne, ii. 479, 631; iv. 108; v. 117. 
Aristaios, iv. 123. 
Arktinos, ii. 638. 
Artemis, ii. 425-86. 
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Artemis, cult epitbets of: 

Aeginaea, ii. 431. 

"Axopaia, ii. 468. 

?Агуротёра, li. 434 459: 

Alyıvala, iv. 18. 

Aidoria, îi. 457. 

"АХфеша, "AAderwvia, ii. 428. 

Amarusia, ii. 468 ; iv. 327- 

"’Arayxonevn, ii. 428. 

“АритоВойХт, îi. 470, 492- 

"Aorpareia, îl. 485. 

BovAaía, îi. 468. 

BovAnböpos, ii. 468; iv. 171. 

Bpavpovía, îi. 435; 526. 

Aadvaía, ii. 429. 

дефа, ii. 466. 

Eileithyia, ii. 460, 609. 

Hekaerge, îi. 465. 

*Exagia, 'ЕАафт8дХ\о$, ii. 433 

*EAcía, ii. 427. 

ëvõevõpos, îi. 523. 

of Ephesos, iv. 173. 

Eukleia, îi. 461, 471. 

EünAora, ii. 512. 

Ефтраф(а, ii. 462, 531. 

Ебрйтта, ii. 450. 

‘Hyepdvy, îi. 462. 

Өєршіа, iv. 167. 

КалХотб, îi. 438. 

Катроффүо5, ii. 432. 

Kapvarıs, ii. 429. 

Kedpeârus, il. 429. 

KeAxaía, ii. 518. 

Kvasaknola, îi. 528. 

Kopbáxa, îi. 445. 

Kopv6aAía, ii. 463. 

Laphria, i. 300: ii. 431, 469, 471- 

Аемкофрийт, îi. 482 ; iv. 173. 

Amärıs, Apvaia, ii. 427. 

Aoxela, îi. 444° 

Avyodéopa, ii. 429. 

Avxeia, ii. 432. 

Avoilavos, li. 444° 

Movvvxia, ii. 457° 

Мєшбїа, ii. 429. 

"Орбїа, îi. 445, 453: 494 

Ortygia, îi. 465- 

ОфАба, ii. 533. 

Tloıdorp6pos, ii. 463. 

ПанфиАайа, îi. 464. 

Tred, îi. 468. 

Nepyaia, îi. 469. 

TIpoBupaia, ii. 517. 

TIpomvhaia, îi. 431: iv. 35- 
Проста, îi. 460. 
Иротоброма, ii. 480. 
Tlvßin, ii. 466; iv. 227. 
Tlvpowia, ii. 458. 
хеЛасфёроѕ ZeAavia, ii. 458. 
Zowdlva, ii. 444. 
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Artemis, cult epithets of: 
Zrvupakla, іі. 427. 
хйтера, ii. 471. 

Ташрик, îi. 440, 454; 455- 
TavpomöAos, li. 451. 

ТрикХарба, ii. 455» 468 ; v. 137. 
“Yia, ii. 471. 

epaia, ii. 475- 

Swapdpos, it. 458. 

XeAdris, ii. 472. 

Xırowea, ii. 444. 

— Aphrodite, ii. 638. 

— Iphigeneia, iv. 40. 

— associated with Apollo, ii. 465. 

— associated with Oriental deities, ii. 
484-7- 

— monuments of the cult of, ii. 520-36. 

— ideal types of, ii. 537-48. 

Arkesilaos, iv. 196. 

Art, its relationship to religion, i. 9-12, 
128 ; iv. 328. 

Artimpasa, ii. 630. 

Asklepios, iv. 239. 

Athamas, iv. 35. 

Athene, i. 258-320. 

— cult epithets of: 

"Asopaía, і. 273, 343- 

Aidua, i. 265. 

"Akpia, i. 301. 

"АхаХкорёт, і. 308. 

*AXéa, і. 274. 

°'Алкібпџоѕ, 1. 273, 309- 

"Apapia, i. 259, 301. 

"Avenâris, i. 264. 

’Afıörowos, і. 305- 

*Anaroupia, i, 302. 

"Apxnyeris, і. 294 

Boarmia, i. 291. 

BovAaía, i. 304. 

TAavxküms, 1. 16. 

Eirevia, i. 276. 

"Epyárvn, і. 314; 344 

Hellotis, i. 259, 274, 276. 

Hippia, i. 259, 309: 

Hygieia, i. 297, 316. 

Itonia, i. 265, 301. 

Kexevdea, i. 311. 

KA eibob xos, i. 360. 

Kopnota, i. 265. 

Marnp, 1. 302. 

Napxaía, і. 259, 264 

Nebovoía, 1. 265. 

Nike, i. 297, 338- 

Nirnböpos, i. 311. 

"Отта, i. 274, 300. 

"OgBaApiris, i. 274° 

Ilavaxats, i. 300. 

Polias, i. 289, 299. 

Tipopaxópua; 1. 309- 

Прбуош, i. 306. 
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Athene, cult epithets of: 
Sciras, i. 291. 
Zrorxeia, i. 310. 
Tpiroyévea, i. 266. 
Tpıravia, iv. 19. 
®npia, i. 308. 
Фратріа, i. 302; v. 356. 
Xadwiris, 1, 259; iv. 17. 
— relations with Poseidon, i. 270; iv. 
19. 
— хиа with Hephaistos, v. 377. 
— political aspects of, i. 293, 319. 
— place in Athenian life, i. 348. 
— monuments of her worship, i. 321-52. 
— ideal types of, i. 353-82. 
Attis, ii. 648; iii. 177, 300, 305; v. 
125, 193. 
Auxesia, iii, 93, 113. 


B 
Bakis, iv. 297. 
Balfour, Mr. Henry, iv. 325. 
Basile, iv. 55. 
Battos, iii. 84; iv. 197. 
Baubo, iii. 148. 
Bellerophon, iv. 38, 119. 
Pendis, ii. 474. 
Birth-goddess, Adyn èv yivanı, i. 275. 
— Aegis used at, і. 288. 
— Aphrodite as, ii. 655. 
— Artemis as, ii. 444. 
— Damia and Auxesia as, iii, 113. 
— Eileithyia, ii. 608-14. 
— Hekate as, ii. 519, 608. 
— Hera as, i. 211. 
Birth of divinities, i. 36, 280; ii. 478; 
iii. 81, 177 ; v. 259. 
Bormos, iii, 3or. 
Bouché-Leclercq, iii. 26; iv. 231. 
Branchos, iv. 226. 
Brimos, iii. 235. 
Britomartis, ii. 632 ; iii. 305; iv. 18, 
— as 'Aqaía, ii. 476. 
— as Dictynna, ii. 476. 
— as Лафріа, 11. 477. 
Bryaxis, iv. 347, 348, 352. 


C 


Cadmus, ii. 623, 632. 

Callimachus, i. 207. 

Cephisodotus, i. 114. 

Charites, v. 426. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, iii, 14. 

Colonization influenced by oracles, iv. 
200. 

Cook, Mr., iii, 58; v. 407. 

Corn-fetish, iii, 34-7, 214-17. 
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Corn totem, iii. 184. 

— divinities. See Vegetation. 

Cratinus, ii. 489. 

Crete, i. 36, 259, 269; ii. 476-83, 507, 
609-12, 620, 632, 642, 652, 659; 
iii. 6, 30, 219, 292, 294-306; iv. 41, 
46, 108, 119, 121, 142, 146, 160, 
163, 165, 172, 177, 185, 198, 218, 
227, 248, 287, 300, 310; v. 8, 86, 
116, 129, 157, 172, 251, 389, 419, 
443. | 

Cronos, i. 23-34. 

Cross, sacred, iii. 296. 

Crusius, iv. 104. 

Curtius, iv. 193. 

Cybele associated with Artemis, ii. 473, 
481. 

— Adrasteia, ii. 499. 

— Aphrodite Aeneias, ii. 641. 

— ’Opela, iii. 298 ; ii. 643, 648. 

— rites of, ii. 628. 

Rhea-Cybele, iii. 289-306. 

Cypria, epic, ii. 489, 624. 


D 

Daeira, iii. 138, 

Daidalos, iv. 331. 

Aaipoves, i. 71; v. 444. 

Damia, iii. 93, 113. 

Damophon, ii. 546, 614. 

Danaos, iv. 118. 

Dances, ii. 436, 445, 463, 472, 483; 
lii. 177, 245. 

Daphnephoria, 284-6. 

Dawkins, Mr., v. тоў. 

Death of divinities, i. 36; ii. 644, 650; 
iv. 129, 281; v. 98, 172, 400. 

Delphoi, iii. 9; iv. 179-218. 

Demeter and Kore-Persephone, iii. 29- 
213. 

— cult epithets of: 
"Audırrvovis, iii. бо. 
"Avnaordwpa, iii. 32. 

Despoina, iii. 114, 198. 
"EAevauía, iii. 201. 
Eleutho, iii. 81. 
’Eriacca, iii. 81. 
"EmAvoapern, iii. 81. 
"Emorís, ili. 74. 
"Epkvvva, ini, 121. 
EvBooia, iii. 228. 
Europa, iii, 30, 219. 
EöxAoos, iii. 37. 

Oca popédpos, iii. 75. 
Kaßeıpia, iii. 208. 
Kidapia, iii. 205. 
KovporpóQos, iii. 231. 
Aißvooa, iii. бо. 
Aovaía, iii. ба. 
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Demeter and Kore-Persephone, cult 
epithets of: 

Aoxaía, iii. 81. 

MaAo&öpos, iii. 32. 

МикаХтусойа, iii. 32. 

Mvoía, iii. 64. 

‘Opowia, iii. 75. 

"Open, iii. 32. 

Ilavaxaía, iii. 69, 233 ; iv. 45. 

ПеХавгүб, iii. 69. 

Поттрофброѕ, iii. 212. 

Пробтавїа, iii. тоо. 

TavporóAos, iii. 30. 

Xapuyn, iii. 30. 

X6ovia, iii. 48. 

XA, iii. 37; v. 97. 

* Black? Demeter, iii, 50. 
Demeter, corn-appellatives of, iii. 37. 
Demeter and Despoina associated with 

Artemis, ii. 455. 

Demeter associated with Cybele, iii. 292. 

— with Heracles, iii. 294. . 

-- monuments of, iii. 214-58. 

Demeter-Kore, ideal types of, iii. 259- 
78. 

Demetrios, i. 316. 

Demodokos, ii. 622. 

Demonax, iv. 197. 

Diipolia, i. 92. 

Dio Chrysostom, i. 74, 130, 224. 

Dione, i. 39, 41; ii. бат. 

Dionysos, v. 85-149. 

— cult epithets of: 

AlryoBöAos, v. 168. 

Alovuvnrns, Ч. 137, 170. 

”Акратофдров, v. 121, 

' AkTatos, v. 124. 

“Ахгейв, v. 124. 

"Av6ios, v. 120. 

*AvOpwnoppaiarns, Y. 156. 

AlbAaveós, v. 143. 

АФ т, v. 123. 

Bax xetos, v. 131. 

Bórpvs, v. 96. 

Bpioevs, v. 147. 

AaovAAıos, v. 96, 118, 

AnporeAns, V. 135. 

Aevöpirns, v. 118. 

Apvodópos, v. 96. 

"НВол, v. 126. 

’Evaydmvıos, v. 143. 

“Еубеубров, v. 118. 

’Evöpxns, v. 127. 

ЕботафуХов, v. 120. 

Ovovidas, v. 156. 

Kanye, v. 136. 

KaAvdwvıos, v. 171. 

Káprros, v. 123. 

Kepadny, v. 105. 

Kexgrás, v. 119. 
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Dionysos, cult epithets of: 
К:собѕ, v. 119. 
Amvevs, v. 120. 
Aevxvavirns, v. 124. 
Avatos, v. 120. 
Actos, v. 120. 
Місарѕ, v. 158. 
MetAixios, v. 119. 
MeAavaryıs, v. 130. 
MeAavdiöns, v. 130. 
MeAmönevos, v. 143. 
Mópvxos, v. 120. 
NuxréAtos, v. 128. 
"Opdakirns, v. 120. 
*Op66s, v. 127. 
Патрфоѕ, v. 92. 
ПеА47угоѕ, v. 124. 
Ilepuctóvos, v. 119. 
Політ, v. 135. 
Ilpwodópos, v. 96. 
IlpófAacros, v. 123. 
Tiporpv-yatos, v. 120. 
Zawrns, v. 135. 
Znrareos, v. 123. 
ZrapvAirns, V. 120. 
Xvxirys, v. 119. 
“ns, v. 127. 
devs, v. 119. 
ФЛобѕ, v. 119. 
XoipoyáAas, v. 127. 
*Nyddios, v. 156, 164. 
Dionysiac ritual, v. 150-239. 
Dionysia, country, v. 204. 
— Great, or City, v. 224. 
Dionysos, iii. 150; iv. 206. 
— associated with Helios, v. 252. 
Dionysos cult, monuments of, v. 240-62. 
— ideal types of, v. 263-79. 
Dioskouroi, iii. 207. 
Divination, iv. 190; v. 425. 
Dodona, i. 38; iii. 8; iv. 200, 202, 
208, 218, 
Dorieus, iv. 200. 
Drama, rise of the, v. 224. 
Dryops, Dryopians, iii. 133; iv. 103, 
106, 201, 214. 


E 


Earthquakes, iv. 7. 

ёүкоіртохѕ, iii. 123. 

Egypt, i. 95; iii. 19, 79, 83, 141, 192, 
199, 215; iv. 112, 123, 142, 314; 
v. 86, 171. 

Eileithyiai, -a, i. 211; ii. 444, 608-14. 

— ’OAvpmia, й. 611; iii. 202. 

éxexetpia, iv. 183. 

Elemental worship, v. 414. 

— rivers and springs, v. 420. 

— solar, v. 417. 
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Elemental worship, winds, v. 415-17. 

Eleusinian mysteries, iii. 126-98. 

Empedokles, i. 194. 

"EvváAtos, iv. 175. 

Epimenides, iv. 276, 300. 

Erechtheus, i. 294, 320; iv. 47-55. 

— daughters of, iv. 51. 

Erichthonios, i. 296. 

’Epwös, "Epwv?s, Erinyes, ii. 651; iii. 
51; lv. 34; V. 437- 

Eros, ii. 625. 

Eschatology, iii. 143. 

Euandros, v. 4. 

Eubouleus, iii. 91, 144 ; v. 128. 

Eumenides, v. 442. 

Eumolpidai, iii. 157, 161. 

Eumolpos, i. 272; iv. 36. 

Euphemos, iv. 41. 

Europa, ii. 479, 632. 

Eurynome, i. 20; ii. 430. 

Evans, Dr., iv. 46, 59, 123, 144, 149, 
1510., 254, 307, 314; V. 247. 


F 


Foucart, M., iii. 180, 192, 206; v. 176. 
Frazer, Dr., i. 88-92 ; ii. 645; iv. 263, 
273, 281; v. 195, 352, 359, 423 n. 

Friedländer, iv. 317. 
Furtwängler, Prof., i. 287, 377, 378; 
ii. 496, 692 ; iv. 314, 339. 


G 


Galli, ii. 644; iii. 297, 300, 

Gardner, Prof. P., iii. 180, 298 n.; 
iv. 312, 323, 347. 

Ge, iii. 1-28. 

— Eöpvarepvos, iii. IT. 

— Картофбров, iii. 8. 

— Kovporpódos, iii. 6, 17. 

— Máxa,pa-'TeAeaQópos, iii. 8. 

Ge-Erinys, v. 440. 

Ge-Themis, ii. 495 ; iii. 12. 

Ge or Gaia, iv. 180, 222. 

Ge, in art, iii. 27-8. 

Gitiadas, i. 337. 

Glaukos, iv. 120. 

Goddesses, pre-eminence of, i. 179, 
258; ii. 425, 668. 

— similarity of, îi. 425. 

Gorgon, myth of, i. 286, 699 ; iii. 57. 

Griffin, i. 361, 364; ii. 497, 680; iv. 
142, 313, 350. 

Grote, iv. 183 n. 

сш of artists of Dionysos, у. 146, 
436. 

Gymnopaidia, iv. 248, 260. 

Gynaecocracy, i. 199; ii. 448; iii. 45 
49, 83, 102, 109; iv. 33. 
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H 


Hades-Plouton, iii. 280-8. 
— IIAofrov, iii. 137. 
— ПоХибЄүрар, iii. 137; iv. II5. 
— art monuments of, iii. 286-8. 
Harmonia, ii. 620, 658. 
Harpalos, ii. 667. 
Harrison, Miss, i. 199; v. 220. 
Hartland, iii. 305 n. 
Hearth, iii. 97, 301, 305. See Hestia. 
Hebe, i. 197 ; ii. 623-5; V. 444- 
Heberdey, iii. 279. 
Hecate, ii. 460, 501-19. 
— cult epithets of : 

*Ayyekos, ii. 517. 

КХебоёхов, ii. 556. 

Aayıvirıs, ii. 506. 

Прокабтуётіѕ, іі. 517. 
— representations in art, ii. 549-57. 
— in Hesiod, iii. 503. 
Helen, ii. 675. 
Hellenic spirit in religion, v. 426. 
Hera, i. 179-204. 
— cult epithets of: 

Akraia, i. 201. 

Boâms, i. 16. 

Tapuh\tos, і. 195. 

* The Charioteer', i. 188. 

ElAeí0wa, i. 196; ii. 608, 

Kovporpóos, i. 196. 

Lacinia, 1. 212. 

Паб, iii. 120. 

HeAaoyis, iii. 69. 

Tedeia, i, 195. 

TeAxıria, і. 179. 

Sevfıdla, i. 182. 
— as Earth Goddess, iii. 107. 
— cult monuments of, i. 205-19. 
— Aniconic at Argos, i. 15. 
— ideal types of, і. 220-40. 
Herkyna, iii. 10. 
Hermaphrodite, ii. 628, 
Hermes, v. 1-31. 
— cult epithets of: 

"Аутор, v. 22. 

"A*yopatos, v. 24, 27. 

"Ayavıos, v. 28. 

Avfiönnos, v. 25. 

Або, V. 23. 

*Evayanos, v. 28, 

’EmpmnAvos, v. 10. 

’Epiovvios, v. ІО. 

EvayyeAos, v. 21. 

“Нуєрбиоз, v. 22. 

@upaios, v. 19. 

Kadmilos, v. 16, 36. 

Károxos, v. 13. 

KAendövıos, iv. 222. 

Kpropépos, v. ІО, 34 
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Hermes, cult epithets of: 
Пабокбро$, v. 29. 
Прбраҳоѕ, v. 22. 
Прбуаоѕ, V. 19. 
Прот Хав, v. 19. 
IIvAatos, v. 19. 
TlvAtos, v. 19. 
Soter, v. 15. 
Tóxov, v. 12. 
PEAS, v. 3, II. 
Xapöörns, v. 24. 
X6óvios, v. 12. 

— relations with Aphrodite, ii. 653. 

— relations with Demeter, iii, 206, 209. 

— ritual of, v. 30. 

— cult monuments of, v. 32-43. 

— ideal types of, v. 44-61. 

Hero worship, ii. 639; iii. 38, 74, 
135; iv. 9, 49, 101, 118, 120, 125, 
134, 151, 206 ; v. 3, 29, 231, 354, 387- 

Hestia, v. 345-65. 

— cult epithets of : 

BovAaía, v. 361. 
Mpuraveia, v. 361. 
Ташаѕ, у. 349. 

Hierophant, iii. 158-61, 212. 

Hiller von Gärtringen, iv. 37 п. 

Hippa, iii. 306. 

Hipparchus, i. 298. 

Hippolytos, ii. 449-658. 

Hippothoon, iv. 38. 

Hipta, iii. 306; v. 158. 

Homer, i. 10; iv. 299. 

Homicide, i. 304; iii. 28, 165; iv. 177, 
211, 295 ; V. 442. 

Homelle M., ie 214 n. 

Horse in symbolism, ii. 642, 676. 

— in myth, iii. 52. 

— as corn-spirit, i. 29 ; ii. 650; iii. 58; 
iv. 21. 

— Poseidon as, iv. 14. 

Hyakinthos, iv. 125, 264. 

Hyperboreans, iv. 100, 290, 313. 


I 


Jakchos, iii. 146; v. 259. 

Tambe, iii. 94, 99. 

Iamidai, i. 39. 

lasion iii. 35. 

Iconism, beginnings of, i. 18-21; iv. 
309; V. 32, 240. 

Idolatry, philosophic antagonism to, 
i. 21. 

Idols, primitive rites applied to, i. 185, 
305, 329- 

диа, i. 284. 

Ikarios, v. 169. 

Imhoof-Blumer, v. 261. 

Immerwahr, iii. 52. 
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Impurity in ritual, ii. 660; iii. 99. 
Ino, iv. 38, 41; v. 111, 189. 
Iobates, iv. 119. 

Ion, iv. 155. 

Ishtar, ii. 626. 

Isis, ii. 626; iii. 79. 


Jason, i. 75. J 

Jephthah, ii. 440. 

Jevons, Dr., iii. 106, 120, 184, 194. 
Jupiter Lapis, iv. 149. 


K 
Kabeiroi, iii. 207; v. 16, 388. 
Кабариата, li. 439, 515. See Purifica- 
tion. 
Kairos, v. 28. 
Kalamis, i. 340; v. 34. 
Kallisto, ii. 438; iii. 159. 
Kanachos, ii. 679, 691; iv. 311, 332. 
Каутуфброг, iii. 47. 
Karneia, iv. 259. 
Картф, v. 426. 
Kekropidai, iv. 48. 
Kekule, Prof., ii. 541. 
Kerkyon, iv. 37. 
Kern, Dr., iii. 145. 
Kepxvodopía, iii. 245-58. 
Kerykes, iii. 158-64; v. 21, 37. 
Kinyras, iv. 245. 
Kleisthenes, iv. 196. 
Klymenos, iii, 22, 26, 48, 116, 280. 
Kodros, iv. 55. 
Kore, Soteira, iii. 198. 
and Kore. 
Korope, iv. 219. 
Kotytto, v. 98. 
Kovpfjres, iii. 299 n. 
Könpis, ij. 619. 
Kyknos, iv. 272. 
Kypselidai, iv. 196. 


L 


‚See Demeter 


Lais, ii. 665. 

Lampadephoria, v. 378. 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, ili. 142; iv. 256. 
Legrand, M., iv. 214 n. 

Lenaia, v. 208. 

Lenormant, iii. 216. 

Leochares, i. 112; iv. 354. 
Leto, iv. 223. 

Leukothea, ii. 637. 

Linos, iv. 151. 

Lobeck, iii. 185. 

Lucian (birth of Athena), i. 281. 
Lycia, iv. 119. 

Lykomidai, iii. 163. 

Lykourgos, in Iliad, v. 88-103. 
Lykourgos of Sparta, iv. 198. 
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M 


Magic, ii. 475, 502, 614; iii. 4, I2, 21, 
137, 205; iv. 20, 113, 125, 255, 269, 
285, 287 ; v. 10, 13, 96, 108, 161, 
195, 218, 243, 407, 415, 438, 441, 
445. 

Maniai, v. 442. 

Mannhardt, iv. 285, 287 n. ; v. 192. 

Mariolatry, origin of, iii. 305. 

Marriage, iepós yapos, i. 184-92 ; iii. 
85, тоо, 176, 300; iv. 34; v. 217-60. 

— monuments of, i. 208-11; iii. 252. 

— Beoyapia, iii. 123. 

Matriarchy, iii, 109, 112; v. 110. 

Meyaraı Ocal, iii. 206. 

MeydAoı Өєоі, iii. 207. 

péryapov, iii. 50, 66. 

Medea, i. 201; ii. 475, 505. 

Medusa, iii. 57. See Gorgon. 

Melampus, iv. 297 ; v. 91. 

Melanthos, iv. 55. 

Methapos, iii. 208, 

Metis, i. 283. 

Miletos, iv. 121. 

Minoan, v. 419. 

Minos, v. 428. 

Minotaur, ii. 632. 

Minyans, iv. 3-55; v. III, 236, 429. 

Mithras, iv. 128 n., 138 п.; v. 22. 

Moipa, i. 78 ; v. 447. 

Monotheism, i, 83-7. 

Muller, O., iv. 246, &c. 

Muses, v. 434. 

Music, Greek, iv. 246-52. 

Mycenaean worship, iii. 58; iv. 113, 
149, 254, 307, 325; v. 360. 

— relationship with Minyans, iv. 23. 

Mys, iv. 220. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, iii, 126-98. 

— other, iii. 132-3. 

— Orphic, iii, 212. 

Mystery play, i. 188, 208, 209; iii. 100, 
129, 169, 219, 265; iv. 261; v. 88, 
107. 


See Mycenaean. 


— cults, iii. 142. 

Myths, explanatory of cult, i. 191, 264, 
275, 276, 302, 303, 316; ii. 428, 
бїт, 635, 646, 622, 665; iii. 61, 91, 
93, 94; iv. 281; v. 125, 192, 376, 
397. 

— migration : 

Aphrodite Aeneias, ii. 638-42. 
Ariadne, ii. 633. 
Hyperborean, iv. 105. 

Ionian, iv. 48. 

Minyan, iv. 24. ` 

— physical explanation of, iii. 1; iv. 
136. 

-- quasi-historical, value of, iv. 201. 
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N 


Naía, festival of, i. 41. 

Name, avoidance of, iii. 138, 28T. 

— arising from cult-association, iii. 203. 

— power of, i. 35; iii. 293; iv. 26. 

Nana, ii. 484, 671. 

Nemesis, i. 75; ii. 487-98 ; iii. 653. 

Nestor, iv. 45. 

Niketas Chthoniata, description of 
Athene ’Ayopaia by, i. 342. 

М№урфаг, v. 424-6. 


о 


Olen, iv. 245. 

Omphalos, ііі. 243 ; iv. 303, 308. 

Onatas, iii. 50. 

Oracles, i. 35; iii. II. 

— Delphi, iv. 181-6. 

— Dodona, i. 38-40. 

— 'Thracian, v. Ioo. 

— Zeus Ammon, iv. 202. 

Orgiastic worship, ii. 479, 506, 647; 
iii. 207; iv. 112, 192; v. 102, 150- 


77. 

Oriental influence on cult, îi. 478, 484, 
618, 620, 626, 678; iii. 630, 035, 
663, 667 n.; iv. 142. 

— on art, ii. 522. 

Origins, question of, i. 1-9. 

Orpheus, iii. 151, 201, 247; iv. 245; 
v. I7I. 

Oschophoria, i. 327; ii. 634; v. 201. 

Osiris, v. 173. 

Ourania Aphrodite, i. 10. 


P 


Поб ó аф torias, iii. 164. 

Palaimon, iv. 39. 

Pan, v. 4, 382, 431-4. 

— Avrnpios, v. 432. 

— Ilpokadnyerns, v. 438. 

Pandora, i. 290, 345, 361; ii. 655; 
iii. 25. 

Parthenioi, iv. 46, 59. 

Pasiphae, ii. 632; v. 419. 

Passion-play, iii, 129, 143, 173-82, 
243; iv. 293; V. 103, 211. See also 
Mystery. 

Pearson, Mr. Karl, iii. 109. 

Pegasos, iv. 30. See Medusa. 

Peisistratidai, iv. 196. 

Pelasgian worship, v. 8, 388. 

Peleus, i. 286. 

Pelops, iii. 297. 

Perrot and Chipiez, ii. 672. 

Personification of natural phenomenon, 
i. 4-8. 
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Pheidias, i. 128-39, 356, 357, 360, 372; 
ii. 710; iv. 340; V. 53. 

Philammon, iii. 200; iv. 291. 

Philology, value of, i. 2-8. 

Philostratos, i, 281. 

Phlegyai, v. 400. 

Phoenician influence, i. 28, 204; ii. 
631, 636, 637, 668 n. ; iv. 18. 

Фратрїш, i. 302; ii. 657; v. 356, 388. 

Phrixos, iv. 42; v. 35. 

Phrygian influences, ii. 482, 500, 643, 
бё; iii. 177, 297, 301; у. 86, 117, 
126. 


Фитал(ба, iv. 53. 

Plato, i. 194. 

Ploix, M., i. 6. 

Plouton, iii. 280-8. 

Plutarch, i. 194. 

Politics and cult, i. 294; iii. 68; iv. 
113, 152, 160, 306; v. 26, 347- 

Polykleitos, i. 117, 214, 230; V. 54. 

Polykrates, iv. 110. 

Porphyrion, King, ii. 620. 

Poseidon, iv. 1-55. 

— cult epithets of: 
’Apyelos, iv. 18. 
”АофдХов, і. 273; iv. 7. 
BaciAess, iv. 9. 
Taınoxos, iv. 8. 
TevedXAos, iv. 9. 
T'evéatos, iv. 9. 

Aapatos, iv. 17. 
Aoparirns, iv. 10. 
*Ebpatos, "EAdrns, iv. 17. 
"EAukdios, iv. 10, 29. 
?Everess, iv. 32. 
”Епакта(08, iv. 5. 
’Enönrns, iv. 12. 
"Iarpós, iv. 13. 
KaAavpearns, iv. 53. 
Kpnvovxos, iv. 5. 
Aaoiras, iv. 10. 
Nuubayerns, iv. 5. 
Harp, iv. 9, 35. 
Патргуєоѕ, Тү. 9. 
IleAaysos, iv. 5. 
Пєтраѓоѕ, iv. 5. 
TloAtov xos, iv. 9. 
Ilövrios, iv. 5. 
10р шоѕ, iv. 5. 
YIpóveos, iv. 27. 
ПроскА?сткоѕ, iV. 5. 
Soter, iv. 13. 
Tepevirns, iv. 8. 
Tpowatos, iv. 13. 
Фрйтрюс, iv. 9, 28. 
Büros, iv. 9. 
$urdAuos, iv. 8, 53. 
Хара(уХов, iv. 6, 51. 
Poseidon-Erechtheus, iv. 49. 
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Poseidon, monuments of cult, iv. 56-60. 

— ’Epiwis, iii. 52. 

Poseidon, Ge, iv. 27. 

— ideal of, iv. 61-72. 

— relations with Athene, i. 270. 

— with Apollo, iv. 27. 5 

Ilpafıöixaı, iii. 55. 

Praxiteles, i. 207, 234, 689, 711; iv. 
348: у. 59, 274. 

Pre-hellenic worship, i. 23, 31. See 
Mycenaean worship. 

Priesthood, i. 125, 302, 320; ii. 639; 
iv. 33. 

— Dendrophoros, iv. 286. 

— Hierophant, iii. 158. 

— Mewvyáfv(ot, iis 481. 

Протрбога, festival of, iii. 42. 

Prometheus, v. 381. 

Proserpina, ii. 695 ; iii. 222. 

— Hasızparela, iii. 126. 

— IloAvfoía, iii. 228. See Demeter and 
Kore. 

Purification, iii. 41, 98, 162, 168; iv. 
124, 146, 177, 186, 188, 270; iv. 
279, 293, 295-306; V. 212, 238, 
384, 443. 

R 


Reinach, M., v. 106 n. 

Religion in relation to morality, v. 238. 

Resurrection of divinities, v. 183-94. 

Rhea-Cybele, iii. 289-306. 

Rhesos, v. 100, 435. 

Rhodes, iv. 121. 

Robert, Prof., ii. 541; v. 57. f 

Robertson Smith, Prof., i. 88-92; ii. 
645; iii. 195. 

Robigus, iv. 130. 

Rohde, Dr., iii. 202; iv. 127, 190, 
272; v. 108, 178. 

Roscher, i. 7; V. 45. 

Rubensohn, iv. 36; v. 21. 


S 


Sabazios, v. 94 

Sacrament, iii. 3, 11, 23, 46, 114, 131, 
171, 186, 194, 211, 300; iv. 128, 
188, 192, 257, 287, 293, 304; V. 167, 
177. See also Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice, human, i. 28, 40, 92, 203; 
й. 439, 455; Ш. 19, 93; iv. 26, 45, 
151, 208, 272, 274; V. 16, 30, 105, 
112, 170, 405. 

— animal, i 29, 92, 95, 320, 336; 
ii. 431, 437, 449, 503, 650; 11. 5; 
iv. 26, 257, 303. 

— ётира iepa, i. 260. Bu 

— bloodless, i. 28, 88, 101, 295; ili. 
46, 59; iv. 101, 254; V. 38. 
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Sacrifice, god-priest, iv. 263. 

— horse, iv. 15, 20, 277; V. 419, 431. 

— Ny$áXa, i. 88; ii. 664; iii. 55, 102; 
V. 199, 442. 

— theanthropic animal, i. 93; ii. 441, 
645; iv. 255; Ч. 165, 257. 

Salmoneus, iv. 119. 

Sarapis, iii. 388. 

Sarpedon, iv. 120. 

Sehrwald, iv. 136. 

Selene, ii. 512. 

Semiramis, ii. 628. 

Zeuval Өвс, v. 440. 

Serpent, as Earth deity, iii. 10; iv. 181, 
222. 

— of Thebes, v. 401. 

Sex, confusion of, ii. 628, 634 ; iii. III; 
v. 160 

Sinis, iv. 39. 

Six, M., ii. 496. 

Хюирофбриа, iii. 41. 

Skopas, iv. 346; v. 56. 

Slaves, association with Kronos, i. 27. 

— admitted to mysteries, iii. 155. 

— asylum for, v. 440. 

— emancipation of, ii. 467 ; iv. 177. 

— festival of, v. 8. 

— iepóbovAo:, ii. 635, 668. 

Smilis, i. 205. 

Solon, ii. 659; iii. 156. 

Sopatros, i. 57. 

Sosipolis, ii. 611. 

Sphinx, i. 361. 

Stepteria, iv. 293. 

Stesichoros, i. 381. 

Stone-worship, i. 4, 14; iii. 5; iv. 302; 
v. 7, 360. 


T 


Tascher, M. de, ii. 631. 

TavpoBóAov, iii. 300. 

Tavpoka0áyia, iv. 25. 

Tektaios and Angelion, iv. 314, 326. 

Telephos, i. 274; ii. 442. 

Telesphoros, iv. 325. 

Thaletas, iv. 248. 

Baia, v. 426. 

Thargelia, 1 iv. 268-84. 

Themis, iii. 13. See Ge-Themis. 
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